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FOREWORD 


The Ninth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference was held on the 20th, 21st and 22nd 
December 1937 at Trivandrum, under the auspices of 
the Government of Travancore. Owing to the delayin 
the receipt of the various papers recommended for 
publication and^of the presidential addresses, it was not 
possible to take up the printing of the Proceedings 
and •Transactions of the Conference until after the 
31st January 1939. 

The publication of the Volume of Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Conference has been a 
particularly difficult task because of the various and 
conflicting methods of transliteration employed by the 
contributors. No attempt has been made to regularise 
transliteration by the adoption of a uniform method; 
but care has been taken to retain the system used by 
the authors. Everyone of the contributors was given 
an opportunity- ohxorrecting the proofs. 

The printing of this Volume has been completed 
with remarkable expedition; and I cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to the Superintendent, Government Press, and 
to the members of his staff for their diligent and willing 
co-operation. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Vidyabhushana V. Venkitarama Sharma 
for correcting the proofs, and Mahopadhyaya 
K. Sivaramakrishna Sastri for preparing the Index. 
Mr. M, A. Rharathan too deserves my sincere thanks 



for all his assiduous and whole-hearted service as Clerk 
and Shorthand-Typist. Above all, I desire to express 
my indebtedness to the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore and to Sachivottama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan, to whose 
kindly interest and encouragement the success of the 
Conference was in no small measure due. 

R. VASUDEVA PODUVAL, 
Local Secretary. 
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Delegate, The Sharadash- 


Pleader, Yeotmal. 

ram, Yeotmal. 

45 

G. G. She re, Esq., B, A,, Head¬ 
master, Government High 



School, Yeotmal 

Do. 

46 

W. N. Deshpande, Esq., Teacher, 

Do. 


Yeotmal 


47 

Bhavaraj V. Krishna Rao, Esq., 

Delegate, The Andhra His- 


B. A,, B. ij. 

tori cal Research Socie¬ 
ty, Rajamumdhry. 

48 

Prof. R Snbba Rao, m. a., b. t. 

Do, 

49 

Vaddadi APPa Rao, Esq,, B. A., 

Do. 

50 

B, B, 

IC Raghavacharyulu, Esq., M. A., 
b. Oocanada 

Do. 

51 

V. S. Ramachandramurthi, Esq., 
b. A, CHons,) 

Do. 

52 

Principal V. G. Apte, b. a., 280 

Delegate, The Bhandarkar 


Sadashlv Pett, Poona 

Oriental Research In¬ 
stitute, Poona. 

53 

Dr. P. L, Vaidya, 19 Bund Road, 
Poona. 

Do- 

54 

R. D. Karmarkar, Esq., S, P. 
College, Poona. 

Do, 

55 

Prof. A. B. Gagendragalkar, Maha-J 

Do. 


raja Building, Girgaum, Bom¬ 
bay. 

Do. 

56 

Dr. (Mrs.) Kamalabhal Deshpande, 
Principal, S.N. D. T. Col- 



lege, Poona, 

Do. 

57 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Belvalkar, 
Hindu University, Bonares. 

Do. 


Delegates— (could.) 


No. 

Name and Address, 

Status. 

58 

r . 1 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., Bar-at~Law,' 

Delegate, The Bhandarkar 


6-10 Dean Lane, Fort Cham-] 

Oriental Research 


bers, Bombay. 

Institute, Poona. 

59 

P. V. Kane, Epq, 5 m. A,, I>&. M,,< 
Angre’s Wadi, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

Do. 

60 

A. D. Pusalkar Esq., 324 Vithal-' 
bhai Patel Load, Bombay 

Do. 

61 

1 

J.R, Gharpure, Esq.,Law College, j 
Poona. 

Do. 

62 

Prof. D. D. Kapadia, M. A„ b. sc. t 
6 Staunton Road, Poona. 

Do. 

63 

P. C. Divanji, Esq., M. A,, BTi M, 
1st class Snb Judge, Broach i 

Do. 

64 

Dr. V. S. Suktbankar, M. A., 

ph. D , Bhandarkar Oriental j 
Research Institute, Poona, j 

Do. 

65 

G. V. Acharya, Esq.i B. A-, Prince' 

Delegate, Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, 


of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

66 

R. G. Gyani, Esq., M. A., Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. 

Do. 

67 

Prof. N. B, Bhagavat, M. A. 

Do. 

68 

Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S. J., StJ 
Xavier’p College, Bombay 

Do. 

69 

A. A. A. Fyzee, Esq., M. A , 43 
Chanpati Road, Bombay. 

Do. 

70 

Prof. V. A Gadgil, m. a., Wilson 
College, Bombay. 

Do. 

71 

N. D. Velankar. Esq., M. A., Wi l- 
sod College, Bombay. 

Do. 

72 

P. V. Kane, Esq., Angre’s Wadi, 
Bombay. 

Do 

73 

J. R. Gharpure, Esq., B A., I>L- B., 
Angre’s Wadi, Bombay. 

Do 

74 

V. P, Vaidya, E?q-, b. a., Bar-at- 
Law, Fort Chambers, 6-10 
Dean Lane, Bombay. 

Do 

75 

bi\ S. K. Belvalkar, m. A., ph. D., 
Hindu University, Benares 

Do. 

76 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M. A. Ph. d., 12 
Connaught Road, Poona. 

Do. 

77 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, m. A. t Ph.D. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

Do. 

78 

Dr. G„ S. Ghurye, m. a., ph, D,, 
University of Bombay. 

Do, 
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Delegates— (contd .) 


i 

No. 

Name and address- 

Status, 

79 

V. Subramonia Iyer, Esq,, b. A., 

Delegate, Ramesvaram 


L, T., Principal, Ramesvaram 

Devasthanam Patha- 


Devastbanam Pathasala, 
Madura. 

sala, Madura. 

SO 

Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, Bsq,, 

Delegate, The Varendra 


M. A., M. R. A. S. 

Research Society, 
Raiashahi, Bengal. 

81 

Rai Bahadur, Brajendra Mohan 
Maitra, M. A , B, L., M, L. C, 

Do. 

82 

Ksliitischandra Sarkar, Esq., M.A., 

Do. 

83 

B. I*« 

Dr. B. A, Saletore, M. A , Pb. D., 

Delegate, The Indian Re- 


D Phil., 170 Maniktolla Street, 

search Instisute, Cal- 


Calcutta. 

cutta 

84 

Dr. M. R, Samey, Bangalore 

Do, 

85 

Dir. H. Subramonia Iyer 

Delegate, The Observatory, 
Trivandrum 

86 

0 . D. Agrawalla, Esq., B.A., 0. 

Delegate, The MahakosaJa 


Executive Engineer, Raipur, 

Historical Society, 


C„ P. 

Bilaspur, Via Raipur. 

87 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma, Esq.,Kavy- 
avinoda) M. H. S. Hony. Se¬ 
cretary 

Do 0 

88 

V. Narayana Iyerj Esq., M, A,, 

Delegate, The Samskrta 


m.i» , Assistant Editor, Tamil 

Academy, Madras. 


Lexicon, University of Madras ' 

89 

Prcf. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 

Do. 

90 

Dr. O, Kunban Raja 

Do. 

91 

Df. T. R. Chintamani 

Do, 

92 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

Do. 

93 

Prof - L. V, Ramaswami Iyer, 

Delegate, The Rama Varma 


Ernakulam 

Research Institute, Tri- 
chuSr, Cochin State. 

94 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, 

Delegate, The Andhra Iti- 
hasa Samsodhaka Man 
dali, Guntur. 

95 

R> Subramanian, Esq., M. A. C/o 
Dr. M. Rama Rao 

Do. 

96 

Srijnt Sarbeswar Kataki 

Delegate, The Kamarupa 
Anusandhan Samiti, 
Gauhati, Assam. 

97 

Srijut Divakar Gosvam^M. A,, b. l. 

Do. 

98 

Vallamknlathu Karonakaran Nair 

Delegate, All-Kerala Cul- 


Esq., b. sc., Ii.t.,, Kudamalur, 

tural Association, Kot- 


Kottayam 

tayam. 




xVii 

Delegates— toontd,) 

No* Name and address. I Status. 


99 A. N. Krishna Iyengar, Esq, m, A, Delegate, The Adyar Libr- 
t. aiy, Theosophical 

Society, Madras* 

100 Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D. Litt., The Bihar and Orissa Re- 

Prlneipal, T. N. J. College, search Society. 
Bhagalpur 

101 Ayurvedacharya Pr<)f. D. Ranga- All India Hereditary Ayur- 

eharyulu, n. d. on. o.,Ph.N.D. vedic Doctor’s League, 

Guntur. 

102 Nadiganavachaspathy Ayurveda- Do. 

ratna Dr* P. Anaudapandit, 

M. d. m. s, 

103 Dr. Pratapkumar V&idya Do, 

104 Dr. T. Jiyyar Doss, Harijan Secre- Do, 

tary 

105 Prof, M. B. Emeneau, ph. d ,Sum' Delegate, The American 

msr house, Ootacamund Oriental Society, New 

Haveu. 

106 Dr. Arnold A. Bake, 38 Lands- Delegate, The India Society, 

downe Crescent, London London 

107 Dr. F. W. Thomas, 161 Woodstock Delegate, University of Ox- 

Road, Oxford ford. 

108 Dr. F. W. Thomas Do. Delegate, School of Orintal 

Studies, London. 

109 Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, D. Litt. Do. 

110 Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, ph. d. Do. 

111 Dr. K. Goda Varma, m.a ,ph. D. Do. 

112 The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur K. K, Do. 

Pandalai, lift. D. 

113 Bahadur Chand Chhabra, Esq., Delegate, the Kem Insti- 

m.a«, Ph. D , Asst.Supt. tute, Leyden, Holland, 

for Epigraphy, Ootacmaund 

114 Dr, A. A. Bake, London. Do. 

115 Dr, Herman Goetz., Kern Insti- Do. 

tute, Leyden. 

116 Dj, M, B. Emeneau, Ph, n., Sum- Delegate, The Yale Univer- 

mer House, Ootacamund sity, New Haven. 

117 Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum. Do. 

118 M. HamiduUah, Esq,, Katal- Delegate, Institutdes etu- 

mandi, Hyderabad. des IsJamiques—Paris 

University. 

119 N. Kesava Pillai, Esq„ Vanchi- Delegate, Sri Ohittiratirunal 

yoor, Trivandrum. Library and Reading 

room, Trivandrum. 

120 Fr. Muhammrad HamiduiJah, Oe- Delegate, The University of 

mania University, Hyderabad Bonn and the Oriental 

_ Seminar. 
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r el egates — {con fdj 


No. 

Name and address. 

Status, 

121 

Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Director of 
Archseology^ Netherlands In¬ 
dies, Batavia 

Delegate, The Royal Bata¬ 
via Society of Arts and 
Sciences 

122 

Leon Saint Jean, Esq,,, Advocate, 
Kaiikai 

Delegate, The French Insti- 
tut for Indi anisine. 

123 

Prof. P. Meile 

Delegate* the University 
of Paris. 

124 

A sol A. A, Fyzee, Esq., 43 Chou- 
pati Road, Bombay. 

Delegate, Islamic Research 
Associ ation, Bombay. 

125 

Faiz B. Tyabji, Esq, m. a , Bar-at- 
Law, Retired Judge, Bombay 
High Court, Bombay. 

Do. 

126 

R. D. Karmarkar, Esq,, Principal, 
Sir Parashurambhau College, 
Po^na 

Delegate, The University of 
Bombay 

127 : 

V. V. Mirnshi, Esq„ M. A., Profes¬ 
sor, Morris College, Nagpur. 

Delegate, Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity, Nagpur. 

128 

Dr H.C. Seth, M. a , Ph. d. Assist¬ 
ant Professor, K. E. College 
Amro at i. 

Do, 

129 

Hiralal Jain, Esq*, M.A,,IjL-b , Do. 

Do. 

130 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Esq,, M. A., 
Professor of Indian History 
and Archeology. 

Delegate, University of 
Madras, Madras, 

iSl 

Dr.N. Venkatararoanayya, Reader 
in Indian History 

Do. 

138 

Professor S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastry, Reader in Philosophy 

Do. 

183 

Dr. C. I£unhan Raja, Reader in 
Sanskrit 

Do. 

184 

S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Esq, B* A., 
b. b , Reader in Tamil 

Do. 

135 

T. R. Chintamani, M, A , ph. D , 
Lecturer in Sanskrit 

Do. 

136 

R. P. Sethu Pillai, Esq., b. a., b. 
L., Lecturer in Tamil 

Do. 

137 

K. Ramakrishnayya Garu, Esq., 
M. A., Lecturer in Telugu 

Do. 

138 

H. Chennakesava Iyengar, Esq., 
3 i. o. L., Lecturer in Kannada 

Do. 

139 

S. Laksbmipat-hi Sastri, Esq, Lec- 
| turer in Telugu 

Do. 

340 

[ P. Krisbnan Nalr, Esq., Lecturer 
in Malayiilam 

Do. 

141 ' 

V.R, Ramachandra Dikshitar,Esq, 
M, A., Lecturer in Indian His¬ 
tory 

Do. 





XIX 


Delegates— (contd.) 


No. 

Name and Address. 

1 

! 

j Status. 

1 

142 

P. Sarabamurthi, Esq, B a%, B.L., 

Delegate, University of 


Lecturer in Indian Music 

Madras. 

143 

Cr. Y 0 Raghavan, Assistant to the 


144 

Editor,Catalogue Catalogorum 

Do. 

Mm. Vidyavachaspatl KuPpu- 

Delegate* Annamalai Uni- 

145 

swami Sastri, m. a. 

versity, Chidambaram. 

V. A. Ramas>vamy Sastri, Esq„ 



Lecturer in Sanskrit 

Do. 

146 

A.Chidambaranatha Cbsttiar^Esq, 



M. A., Lecturer in Tamil 

Do. 

147 

Rao Sahib C. S. SrinlvaSachari, 
m. A„ Professor of Indian His- 

148 

tory 

Do. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 



Pramathanath Tharkabhu- 

Delegate, Benarea Hindu 

140 

shan 

University, 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswamy 

159 

Iyengar, M. A. 

Do. 

*Rao Bahadur Dr. S, K, Belvalkar. 


151 

M. A , Ph, D. 

Dr, A, S. Altekar. M. A , Ph, D, 

Do. 

152 

Pandit, A, Chinnaswamy Sastri, 
AvL 

Do. 

153 l 

Sastri Raghuvara Miihulal, M. A , 

Delegate, Allahabad 

154 

M. o, L., Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

University 

Professor K, Chattopadhyaya, Lee- 


155 

turer, Sanskrit Department, 

Do. 

Dr. Dhirendra Vann a, M. a.. 


d. Lilt, Head of the Hindi 
Department, Allahabad 

• 

156 

University. 

Do. 

Dr. M. H. Syed, Ph. d., d. Litt,, 


157 ; 

Lecturer, Urdu Department. 

Do. 

Dr, Hari Chana Sastri, Principal, 
T. N. J, College, Bhagalpur 

Delegate, Patna University. 

158 

Dr. K. Gopalacharl 5 m. A., Ph. d. 

Delegate, St. Xavier’s 
College, Palamcottah, 

159 

Srimathy V. K. Kartiayani 

Delegate, H. H. the 

160 

Amma, M. A. 

Maharaja’s College 
for Women, Trivandrum, 

S, Gopala Menon 3 Esq , m. a. 

Do. 

161 

N. Gopala Pillai, Esq, ? M, A, 

Delegate, H. H. the 
Maharaja’s College of 
Arts, Trivandrum. 
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D ^legates - -( contd .) 


No. 

Name and Address. 

Status. 

162 

Pandit V, Venkatarama Sh&rma, 

Delegate H. H. the 


Vidyabhushana 

Maharaja’s College of 
Arts, Trivandrum, 

163 

Srimathy K. Minaksbi Amma, 



M. A. 

Do t 

164 

N. Kunjuraman Pillai, Esq,, M. a., 


B. L. 

Do. 

165 

A, S- Muthiah Mudaliar, Esq,, 



M. A. 

Do. 

166 

Vidvan C I Gopala Pillai, u. A. 

Do, 

167 

V. Narayana Pillai, Egq, 3 m a,, 

Do. 


B. Ii. 

168 

K. Mam men. Esq., M, A, 

Do, 

169 

Prof, R. Srinivasan, M, A. 

Delegate, H, H. the 
Maharaja’s College of 
Science, Trivandrum. 

170 

Miss K. 0. Annamma, M. A. 

Do. 

171 

S Umamaheswar, Esq,, M. A. 

V. Sankara Iyer, Esq., M, A., Ij, t. 

Do, 

172 

Do, 

178 

C. V, Subbarama Iyer, Esq,, 31. a. 

Do, 

174 

V Sivarama.krisnha Iyer,Esq.,M,A, 

Do, 

175 

P. K. Krishna Pillai, Esq., M. A, 

Do, 

3 76 

K. R. Krishna Iyer, Esq. M. A. 

Do, 

•177 

A, Narayanan Potti,Esq., M. A. 

Do. 

178 

Ittyerah Joseph, Esq , M. A. 

* Do. 

179 

P. A&anthan Pillai, Esq., M. A, 

Do. 

180 

C. Pannirukaiperumal Mudaliar, 



Esq., M. A,, B. L. 

Do, 

181 

Eev. Fr. Romeo Thomas, t. o. 

Delegate 3 St. Rerchman’s 


0. D. 

College, Chang ana- 

cherry. 

182 

M. P. Paul, Esq., M. a. 

Do. 

183 

K. Sankara Pillai, Esq., b, A. 

Do. 

184 

0. C. Varghese, Esq., M, a , n. T. 

Do, 

185 

P. K. Uoraiswamv Saxma, Esq, 

Do. 

186 

P, V, Ulahannan, Egq„ M. A. 

I'o, 

187 

M. S. Srinivasa Sarma, Esq.-M. A. 

Delegate; National College, 
Tricbinopoly. 

188 

Prof. A N Upadhyp, R ajar am 

Delegate, The Pajaram 


College, Kolhapur 

College} Kolhapur, 

189 

A. M. Satakoparamanujschariar, 

Delegate, the Government 


Esq., Tamil Pandit 

College, Kumba- 
konam. 



XXI 


Delegates.—( eontd # ) 



Status. 


190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 


Prof. H. C. Ray Qhoudhuri, M. A., Delegate, The Calcutta 
Head of the Department, of University. 

Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University 

Prof, Haron KhanSherwani, m. a. Osmania University, 
(Oxon), Head of the Depart Hyderabad, 

ment of History 

Dr. Abdul Haq, D. Litfe., Head of 

the Department of Arabic Do. 

Dr- Md- Nizamuddin, Ph. d., 

Head of the Department of Do. 

Persian 

Quari Qutbuddin, Esq., b. A, 

Reader, Faculty of Theology Do. 

Hamidullah, E3q ; ,w:. A., nn. i\ 9 

Lecturer, Faculty of Law Do. 

Abdul Majeed Siddique, Esq., 
m. A., nL. B., Lecturer in 
History Do. 

G. V- Acharya, Esq , b- a., m. r. Delegate, The Prince of 
A.S., Curator, Prince of Wales Wales Museum, 

Museum, Bombay Bombay. 

Brahmasri Mahavidvan Emberu- Muzari Department, 

manacbar, Principal, Government of Mysore. 

Sanskrit College, Melkote, 

Mysore 

N. MaUikarjuna Sastri, Esq., 

M. A., Principal, Sri Chama- Do. 

rajendra Veda Mahapatasala-, 

Bangalore 

V..S. Agrawalla, Esq., M. A., Delegate* The Curzon 
Curator, Curzon Museum of Museum of Archaeo- 

Archgeology, Muttra logy, Muttra. 

A. L. Swadia, Esq., Curator, Delegate, The Watson 
Watson Museum, Rajkot Museum, Rajkot 

Ra? Bahadur, Prayag Dayal Delegate, The Provincial 

Museum, Lucknow. 

G. Yazdani, Esq., m. a., o. b. e., Government of H. E. H. 
Director of Archaeology, the Nizam’s Domi* 

Hyderabad niousr Hyderabad. 

Prof, G. H. Bhatt, M, a , Baroda 

College Government of Baroda. 

Dr. S. M. Ali, Professor of Com¬ 
parative Religion, Baroda 
College Do. 
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Delegates—( contd .) 


Name and Address. 



206 Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., Ph, D., Delegate, Dacca Univer 

Vice-Chancellor sity, Hamna P. O 

207 Prof. S. K. De, m.a,, D. r,itt., Do. 

Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit 

208 Prof. S. M. Hussain, M. A., d. Phil.j Do. 

Head of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies 

209 Dr. M. I. Borah, M. A., Ph.- D., Head Do. 

of the Department of Persian 
and Urdn 

210 H, D. Bhattacharya, Esq., M. A., B.L.J Do. 

Head of the Department of 
Philosophy 

211 Dr. S« N. Bhattacharya, M. A., Ph. d., Do 

Lecturer in History 

212 Dr. Lakshman Sarup s M. A., Ph. d. Delegate, Punjab 

University. 

213 Dr. Mnhammed Shafi, M. A., Ph. d. Do . 

214 Rai Bahadur, Daya RamSahni,M. A, Delegate, Jaipur State. 

0. x. e., Director of Archaeology, 

Jaipur r 

216 Dr. Andreas Nell Delegate, Royal Asiatic 


216 Julius De Lanerolle, Esq. 

217 Harihaianath Tandon Esq., M. A. 

^Professor of Hindi 

218 Dr. K. C. Pandey, M, A.» Ph. D., 

M, o. r,., Lecturer in Sanskrit 


Delegate, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ceylon 
Branch. 

Do. 

Delegate, University of 
Agra. 

Delegate, Lucknow 
University. 


219 C. P. Mathew Esq., M. A., Philoso- Delegate, Union Christ- 


phy Department, Union Xian 
College 

220 T. I. Ponnen Esq,, m.a,, History 

Department 

221 D Padmanabhan Unni, Esq., M. A , 

Malayalam Department 

222 Jal Pestonji Birdy, Esq , m. a. 


228 Dr V- K. Bhandarkar, M. a , ph. n, 
224 A. KaramegaKonar, Esq. 


ianCollege, Alwaye. 


Delegate, Indian Histori¬ 
cal Research Insti¬ 
tute, Bombay. 

Do. 

Delegate. The American 
College, Madura. 

Do. 


226 C. I Philip, Esq., M. A,, Department Do. 

of History 

226 Dewan Bahadur Dr. S, Krishna- Delegate, Royal Asiatic 
swami Aiyengar, Sripadam, Society, Great Bri- 

Mylapore, Madras tain and Ireland. 
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Delegates— (contdS) 


No. 

Name and Address. 

Status. 

227 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M. a . 3 Lit., Pro¬ 
fessor of History, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore 

Delegate, University of 
Mysore. 

228 

Dr. W. F. Stutterhelm, Director of 
Archaeology, Netherlands Indies 

Delegate, Java-institute, 
Jogakarta. 

229 

V. K, Bhave Esq*, B. a 4) Assistant 
Editor, Kesari, Poona 

Delegate, Bharata Itl- 
has Samsodhaka 
Mandala, Poona. 

230 

K. A. Fitter, Esq., Secretary, Iran 
League, Hornby Road, Bombay 

Delegate, The Iran Lea* 
gue, Bombay. 

231 

Dr. A. P. Dezoysa, M, A., Ph, D,, 
Bar-at-law, Colombo 

Delegate, Oriental Soci¬ 
ety of Ceylon. 

232 

Prof. P. R. Kurup, b. a. (Hons,), 
(London) 

Do. 

283 

M. D. Raghayan, Esq., b. a. 

Deles ate, Government 
Museum, Madras. 

234 

M.Abdul Azis Memon Sahib, Reader 
in Arabic 

Delegate, Muslim Uni¬ 
versity j Aligarh, 

285 

Dr. S, Uadi Hasan, Ph, d. 

Do. 

2^5 

, Dr, K, R. Subramoniam M. a., ph, d. 

Delegate, Andhra Uni¬ 
versity. 

237 

G. J, Somayaji, Egq, 

Do. 

238 

S, P t Chaturvedi, M. A,, Lecturer in 
Sanskrit 

Delegate, Morris College, 
Nagpur. 

239 

Vidvan K. S, Kamesvara Rao 

Delegate, P R. College, 
Cocauada. 

240 

Y. Venkatai'amana, M, A., b, e, d. 

Do. 

241 

Dr. V. V, Nataiaja Sastri, 

Delegate, Safuskrita Sa- 
hitya Pari shat, Trl- 
chlnopoly. 

242 

Mahamahopadhyaya, Pandit Lachh-, 
midhar, m, a,,m, o. l,, Sastri 

Delegate* Delhi Univer¬ 
sity. 

243 

Shamsul Ulama Haji Maulyi Abdm* 
Rahman 

Do. 

244 

Dr, S 0 Szhar Ali. m. a., Ph. d. 

Do. 

246 

N. N, Chaudhury,M. A. 

Do. 

246 

Dr, Har Dutt Sharma, M. a., ph. D. 

Do. 

247 

Kesav Appa Padhye, B. a ; , ii, b. 

Delegate, The Buddha 
Society, Bombay. 

248 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M. A., 
d. iiitt. 

! Delegate, Vangiya Sahi- 
tya JParishat, Cal¬ 
cutta, 

249 

Dr. S. K De, m. a.., b. l., d. iiitt. 

Do. 

260 

Dr, W. F. Stutterheim 

Delegate, Government of 
the Netherlands East 
Indies, 
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LIST OF DONORS. 

1 C. P, Skrine Esq., i. C. S., 0. b. e , Resident, Madras States, 
(Vice-Patron.) 

2. Sachivottama, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, K. 0 . I. E , 

Dewanof Travancore, (Vice-Patron.) 

3. Khan Bahadur, Nawab, Sir Muhammad Habibullah Sahib 

Bahadur, k, c. s. i„ K. 0 . i, e„ ll, d„ Ex-De- 
wan of Travancore, Aziz Manzil, Lloyd’s Road, Cathe¬ 
dral P. 0 , Madras. 
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of Public Instruction, Tra vane ore, Trivandrum. 

163. A, Vedaelromani, Esq., m. a,. Lecturer, Scott Xian College, 

Nagercoil. 

164. N. P. Hariharau, Esq., Director of Information, Trivandrum. 

156. Mr&. Hariharan, C/o N. P. Hariharan, Esq., Director of Infor¬ 
mation, Trivandrum. 

156. T. S. Sethuraman Esq., Pandit, Scott Christian High School, 
* , Nagercoil. 

157. R. Panchanadesvara Sastri, Esq,, Scott Christian High 

School, Nagercoil, 

158. P. N. Kunjan Pillai, m. a., Superintendent, Central Verna¬ 

cular Records, Trivandrum, 

159. N. K. Padman&hha Pillai, Esq., Director of Textile Tech&o- 

logy, University of Travancore, Trivandrum. 

160. Mrs, B, H, Knoemschild, C/o Mr. B, H, Knoetnschild, Con¬ 

cordia English High School, Perurkada, Trivandrum, 

161. Mr-3. . Truscott. C/o G. B, E. Truscott, Chief Engineer, 

Trivandrum. 

162. Mrs. Tudor, C/o Mrs. Truscott, Trivandrum. 

168. Mrs. Simpson, C/o Dr Jan es Simpson, Durbar Physician, 
Trivandrum. 

164. Miss.. >M. Rosemeyer. b, a , h. t., Inspectress of -Schools* 

Trivandrum, (Since retired ) 

165. P. I. Simon Esq,, Esq., b. A,, u. ii., Government Pleader, 

Trivandrum. 

166. Mrs, P. I. Simon, C/o Mr, P. I- Simon, Trivandrum. 

167. G. Paramesvaran Pillai, Esq , b. a., b.l,, High Court Judge, 

Trivandrum. 

168. Mrs. Devasikhamani, b. a,, l. t , l'uspectress of Girls’ Schools, 

Trivandrum. 

169. T, Ramaiingam Pillai, Esq , m a,, Gandhari amman Street, 

Trivandrum. 

170. K. R. Narayana Iyer, Esq., b. A,, b. sc., Director of Agri¬ 

culture and Fisheries, Trivandrum. 
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171. Vidvan V. T. Ipe, C. M. S. College, Kottayam. 

172. A, Thanu Pillai, Egq., B. A., B. L*, M, L. A., Advocate, 

Trivandrum. 

373. IC E. Job, Esq., M. a.,l. t., Teacher, Trivandrum. 

174. Lt, Col. H. L. Watkis, Commandant, State Forces, 

Trivandrum. 

175. N. Ganapathi Iyer, Esq,, m. A., n. r., Headmaster, Kavya 

Section, Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

176. S. Velu Pillai, Esq., b. a,, b. n.. Advocate, Trivandrum. 

177. Mrs. Velu Pillai C/o S. Velu Pillai, Esq., b. a., b. l., 

Trivandrum. 

178. Mrs- A. N. Tampi, C/o A. N. Tampi, Esq., Trivandrum. 

179. Mrs. H. Paramesvaran, C/o Dr. H. Paramesvaran, 

Trivandrum. 

380. Mrs. Paramesvara Panicker, C/o P. R. Parainc-svara Pani- 
cker. Esq., Trivandrum. 

181. Mrs. Poduval, C/o Dr. R. R. Poduval, Trivandrum, 
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LIST OF F4NDITS INVITED FOR THE 
PANDITA-PARISAT. 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Tata Subbaraya Sastry, 

Vizi anag&ram, 

2. Mahamahopadhyaya KaPisth&lam Deslkachari, Tirupati. 

3. Mahamahopadhyaya Karnngulam Krishna Sastry, 

Late Principal, Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras. 

4. Mahamahopadhyaya Dandapanisvamy Dlkshitar,^ 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, Chidam¬ 
baram. 

5. Mahamahopadhyaya KuPpuswami Sastry, Annamalai 

University, Annamalainagar, Chidambaram. 

6. Mahamahopadhyaya R. V. Krishnamaoharlar, Retired 

Sanskrit Pandit, Kambakonam. 

7. Mahamahopadhyaya Tattai Srinivasachari, TrichinoPoly. 

8. Mahamahopadhyaya Lakshmipuram Srinivasachari, 

Retired Professor, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

0. Mahamahopadhyaya R. Shama Sastry, Retired Director 
of Archaeology, Mysore. 

10. Mahamahopadhyaya Yajnaswami Sastrigal, Advaita, 

Sabha, Knmbakonam. 

11. Rao Bahadur S. K. Padmanabba Sastry, 3anskrit Pandit 

Mylapore, Madras. 

12. Mahamahopadhyaya P. Venkatachala Sastry Principal 

Sankara Gurukula, Kaladi, Travanccre. 

13. M. R. Ry. A. V. Gopalachariar, Avl., Pleader, Sriiangam, 

14. M. R. Ry. M. Hiriyanna Avl., Retired Professor, Mysore. 

35. M. R. Ry. Venkateswara Dekshitar, Avl., Vedanta Pandit, 
Tirupati, 

16. M. R. Ry. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Avl., Retired Junior 

Sanskrit Pandit, University of Madras, Madras, 

17. M. R. Ry, Tattachari, Avl, Principal, Devasthanam Sans¬ 

krit College, Tirupati. 

38. M. R. Ry. Ramasnbba Sastri Avl, Vyakaranft Pandit, 
Annamalai University, Chidambaram l 

19* M. R, Ry. A. Sankara Sastry, Avl, Kallidaiknriohi, 



55. M. R, Ry, M, Vaidyanatha Sastri, Avl., Vyakarana Pandit, 
Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi> 

21. M. R, Ry, S, T. G. Varadachari, Avl., Narasimha Sans¬ 

krit College, Chittigudur, Masuiipatam. 

22. M. R, Ry. V. Krishnamachari, Avl., Sanskrit Pandit, 

Presidency College, Madias, 

23. M. R. Ry. K. G, Natesa Sastry, Avl,, Ayurveda Pandit, 

Venkataramana Dispensary, Mylapore, Madras. 

24. M. R* Ry. A. RamanujacbarJar, Avl,, Principal, Sanskrit 

College, Sriperumbudur, Chinglepul, 

25. M. R. Ry, K, S. Krishnamurthi Sasfrigal, Avl., Rames- 

wararn Devasthanam Pathasala, Madura. 

26. M. R, Ry. N, Kuppuswami Aiyah, Avl., B. A., Tirupati. 

27. M. R. Ry, V. K. Kumara Tathacharlar, Avl,, T, P, Koil 

Street, Triplicane, Madras. 

28. M. R. Ry Attoor Krishna Pisharoti, Avl., Triohur, Cochin 

State, 

29. M, R. Ry. K t Rama Pisharoti, Avl,, M, d. l\, 

Tripiinithura. 

80. M. R, Ry. Ayy a Sastrigal, Avl,, Chendamangalam. 

8i> M, R. Ry, P."S. Ana^tanarayana Sastry, Avl., Maharaja’s 
College, Ernakulam, Cochin. 

82. Mabopadhyaya K. Sivaramakrishna Sastry, Avl*, 

Kai'amana, Trivandrum., 

83. Kavitarkika SImham Chakravarti Pandita Gopala- 

r chai'yulu, Gollapuram Samsthanam, Moorvakona 
P. 0., Kurnool District. 

84. Vidvan Tfrumangalam Narasimhachariar, Retd. Sanskrit 

Pandit, Presidency College, Madras. 

85. Pandit S. Gopalachariar, Sanskrit Pandit, St. Joseph’s 

School, Chinglepnt. 

86. Pandit A. Varadachariar, Sanskrit'Pandit, U. F. C. M. 

High School, Conjeevar&rn, 

37, Vidvan A. Sadagopacbarlar, Retd. Sanskrit Pandit, 
Oriental Library, Madras. 

88, Mi man ;8a Siroman: A. S. Reaganat-haohariar, C/o M, K. 
Th fchschariar, P. F. Koil Jtreet, Madras 

39. Vidvar. K. V, V Neelamegachariar, Prolessor, S. V. S< 

College, Tirupati. 

40, Sahityaratna Mahavidvan Gopalakriehna Sastry, Mysore. 
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41, PanditS, Venkatachala Sastrigal, Ketd, Nyaya Pandit 

and Headmaster, Government Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum. 

42, Mimamsasiromani, V yaka ra na-Mab op a dhyaya, Pandit, 

S. Paramesvara Sarma/Government Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum. 

43, Pandit Lakekmanacbari, Avl,, Sanskrit College, Madura. 

44, V. S. Ramaswami Sastrigal, Avl, B. A., B. L,, Melaman- 

galam Village, Periyakulam Taluk. 

45 Pandit Hamachandra Dikshitar, Mylapore, Madras. 

46. M ahamabo padhya ya Pandit Pramatbanatli Tharka- 

bhushan, Principal, Oriental College, Benares* 

47. Pandit BalakrishnaMiera, Professor of Vedanta, Oriental 

College, Benares Hindu University. 

48. Vedavisarada Mimamsakesari Pandit A, Chirmaswami 

Sastri, Professor of Mlmamsa and Dharma Sastra, 
Oriental College, Benares, 

49. Pandit Narayan Sastri Kiste Avl,, Sahityacharva, Queen’s 

College, Benares. 

60. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vaidyanatha Sastri, Sanskrit 
PathasaJa, Bangalore, 

51. Pandit Krishnamoorthy Acbarya, Government Sanskrit 
College, Mysore. 

62. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit WaSudeo* Shastri, Abhyan- 

kara, Poona City. 

63. Pandit M. Ramadkvani, Mimamsacharya, Sanskrit Col¬ 

lege, Gwalior. 

64. Raghunatha Sastri Kogje Avl tJ Tarkatirtha, Kaivalya- 

dhama, Lonavala. 

65. Pandit Lakghmana Sastri Jo?bi, Tharkabhushan, Prajna 

Pathasala, Wai, 

66. Mahamahopadliyaya Pandit Shridhar Sastri Pathak, 

Dbulia. 

57, Satasvatibliu shan Pandit Wamansaetri Rinjavadeka, 
Mimamsavidyalaya* Poona. 

68, Pandit Uppin Bettigiri Sastri Sanskrit Pathasala* 

Dharwar, 

69. Pandit Naiayana Sastri Wadikar* Sanskrit Vidyalajra* 

Ahmedabad. 

(10, Panciitaraitnam K. Valjya Rama Pieharoti, AvI.i Tripum- 
thnra. 



61. K. Ackutha Poduval, AvL, Sanskit College, Tripuni- 

thnra. 

62. Mooriyil Narayanan Nambisan, Avl,, Ayurveda Vaidya- 

eala, Trichur. 

63. P. Krishnan Naia, Avl., Siromani, Oniversity of Madras. 

64. Trkkovil Rama Warner Avl., Sanskrit College, Tripuni- 

thnia. 

65. Sankaranarayana Sastrigal Avl., Sanskrit College, Tri¬ 

punithura. 

66. Krishna Sastrigal, Avl., Sanskrit College, Tripunithura. 

67. Siromani Narayana Sastrigal, Avl., Principal, Sanskrit 

College, Pat-tambi. 

68. H. H. Rama Varrna, (Parikehife Tampuran\ 9th Prince of 

Cochin, Tripunithura. 

69* R. Panchanadesvara Sastrl, Avl, Scott Xian College, 
Nagercoil. 

70. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hath! Bbai Sastry, Jamnagar, 

Kathiawad 

71. Rao Sahib, Makakavi, UlloOr S. Paramesvara Aiyer, M. a., 

b. L, .Trivandrum. 

72. Sasanavidyavibhushana Mahavidvan Brahmasri V. Soma- 

chary a, Krlshnamoorthipuram, Mysore, 

78. Mahavidvan Brahmasri D. Vasudevacharya, Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

74. M. Lakshminarasimhiab, Esq,, M a A., Lecturer in Sans¬ 

krit, Mahaiaja’s College, Mysore, 

75. S. B. ?rishnamoorthi, Esq,, M. A., Principal,*Maharaja’s 

Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

76. Mahavidvan Brahmasri Dhali Narasimha Bhattar, Veda 

Department, Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

77. Mahavidvan Brahmasri Gundavadkanigal, Maharaja’s 

Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

78. B. S. Venkataramiah, Esq,, M, a., b. t., Board of Sans¬ 

krit Studies and Examinations in Mysore, M, S. 
College, Mysore. 

79. Brahmasri Vidvan R, Desikacharya, Pandit, Sri Chama- 

rajendra Sanskrit College, Bangalore. 

80. V. K. Subramanya Sastri, Avl., Siromani, Trivandrum. 

81. MaJiamakop^dkyaya K. Narayanan Namhoodiripad, Kill*-' 

mangal am. 



82. Mahamahopadhyaya Siddhanti Siv&sankara Sastriga], 

Retired Sanskrit and Kannada Pandit, Presidency 
College, Madra, 

83. Mahamahopadhyaya T. V. Sreenivasacharlar, St Joseph's 

College, Trichinopoly. 

84. Mahamahopadhyaya U. V, Swaminatha Iyer, Tyagaraja 

Vilas, Triplicane, Madras, 

85. Brahmasri Vidvan Venkatasubba Saetrigal, Board High 

School, Kollegal. 

86. Brahmasri Darbha Sarves-war* Sashigal, Pithapnram. 

87. Pandit K. G. Nanjundaradhya, Keregode Mutt Mandya 

Taluk. 

88. Brahmasri Vidvan K. Gopa^krtBlinavadhanigal, Mysore. 

89. D, Venkataramia-h, Esq., b> a., L, T., Retd. Circle Ins¬ 

pector of Education, Ba^avangudi, Bangalore. 

90. Dr. C. Kunhan’Raja, M, a , i>, Pnil., University of Madras. 

91. V. Krishnan Tampi, Esq., Superintendent of Studies in 

Sanskrit and Dravidian Languages, Trivandrum. 

92. VidyabhushanaV- Venkatarama Sharma, Avl., Lecturer in 

Sanskrit, College of Arts, Trivandrum. 

93. Tolur Raghavendracharya, Avl., Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum. 

94. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Avl., Sanskrit Pathasala, Sri- 

rangam, 

95. The Adhyaksha, SriChamarajendra Veda Mahapathasala, « 

Chamarajapuram, Mysore. 

96. The Adhyaksha, 1 Sanskrit Pathasala, Belur. 

97. The Agent, Sri Srngeri Mutt, Srngeri. 

98. Dr. Godavarma, Principal, Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

99. The Secretary, Advanced Sanskrit School, Jami, Vizia- 

nagaram. 

100, The Headmaster, Advanced Sanskrit School, Trithalam. 

101. V, Sankara Iyer, Esq, M. a., l-, t., Sanskrit Lecturer, 

College of Science, Trivandrum. 

102, Vidyasagara Vidyavachaspati Prof t P. P, S. Sastri, m. a., 

Madras. 

103. IC. Sambasiva Sastry, Avl., Curator; Oriental Manu¬ 

scripts Department, Trivandrum, 

104, Vidvan V. R. Paramesvaran Pillai, Curator; Palace 

Museum, Padmanabhapuram. 

105. R. Ramakrishna Sastri, Avl., Aarts College, Trivandrum, 



106. S. Padmanabha Sastri, Avl.» Vyakarana Pandit, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum, 

107. A. Parameswara Sastri, Avl., Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum. 

108. K, Ramakrishna Sastri, AvJ., Pandit, Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrum. 

109. K. N, Padmanabha Panic ker, Avl., Vyakarana Pandit, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

110. S. Nilakanta Sastri, Avl, Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit Col¬ 

lege, Trivandrum. 

111. Ravi Vama Tampan, Avl., Vyakarana Pandit, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum. 

112. M. Sivasubramania Sastri, Avl, Vyakarana Paudit, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

113. K, Mabadeva Sastri, Avl., Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit Col¬ 

lege, Trivandrum, 

114. Balarama Panioker, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit Col¬ 

lege, Trivandrum. 

115. Srinivasa Sarma, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrum. 

116. K. Yegnanarayana Sastri, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum, 

117. K Velayudhan 'Filial, Avl., Kavya Teacher Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum 

118. M. H. Sastri, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrum. 

119. K, Mahadeva Sastri, Avl,, Head Pandit, Curators’ Office, 

Trivandrum, 

• 

120. N. Rama Sastri, Avl., Assistant Pandit, Curator’s Office. 

Trivandrum. 

121. E. Narayana Sastri, Avl., Assistant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office, Trivandrum. 

122. K. S, Mahadeva Sastri, Avl., Assistant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office, Trivandrum. 

123. Srimati L. Bhavani, Assistant Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandrum, 

124. K. GoPaJa Pillai, Avl., b. A,, Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandrum, 

125. T. Narayana Kurup, Avl., M. A., Assistant Pandit, 

Curator’s O ffice, Trivandrum „ 

126. A, Ramaie, Avl., b, a., Assistant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office, Trivandrum, 
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127. Subbarayachariar, AvL, Assistant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office, Trivandrum. 

128. N. Viswanatha Sastri, Avl., Assistant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office, Trivandrum. 

129. V. Hama Sarma, Avl., Pandit, Sanskrit College, Trivan¬ 

drum. 

ISO. Rama Sastri, Avl., Ayurveda Siromani, Assistant Pandit, 
Curator’s Office, Trivandrum. 

131. Brabmasri, Mail avid van, L. Subramanya Jyotsyar, Avl., 

Retd. Government Astrologer, Trivandrum. 

132. S. Sankaranarayana Dikehitar, Avl,, Retd. Sanskrit 

College Pandit, Trivandrum. 

133. Pamthinatka Sastrial, Avl., Retd, Munshi, Karamanai, 

Trivandrum.- 

134. N. Narayana Sastrl, Avl., Vyakarana Siromani, Tri¬ 

vandrum. 

13ar. V S. Rama Aiyar, Avl., Ayurveda Physician, Valia 
Chalai Street, Trivandrum, 

136, T. S. Sethuraman, Avl,, Pandit, Scott Xian College, 

Nagercoil, 

137. Pandit Sankarasubraraania Sastri, Retd- Sanskrit 

Pandit, St. Joseph’s High School, Trivandrum. 
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List of inviting bodies, past Presidents, 


Inviting Body or 

Place. Institution. Period of Session General President. 


I Poona Bhandarkar Orien- 5th, 8th and 7th Sir Ramakrishna G. 

tal Research Ins- November 1919 Bnandarkar, Poods 

titute (Deputy President 

Dr A. C. Woolner) 

II Calcutta Council of Post- 28th January to Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
Graduate Teaoh lat February Paris 

ing, Calcutta 1922 

University. 

III Madras Madras University 22nd, 23rd and Mahamahopadhyaya 

21th December Dr. Ganganath 

1924 Jha, Allahabad 

IV Allahabad University of 5th, 6th and 7th Bhams-ul-tJlarr a 

Allahabad November 1926 Dr. J. J. Modi, 

Bombay 


V Lahoro University of 19th, 20th, 21st Mahamahopadhyaya 
Punjab and 22nd Novera- Dr. Haraprasad, 

her 1928 Shaatri, Calcutta 


VI Patna Bihar and Orissa 17th, 18th, 19th Bai Bahadur Hiralal, 
Research Society and . 20th De- Katui 
comber 1930 


VII Baroda 


VIII Mysore 


Goverument of 
H. H. the Maha¬ 
raja Gaekwar, 
Baroda 
University of 
Mysore 


27th, 28th. 29th Dr. K. P. Jayaswai, 
and 30th De-! Bar-at-Law, Patna 
cember 1938 I 


29th, 30 th and 
31st December 
1935 aud 1st 
January 1936 


Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, . Madras 


IX Trivandrum Government of 20th, 21st, and Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
H. H. the Maha- 22nd December Oxford 
raja of Travan- 1937 






UL 


Patrons, Secretaries etc. 


Patron. 

Chairman 
of Recep¬ 
tion Com¬ 
mittee. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretaries 
anrl 

Local Secretary (L) 

u 

—i ID 

«8 43 

‘5g 

H. E. Sir George 
Lloyd, Governor of 
Bombay 

P* 

vaidya, 
Bar at-Law. 
Bombay 

Rao Bahadur 
K. G. Joshi 

X Dr P. D. Gune 

2 Prof R. D. Karmarkar 

3 N. B. Utgikar 

i 

H. E. Lord 
Ronaldahay, 
Governor. Bengal 

Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee 

W.R. Gourla* 

HV.fi Gourlay 

2 D- R. Bliawlarkar 

3 Ramprasad Chanda 

ii 

H. E. Viscount; 
Gosohen, Governor, 
Madras 

Dr. E. Mou- 
tieth 
Macphail 

K. Baiasub- 
rahmanya 
Aiyar 

1 S- Krishnasvrami 

A iy an gar 

2 P. P. S. Sastri 

iii 

ET. E. Sir William 
Morris, Governor 
of the U. P.* 

Mm. Dr. 
Gangauath 
Jha 

Dr. H. N. 

Rauade 

1 Pandit Amarnath Jha 

2 Dr. P. K. Achar\a 

3 Maulavi Syed Muha- 
med AliXarai 

IV 

H. E. Sir Geoffrey 
de Montmorency, 

G overnor of 

Punjab 

Dr. A. C. 
Woolner 

Dr. A. 0. 
Woolner 

1 S. Krishnaswtiini 

2 S. K. Belvalkar 

3D. L, Sarup (L.) 

V 

H. E. Sir Hugh 
Lansdown 
Stephenson, 
Governor, Bihar 
and Orissa 

Dr. K. P. 

Jayaswal 
Bar-at Law 

Principal 

D. N Sen 

1 S. Krishnaswami 

2 S. K. Belvalkar 

3 Dr. Hari Chand (L.) 

VI 

fcU H- The Maharaja 
Sayajirao III, Ttie 
Gaekwar of Baroda 

Sir Y. T. 
Krishnama- 
oharit 

Dr A C. 

Woolneri 

I 

1 S. K. BelvalkaV 

2 S. Erishnaswami 

3 B. Bhattach%rya (L.) 

VII 

H- H. The Maharaja 
Sir Krishnarajendra, 
Mysore 

Dr- E. P. 
Matcalfe 

Dr. A. 0. 
Woolner and 
Professor 
A. B Dhruvaf 

1 S. K, Belvalka: 

2 B. Bhattacharya 

8 M. H. Krishna (L > 

VIII 

H. H. The Maharaja 
of Travancore 

Sir Bala Rama 
Varma G. 0.1. E« 

C. V. Chan¬ 
drasekhar an 

Dr. A. B. 

Dhruva 

1 S. K. Belvalkar 

2 M. II. Krishna 

3E.V Poduval (L ) 

1 

IX 


* Could not open the Session in person, 
t Functioned as such, though not under this title, 
t Took charge after the death of Dr-: Woolner* 
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List of 


Section, 

President 

I, Poona, 3919 j 

President 

II. Calcutta, 1912 

: 

President 

III, Madras, 1924 

1 Veda 

R. Ziumiennann 

S. K- Belvalkar ^ 

(Joined to 3) 

2. AveRta (Iranian) 

J. J. Modi 

I. J. S. Tarapore- | 
walla 

Ganganath Jha 

3. Sanskrit Literature 

S- Knppuswami 
Sastri 

Haraprasad Shastri 

j 

Do. 

4. Persian and Arabic 

S. Khuda Bakhsh 

G. S. Rankin 

, Po - 

5. Philos,phy aud 
Religion 

Ganganath Jha 

S. KuppuSwaini 
Sastri 

Do. 

i 

6. Technical Sciences 

G. R- Kayee 

1 

Jogesh Chandra 
Rai 

Do. 

1 

7. History, Geograph v 

S. Krishnaswami 

a. Pol. Hist, and 

R. C. Majumder 

and Chronology 

Aiyangar 

Chronology 

It, Naras ; mhachar 
l)- Soo. and ReL 
Hist. It. Shama- 
sastri 

c. Ano Geography 
K. P. Jayaswal 

8* Anthropology 

(Sociology, Ethno- 

J. J. Modi 

L. K- Anantha- 
lcrishna Iyer 

Do. 

logy, Folklore) 




9. Archaeology, Epi- 

i 

D. R. Bhandarkar 

D. B. Spooner 

Do. 

graphy, Numis¬ 
matics. 




1 ) Fine Arts, 


• • 

Do. 

11. Pali and BudUhism 

Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushan 

Anangarika 

Dhammapala 

S. K 8 Aiyangar 

12. Ardhainogadhi 
(Prakrta) and 

V. K. Raj wade 

Haraprasad Shastri 
(Prakrta) 

Do. 

Jainism 




13. Philology (Linguis- 

Do. 

L. C • Turner 

Do. 

tics) 




14. Modem Indian Lan- 


• • 

Do. 

guages— 
e. General. 




15- Modern Indian 

.. 


Do. 

Languages— 

Z». Provincial. 







Sectional Presidents 

lv 


President 

IV, Allahabad 
1926 

President 

President 

President 

V, Lahore 1928 
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S. Chatterji 
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Siddheswar Varna 
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Nawab Sadar Yar 

S* Khuda Bukbsh 

Abdul Haq (Urdu) 
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(Urdu) 

Jag&rmath Das 

L. Sita Ram 

Shyam Sundar Das 
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Indo-Aryan Ori¬ 
gin) 

2 Iranian (includ¬ 
ing A vesta and 
Old and Middle 
Iranian) 

3. Islamic (jnolnd 
ing Arabic. Per¬ 
sian and Urdu) 

4. Classical Saus- 
krit 

5. Philosophy and 
Religion 

6- Ardhamagadhi, 
Pali aud Prakrts 
(Jainism and 
Buddhism) 

7. History (includ¬ 
ing Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy) 

8. Archaeology, Epi¬ 
graphy and Nu¬ 
mismatics 

9. Ethnology and 
folklore 
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tecture Icono¬ 
graphy aud Mu¬ 
sic} 

II. Technical Sci¬ 
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Ayurveda) 

12. Philology and 
Indian Linguis¬ 
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13. Modern Indian 
Languages (Ge¬ 
neral) 

14. Modem Indian 
Languages (Pro¬ 
vincial) 
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L. Sarup 

B- T. Anklesaria 

A. H. M, Nizamuddin 

S. K. De 

M. Hiriyanna 
P. L. Yaidya 

Radha Kurau.l 
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K. N Diksliit 
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Shahid Suhrawardy 

V. S. Suktliankar 

R. Narasimhacharya 


President 
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K. C. Chattopadhyaya 


S- J. Bulsara 


Muhamraed Shali 
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N P Chakravarti 
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M. H. Krishna 
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Vai ma 


S. M. Katre 


L. V. Ramaswami 

Aiyar 

Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, 
UHoot S. Para- 
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Vishnu's Incarnations. 

Vishnu’s Strides. 
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The Evolution of Animal Offering. 

The Mystic Significance of 
Prauava—Q ju- 

Comparative Sphageologj'. 

The Kausifcakins and Saukhfiyauas. 

Who were the Arurrnaghas ? 
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Ideals of Life in the Zoroastrian 
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The Relation of Philcsophy with 
Religion—Islam. 

Hindu Element in the Urdu Poetry 
of Sultan Muhammad Quli of 
Golcouda. 

Dr- Taba Husain and Pre-Islamic 
Arabic Poetry. 

Some important features of the An¬ 
cient Language developed at 
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Al-Farabi’s Political Philosophy. 

Some Libraries of Istambal. 

Talbiyat al-Jahilia. 

Modernising Forces in Iran. 

The Kharjite Poetry. 


Section IV—Classical Sanskrit. 

President : Prot. F. W. Thomas, m- a., ph. d*, c. i- e. 
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1. M. Sivasubramanya Sastri. Patanjali- 

2. P. R. D- Sharma. A Passage in the Dhvany&loka 

interpreted. 

A Note on Udbhata, the Rhetorician. 


3* S- lakshmipati Sasiri. 
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4. 

Har Pott Sharma, A. 

Niruayakaustubha or Laghunimaya- 
kaustubha of Visveavarabhatta : 
Its Date and Contents- 

5. 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, m- a-, 

b. L. 

Hindu Pilgrimages of the Fifteenth 
Century. 

6 . 

Professor N- B. Purohit, ‘m- A-, 

B. T. 

The Apavarita speech in the Sans¬ 
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A. D- Pusalker, sr. a-, ll. b-, 

N* S- 

Authorship and (late of the Mrccha. 
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It. J. Jani, m- A* 

Six-fold Classification of Lakehana- 
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Pandit Shiva Dutta Sharma- 
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N. Sivarama Sastry, ji- a. 

Problems and Passages in the Caru- 
datta- 

13. 

N- Sivarama Sastry, m. a- 

The Songs of Kalidasa- 

14. 

Sardar, Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe, 
M. A- 

Traoes of Original Lanka in Viilmiki's 
Ultara Kaijda. 

15. 

Vidyasagara Vidyavacaspati 

P- P- S- Sastrij m. a-, 

Comparative Chronology of the Com¬ 
mentators on the RAmayana- 

16. 

A. D. Pusalker, m. a-, ll- b-, 

M. N- s. 

ODe Bhasa verse and its bearing on 
the Bhasa Problem- 

17* 

Hiralal Amritlal Shah, m. a- 

Controverted Reading in Meghaduta- 

18. 

V. S- Sukth&nker, u. A-, Ph. D- 

A Newly Discovered Nepali Ms- of 
A di-par van. 

19. 

Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulloor 

S- Paramesvara Aiyar, 

M. A., B. L- 

Saint VUvamangala. 
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Prof. Sivaprasada Bhattacharya, 
M. A- 

A Forgotten Commentary on the 
Kavyaprakasa. • 

21 . 

Vidvan Satakoparamanuja- 
charyar, m. o- l* 

Sri Ttaagim Uttamanambi Tirumalai- 
natha—An Unknown Sanskrit 
Poet of ihe lolh Century. 

22 . 

E. V. Viraraghavaoharya, m. a- 

Dharmasiiri—His Date *-nd Works* 


Section V—-Philosophy and Religion. 
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President : S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, m. a. (Oxon) Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary i Mahopadhyaya Pandit V, Veukatarama Sharma Vidya- 
bhuahana. 

1 Prahalad O- Divanji, K. a., LL. M- problems of Panchadasi. 

2. Prof. P. M. Modi m* a., Ph. d. Destiny of the Brahmainaain in the 

(Kiel}, light of the Brahmasotras. 
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3. 

Prof. S. S- Suryauarayana Sastri, 

Paramarthasara- 

4. 

M« A* 

M. Yaraunaoarya, m. a. 

The Human Personality and its Destiny 
accordiug to Yisishtadvaita. 

5. 

V- A. Raraaswami Sastri, ar a. 

Bhartrhari, a Pre-Sankara Advaitin. 

6 . 

R. Ramasubba Sastri, n. A,. n* L. 

The place of Hindu Theology in Uni¬ 
versal religion. 

7, 

Dr. Gualtherus H. Maes m- a- 
[Cantab.), ll. d. 

The Psychology of Aniraa and Animus 
and Conceptions of Eastern 

Sohools of Psychology. 

8 . 

S. Rama Aiyar, n. A-, B. L. 

Hindu Philosophy—a Soienoe. 

9. 

M. S. Srinivasa Barm a w. a . 

Achara—The Heart of Hindu Ethics. 

1C. 

N. K. Narasimha Murthy, m. sc. 

Free-Will in Dvaita Philosophy. 

u. 

Dr. P. T. Raju, ll. a., ph d. 
(Gal.) Sastri. 

Tire Empirical and theNoumenaltruths 
in Sankara’s Philosophy. 

12 

G. N. Chakravarti. 

A Critioal Estimate of the Charvaka 
System. 

13. 

N. Sivarama Sastri, m. A. 

Yaiseshika-Sutra II. ii. 

14. 

K. N- Venkatasubba Sastri 
m. a., ph. i>. 

Dharma as a Political Ideal- 

*5 

M. Yamunacarya, m. a. 

Mysticism of Nammalvar, the Great 
Vaishnava Saint of South India. 

16. 

K. Balarama Panioker. 

The Religion and Philosophy of Sri 
Narayana Guruswami. 

17. 

V- Narayanan, m- a., k. l. 

Light thrown by Tiruvaymoli on the 
Upanishads. 

h. 

B. N. Krishnamurthi Sarnia, 

X. A. 

Some Post-Vyasaraya Polemics in the 
History of Dvaita Literature. 

19. 

P.P. S.Sastii, M. a. 

The Date of Srikantha (Nilakantha) 
Sivacliarya. 

20 . 

Na^ayana Chandra B&nerji. 

The State of Popular Religion in India 
about the Seventh Century A. D, 

21 . 

Q. H. Bhatt, m. A. 

The Birthdate of Vallabhaoharya the 
Advocate of the Suddhadvaita 
Yedanta. 

22 . 

Prof. K. A. Subramania Aiyar, 
m. A , and Dr. Kanti Chandra 
Pandoy. 

Saiva Theory of Relation. 

23. 

Pandit Aiyasvami Sastri.. 

A short aocount of the Soutrantika 
Philosophy. 

24. 

Roma Bose, m* a., d. Phil. 

Dvaitadvaita Doctrine of Nimbarka. 

25. 

V. V. Gckhale, m. a. 

What is Avijnaptirupa Concealed 
form of activity. 

26. 

Fr. Zadharia, o. c. d. 

Indian Eschatologies- 

27. 

H. D. Bhattacarya, m. a. 

The meaning of Dharma, 


Section Vi ~-Ardhamagadhi, Pali and Prakrts, 

President \ Dr. N. P. Chakra varty, ar. A., ph. d» 

1. Prof. A. N, Upadhya, 3f. a. References to Syadvada in the Ardha- 

magadhi Canon, 



2. Prof. A. N. TTpadhya, m- a. 

3. Vidvan, K- S. Kameswara Rao. 

4. Dr. Sunithikuraar Chatterji, 

M- A , Ph* D* 


Mystio Elemeuts in J a mi sit’. 

A plea For a Study of the Prakrt 
Dialects- 

Itihasa, Purana, and Jataka. 


Section VH.—History. 

President; It. G Maju radar, m. a., r*h. i>. 
Secretary : Rao Sahib, C. S. Srinivapachari, j[* A- 


1 . M. Sharadarama, ir- a- 

2- Dr. W. F- Stnfcterhiein, Batavia. 

3. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 

M. A- 

4- Dv-.D. C. Sirkar ar. a., i»h. d* 

5. V R. Raraachandra Dikshitar, 

ai- A. 

6. V. S. Ranuchandra Murty 

m. a- (Hons.) 

7. R. Subraman}’ara b- a. 

8. 0- Panuirukai Peruraal Mudaliar 

M- A*. B- L- 

9- Abdul Maj jed Siddiqus, ai. a-, 

LL- fi¬ 
ll). K. G-opalachari M- a-, rh- d- 
11. Fr-Placid r. o. c. d. 

12- Dewan Bahadur, I\ S- Raraa- 
svami Sastri b. a-, b- l- 

13. Rao Sahib* G- M. Ramachandra 

Chettiyar. 

14. Dr. M. Rama Rao, m* a-, i’h- D-, 

b. Ed- 

15. Dr- M. Rama Rao, M. A-, Ph- D-, 

B- Ed. 

16- K- R- Subramanyara ae- a-, ph- d. 

17. Dr. K. R. Subramanyara M- Ao 

ph. d- 

18. Prof. V. V- Mirashi, M- A- 

19. Kazi Ahmad Mian, Akhtar. 

20- Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, m- a-, 
ph* d. 


The Ebbs and Tides of Culture in 
Indian History. 

The Note on Cultural Relations bet¬ 
ween South India and Java- 

Southern India, Arabia and Africa. 

King Satakarni of tbo Sanchi Inscrip¬ 
tion. 

A forgotten Chapter iu South Indian 
History— Aayi country and its 
Kings. 

The Yasisthis of Pistapnra- 

Gonk&II, King of Yelanadu, A- D. 
1132—1163. 

History of Naujinad- 

The Character and Personality of 
Abdul Hasan Qutub Shah—the last^ 
King of G-oIoonda. 

Vishnukundin Geneoiogy. 

St. Thomas in South India, 

Urban R -furincnl in Anoient India. 

The Kougu Cholas — a Unique Dynasty 
in South India. 1000—1300 A* D. 

The Rise of Kakatiyas. 

The Chronology of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu. 

Foreign Contact with Andhradesa in 
the early Centuries of the Christian 
Era. 

Some Noble Families of the Eastern 
Caluky&n Period (615—1061 A. D.) 

The Epo-jh of the K&lachuri, Chedi 
Era. 

The troubles of India : A hitherto neg¬ 
lected source of Aurangazob’s 
History 

The Founders of Vijayanagar* before 
the foundation of the city. 



21 . 

Dr. C. Meenaksby, u* A-, ph. D. 

The Religious Polioy of Nandi Varman 
Pallava Malla. 

22 . 

V id van, K. S- Kameavara Rao. 

Some Contributions of the Andhras to 
Indian Culture. 

23. 

Y. Venkataramana, m- a-, b- Ed- 

Krshnadevaraya’s Economic Polioy. 

24. 

H. C. Seth, k. a., Ph- d- 
(London) 

Gaodhara Origin of the Maurya 
Dynasty and the Identification of 
Chandragupta with Sasigupta. 

25. 

H. 0- Seth, M. a., Ph. D. 

(London) 

Identification of Porus and Parva- 
tesvar. 

26. 

Rao Sahib, 0* S> Srinivasaehari, 
M* a. 

Shahji and his achievement in the 
K&rnatic. 

27. 

Pandit Bisheshvar Nath Reu, 

B* A. 

Jal Pestonji Birdy, m- a- 

A letter of Maharaja Ajitsingh- 

28. 

Contvovertial Incidents connected with 
the Death of Rustam Ali Khan, A 
Moghul Governor of Surat. 

29- 

Hiralal Amritlal Shah, 8. a- 

Historical Glimpses of Untouchables 
and Untouohability with suggestion 
of Remedies. 

30. 

V. K. Bhandarkar, m. a., ph. d. 

An early English Attempt to find a 
Factory on the Tanjore Coast. 

81. 

Vidvan A. M- Satakoparamanu- 
jaohariar- 

Sangramadhira Kulasekharadeva Ravi 
Varma Maharaja. 

32. 

Dr- H. C. Piay, m- a-, ph- d. 

New Light on the History of Bengal. 

33. 

Dr. H* C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Audvijja as a Dynastic Designation in 
Ancient India. 

34. 

Y. K. Deshpande, m. a- 

Jain Antiquities in Vidarbha. 

35- 

J. B. Disalkar } B- A- 

Muradsha’s contemplated invasion of 
India. 

36. 

Pandit Harihara Sastri- 

Note on Salaries & Allowances in 
Kautaiya’s Arthasantra 

37. 

K- A. Padhya, M. a-, ll. b. 

Mahabhaiat and Buddhism. 

38. 

T. V. Mahalingara, m- a- 

I hirumaladeva-maharaja. 

39. 

Dr. R. N^Sardesai. 

Present-day European Studies in 
Indology. 

40. 

Abdulla Chugtai. 

Austin De Bordeaux and the Taj 

Mahal, Agra. 

Section Vm—Archaeology, Epigraphy and Numismatics, 

President : Dr M. H. Krishna, m. a., d. iitt. 

1. 

Lachnridhar Sastri, si. a., m. o. x,. 

The Trefoil—Pattern in Mohenjo— 
Daro. 

2 . 

K. GopaLiohari, m- a., ph. d. 

A New Satavahana Coin. 

3. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhya*, si. A. 

On the Authorship of a Mangala-verse 
in inscriptions. 

4. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., Ph- d., 
B. Ed. 

The Sarpavaram Inscription cfKuma- 
ragiri Reddfs time. 

5. 

0. R. Kriahnarnacharuln, b. a-> 

A New Dynasty of the West Coast. 
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6 - R. Sabramanyam, B. a. A Note of the Kommuchikkala plates of 

Anavota Reddi. 

7. Dr. 0. Narayaua Kao, m- a , ph. The Bramhi Inscriptions of Southern 

d.jL.t. India. 

8 . Dr. W\ N. Ghoshal, m-a., Ph. i>. Kband&pala Khola and Mahakataka. 

9- The Rev. H. Heras, S- J. The Tirayars in Mohenjo-Daro. 

10- K-R-Venkitaraman, B- A-, L- t. The Jains in Pudukotta State. 

11. L. P. Pandeya. Gajalaksmi Seals of the Rulers of Ma- 

hakosala. 

12. A-S. Q-adre, m. a- Two unpublished Baroda Museum 

Copperplate grants. 

13. Dr- Surendrakisora Chakravarty- Foreiga denominations of Ancient 

m. A., ph. D- Indian Coins. 

14. Pandit Raghuvara Mithulal Sha Mandasor Inscription of Vatsabhatti. 

sastri^M. a-, m. o- l. 

15- L-P. Pandeya Sarin a- The Title Trikalingadhipati. 

Section IX—Ethnology and Folklore. 

President : Professor G. S. Ghnrys si. A-, p- h. d. 

1* N- Gopala Pillai, m- a- The Alexander Romance in India- 

2- Lachhmidhar Shastri, it. a-, Is Ganeska originally a corn-deity ? 

if. 0- L- 

3. M- B. Emeneau. sr. a., ph. p. Echo-Words in Toda. 

4. Rao Sahib, C- M. Ramachandra The Folk-lore in Kongu country. 

* Chettiar. 

5. David G- Mandelbaum, m. a., Agricultural Ceremonies among Three 

ph. d. Tribes of Travancore. 

6 - I- A. Krishna Aiyar, if. a- The Significance of Megalithic Monu¬ 

ments 

7- M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, M. a- The Black Art and Ritual in Ancient 

Kerala. 

8 - J. R. De la H. Marett, b. sc- Indian Physique and Character, 

9* Dr. N. G. Sardesai, L- M. & s- Anumaranapradipa—A treatise on the 

practice of Safci by (faun'sabbatta. 

10- M- D- Ragliavan, b- a- Regional aspects of Folklore. 

11. Jitendra Nath Banorjee, m. A-, Some folk goddesses of ancient and 

mediaeval India* 

12. L. A. Krishna Aiyar, m- a, Importance of Anthropology and its 

Progress in Travancore. 

13. Mrs. Marguerite Milward- Aboriginal Tribes of the Deccan. 

14. Do. Notes on Travancore Tribes. 

15- D* Jivanayagom, k. a., Ph. d,, Magic and Religion in South India. 

Section X—Fine Arts. 

President : Dr. Stella Kramrisch- 

1. R. W-Jayasimha. Lanka’s Contribution to the Art of the 

World. 

2. P Sambamoorthy. b. a., b. %. Ragas in South Indian Music— Their 

origin and Evolution. 



1 . 

2. 


3. 


4 

5. 

6 - 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


1. 

2 . 


3- 


4- 

5. 


6 . 


7- 


8 . 


1 - 


Section X (A) —Kerala Art and Culture. 


President : A Gopala Mencn, m. 
Mrs. Emily Gilchrie&t Hatch, 

K* A. 

P. Krislman Nair. 

K- Sivaramakrishna Sasfcri. 

V- Sankara Aiyar, M. a*, L- T-, and 
Vidyabbushaua V. Yenkatarama 
Sliarrua 

C-1. Gopala Pillai, a- 
M. S. Horaiswaroi Aiyengar, B. a- 
b. E- 

K- Sundaram Aiyar, m- a-, l- t. 

fiev. Fr. C. T. Kuriakose. BA-, 

B. D- 

P. V. Ulahaunan, m. a. 


a., b. com-, (London) 

Kathakali, the Indigenous Drama of 
Malabar. 

The On am and the Malabar Era 
(Kollarn). 

Contribution of Kerala to Indian Cul¬ 
ture. 

Maharaja Svati TirunaPs Contribution 
tG the Literature and Art of Keraln. 

Old Songs and Ballads. 

Architecture of Travanoore Temples. 

Kerala’s Contribution to Astronomy & 
Astrology. 

Kotamangalam and its Churches- 
Church paintings in Kerala. 


Section XI—Ayurveda And Technical Sciences, 

■Dr. L. A. .Ravi Varma, M- b- & c- m., (Madras) n* o. M. s 


President :• 

(London.) 

Dr. Paudit P- Venkatesvara Sas- 
trigah 

H. Subramanya Iyer, m* a., pH- d- 
H. Subramanya Iyer, M- A-, ph- d. 


N- Madhavar Meuou, a. m., a- c. 
V- Narayanasvami, L« i- m> 


Vidyabhusbana Bhishagmani Dr- 
T- Jiyyar Doss. 

Ayurvedacar-ya, Prof. 1). Ranga- 
oharlu- k- d. d- mc. ph- K. D- 
(America) 

P. S- Kama Sauna. 


Diseases of the Heart and its Ayurvedic 
Treatment- 

Lunar Positions in Aucient Hindu As¬ 
tronomy according to Drk and Para- 
hita systems of Calculation. 

Principles by’ whioh Dhinvam or Lon’ 
gitude of the apse line or the Lunar 
Orbit is determined in Drk and Para- 
hila systems of calculation in Anci¬ 
ent Hindu Astronomy. 

Tridosha Theory’, 

Dietetics in Ayurveda; how it can he 
popularised and adopted to modern 
conditions. 

Sodhana K&rmas. 

Ayurvedic Dietology. 


Ayurveda Reethya ‘Blood Pressure 
Vicarah. 


Section XII—Philology and Indian Linguistics. 

President S- M* Katre, m- a , ph. d- 

Dr. K- Goda Varma, m. a., ph.D. Phonological observations cn Sanskrit 

e, o, ai and au and Middle Indian e 
and c : 
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2. S. P. Chaturvedi, m* a. Teehnioal terms of .the Ashtadhyayi. 

3. A. N. Narasimhiah, m. a-, pH. d. Kasakrtana Dhatupathah. 

4. Prof. Suniti Kamar Ghatterji, Two S inskrit-Chinese Lexicons of ths 

M- A., ph. D-, 7th-8th oenturies, and some problems 

of Indo-Aiyan Linguistics. 

Section XIII—Modern Indian Languages : Malayalam and other 
Languages of South*India 

President : Bao Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulloor S- Paramosvara Aiysr, m. a , B- l. 

X. JK. Bamakris'hnaiah, m. a., The Primitive Dravidian Mother 

Tongue- 

2. B. P. SeLhu Filial, B. a., b. l. The Standard Language of South India 

3. Pandit N. ChengalvaTayan. Education and Educational. Institu¬ 

tions of the Ancient Tamils as ob¬ 
tained in the Tamil Classics. 

4- Y. Yenkataramaua, m. a , B. Ed- The Early Telngu Dramas. 

5. V. Narayanan, m. a., si- l., Changes of meaning of some Sanskrit 

words in Tamil. 

6 . V. Narajanan, M. a., M. Takatur Yattirai, a Tamil Parana Re¬ 

constructed- 

7. V- R- Karunakaran Nair, b< so., The Early Life and works of Kunjan 

l. T., Nambiar. 

8- P..Anantan Pillai, m* A.. The Great Transition Period of Mala¬ 

yalam. 

9. Rao Sahib, C. M. Raraachandra The Inter-dependent evolution of 
Chetdar. vernacular Literatures in South 

India during the K&ru&tio Domi- 
nancy. 

10. Vidvan, G. I. Soroaya-ji, m- a., Some words expressing relationship 

t. t. in the Dravidian Languages. 

11. A. C. Chettiar, M. a. The Passive Voioe in Tamil. 

12- S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, b. a., b, l. Tolkappiar’s Progressive view of 

Language- 

13. A. N- Narasimhaiah, m. a., pH. d. Place names in Kanuada. 

14. A. S. Muthiah Modaliyar, m. a. Tamil inChera country. 

15. M. Chennakesava Aiyengar. Jainism in Kaunada Literature. 

16. Vadakkankur Rajaraja Varma, Sanskrit Mahakavyas in Kerala. 

17. N. Knppuswami Aiyyar, Telugn Literature 1 Past and Present. 

Section XIV—Other Indian Languages 

President :-L. V. Ramasvarai Aiyar, m. a., b. l. 

1* Prof. Priyaranjn Sen, at. a. Hindustani Publications in the College 

of Port Williamx 
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THE NINTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE, TRIVANDRUM 1937. 

Brief Report. 

Invitation. —The Government; of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore were pleased to sanction the Ninth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference being held at 
Trivandrum in December 1937, and accorded permission to 
Mr. 11. Vasudeva Poduval, Director of Archaeology, to invite 
the Conference on their behalf ( vide G. 0., R. 0. C. No. 
4440/35/Edn., dated 18th December 1935). The Executive 
Comm ttee of the Conference accepted the invitation and 
appointed Mr. Poduval as Local Secretary and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Conference. 

His Highness Sir Bala Rama Varma, a. c. r. e., D.Litt., 
Maharaja of Travancore and Her Highness Maharani Setu 
Parvati Bai, D. Litt., were graciously pleased to be the 
Patron nd Vice-Patron respectively of the Conference. 
Mr. C. P. Skrine, i. c. s., o. b. f., Resident, Madras Stales, 
and Saehivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, k, c. i. e., 
Dewanof Travancore were additional Vice-Patrons. 

Managing Committees —A Managing Committee consist¬ 
ing of the following gentlemen was constituted by Govern¬ 
ment to make the necessary arrangements in connection with 
the holding of the Conference — 

(1) C. V- Chandrasekharan Esq., m. a. (Oxou), 

Pro-Vice-Chance] lor, University of Tra¬ 
vancore, Trivandrum. ( Chairman) 

(2) A. Gopala Menon Esq., m. a., B. Com. 

(London), Director of Public Instruction, 
Travancore, Trivandrum. 

(3) Dr. S. L. Moudgill, m. a. (Cantab), D. So. 

(Glasgow), e. i. c. (London), Principal, 
College of Science, Trivandrum. 



(4) A. Narayanan Tampi Esq., b. a. (Oxon.). 

Bar-at-Law, Principal, Training Col¬ 
lege, Trivandrum. 

(5) Y. Krishnan Tampi Esq., b. a., Superinten¬ 

dent of Studies in Indian Languages, 
College of Arts, Trivandrum, (since 
deceased). 

(6) K* Sambasiva Sastry Esq., Curator for the 

Publication of Oriental Manuscripts, 
Trivandrum, (since retired) 

(7) T. K. Joseph Esq., b. a., l. t., Headmaster, 

English High School, Thuckalay- 

(8) M, R. Ry. Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, Sahitya 

bhushana, Uiloor S. Parameswara Aiyar 
AvL m. a., b. l., Retired Dewan Peish- 
kar, Trivandrum. 

(9) K, Vasudeva Poduval Esq., b. Director 

of Archaeology, Travancore, Trivan¬ 
drum. {Secretary) 

(10) P. V. Paulose Esq., b. a., Assistant Account 
Officer, Trivandrum. (since retired) 
( Treasurer ). 

The Committee co-opted the following gentlemen and 
appointed 9 sub-committees and a Joint Secretary to> see to 
all the necessary arrangements : 

Co-opted Members . 

(1) R. Srinivasan Esq., M. A., Professor of 

Mathematics, College of Science, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

(2) Dr. A.Sivaramasubramanya Tyer,M. a., Ph.i>. 

(London), Assistant Professor of English, 
College of Arts, Trivandrum. 



(3) Miss L. C. M. Ouwerkerk, m. a. (Cantab), 
Professor of History, College of Arts, 
Trivandrum. 


(4) Dr. T. K. Koshy, m. a., Ph. D., Professor of 

Botany, College of Science, Trivandrum. 

(5) Yaidyasastranipuna Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, 

Surgeon-in-Charge of the Opthalmic 
Hospital, Trivandrum. 

(6) Dr. K. Goda Varma, M. a., Ph. D,, Principal, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

(7) Dr. Jayaram Cousins, D. Litt., Head of the 

Department of Fine Arts, University of 
Travancore, Trivandrum. 

(8) Malloor K. Govinda Pillai Esq., b. a., b. l., 

Retired Principal, Law College, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

(9) P. R. Parameswara Panlcker Esq., m. a., 

Registrar, University of Travancore, 
Trivandrum. (Joint Secretary ). 

The various Sub-Committees were constituted as 
follows — 

Name of Sub-Commit tee. Convener . 


1. Boarding and Lodging 

2. Entertainments 

3. Exhibition of Oriental 

Manuscripts 

4. Paiid.it a Parishat 

5. Conveyance 

6. Meetings 
7» Excursion 

8, Volunteer Service 

9. Medical Aid. 


Mr. A, Narayanan Tampi. 

„ Y. Krishnan Tampi. 

„ K. Sambasiva Sastry. 

„ K. Sambasiva iSastry. 

„ A. Sivaramnsubramanya 

Iyer. 

„ R. Srinivasan. 

A. Gopala Menon. 

Dr. T. K. Koshy. 

Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma. 






HER HIGHNESS LAKSHMI BAYI, FIRST PRINCESS. 














A small Working Committee consisting of Mr. C. V. 
Chandrasekharan as President and Messrs. A. Gopala 
Menon, R. V. Poduval, P. V, Paulose and P- R. Parames- 
wara Panicker was also appointed to deal with all matters 
that required immediate action. 

Membership .—The first bulletin of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee inviting scholars, learned Societies and Institutions 
to participate in the Conference was issued on 20th February 
1987. A special invitation was sent to various Provincial 
Governments, Indian States and Universities to send dele¬ 
gates. A Sanskrit invitation was also issued inviting 
Pandits to the Papdita Parishat. Two other bulletins were 
also issued giving information about local arrangements. 

There was a very good response and the members and 


delegates registered were as follows — 

Number of Institutions which sent 

delegates ... 97 

Members of the Conference from 

outside the State ... 238 

Local Members of the Conference 
and of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee ••• 68 

Other members of the Reception 

Committee ... 181 

Delegates ... 216 

Papdits ... 137 


The Government of India, important Indian States, 
some of the Provincial Governments and most of thefest^ 
tutions and learned Societies of India, and a few In^tiiti&ni 
of Oriental Learning in Europe and America. Repre¬ 
sented by delegates at the Conference. 

Boarding and Lodging .—Arrangements were made tor 
the catering and accommodation of the members and dele¬ 
gates in the Collegiate Hostel, the Mascot Hotel, the Tra- 
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sellers’ Bungalow, the Government Guest Houses and 
Padmavilasam Palace, free of cost. There was provision 
for North Indian vegetarian, South Indian vegetarian and 
Indian Non-vegetarian messes in the Collegiate Hostel. 
European eateiing was arranged in private Bungalows, at 
the Mascot Hotel, the Travellers’ Bungalow and the Govern¬ 
ment Guest Houses. A free medical service was provided 
in all guests’ quarters and two Doctors were always in 
attendance. The Police authorities gave all necessary assis¬ 
tance. Through the courtesy of the Postal Superintendent 
a branch Post and Telegraph Office was opened in the 
Collage of Science for the convenience of the members and 
delegates. 

Conveyance .—Special cars, eight seaters and buses were 
arranged by the Transport Sub-Committee for the use of 
the members and delegates who were provided free conveya¬ 
nce during their stay here for the Conference. Conveyance 
was also supplied for the excursion to Padmanabhapuram- 
Suchlndram and Cape Comorin. 

Exhibition .—A collection of rare and valuable Oriental 
Manuscripts from the Palace Granthappura, the Department 
of Oriental Manuscripts and from private sources in the 
State was exhibited in H. H. the Maharaja’s College of 
Science on the occasion of the Conference. The Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of the Government of Hyderabad had on 
view an interesting collection of exhibits. The State 
Museum, the Museum Annexe, the Sri Chitralayam (State 
Picture Gallery) and the Rangavilas Palace Museum and 
Gallery were also open to the members and delegates of the 
Conference, free of charge. 

Entertainments .—The Sub-Committee for Entertain- 
merits made arrangements for musical and dancing perform¬ 
ances. The Sanskrit College students enacted a Sanskrit play. 
There were also u performance of Kathakali and some forms 
of indigenous dancing such as Ottamtulial, Tiruvatirak- 
kali etc. 
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Pandita Parishat .—Invitations were extended to all the 
Pandits in the State and also to those who had attained 
eminence in British India and other Indian States. A large 
number of them attended the Parishat and thirty of them 
were paid travelling and halting allowances. His Highness 
the Maharaja and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai 
accompanied by the Dewan, honoured the Parishat by their 
presence on the last day of the Conference. 

Income .—The Government of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Travancore sanctioned a lump sum grant of Rs. 12,000 for 
the Conference* Besides this grant the Committee also 
collected donations and the usual fee of Rs. 10 each £rom 
persons who enrolled themselves as members of the Confer¬ 
ence and Rs. 5 each from members of the Reception Com- 
mit tee. The total amount thus collected was — 



Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

Government grant 

.... 12,000 

0 

0 

Donations 

208 

18 

8 

Membership fees from 
outside 

... 2,422 

14 

0 

Local Membership and 
Reception Committee 
fees. 

692 

4* 

0 

Reception Committee 
Membership fees 

921 

4 

8 

Total 

... 16,244 

IS 

0 

Expenditure .—The total expenditure incurred 

so far 

account of the Conference is 

S. Rs. 15,157 Ohs. 6 C. 10 

per details shown below — 

S* Rs. 

Ch. 

a 

Conveyance 

... 3,483 

10 

15 

Catering 

... 2,730 

13 

2 

Exhibition 

628 

18 

1 

Entertainments 

826 

17 

3 

T. A. to President 

... 2,032 

5 

2 
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Miscellaneous —Lighting, 

Pandal, illumination, 
clerical assistance, postal 

charges etc. .... 4,022 1 5 

Stationery & Printing ... 1,483 24 14 

Total ... 15,157 6 10 


It is estimated that a sum o£ Rs. 3,500 will be required 
for the publication of the Proceedings and Transactions of 
the Conference and for other incidental expenses such as 
clerical assistance, postage charges etc. 

Publications .—On behalf of the Reception Committee, 
the following publications were printed and supplied free to 
the members and delegates of the Conference — 

(1) The Souvenir of Travancore. 

(2) A summary of Papers. 

(3) A pamphlet containing the necessary informa¬ 

tion about the All-India Oriental Confer¬ 
ence. 

(4) A volume entitled “All About the Conference, 

Trivandrum Session/ 7 

The Conference. —Dr. F. W. Thomas, m. a., c. jl. e., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit (now retired), University of 
Oxford, was elected President of the ninth session of the 
Conference at Trivandrum ; and the following scholars pre¬ 
sided over the different sections — 

No. Name and Address. Status. 

1. Prof. K. 0. Chafcto- President, Yedic Section. 

padhyaya, Allaha¬ 
bad. 

2. S. J. Bulsara, Esq., President, Iranian Section. 

Bombay, 
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3. Prof. Mahoramed President, Islamic Section. 

Shafi, Lahore. 

4. Prof. F. W\ Thomas, President, Classical Sanskrit 

Oxford. Section. 

5. Prof. S. S. Surya- President, Philosophy See- 

narayana, Madras. tion. 

6. Dr* £T. P. Chakra- President, ArdhamSgadhi 

varti, Ootacamond. and Pali Section. 

7. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, President, History Section. 

Dacca. 

8. Dr. M. H. Krishna, President, Archaeology Sec 

Mysore. tion* 

9. Prof. G. S. Ghurye, President, Ethnology and 

Bombay. Folklore Section. 

10. Dr, Stella Kramrisch, President, Fine Arts Sec- 
Calcutta tion. 

11.. Prof. A. Gopala President, Kerala Art and 
Menon, Trivan- Culture Section. 

drum 

12. Dr. L. A. Ravi President, Ayurveda and 

Varma, Trivan- Technical Sciences Sec- 

drum tion. 

13. Prof. S. M. Katre, President, Linguistic S«ec- 

Poona tion. 

14. Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, President, Malayaiam and 

UUoor S. Para- South Indian Languages 

meswara Aiyar, Section. 

Trivandrum 

15. Prof. L. Y. Rama- President, Other Indian 

swamy Iyer, Erana- Languages Section, 

kulam. 

16. Mahamahopadhyaya President, Pandita Parishat. 

Dandapaniswami 

Dikshitar. 
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Members and Delegates began to arrive in Trivandrum 
from the 18th December 1937, and they were met and re¬ 
ceived at the Kailway Station by the representatives of the 
Reception Committee and escorted to their places of re¬ 
sidence. The Conference was held on the 20th, 21st and 
22nd December 1937. 

{First day ) Monday , 20th December 1937 —On the mor¬ 
ning of Monday the 20th December 1937 a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of tin Conference was held in the 
Girls’ High School. The Annual meeting of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India came off later in H. H. The Maha¬ 
raja’s College of Science. In the after-noon, the Opening 
Session of the Conference was held between 4 and 6 P. m., 
in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall when His Highness Sir 
Bala Rama Varma, g. c. r. e., d. Litt., Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore, and Chancellor of the University of Travancore, the 
Patron of the Conference, accompanied by Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, d. Litt., "Vice-Patron*. graced 
the occasion by their presence* Mr. C. V, Chandrasekharan, 
m. a., (Oxon), Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel¬ 
comed Their Highnesses and the members and delegates, 
,and read the messages of good wishes received from the 
Marquis of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, His Ex¬ 
cellency Lord Linlithgow, the Crown Representative, H. E. 
Lord Er£kine, Governor of Madras, and other distinguished 
persons. His Highness the Maharaja then delivered tteu 
Opening Address which was followed by the Presidential 
Address of Dr. F. W. Thomas. Condolence resolutions were 
next passed regarding the death of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, a 
former President, Dr. A. C. Woollier, Honorary Treasurer 
of the Conference, and Mahamahopadhyaya R. Narasimha- 
cbarya, Retired Director of Archaeology in Mysore. The 
Conference also placed on record its sense of sorrow at the 
death of Dr. M. Winternitz, Professor E. J. Rapson, Dr, 
Jacobi and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson. In the 
evening, Kao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of 
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Archaeology, in India and Dr. W. F. Stutterbeim, Director* 
General of Archaeology, Netherlands Indies, gave lantern 
lectures on the “Indus Valley Civilization” and “Indian Art in 
Java” respectively. At 9-30 p. m., select scenes from Svapna - 
vasavadatta were enacted in the Victoria Jubilee Town 
Hall by the amateurs of Trivandrum with great success. 
Some of the guests were entertained by Mr. and Mrs* C. P* 
Skrine at the Residency. 

C Second day). Tuesday , 21st December 1937* —On thv 
second day. Sectional Meetings were held in H. H. The 
Maharaja’s College of Science and the Presidential Addresses 
of the Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Philosophy, History, Archaeo¬ 
logy, and Islamic Culture Sections were delivered in the fore¬ 
noon. 

In the afternoon between 1 and 3-30 P. the Presi¬ 
dential Addresses of the Malayalam and Other Dravidian 
Languages, Kerala Art and Culture, Ardhamagadhi and 
Pali,* Iranian and Zoroastrian and Philology Sections 
were delivered. Other Sections held their meetings simulta¬ 
neously for the reading and discussion of papers. At 
4-30 P. m., in the evening, the members were entertained at 
a Garden Party at the Palace by His Highness the Maharaja, 
the Patron, and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parv'ati Bai, 
the Vice-Patron of the Conference, The guests were 
tr^tfted to a performance of Kathahali after te*a. Their 
Highnesses mingled freely among the guests and came into 
personal contact with most of the distinguished delegates 
who were presented to Their Highnesses by the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. The function was a splendid 
success. After dinner Dr. J. B. Cousins delivered a lantern 
lecture on Post Ajanta Mural Paintings which was followed 
by the dance performance of Mr. Gopinath, the Palace 
Dancer, and his party. 

{Last day). Wednesday , 22nd December 1937. —The 
Sectional Meetings were continued in H. H. the Maharaja’s 
College of Science, and the Presidential Addresses of the 
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Ayurveda, Fine Arts, Anthropology and the Modern Indian 
Languages Sections were delivered in the forenoon. There 
were also the meeting of the Executive Committee and of 
the Council in the Girls’ High School Assembly Hall. At 
noon, some of the members were invited to lunch by the 
Dewan. At 2 p. m., the Executive Committee met again 
bat ween 3-15 and 4 p. m. The Closing Session of the Con¬ 
ference was held at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall when 
Sachivottama Sir C* P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan and Vice- 
Patron, gave an inspiring address extempore and it was 
followed by the President’s concluding remarks. At 4 p. m, 
a group photograph of the members and delegates was taken 
in the quadrangle of H. H. the Maharaja’s College of 
Science. After tea, the Princep’s Centenary function was 
held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall. It was followed, 
by a lecture on Proto-Indian Script and Culture by Rev. 
Father H. Heras of Bombay. Later in the evening* 
Dr, C. Meenakshi of Madras and Rai Bahadur Dayaram 
Sahni, m. a., c. i. e., Director of Archaeology, Jaipur, gave 
lantern lectures on “Coronations of Pallava Kings” and 
“Jaipur Excavations” respectively. In the night, the 
guests were entertained at the Jubilee Town Hall with dan¬ 
cing and music, tiruvatirakkali and songs of Svati Tirunal 
Maharaja of Travancore. Some of the members and dele¬ 
gates had^the honour of being invited to dinner at H. H. the 
Maharaja’s Palace. 

On all the days of the Conference, the Exhibition of 
Oriental Manuscripts, the Museum and Galleries were open 
to the members. The Annual Meetings of the Numismatic 
Society and the Linguistic Society of India had also their 
Sessions during the days of the Conference. 

Excursions .—On Thursday the 23rd December 1937, 
an excursion was arranged to Padmanabhapuram, the old 
capital of Travancore, Suchindram and Cape Comorin, noted 
for their ancient temples. Over a hundred guests joined 
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the party. They returned to Trivandrum in the evening 
and left, some by the night train and the others by the next 
morning train. 

Papers ,—199 papers were received from members and 
all were accepted by the Sectional Presidents. The publi¬ 
cation of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Conference 
has been taken in hand ; and it is hoped that the volume 
will be ready for distribution before the next session of the 
Conference at Hyderabad, 

Conclusion .—The Trivandrum Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference has been pronounced to be an unpre¬ 
cedented success by many members and delegates who have 
written and congratulated the organisers of the Conference. 
This is mainly due to the personal interest which Their 
Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani Setu Parvati Ba* 
and the Dewan took in the arrangements. 

K. V. Poduval, 

Secretary, Managing Committee, 
Ninth All-India Oriental Conference , 
Trivandrum. 



PROGRAMME, 


Sunday, 19th December 1937. 


5-30 A. M. TO 
7-15 p. M 

7-30 a. M* 

9 a. M. TO 
10-30 A- M. 
10-30 A- M* TO 
12 NOON. 

12 NOON- 
3 p. nr. , 

4 P. M- TO 
6-30 p. M. 


Arrival of members and delegates. 

Monday, 20th December 1937. 

Breakfast (Respective Gamps.) 

Meeting of-the Executive Coro- (Girls’High School As 
mittee. sembly Hall.) 

Meeting of the Seotional Coro- (Science College—Sec- 
mittees to consider sectional tional rooms.) 
papers, programmes, etc. 

Lynch. (Respective Camps ) 

Taa. (Respective Camps.) 

Opening session. (Jubilee Town Hall ) 


N. B„—-Members, Delegates, Pandits, Guests and Visitors are requested to be in their 
seats before 3-55 p. m. 

4-5 p. sr. . Members of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee will be received by the 
Chairman of the Reception 
oommittee. Sectional Presidents 
will be received by the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Commit¬ 
tee and the office-bearers of the 
^Conference and conducted to 
their seats. 

4-10 p. M- . The General President, Professor 
P. W. Thomas, will be recei¬ 
ved, on arrival, by the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Coin- 
mitee and the office-bearers of 
the Conference. 

4-15 p. m. . Sachivottama Sir C. P. Baroa- 
swami Aiyar, the Dewan, Vice- 
Patron of the Conference, arri¬ 
ves and will be received by the 
Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the office¬ 
bearers of the Conference. 
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4-20 p-m- . G. P. Skriae, Esq., I. 0= S-, 

O.B.E-, Resident, Madras States, 

Vice-Patron of the Conference, 
arrives and will he received by 
the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the office¬ 
bearers of the Conference- 

4- 25 p. M- . His Highness the Maharaja, the 

Patron, and Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, 

Vice Patron, airive and will be 
received by tins Dewan, the 
Chairman of the Receptiou 
Committee, the General Presi¬ 
dent and the office-bearers of 
the Conference and con d noted 
to the dias- 

Welcome—Sanskrit Slokas. 

Welcome Address by the Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Ocm 
mittee. 

Opening Address by His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja, the Patron 
of the Conference. 

Installation of the President* 

Presidential AdJress. 

Vote of thanks to Th*»ir High¬ 
nesses* 

5- 40 P- m- . Departure of Their Highnesses. 

5-45 p. m. to Condolence Resolutions : 

6 p- M- . Dr- K. P. Jayswal- 
jur. M, Winiernitz. 

Rao Bah id n r R. Naiasimha- 
charya. 

Prof- E- J- Rapson 
Prof. H. Jacobi. 

Dr- A- V. Williams Jaokson. 

Presentation of the Mysore 
Report. 

Vancheesamangalam. 

7 P- m- . Lantern lectures : (Girls' High School As- 

1. u Indus valley civilisation" sernbly Hall-) 

By 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 

M. a., Director General of Arch¬ 
aeology in India. 

2. 11 Development of Indian Art 

in Java." 
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By 

Dr. W. F. Stutterheini, Director 


8 P. M- 

General of Archaeology, 
Netherlands East Indies. 

. Dinner. 

(Respective Camps) 

9-30 p- it- 

. Entertainments. 

(Jubilee Town Hall-) 


SansJerit Drama—Select Scenes 
from Bhasa’s Svapttnvasa - 
vadatUt. 

(Abridged.) 


Tuesday, 21st December 1937. 

7 A- M- TO 

7-45 a m. 

„ Breakfast. 

(Repsotive Camps.) 

8 A- M- TO 

11 A- M. 

. Sectional meetings 

(Science College.) 

8 A- M. 

. Vedic Sanskrit—Presidential 


8-30 A- 3JI- 

Address. 

, Classical Sanskrit - Presidential 


9 A- M- 

Address. 

. Philosophy do. 


9-30 a-m- 

. History do. 


10 a- Jr- 

. Archaeology do. 


10-80 A- M. 

« Islamic culture do. 



N. B.— Sections other than these may hold their meetings simultaneously for the 
reading and discussion of papers. 

12 noon ■ Lunch (Respective Camps."} 

1 r. m- • Malayalam and other Dravidian 

Languages--Presidential Address. 

1- 80 pm- < Kerala Art and Culture do. 

1 p. M- to 

4 p- M* . Panclita Parishafc—'Upanyata. 

2- 30 p. m. . Ardhamagadhi and Pali—Presi¬ 

dential Address. 

3 p. m* . Iranian and Zoroastrian do. 

3- 30 p. m- . Philology do- 

N. B. —Sections other than these m*y hold their meetings simultaneously for the 
reading and discussion of papers. 

4*30 to 7 ?• M« • Garden party at the Kowdiar (By separate invitation.) 
Palace. 

8*15 ?* K* Dinner. (Respective Camps) 

9-80 p* 3i* 1. Lantern Lecture. 

“Post Ajanta Mural Paintings" 

By 

Dr- Jayaram Cousins, University 
of Travancore, Trivandrum- (Jubilee Town Hall). 

2. Gopinath’s Dance. < j 0> 
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Wednesday, 22nd December 1937. 

7- 30 a. M. . Breakfast (Respective Camps.) 

8 a* m- to Pandita Parishat (Vakyartha) and 

11 a. m. . Sectional Meetings. 

8- 30 a- at* • Ayurveda and Technical Sciences. 

(Presidential Address) 

9 a-m- . Fine Arts Do. 

9- 30 a* K. . Anthtopology Do. 

10 A* M- • Modern Indian Languages Do. 

11 A- m- to Meeting of the Executive Corn- 

12 noon. • mittee. 

N. B.—Sections other than these may hold their meetings during this time. 

12 noon* . Lunoh (Respective Camps.) 

1 to 2-30 p- m. . Meeting of the Council (Girls* High School, 

Assembly Hall.) 

2- 30 to 3 p. M. . Meeting of the Executive Com- (Girls’ High School 

mittee Assembly Hall) 

*3 to 3-15 p. M - Group Photograph (Science-College.) 

3- 15 to 4 p.m.. Closing Session (Victoria Jubilee Town 

Hall.) 

Address by Sacliivottam* Sir 
C* P. Ramaswami Aiyar, k. o- 

i. E. 

Closing address by the President. 

4- 15 P- M. • Tea (Respective Camps.) 

5 to 5-30 p. M. . Princep Centenary Function (Victoria jubilee Town t 

Hall.) 

5- 30 to Lecture on ''ProtoIndian Script Do. Do. 

5-55 p. m. . and Culture" by Rev. Fr, H. 

Heras, St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombay. 

6 TO 7-30 p. M* # Lantern lectures: (Victoria Jubilee Town 

1* “Coronations of Pallava Hall.) 

Kings" by Dr. C- Minakshi, 

M. Av Ph. D., Research Scholar, 

University of Madras. 

2. “Jaipur Excavations ** by 
Kta BahUur, Daya Ram Sahni, 
m» A*, o. . S-, Director of Arch¬ 
aeology aipur. 
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8 pm. • Dinner 

9 p. m. . Entertainments 

1. Tiruvafcirakali. 

2. Music (Songs of Svati 

Tiranal Maharaja). 

Thursday, the 23rd December 

6 A. m- . Breakfast 

7 , Departure of members and dele¬ 

gates. 

Excursions to Padmanabkapuraro 
and Gape Comorin. 

The Sri Chitralayaro, the State 

Museum (including the Java 

Bali Annexe) the Rangavilas 
Palace Gallery, the Exhibition 
of Oriental Manuscripts and 
the Observatory "will be open to 
visitors from the 19th to the 
22nd December, both days in¬ 
clusive. 

ipeoimene of old State jewellery 
and rare coins will be on view 
at the Rangavilas Palace Gal¬ 
lery between 8 a. m. and 
3 p, m. on the 20th, 21st and 
22nd December, 


(Respective Camps.) 
(Jubilee Town Hall.) 


1937. 

(Respective Camps*) 
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OTHER CONFERENCES AND M.EBT1NQS 

I 

THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA., 

Monday, 20th December 1937. 

I p. m» TO Annual meeting of the Numi- 

2-30 p. m- • smatio Society of India. Pre¬ 
sidential Address by Dr. H. 

Hirananda Sastri, M. A-, M- 0. Li 
D, Litt*, Director of Archaeo¬ 
logy, Baroda. 

Tuesday* 21st December 1937. 

II a»m*T 0 Meeting of the Numismatic So- 

121N00N. • ciety of India. Beading of 

papers on Numismatics and 
Exhibition of coins. 

Wednesday, 22nd December 1937- 

10 A. M. to Annual meeting of the Numis- 
12 NOON. • matio Society of India (Open 
only to Members of the Sooiety) 

Bai Bahadur, Prayag Dayal, 
(Secretary.") 

II. 

Thursday, 23rd December 1937. 

5 p. M. TO Public meeting in connection v?ith 

7 P . M- . the celebration of the centenary 
of Bis Highness the Maha¬ 
raja's Observatory. President: 
Saohivottaraa Sir C*P- Bama- 
swami Ai^ar, 

(Viotoria Jubilee Town Hall) 




Members and jelegates of the Conference. 









































PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OP THE 
NINTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 
TRIVANDRUM. 

Monday : 20th December 1937. 

The opening Session o£ the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall bet¬ 
ween 4 and 6 p.m. on Monday the 20th December 1937. 
The place was beautifully decorated with flags, festoons and 
flowers. There were over 700 ladies and gentlemen present 
including members and delegates of the Conference, members 
of the Reception Committee, visitors and guests. 

4 p. m« —The members and delegates arrived and took 
their seats, 

4*5 p. m.* —Members of the Executive Committee and 
Sectional Presidents were received by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and conducted to their seats. 

4*10 p. m. —The General President Dr. F. W. Thomas 
was received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and by the office-bearers of the Conference. 

4T5 p. m.— Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
'Dewan and Vice-Patron of the Conference arrived, and was 
received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
the Office-bearers of the Conference. 

4*20 p. M.—-C. P. Skrine Esq., o. B. E., i. C. s.,Resident* 
Madras States and Vice-Patron of the Conference arrived, 
and was received by the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee and conducted to the dais. 

4*25 P. m— H. H. The Maharaja, the Patron, and H. H. 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, Vice-Patron, arrived and were 
received by the Dewan, the Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, the General President and Office-bearers of the Con¬ 
ference and conducted in procession to the .dais. After Their 
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Highnesses took their seats, Mrs. Lakshmi Narayanan Nair 
sang the Mart, gal a Slokas specially composed for the occasion . 

Mr. 0. V. Chandrasekharan, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, then welcomed Their Highnesses and the dis¬ 
tinguished audience in a short speech as follows : 

Your Highnesses, Mr. Resident, Sachivottama Sir 
Rama swam y Aiyar, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As the Chairman of the Reception Committee, it is my 
proud privilege and very pleasant duty, to accord a hearty 
welcome to the members and delegates of the Ninth Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference. Though Travancore 
has some disadvantages on account of her geographical posi¬ 
tion, and though our capital city is perhaps lacking in some 
of the facilities available in the great cities of India, it is 
very gratifying to us, the members of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, that we have been able to attract a large number of 
members and delegates for this the Ninth Session of the 
Conference—a larger number in fact than several past sessions 
of the Conference. The Government of India and many 
Provincial Governments and Indian States have sent their 
delegates; and nearly all the Indian Universities and some 
of the greatest Universities of the world such as Oxford, 
Paris, Bonn and Yale- have their representatives- here, not 
to mention the very large number of academies, research 
institutes, societies and museums,-which are actively en¬ 
gaged in the pursuit of oriental studies of one kind or 
another in India and Europe, in America and the far East. 
We feel greatly honoured by your acceptance of our invita¬ 
tion to hold your Ninth Session here. 

I hope I am not exaggerating when I say that Travan¬ 
core has much to offer which will evoke the interest and 
appreciation of this large intellectual conclave of experts 
who have attained distinction in the varied fields of oriental 
study and research. Since the days when Silappadikaram 
vfas composed, and the days when, according to tradition, 
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the combatants on the field of Kuruksetra, the rulers of the 
Cara dynasty have been great and generous patrons of art 
and literature. Immune from invasion and conquest, blessed 
with the bounty ofmature, the people have for many cent¬ 
uries past, enjoyed a sense of security which facilitated the 
pursuit and study of the Hindu aris and sciences. Travan- 
core can therefore boast of an unbroken cultural tradition, 
and continuity of institutions, religious and social. In 
medieval Travancore, the Royal families of Edappally, Yada- 
kkumkur, Tekkumkur, CempakaSseri, DeSingajaad, and 
Venad actively patronised Sanskrit literature and the Hindu 
Sciences. The temples helped in the popularisation of 
Sanskrit culture, while the various Mathams concentrated 
their attention on particular branches of learning, such as 
the Vedas or the secular sciences or the systems of Philo¬ 
sophy. Certain' families exclusively devoted themselves 
from time immemorial to particular studies like the Asta- 
vafdyans to medicine and surgery, and the Palur Ka^iyans 
to astrology and astronomy. Every aristocratic family used 
to appoint a distinguished scholar as the family preceptor 
for teaching Sanskrit to the members of the family; and even 
middle class homes were proud of the small libraries of 
palm leaf manuscripts which they assiduously collected and 
preserved. Kerala in general, and Travancore in particular 
have therefore, been able to make a substantial contribution 
to Sanskrit and Malayalam literature and to Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy and Science. Kula§ekhara Perumal who enriched 
the Art and Philosophy of medieval India, the great Sanka- 
racarya the mightiest of Indian thinkers and philosophers, 
the great Svati Tirana! who ruled over Travancore in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, a famous poet and 
composer, whose imparishable songs have won fame in the 
remotest parts of India—are these not names to enthuse 
and inspire an audience such as this ? Coming to more recent 
times, we have SrT Vi§akham Tirana!, the real and true 
discoverer of Rhasa, a great scholar and deep thinker, who 
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was able to*'compress within a short period of five years the 
work of a life time.” Under the late SrT Mulam Tirunal 
Maharaja, Travancore made rapid strides in the march of 
progress ; and amongst his numerous beneficent activities, 
those which would elicit the special appreciation of this 
Conference were the founding of the Sanskrit College and 
the organisation of the Departments of Oriental Manuscripts 
and Archeology. 

While the culture of Travancore has thus been pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu and Brahmanic, the great world religions 
and cultures, Hebrew, Buddhist, Christian and Islamic, have 
met and mingled here influencing each other in various ways 
and degrees. Christianity in Travancore as in Kerala claims 
apostolic origin; but, however this may be, there is indisput¬ 
able evidence of the great antiquity of the Christian Church. 
The broadmindedness, the spirit of toleration and the 
generous hospitality of the rulers of Kerala are amply 
vouched for by Christian writers and copper-plates recording 
the grant of various immunities and privileges to the 
Christian communities in the State. 

With the accession of His Highness the present Maha¬ 
raja, the gracious patron of Jour Conference, the tempo of 
reform and creative activity has remarkably* increased. 
While Travancore is justly proud of being the birthplace 
of Jagadguru Sri Sankar&carya, the creator of Vedanta 
philosophy, the silent revolution which His Highness SrT 
Chitra TirutiaPs Temple Entry Proclamation * remarkable 
for its beauty of diction and nobility of thought, has effected 
and is effecting before our eyes, is far more significant and 
epoch-making for our generation. This Proclamation which 
was promulgated on the occasion of the 25th birthday of 
His Highness on November 12, 1936, is an act of magni¬ 
ficent benevolence, characterised by courage, wisdom and 
statemanship of the highest order. I would invite the Hindu 
m 3mber3 and delegates of the Conference to visit the ancient 


’•For text of Proclamation, Vide p. 8. 
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and celebrated temples of Travancore, Capa Comorin, the 
“Komari of the Periplus,” the shrine of SrT Padmanabha 
in Trivandrum whose praise has been sung by two ancient 
Vaifnava saints Nammalvar and Tirumangai Alvar * 
the temple dedicated to Janardana at Varkala which attracts 
innumerable pilgrims from Upper India; the temple at 
Suchindram which possesses a wealth of epigraphic material 
throwing a flood of light on South Indian history; the 
Saivite temple at Vaikom of great sanctity ; Sabarimala the 
sacred shrine dedicated to Sastg and Mannarfcala, one of 
the celebrated places of Naga worship in the whole of India. 
They could then see with their own eyes the effects of 
the elevating and refining influences which the Temple 
Entry Proclamation has generated among the Pulaya, Pariah 
and other backward communities of the State whose uplift 
is one of the primary concerns of His Highness and His 
Highness’s Government. I must not fail, in this connection, 
to make a reference to that saintly personality and spiritual 
reformer SrT Narayana Guru, one of the great men of Tra¬ 
vancore, who laboured hard with remarkable success for the 
uplift of one of the major communities of Kerala, 

Turning in another direction, it will interest you as the 
devotees of oriental culture to hear of the establishment 
of the SrT Chitralayam, the picture gallery at Trivandrum, 
containing choice and representative specimens of ancient, 
medieval and modern works of Indian painting—with its 
latest addition., the Java-Bali annexe—a visit to which you 
should not miss. The display of old State jewellery and 
coins, and ancient armoury in the Ranga Vilas Palace- 
Gallery would, I feel sure, merit your warm appreciation. 
Thanks to the gracious hospitality of His Highness the 
Maharaja., you will have an opportunity of witnessing a 
performance by the Palace troupe of “ Kathakali ”—the 
Kerala Dance-Drama—which has been winning the admiration 
of connoisseurs who are greatly impressed by its originality 
and elaborate technique. An exhibition has been arranged 
of old Manuscripts from the Palace Library and from the 
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Curator’s Department: and a new descriptive catalogue of 
those manuscripts is being prepared specially with a view 
to benefit the students oE oriental research. It is not neces¬ 
sary for me to describe to you who know more about them 
than I do, the achievements of the Department of. Oriental 
Manuscripts and the wide fame of the Trivandrum' Sanskrit 
Series. This year, on the occasion of the birthday, a few 
weeks ago, His Highness the Maharaja promulgated a 
Proclamation establishing a University for Travancore, which 
has among its primary objects, the conservation and pro¬ 
motion of Kerala art and culture. Already a considerable 
number of endowments has been announced, the first and 
most important being those of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, the 
Queen Mother, one of the greatest of Indian women*—as 
the Andhra University Orator said the other day—whose 
devotion to art and music is characterised alike by keen 
sensitiveness and profound discrimination. Their Highnesses’ 
contribution of one lakh of Rupees to the Andhra University 
is the most recent testimony of their zeal for the promotion 
of learning and culture. 

May I avail myself of this opportunity to bespeak the 
good, wishes and the sympathetic interest of the members 
and delegates of this Conference on behalf of our new born 
University, which, though youngest among the Indian 
Universities, has set forth on its task with a clear and deter¬ 
mined aim and purpose* under the leadership of its Vice- 
Chancellor, one of the most eminent Indians of to-day who 
has attained unrivalled prominence in the fields of Law, 
Politics, Administration and Culture. There are several 
points of convergence between the aims and aspirations of 
the Oriental Conference and those of the Travancore Uni¬ 
versity ; and I trust that the contacts that may now be 
formed between the representatives of 'the University and 
those of the Conference, will be of mutual advantage. In 
the shaping of the plans and the execution of the programmes 
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of our University, the advice and guidance of the distin¬ 
guished exponents of oriental learning and culture whom I 
see before me will be of inestimable value. 

I must now bring my remarks to a close. But I can¬ 
not resume my seat without expressing most respectfully our 
deep sense of gratitude to Bis Highness the Maharaja for 
having been pleased to open this Conference, and to Her 
Highness the Maharani, one of our Vice-patrons, for her 
gracious presence on this occasion. Our heartfelt thanks 
are also due to M.r. C. P. Shrine,. Resident, Madras States, 
and Sachivottama Sir. C. P. RamaRwamy Aiyar, our other 
Vice-patrons. It is also my.duty to offer my sincere thanks 
to His Highness’ Government without whose co-operation 
and assistance, the Reception Committee would have been 
almost helpless. On behalf of the Reception Committee 
let me also offer my best thanks to all those who have 
rendered us assistance in making the preparations for this 
Conference. We have done our best to make the most satis¬ 
factory arrangements possible for the convenience and com¬ 
fort of the members and delegates and if there are short¬ 
comings, as there may well be, we trust that they will be 
viewed leniently having regard to the large number of 
members and delegates for whom provision had to be made. 

We have been singularly fortunate in having secured 
as the President of the Conference a pre-eminent orientalist 
who enjoys a wide international reputation,* and the Reception 
Committee feel confident that the Conference will have a 
successful sesssion under his leadership. On behalf of the 
Reception Committee, I wish you all a pleasant and profit¬ 
able time at Trivandrum. 



proclamation 


BY 

HCS HIGHNESS SRI PADHANABHADASA VANCHI PALA SIR 
RAMA VARMA KULASEKHARA KIEITAPATI MARKET SUL¬ 
TAN MAHARAJA RAJA RAMARAJA BAHADUR SHAMSHER 
JANG, KNIGHT GRAND COMMANDER OE THE MOST 
EMINENT ORDER OE THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
MAHARAJA OE TRAVANCORE, ISSUED 
UNDER DATE THE 27tH THULAM 
1112 CORRESPONDING TO THE 
] 2TH NOVEMBER 1936. 

Profoundly convinced of the truth and validity of Our 
relig : on, believing that it is based on divine guidance and on 
an all-comprehending toleration, knowing that in its practice 
it has, throughout the centuries, adapted itself to the "needs 
of changing times, solicitous that none of Our Hindu sub¬ 
jects should, by reason of birth or caste or community, he 
denied the consolations and solace of the Hindu faith, We 
have decided and hereby declare, ordain and command that, 
subject to such rules and conditions as may be laid down and 
imposed byJJs for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observances, there should 
henceforth be no restriction placed on any Hindu by birth 
or religion on entering or worshipping at the temples con¬ 
trolled by Us and Our Government. 


SIGN MANUAL. 




Sri Padmanabhaswami Temple, Trivandrum. 
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Messages of Gcod-wishes received on the occasion 
from, 

(1) The Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of Stave for 

India, 

(2) His Excellency the Viceroy, 

(3) Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, 

(4) Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, Prime Minister, Madras, 

(5) Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 

(6) Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, 

(7) Dr. P. Subbarayan, Minister of Education, Madras’ 

(8) Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Hindu University 

Benares, 

(9) Dr. W. F. Stutterheiro, Representative of the 

Government of the Netherlands East Indies, 

(10) Dr. W. F. Stutterheiro,Representative of the Royal 

Batavia Society and the Java Institute, 

(11) The Vice-Chancellor, Osxnania University, 


(12) 

Do. 

Calcutta University, 

(13) 

Do. 

Allahabad University, 

(14) 

Do. 

University of Punjab, 

(15) 

Do. 

University of Mysore, 

(16) 

Do. 

Lucknow University, 

(17) 

Do. 

Agra University, 

(18) 

Do, 

Nagpur University, 


(19) The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
were next read. 
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His Highness the Maharaja then opened the Conference 
with the following address— 

Mr. President , Ladies and Gentlemen , 

It is with genuine gratification that I proceed to open 
the Ninth Session of the A]]-India Oriental Conference, 
whose delegates have assembled in such large numbers within 
the capital of my State. 

In according a very hearty welcome to the delegates and 
visitors to SrTvardhanapurT, as this city was named long ago, 
it is needless to remind this learned audience of. the storied 
origin of my conch-shaped country, which as the Puranas 
tell us, was won by Par a sura id a as a spoil from the sea, and 
which with its combination of mountain and creek, forest 
and field and ocean, constitutes an epitome of nature. Cape 
Comorin at one end of our land is not only a meeting place 
of the three seas whose depths witness the glories of sunrise 
and sunset, but is a spot hallowed by the spirit of the maiden 
Goddess praying for her chosen Lord whose abode is on 
Himalaya. She symbolises alike the eternal quest of the 
human soul and the essential unity of India, both physical 
and psychological. Not alone Kanya Kumarl, however, but 
SucTndram associated with the life story of Atrr and Ana- 
suya ; Anancasayanam, the dwelling place of Padmanabha ; 
Yarkalai known to all the Hindu world as JanSrdanam ; 
Yaikom connected with the history of the great Bhakta, 
Yyaghrapada, and numerous other places consecrated by the 
lives of Sages and Seers, make ours a land of tradition and 
pilgrimage. Religious architecture, art and drama amongst 
us have been a true expression of the science as well as the 
philosophy of the people. We are justly proud that our 
country has been the sojourn of Agastya in the South, and 
contains in its northern confines the birth-place of one of the 
epoch-making moulders of world thought, SrT Sankaracarya. 




HIS HIGHNESS MARTANDA VARMA, ELAYA RAJA, 
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Not solely in the world of speculation, but in political 
and commercial history, has Travancore taken a notable part. 
Quiion has given its name to the era which is in general use 
throughout Kerala. My great ancestor Martan<Ja V anna’s 
dedication of the State to the Deity after conquest and con¬ 
solidation, has been a land-mark in Indian chronicles. The 
ideal of a simple and self-dedicated life, and the pursuit of 
learning, have, from time immemorial, been the characteri¬ 
stics of our people. I shall only make a passing reference to 
the Cera King, who, according to Puranic and early Sangam 
literature, is supposed to have supplied food impartially to 
both the warring clans on the field of Kurukshetra, and our 
family motto recalls this incident. One of my forbears is 
known to scholars as the real hero of the Tamil Epic Silap- 
padikaram. Amongst those who are responsible for and 
chronicled in the Tamil scripture, the Prabandham, is 
another ancestor, Kulasekhara Perumal, who enjoys the pri¬ 
vilege of inclusion amongst the Vaishnavite A]vars ; >and 
frpnj his day to the time of Svati Tirunal, who was not 
only an author but a musician and a composer of admitted 
eminence., there has prevailed a tradition not only of secular 
achievement, but of devotion to the things of the intellect 
and spirit—a tradition which has been continuous in a coun¬ 
try, that has fortunately escaped the troubles and turmoils of 
foreign conquest. 

Egypt and Syria, Greece and Rome, AraBia, Portugal 
the Netherlands, France and England have exchanged with 
us their products and their cultures. During all these many 
centuries of foreign contact, we may, I think, claim that ours 
has been a policy of comprehension, of hospitality and of 
amity; and the recent Temple Entry Proclamation is the 
sequel and the logical outcome of these ideals. 

This Conference itself is an ample manifestation of the 
catholicity of true culture; Oriental studies commenced with 
the compilation of Codes and Laws necessitated by the exi¬ 
gencies of administration, but from the time-of Sir AVilliam 
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Jones, and Colebrooke, and Warren Hastings, the study of 
Vedio texts and of classical literature has been systematic 
and fruitful. Controversy and doubts then arose as to the 
value of Oriental studies but, fortunately, Goethe, Schopen¬ 
hauer, Max Mill lei* and a long succession of brilliant authors 
and scholars kept alive the spirit of oriental research. Eng* 
land, France, Italy, Scandinavia, Germany, Russia and 
America helped in their Several ways, and the results of their 
labours have been amongst the formative influences of the 
world of today. 

India can never forget its debt of gratitude to those lovers 
of learning in the West who, when India was in danger of neg¬ 
lecting its own scholarship and its literature, gave a stimulus 
to oriental learning. This debt India is repaying in the best 
possible manner by bringing into existence a line of Indian 
scholars, who, in the fields of antiquities and history, of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit philology and literature, of law and 
economics and polity, in the intensive study of the Art of 
India and outer India., are co-operating in the recreation cf 
the mind and soul of our country. A great deal still 
remains to be accomplished in the collection of Art treasures, 
of'manuscripts and of folklore, and above all, in the welding 
of the new learning and the old, so as to preserve the un¬ 
forgettable heritage of the Pandit, and to utilise his heredi¬ 
tary aptitudes,. and traditions in aid of modern scholarship. 

It would, however, be correct to add that the thoughts 
enshrined in our literatures, both Sanskritic and Dravidian, 
and the felicities of their setting and diction and the range 
and comprehensiveness of our philosophies, have not yet been 
fully appreciated by the Western world, but it is gratifying 
to see that there is an increasing appreciation of the value and 
significance of Indian scholarship, and the recent recognition 
awarded to a thinker like Professor Radhakrishnan is a satis¬ 
factory feature. It is a matter of special pride to us that 
the Syriac, the Catholic, the Protestant and Muslim faiths 
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and philosophies are cultivated in this State with zeal and 
in mutual peace ; and I am glad to see that all aspects of 
Eastern Art and learning are represented in this gathering. 

For many years under the auspices of this State, publi¬ 
cations have been issued bringing to light rare manuscripts 
and the productions of many forgotten authors, including the 
great Bhalsa. A vast field of research is still open to the 
orientalist even if he should confine himself to the history 
and antiquities and the arts and sciences of Malabar in gene¬ 
ral and of Travancore in particular. In addition to our own 
archives and libraries, the records of the Nestorians of Syria 
and of the museums and collections in the Dutch, Portuguese 
and French countries and the inexhaustible resources of the 
British museums are bound to yield fresh treasures ; and I 
fervently trust that the members of the Conference will be 
stimulated by their visit to this part of‘the world to bestow 
attention on the history, the archaeology and the literature 
of a country, which is indissolubly linked with the rest of 
India in diverse ways, but still retains in its outlook, and its 
laws and customs, certain special and characteristic features. 

Equally important, however, with this collation of 
ancient texts, is the work of popularising the art and thought 
of our ancestors, and rendering the same service to oriental 
literature as was bestowed by the scholars and publishers 
who have made classical European literature Available to a 
constantly increasing public in cheap and beautiful format. 
On all these lines, we hope to start work in the nascent Tra¬ 
vancore University, whose ambition will be not only to pre¬ 
serve wha£ is best in onr indigenous thought and art, but to 
utilise the material in the fashioning of a truly national 
culture. 

Indian culture is apparently complex ; but, as has been 
justly remarked, men as a rule, have been more conscious of 
the diversity than of the unity of India. In the words of a 
well-known historian, that unity transcends the innumerable 
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diversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners and 
sects. It is with the consciousness of that unity and with a 
desire to perfect it that I feel sure this Conference will func¬ 
tion. In discharging its work, this body of accredited 
scholars has the great privilege of the presidency of a savant 
who is not only actively associated with one of the greatest 
centres of learning in the world, but whose labours, in the 
cause of archaeology and of Buddhist, Tibetan and Nepalese 
studies, have b 3 en as conspicuous as his philosophical re¬ 
searches and his profound acquaintance with the classical 
literature of India. 

I have great pleasure in declaring this Conference open, 
and may I be allowed on ' this occasion to repeat the sacred 
invocation. 


*rr ftnppit ” 

[ “May our scholarship be illustrious and may thefe" 
be no rivalry and hatred amongst us”] 




GENERAL PRESIDENT: 

Dr. F. W, THOMAS, M. A., Ph. D., C. I. E. 
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Dr. F. W. Thomas, the General President of the Con¬ 
ference, next delivered his Presidential Address as follows — 

Your Highnesses, Mr. Resident, Sachivottama Sir Ramaswamy 
Aiyar, Delegates, Ladies & Gentlemen, 


The occasion of taking part in this important Conference 
with the high distinction of functioning as its President, has 
for me felicities both numerous and of singular appeal. 
Speaking in the presence of His Highness, whose eminent 
pibronage and enlightened liberality have made the gathering 
so attractive, whose administration by its generous hospitality 
has facilitated my own participation, in the presence, more¬ 
over, of the Vice-Patrons, Her Highness MaharSni Sstu 
Parvati Bayi, the distinguished administrator and traveller, 
the Resident, Madras States, Mr. Skrine and the eminent 
Dewan, Sachivottama Sir C„ P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, I am 
moved to refer in the first place to the'fact that we are 
meeting in Travancore. Delightful indeed is the memory of 
my first visit, in December 1920; to this State, the entran¬ 
cing vision of moonlit forest glades, when at night J drew 
my curtain in the train, the flourishing payeage inclined 
towards the radiant Indian Ocean, which the first daylight 
revealed. The incidents of a three days’ sojourn under His 
Highness’ hospitable protection, the visits to colleges, 
museums and libraries and the intercourse with.scholars and 
custodians of unmistakable earnestness as well as by -com¬ 
petence, the smiling aspect of the towns .and the sfcrdy 
bearing of the psople, remarked during a long -day's drive-''to 
Capa Comorin, left ineffaceable -memories:*- and* 


terminated with the fa^ry panorama -witnessed. % * 
who take the boats threading the 
until the next morning brings them 
tly wooded, reaches to the noble bay -e$ *r What 

wonder if a romantic chart® - env^d$&£ tie- ^ted* so richly 
dowered with mountains and steamsand fauna, 
abundant and in part-unique, ^at'a^-rama gave to 

fom serious drought or 


his paople-? 
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scarcity, allows of a population more dense than that of any 
other country, but saved by the homestead system, frcm con¬ 
gestion. History has spared it some violences. Rome 
brought here her commerce but not her empire ; Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Christianity came early with a purely mis¬ 
sionary purpose, and the Musalman*population is an outcome 
of trade. The ancient Tamil Classic, the Silappctdikaram 
which relates the victorious campaigns of Senkuttuvan, its 
supposed author’s royal brother, enlarges more upon the arts 
of music and drama and the administration of an organized 
state. Need I refer to the ancient intellectual glory of the 
Kerala p3ople, which gave birth to the most soaring mind in 
the history of Indian thought, to Sankaraearya, also it is 
said, to Prabhakara, and contributed to Sanskrit literature 
th e Nalodaya, one of its most elaborate kavyas, the Pf«- 
dyimnabhyudaya of RaVivarman, the Mukunda-malS and 
Ascaryamanjari (Ascciryctmalci ?) of the royal poet Kulasekhara 
and the two plays by his successor of like name. A literary 
tradition has never deserted the rulers of the Kerala country, 
which as late as the first half of the nineteenth century could 
boast of Sait git a Krtis and other works by a royal author, 
Svati Sri Ramavarman. 

But the invitation to so living an organization as is the 

All-India Oriental Conference to hold its ninth session in 

* 

Trivandrum was given and accepted, doubtless, in the light 
not of ancient glories, but of: conditions established during 
the past half-century or so by the policy of enlightened rulers. 
It is not for me, who am no politician, to dilate upon the 
spirit of paternal encouragement whereby the people, and 
not the male population only, have been advanced to ever 
greater participation in the counsels of the State; of the pro¬ 
gressive administration, which, as the annual reports and 
censuses show, has now been equipped with practically every 
modern organ of civic welfare; or of ameliorations in the 
condition of * particular classes. The increasing regard to 
education; the high average, equalled only by Burma and 
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Cochin, of literacy in the vernacular and in English ; the 
foundation of colleges and special institutions, now to be 
consolidated into an university, which in addition to impor¬ 
tant social aims is to encourage research and to maintain a 
Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts touch us more 
nearly. But it is the great work done for literature and 
archaeology that most vividly appeals -to'us orientalists. 
I could not without emotion speak of the work accomplished 
by the Department for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
first under the charge of that great scholar and man,-Dr. 
Gaiiapat-i Sastri, whom I am proud to have known as a friend 
and who might well, had he -lived, have been your President 
on this occasion, and subsequently under his able and indefati¬ 
gable successor, Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri, the present 
Curator. The Library of Sanskrit tests which it has given to 
the world, and which includes important works, previously 
uuknown, in many departments of the literature, constitutes 
a sort of epoch in Sanskrit studies. I cannot possibly stay to 
particularize ; but I must not without mention pass over the 
labours of the Pandits in preparing the excellently printed 
editions, not only of Sanskrit, but also of Malay His m works, 
their zeal in discovering new manuscripts and their enormous 
industry in copying : they have well repaid the privilege 
of using so many valuable manuscripts from His Highness’s 
own library and their own support and maintenance by the 
State. 

In the work of the Archaeological Department I had 
already become acquainted with what had been accomplished 
by the zeal of. the.late Mr. Gopinatha Eao, author of that 
extensive and fundamental work Elements of Bin<?u Iconog¬ 
raphy, -in four jrolumes, and editor of numerous inscriptions, 
including the huge Kanyakumari inscription of Yira- 
Rajendra, deciphered ‘with great toil. But it was in Trivan¬ 
drum that I made the acquaintance of a modest young 
scholar, lent by the Madras Archaeological Department as 
successor in the office.of Superintendent, of Archaeology, 
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whose collection of old records in the Vattelutt-u and other 
scripts and his devoted study of them, and the perusal of his 
Historical Studies of Ancient Dekhan, ful]y prepared me to 
hear of his later promotion in the Madras Epigraphical 
Office. We have since had to take note of his very many 
critical editions of inscriptions in fasciculi of the Travancore 
Archaeological Series , in Epigraphia Indica and finally in the 
form of the huge volumes of South Indian Inscriptions. 
That the Archeological enterprise of Travancore has con¬ 
tinued to yield good fruit, and even novel and fascinating 
discoveries, may be seen in the fasciculi issued by Mr. Subrah- 
nnnya Aiyar’s successor, Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, and 
in the Administration Reports of the present Superintendent, 
the Local Secretary of this Conference, Mr. LI. Yasudeva 
Poduval. As regards the ethnographical and sociological 
research for which the State offers so rich a field, we may 
point to the elaborate study in the Census Reports ; and, for 
Cochin, to the monumental work of Dr. Anantakrishna Aiyar 
on the tribes and castes of that part of Malabar. Yodi will 
say that I am skipping over much. But enough has been 
said to make it clear that from Mysore, with its likewise 
great record of'literary and archeological research and publi¬ 
cation, the Conference was well advised to continue its south¬ 
ern anusamyana to this apex of Indian land. 

Another special felicity which ? in becoming your 
President at the first moment of release from duties else¬ 
where, affects me deeply, resides in the fact that the torch 
has been handed on from a succession of scholars and friends, 
under whose inspiration the Conference has ripened into a 
permanent organ of Indian intellectuality. It was by that 
veteran scholar, Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, a 
Bhishma, as it were, enunciating sastrcis from his couch of 
spikes, that the foundation was laid in that first meeting, so 
rich in instruction. I knew his generous insistence upon the 
centribution of European critical methods to our common 
studies ; it was accompanied by familiarity with that old 
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Earning which, like the Classical studies in Europe, not only 
developed the intellect, but also moulded the character and 
h Biped to form the soul. In succession came Sylvain Levi, 
a brilliant, enthusiastic and incredibly accomplished savant ; 
Dr. Gaugan&tha Jha, whose scholarly translations and studies 
of Sanskrit philosophical texts had enabled us to follow the 
intricate reasoning of that great literature; Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, the very prolific investigator of old Iranian 
literature, and culture; the genial veteran, Haraprasad Sastri. 
who out of his own experience could discourse so shrewdly 
and wisely upon many departments of Indian studies a very 
fountain of unpremeditated and original instruction: Hiralal, 
with his exhaustive knowledge of Indian archeology • Kashi- 
prasad Jayaswal and Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswatny Aiyan- 
gar, whom I must reserve for a later mention. These have 
all by their wisdom lent dignity and direction to the Con¬ 
ference. The gatherings over which they presided gave a 
worthy response, maintaining a high standard of sound 
scholarship of originality and method in research, of insight 
into the problems calling for solution and of judgment in 
valuing results. This is the heritage entrusted for this occa¬ 
sion to those who are now met here: it should be oujj 
endeavour to transmit it unimpaired. 

If I might claim to bring, in return for the honour con¬ 
ferred upon one invited from outside, anything worthy of 
consideration, it would be, I know, only as the vehicle of a 
tradition. 1 do indeed sincerely feel that circumstances have 
conspired to invest me with a quasi-representative character 
which happily shrouds my personal inadequacy. As a 
pupil of Cowell and a remote successor in London and 
Oxford of Horace Haytnan Wilson, in London also of 
Ballantyne and others ; as having worshipped at the feet 
of Barth, Kern, and of Aufrecht, whose tradition went back 
to the days oE Lassen and Bopp ; as a junior friend of 
Bilhler, Kielkorn, Fleet, Jacob and Burgess, whom yon 
knew in India, and of Senart, Kuhn, Pischel, Oldenberg, 
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Eggeling, Jacobi, Rhys Davids, and how many others, 1 
feel, that, though I may not have personally known Max 
Muller and Monier Williams, Weber, Bohtlingk or Roth, not 
to mention many another famous name of that period, yet 
my roots do really reach far back into the European past of 
our studies, and that in some degree I am authorized to pro¬ 
nounce in their name a benediction upon your work. You 
will remember also other scholars, more my contempora ries 
of whom some happily would be able to greet you wi th a 
living voice, while others have passed away too recently to 
seem to belong to the past. Indian scholarship has ever 
been ready to acknowledge indebtedness to such co-workers 9 
teachers and iuspirers from the west: your zeal and devotion 
may be an encouragement to their successors. 

I am charged to represent here the oldest and perhaps 
the youngest of the English corporations particularly con¬ 
cerned with Oriental studies, namely, the University of 
Oxford, with which may be associated its Indian Institute, 
and the School of Oriental Studies in the University of 
London. In representing the Royal Asiatic Society 1 am a 
colleague of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S« Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 
rlhe World Congress of Faiths also, in the person of its 
British National Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, sends 
a greeting. Other institutions in Great Britain, on the 
Continent of Europe and in America and Asia have no 
doubt, communicated their good wishes through other 
channels. 

There are still two matters of a personal character which 
you would not, I think, permit me to pass over. Ripe in 
years, as in wisdom, most of my predecessors have attained 
a well -earned rest: they were hrta-hrtya and they have left 
us the heritage of their good deeds. But concerning one, 
recently taken from us, we cannot but feel that an obscure 
destiny has forestalled the fruition of his strenuous labour. 
Already at the Patna Conference in 1930 a main factor, as 
President of the Reception Committee, in the success of the 
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gathering, Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal was judged worthy of 
election to the Presidency of the Baroda Conference held in 
1933 ; and well did he, the youngest in the series of Presi¬ 
dents, by his eloquent, comprehensive and learned address 
as well as by his vigorous discharge of the other duties of 
his office, sustain the dignity and efficiency of the Conference. 
His extensive published researches, which, as we know, were 
seconded by personal labours in the archaeological field and 
by active stimulus of, and participation in, enterprises carried 
on by his Society and by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, might encourage in an outsider the thought that he 
had done enough. That that was not his own view is evident 
from the increasing output of his latest years: and those 
who had followed his scholarly career from bis earliest 
brilliant papers in the Modern Review , and had marked the 
increasing gravity and sense • of reality apparent in his 
methods and deportment during those last years, will share 
the conviction that the outcome of his exceptional vigour 
and insight would have been crowned by a ripe master-piece 
of enduring value, In sympathy with the relatives and 
friends of Dr. Kashiprasad Jayaswal and with the Bihar and 
Orissa Society, which proposes to commemorate him in a 
special volume, and also in gratitude for his personal services 
to the Conference, I invite you to pay him the tribute of 
rising for a moment from your seats. 

All the more thankfully, in view of this heavy loss, do 
our thoughts turn to those old friends and pillars of the 
Conference who can still receive our tribute. To Mah&- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha, Vidyasagara, President 
of the Madras Conference in 1924, to that unrivalled 
authority on ancient Sanskrit philosophical texts, to that 
scholarly translator of Sutras and Bhdshyas , to the re-dis¬ 
coverer of the system of Prabh&kara, to the Editor of Indian 
Thought , we tender our heartfelt congratulations .upon the 
completion of his translation of the Sabara-bhashya , filling 
more than 2,000 closely printed page? in the Gaekwad’s 
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Oriental Series, a work of enormous difficulty and impor¬ 
tance. If the announcement, in the latest preface, that this 
great achievement completes Dr. Jaha’s proposed life-task is 
to be accepted as definite, though we hope that that may not 
be the case, we must at any rate agree that the annals of pure 
Sanskrit scholarship record no more monumental contribu¬ 
tion than is constituted by the work of Dr. Ganganatha Jh&. 
I feel that in stating so much I am using also the voice of 
my old friend Colonel Jacob, who greeted with enthusiasm 
the earlier part of Dr. Jha’s writings and would certainly 
have been thrilled could he have conceived the whole. 

A second retirement, threatened by your late President 
and Permanent Honorary Secretary, Dewan Bahadur Dr. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, will, we may hope, in the face of 
your unanimous protest, remain in the state of prag-abhaw. 
Vainly could he urge, in the presence of a senior successor, 
that, like Dr. Jha, he has received in the form of a large 
Commemoration Volume, replete with notable essays, a sqrt 
of winding-up statement. Others have survived that ex¬ 
perience and continued undaunted on their old lines. The 
plant of South Indian history and antiquities, object of his 
youthful cult and life work, fostered not only by his own 
important and original volumes, but by the writings of his 
progeny of pupils and by his editorial care on behalf of the 
Indian Antiquary, the Journal of Indian History and the 
late Mr. Sewell’s large chronological conspectus of -The 
Historical Inscriptions of Southern India , can still not spare 
the tendance of the scholar who keeps it under his eye from 
its earliest period to the Nayaks of Madura. 

I must now embark upon another portion of my subject 
and invite your attention to the Conference itself. On the 
present occasion we have no less than fourteen Sections, 
and no single human being could embrace them all in one 
purview. Fortunately each will have a specially qualified 
chairman, whose inaugural address will give what he deems 
requisite in the way of orientation. It is true that a certain 
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psrvasiveness belongs to the Sanskrit, which in its own right 
commands some three Sections, and which plays an important 
rble in five or six others. This will partly explain the large 
space which my predecessors for the most part have given 
to Sanskrit in their Addresses. Far be it from me to belittle 
the primacy of Sanskrit, which contains the key to nearly 
everything that is old in India, and in Greater India «too, 
and which is constantly revealing new fundamental utilities 
in all branches of Middle-Eastern and Far-Eastern studies. 
But you have also Persian and Islamic interests; and among 
the living languages, the Dravidian, and especially the speech 
and culture of Malabar, have, on this occasion, a just pre¬ 
dominance in two Sections. The Sections of Philosophy 
and Religion, History, Ethnology and Folklore, Fine Arts, 
Philology and Indian Linguistics, Ayur-veda and Technical 
Sciences, and Modern Indian Languages, would, no doubt } 
demur to a radical subordination to Sanskrit; and I feel 
accordingly directed to address you in the first instance from 
a "Wider point of view. 

The Conference is now firmly established and need feel 
no apprehension for its future. Like the International 
Orientalist Congresses, whose spirit and critical methods it 
shares, it exists for the intellectual study of a certain de¬ 
partment of humanities: the modern world-wide depreciation 
of such studies does not touch us at all; for that bears upon 
their predominance in education and society, and not upon 
their value as subjects of research. The discreet limitation 
to India, which at our past meetings has been partly observed, 
has not been able to preclude studies of the daughter cultures 
in Further India, Malaisia, and elsewhere. It cannot exclude 
any area or literature of Buddhism in its vast extra-Indian 
expansion: nor can we refuse to consider the pre-Indian 
developments of influences, Mesopotamian, Iranian, Islamic, 
Turco-Mongol, and even European, which at different periods 
have been incorporated into India. Still more generally may 
we not say that in its modern situation India, which in 



periodical and general literature takes its view of all subjects 
of interest in the world, and which has its special organs for 
the study of the natural sciences, of Economics, of Law, of 
Mathematics, of Medicine and so forth, must in due course 
mak 3 its independent, but not self-centred, contributions to 
all the departments of Orientalist studies ? 

Nevertheless there is a difference to which we cannot 
be blind. The small groups of Orientalists in western 
countries are pursuing an absorbing intellectual interest 
but they have not much practically at stake. They might 
say with Janaka of old, 

Mithilayam pradiptayam name dahyati Jcincana. 

'The Conference, whose interests embrace studies re¬ 
presented in each European country by a plurality of asso¬ 
ciations,—classical and sacred literature, history sacred, 
ecclesiastical and profane, archaeology and art and folk-lore, 
vernacular languages and literature with the stages of their 
development, grammar and linguistic science—is at many 
points in touch with living conditions. However much we 
may become emancipated from old views, however the young 
especially may strive to lead an entirely modern life, we 
cannot eliminate that inherited mass of ideas and usages 
which are the basis of our mental and social being. The 
ideals of religion and conduct, the aesthetic prepossessions 
and the literary works embodying them, which through im¬ 
memorial tradition have become engrained in our normal 
existence, have an independent vitality. Intellectual criti¬ 
cism does not easily modify them; They receive wiih new 
interpretations new leases of life and become really anti¬ 
quated only when replaced by some equivalent. We cannot 
work upon the assumption that the old beliefs and literatures 
of India are corpus mortuum. Bat critical scholarship is not 
therefore futile: it helps to create an intellectual back-ground, 
whence the gradual changes of popular opinion and senti¬ 
ment-'emerge. The Conference, whose detachment and. un¬ 
biassed regard for scientific truth have been conspicuous in 
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the whole series of excellent papers recorded in its proceed¬ 
ings, is at the same time,- for that great self-transforming 
Person, the Indian people in its modern situation, an organ 
of intellectual clarity. 

In two ways this vital relation may be considered 
favourable to the Conference’s work. Regarding the details 
of some old studies pursued in an artificially narrow horizon 
and now tending to be absorbed in views of wider sweep, 
for instance dynastic, political and local history, we are 
becoming somewhat philosophical; concentration upon such 
details, now infinitely multiplied, is possible for vigorous 
minds only under the influence of intellectual self-abnegation 
or upon the principle of the old grammarian that ‘one word 
properly understood conducts to heaven’, which we may 
paraphrase by saying that to know one thing in all its con¬ 
catenations is to .know the universe. But still for each 
particular country and area the details of its own political 
and, social and literary history are not of simply theoretical 
interest: for purpose of law, politics and life any one of them 
may at a given moment prove decisive. Thus a good part 
of the work of the Conference is for India supported by solid 
values in the practical world. 

Al second favourable consequence is the multitude of 
potential collaborators. Consider, for instance, the number 
of specific old literatures, local or sectarian,*falling within 
the scope of the Conference. How many educated Gujaratis 
or Malayalis, for instance, have some spontaneous interest 
in the old literatures of their respective languages; how many 
Hindustanis are repositories of knowledge of old ballads and 
poetry or local lore; how many SrT-Vaisnava, or Lingayat, 
or Jain Pandits are absolutely at home in their religious 
literature and tenets. If in such persons the group or Con¬ 
ference spirit could be kindled into activity, there Could 
hardly, it seems, be a limit to the amount of collaboration 
which in the several .provinces or other areas or centres 
would be at our command. 
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This conception of co-operative action I would select- 
sinee we cannot, as in the storied Chinese examination, set 
down every item o£ our information—as the keynote of 
what I have still to say. Consider what co-operation has 
already achieved and is achieving for India. 

The work of Governments, in the first place, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, the administrations of provinces, and the 
rulers of States, have given us the Census Reports and 
Gazetteers. All honour to the individual pioneers whose 
work paved the way for, these great thesauruses. But it is 
in these that we find the full actual facts concerning localities 
and populations, with sketches of their past. For a great 
part of India we have also lists of villages, which are usable 
for historical research. 

Though as yet we have no general ethnographical survey 
vet, in addition to the notices contained in Census Reports, 
for great parts—I need only recall the names of Crooke, 
Risley, Thurston, Anantakrishna Iyer, and Enthoven—we 
have what is practically equivalent. Elaborate special 
memoirs have been published by the Government of Assam 
and the Central Provinces. In Burma there was a syste¬ 
matic beginning of work, now unfortunately suspended. 

Of the Linguistic Survey and the Archaeological Survey 
of India, with which may be associated the independent work 
in Mysore, Travancore, and Hyderabad, not to mention 
some other States and the commencement in Kashmir, we 
have monuments more massive perhaps than exists in the 
case of any other country. The Linguistic Survey, exposing 
the facts of language and dialect for the whole vast area 
within its scope, embraces also their classification and his¬ 
tory, and records in most useful bibliographies the prior 
researches concerning them. It is revelatory in regard to 
present and past linguistic conditions in India. As concerns 
Indo-Aryan languages, it is to be completed by a compara¬ 
tive grammar from the hand of Professor R. L. Turner. 
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whose Nepali Dictionary is in a good measure an etymologi¬ 
cal dictionary for the whole group. The Archaeological 
Survey, despite its array of imperial and provincial reports, 
its series of special memoirs, wherewith we may surely 
associate the three splendid folios laying the foundations for 
all future knowledge of Mohenjo-daro; despite its huge work 
of exploration, excavation and conservation and its network 
of museums, has indeed not by any means approximated 
to a full survey of the culture sites of the sub-continent; but 
it has driven through the centuries a board trench, which 
now projects far beyond the historic period and which will 
serve as a guide and scale for all future research. From 
the Survey may proceed that many-volumed, profusely 
illustrated, compilation which we conceive under the title 
Dictionary of Indian Antiquities. We cannot refer to that 
side of the work which is represented by the Epigraphia 
Indica ,the Epigraphia moslemica, the EpigrapMa Carnatica , 
the Epigraphia Burmanica , the Corpus Inscriptionum 
IncCzctirum , the Mysore Archaeological Series , the Tra- 
vancore Archaeological Series , and the many great volumes 
of South Indian Inscriptions , without expressing appre¬ 
ciation of the recent work of indexing, which increases 
our control of them: the previously mentioned volume by 
Mr. Sewell and Dewan Bahadur Ktishnaswamy Aiyangar; 
the* three volumes of inscriptions of the Madras Presi- 
dency, published by Mr. V. Rangaearya ; Mr. H„-Krishna 
Aiyangar’s indexes to the Mysore reports and to Epigraphia 
Carnatica; and most recent of all, Professor D. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s happily completed index to the Brakmi inscriptions 
of northern India. If I have not mentioned the Epigraphia 
Zeylanica or the six splendid volumes of Inscriptions du 
Cambodge, which we owe to the fine scholarship of- Barth 
Bergiiigne and their worthy successor, M. George Coedes 
or the Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, also by M. Coedes, 
it is because this All-India Conference must not exceed its 
bounds. 
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I must not linger endlessly over this matter of co-opera¬ 
tion, or enlarge, for instance, upon great enterprises of colla¬ 
boration in the editing of texts-— the splendid Mahahharata 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute will be in 
all our minds ; and so I will only refer in passing to the vast 
work which has been accomplished in the collecting and cata¬ 
loguing of Manuscripts. Of course, that has been concerned 
mainly with Sanskrit, and we can now feel that, though many 
works remain to be discovered, we possess a fairly compre¬ 
hensive conception of what exists of that great literature: when 
Professor Kuppusvami’s projected continuation and amplifi¬ 
cation of the Catalogus Catalogorum becomes available, we 
shall be able in the case of most works to refer at once to 
descriptive entries. For Arabic and Persian also we have 
the extensive catalogues of the Bankipore Library and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal.. For Tamil and Telugu 
there are the notices in the old work of Taylor and the lists 
in the summary catalogue of the Government Oriental MSS- 
Library in Madras, and now also Prof. P. P. S. Sastri’s 
volumes dealing with Telugu and those dealing with Tamil 
Manuscripts in the Tanjore Library ; for Malayalam the lists 
published in Trivandrum ; for Marathi the Tanjore volumes; 
for Hindi some Benares annual reports, and for Bengali the 
work of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. "When we have 
added to these the catalogues published by the British 
Museum and the India Office, we may yet fee] that for the 
vernacular languages we still lack an adequate conception of 
the existing Manuscript remains. To conclude with a reference 
to dictionary wo M k, we cannot omit a mention of such exten¬ 
sive enterprises as the Tamil Dictionary, the Oriya Dictio¬ 
nary, the Marathi Encyclopaedia, the vast storehouse of 
Jainism contained in the Rajendra-cibhidhana-lcoia, and the 
extraordinary labour on Vedic Sanskrit which is being 
carried on by the Vishvesvaranand Yedic Research Institute 
in Lahore. Dr. Bodding’s monumental Santal Dictionary is, 
of course, an individual achievement. 



There are two great desiderata whereof during the 
years spent in the Library of the India Office I became 
conscious. I could not help being aware of a large output 
of pamphlets, in verse or prose, of a local character, relating 
mostly to shrines. And then I thought of the thousands of 
what in Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection 
are styled ‘Local Tracts’, being Manuscripts in Sanskrit, Tamil 
Telugu, etc , and largely of that character. About the year 
1840 they were returned to Madras, and perhaps most of 
them are named in the summary catalogue to which I have 
already referred. I do not know how far they were treated 
in the successive attempts, in the catalogues of Taylor and 
others, or how far the Sanskrit ones have been incorporated 
in the great, many volumed, catalogue raisonne,. which we 
now have for that library. But we have only to open our 
eyes to the mass of local nfoh&tmyasi attached to Purancis 
or separately current, to see that in all this we have the 
material for a veritable Topographia Sacra , giving, des¬ 
criptions, of the sacred places of India with their legends. 
I think that in those years I sometimes gave expression to 
this idea ; but now at any rate I do seriously propound it 
to you, conceiving that in old India, as in medieval England 
and Europe, topography was not primarily a matter of 
towns and villages, but of the great religious establishments 
about which they clustered. 

Starting again from the same Mackenzie papers, we 
may note that they contain much local information, contem¬ 
porary or narrative, which is not based upon actual writings; 
and the same may be said of the documents relating to 
Nepal left by Brian Houghton Hodgson, and of the 
Buchanan-Hamilton reports and journals which are now at 
last in a good part published, under the editorial care of 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Mr. Oldham and others, by the Bihar 
and Orissa Society. Observations taken more than a 
century ago, these papers describe many things which are 
uo longer actual, and they are become records. Records [ 
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Doss not the word recall long series of volumes edited for 
the India Office and arrays of thick folios printed and issued 
by several of the provincial Governments of India V Invalu¬ 
able, however, as these are in regard to administration and 
politics and economics and biography and the lives of British 
and other European communities, they do not, except in casual 
gleams, fill the void which is at the heart of Indian history, 
namely, our failure to conceive with what mind the peoples of 
India lived through that history. For the Hindu period, though 
at one epoch each district had its chronicle, its nila-pafa of 
‘blue-book’, as it was called, we have indeed no records, except 
one or two formal histories and biographies and a number 
of genealogies, lajavalis or vamdvalis , which are anything 
but reliable. But at any rate we have enough of literature 
through which transpires the genera] mentality ; and from 
the epigraphical ‘records’ it has been fonnd possible, as we 
all know, to elicit much information concerning social and 
economic conditions. With what completeness the late 
authorities on fchs Musalman and early Portuguese-Britisfh 
French-Dutch p3riod have taken note of the histories, biogra¬ 
phies, and collections of letters in the Arabic, Persian and 
Turki languages, I am not in a position to state. But, 
certainly wa cannot dispense with any additional light to be 
obtained from such Marathi papers as those published in 
many volumes, by Messrs. Sardesai and Patwardhan, of tKe 
Bharatiya Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala in Poona and by my 
lamented friend Rai Bahadur Parasnfs in SSt&ra. Marathi 
documents are also comprised in the Mackenzie papers ; and 
the India Office has a further collection, including a number 
of Bhonsla bahhars . We know also of the Assam buranjis 
which have been used by Sir Edward Gait for his History 
and some of which have been published. But is it not 
certain that the archives of many states and families in 
India contain collections of sanads, Jchabars , rent rolls, and 
correspondence which, if calendared, would add greatly to 
our inside knowledge of local history and give life to the 
history of India as a whole ? 
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Lastly, in regard to this business of collection and 
record, I may refer to the matter of folk-literature and 
drama and that- of art. The work of collecting Hindi- 
Rajasthani ballad literature, initiated systematically by 
Haraprasad Sastri and continued by Dr. Tessitori, 
might be amplified indefinitely, it seems, if applied to the 
work of the presses in many parts of India, which simply 
pullulate with local songs’. These effusions, etfen the new 
ones, should, in my opinion, be taken and preserved, as a 
matter of course, in some reference libraries of the particular 
area. But for the more genuine folk-songs, which have 
acquired a life on the lips of the people and which preserve 
old language and associations, a more selective and specialist 
procedure is necessary; and here again is a task for en¬ 
lightened team-work by committees and societies. As con¬ 
cerns song in connection with gesture, dance s.nd music, 
we all, l am sure, rejoice to know that Dr. Arnold Bake, 
with his intimate knowledge of Indian musical theory and 
practice, perfected during years of arduous journeying in all 
parts of India, is now again among us, equipped with new 
instruments and resources and with a mission from an Ox¬ 
ford College- Concerning Architecture and Sculpture, which 
fall within the domain of the Archaeological Survey, and 
concerning painting, of which the same may in part be said, 
I will venture upon only one observation. In painting we 
have come to recognize schools or local differences cf style 
not only in the Hindu-Mughal painting, but also in the 
earlier indigenous Indian art, to say* nothing of develop¬ 
ments in Greater India. But what perhaps still needs to 
be emphasized is that this art of painting, as a normal 
feature of Hindu civilisation, must have been practised over 
the whole area of Hinduism, and in any historic- site traces 
of it may come to light. Hence it was thrilling - to read in 
the Travancoro Archaeological Superintendent’s report for 
1935-1936 the discovery of quasi-fresco paintings in the old 
palace of Padmanabhapurarn. May more such discoveries 
reward his investigations and those of his colleagues in other 
States. 
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Co-operative publication, by which expression we may 
understand publication in series, especially in series of. 
uniform size, is a matter of great practical importance. 
There is an educative influence in the mere possibility of 
going to a shelf or a department in a library and finding 
collected there the standard literature of a particular subject. 
A comprehensive conception is created, and the several works 
support each other i the outsider also receives the impression 
that here is something substantial and approachable. How 
much was done in old times for the Greek and Latin Classic, 
by the Delphin series of texts, some of which are for their 
particular works still valid. For Sanskrit, which has many 
great old established scores, issued by Governments, societies 
and other agencies, from the enormous Bibliotheca Indica 
onwards, and which in its mass* has sufficiently impressed 
the world, this is no longer requisite : nevertheless we are' 
grateful to the Madras University for carrying, on a series 
of well-bound volumes, valuable especially for Veda and 
Vedanga texts and for-philosophy: from the Punjab" Uni¬ 
versity also comes a series of volumes containing editions 
of dramas, Kavyas, etc., and Lahore has further contributed 
in uniform style some notable new Vedic works. Calcutta 
has also an useful Sanskrit series, and Kashmir has given 
us a good number of largely Saiva texts. As regards Pali 
we have several complete editions of the Tripit aka and its 
commentaries; and the Buddhist canonical literature of 
Tibet, China, etc., has not only its uniform editions, but 
also original, as well as modern, catalogues of them. For 
Jainism we have a number of series, not all of them accessible. 
It is this sort of publication that we require for the purpose of 
lending impressiveness and accessibility to the old literatures 
in all the great Indian Vernaculars. We must not ignore 
what has been done for Bengali by the Sahitya-parishat, 
for Gujarati by the two literary societies, or the Marathi 
Kavya-samgraha and Maharashtra*grantha-mala, or the 
Tamil SenTamil-prachuram, the Telugu Andhra - hashabhi - 
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vardhani-prachuramulu, Kanarese works in the Mysore 
Series, the Malay alam works in that of: Travancore, and so 
forth. Bat we may press for one separate series in each of 
the languages : may they be, if possible, in bound volumes 
and, as a last most practical requirement, lettered on the 
back. 

I have now, with the idea that in the vast educated 
population of Lidia you can within a measurable period 
find or create a varied army of co-operating societies and 
committees., trailed before you a long panorama of projects 
for eliciting and assembling materials, a work which in the 
main can be done once for all. To many or most of you, 
who are come fixed with new ideas, interpretations, and 
discoveries, this must seem dull entertainment. I share 
your conviction that it is the new interpretations and new 
discoveries that for us are most significant, and X am looking 
forward to many new inspirations to be obtained from this 
meeting. But the Conference itself stands above all as one 
of those philosophically important entities, which we may 
designate ‘hypothetical persons’: it borrows the intellectual 
activity of its members, but furnishes it with an external 
focus, as free as possible from the limited perspective and 
the ahamkdra of individuals or groups. In this age of 
hifinitely extended horizons, spatial and temporal, of en¬ 
larged and greatly eomplexed apprehensions' of events, we 
need every device of impersonal logical algebra, and every 
effort of mental reconstruction to save us from ‘moving 
about in worlds not realized.’ Perhaps not sursum cord a, 
which some nations, justifiably in view of our greater com¬ 
mand of natural resources, are preaching—and which may 
perhaps be felt, as an undertone, in the new mentality of 
India—is the maxim most in need, but sursum intellect us, 
if it can only be free of ahamkdra of every kind. India it¬ 
self, which is now contemplating its future as a great Asiatic 
state, in touch moreover., with the whole periphery of the 
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Ocean which alone separates Cape Comorin from the Antarc¬ 
tic, has to continue the process of furnishing itself with all 
possible implements of intellectual efficiency : should it 
attain to new lights of a comprehensive character, the mis¬ 
sionary and commercial enterprise of individual Indians, 
famous in ancient times and not inconspicuous now will 
ensure their propagation elsewhere also. 

What the Conference as a whole has to conceive is, 
saving any departments pre-empted by other bodies of 
students, the historical evolution of Indian civilization as a 
whole. The period over which our researches may extend 
reaches very far back into the past. As anthropology and 
art it may go back to a neolithic stage ; as religion, archaeo¬ 
logy and linguistics to the chalcolithic; even as history, 
chronology and literature it demands some millenniums B. C. 
—ultimately, indeed, we may recognize that the beginn¬ 
ings of literature and dramatic dance are as remote as those 
of religion itself. Of course, the earlier stretches of this 
huge period are to us opaque ; bub it now seems that man¬ 
kind, whereever it has been, has left traces which modern 
archaeology with its growing fineness of observation can 
detect. Moreover, humanity has come through the * great 
darkness, as the Aitareya Brahmaria tells us, by the devicq, 
having sons ; and in the modern descendants and their soci/l 
organizations an enlightened psychology and sociology may 
more and more clearly discriminate the features derived from 
successive ages. 

In India the prehistoric is perhaps still a manageable 
study. The early historic, already literary culture of 
Mohenjc-daro and Harappa begins to have a penumbra 
extending widely over Northern India : it has evoked a con¬ 
siderable literature, and it is plausibly regarded as the 
source of much that is characteristic of Hinduism. With 
the Aryans and the Yedic literature we are suddenly, as it 
were, confronted by the outstanding features of Indian 
humanistic studies, namely their mass, their complexity and 
their difficulty. 
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Most of us have learned in*our youth how may persons 
and families are named as seers or authors of Vedic hymns, 
how many sakhcts there were of the several sarhhitcis ; how 
many BrahmariaB, Arapyakas, Upanishads, Vedafigas , 
Sutras, schools of grammar, Dharina, Artha and so on are 
known to have existed ; their recensions, again, their local 
or other distributions, transmission, and the like ; and we 
have realize that weshallnever grasp the phenomenon as a 
whole, because every detail is involved in some obscurity and 
any day may bring to light new materials, for example, new 
texts, which may modify the perspective. 

You know that at ail later stages the [same immensity 
and multiplicity recur, whether we think of schools of phi¬ 
losophy, sects of Buddhism, Yaisnavism, and so on, Purdnas 
Agcmas , schools of sacred law, schools of poetics, schools 
of medicine. Who could produce a list of kdvyas or dramas 
that in respect of completeness would stand scrutiny even 
for five years ? Who could even conceive bounds to the 
literature of romance ? The number of sciences and arts 
expounded in texts has not seldom to be increased, and 
each new one is soon discovered to be represented by 
several works: In architecture, for instance, Professor 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya’s heroic and-monumental labour 
upon the Manasdra has had sequelae in the publication of 
some new texts from Travancore. • 

The complexity is not another name for the immensity 
It is partly due to the survival of the old in the midst of 
the mew, and partly to intercommunication. While the 
intelligentzia have ever been enterprising in travel—and [not 
only within India, but that is another story—for purposes 
of study, propaganda and discussion, and even secluded 
spots have been alive with inter-sectarian debate, masses of 
the people have been making long journeys on occasions of 
pilgrimage and trade- Thus in some cases intercommuni¬ 
cation of ideas ana literature has been extremely rapaid, in 
others tardy, according as chance dictated. Contemporarp 
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authors separated by great spaces may quote each other, and 
local recensions of texts may betray the influence of tradi¬ 
tions from remote parts : libraries have produced similar 
effects. The indefinite linguistic boundaries and the great 
amount of bi-lingualism, as also the frequency of conquests 
and settlements, have added to the complexity. Many of 
these causes were operant also in medieval Europe, but 
with far less mass and in a much smaller population. 

The literature of India has also great intrinsic difficulty 
due to its sch olarly or technical character or to stylistic 
ideals. This is, no doubt, partly an inevitable outcome of 
old civilization, which prefers suggestion to plain statement. 
But it is partly the effect of precise schemes of thought and 
intensely meditated expression. On a first reading few 
can grasp the full import, of a verse of Magha or a sentence 
of Kumarila, Sankara or the Tattva CintcLmani ; and though 
such observations apply primarily to Sanskrit, we know 
that some other literatures, such as Tamil poetry, may-be 
even more elaborate, and something of the same sastraic 
and allusive quality penetrates even the more modern 
vernacular poetry. 

These observations seem to point to two main characteri¬ 
stics of Indian culture. The Aryan expansion first ya 
Hindustan and subsequently throughout the Dekhan, "by 
way of Brahman settlements and adventurous conquests by 
scions of Kshatriya dynasties, led to the formation of widely 
scattered centres, each of which, partly through spontaneous 
modification of what its founders brought and partly through 
the influence of the local conditions developed a speciality 
of its own. In the end every state, city or shrine manifested 
some individuality in rite, usage or mentality. Nevertheless 
they were all linked by a common origin and tradition, and 
thus the Aryan world was, as it were, a firmament studded 
with, innumerable luminaries of the same order, but each 
insisting upon shining to some extent with an individually 
tinted light. With the growth of communications cross 
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connections and influences came to pass, and the whole fabric 
was in a state of internal vibration, while shocks from out 
side and the general march of time kept it in motion as a 
whole. Thus we may contemplate the civilization of India 
as a huge moving mass of thought and usage, intensely 
concentrated upon a great number of differentiated nuclei 
but enmeshed with nerve-threads linking them in manifold 
and partly capricious complexity with one another. It is 
needless to remark that not by any means always are the 
nuclei of a local character. 

Secondly we must, I think, admit after all that Indian 
man, partly by reason of the antiquity and partly in con¬ 
sonance with the complexity of his social conditions, as well 
as through deliberate cultivation of reflection, has been more 
of a thinker than are other men. Even for the head of a 
department of state in the old daj's we have such terms 
as dharma ;, cintaka etc. We are not stating this by way 
of encomium, since much depends upon the subjects of our 
thinking and from our present point of view spontaneity, 
common-sense, and reflection are just alternative modes of 
response to a situation and each of them may have its draw¬ 
backs and may be either rewarded by pi-ovidence or foiled. 
But it makes a difference to our interpretation of historical 
processes, whether we conceive the living agents in them 
as actuated by motives consciously entertained or by more 
instinctive impulses. 

We must not be surprised should we find, and it is to 
be hoped that, it’ we find, we shall realise, that, this vast and 
ancient and complex culture of India, cannot be duly ex¬ 
pounded without an amplification of the principles of our 
science itself : just as a really critical edition of an old Indian 
text cannot be achieved merely by following the Canons of 
Porson, without regard to the innumerable cross-currents or 
influence, the effects of commentary and quotation, the dog¬ 
matism of stylistic theories, the wilful intermixtures of con¬ 
ventional and fabricated etymological senses and the intru¬ 
sions of motivated alterations. 
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Let me conclude by returning for a moment to the point 
from which I started, namely the State of Travancore, where 
we are met. Stretched along the Indian Ocean, it rises by 
successive strips of intense cultivation up to the heights of 
the Cardamom range, covered with impenetrable forest, 
which is only gradually being invaded by the tea plantations. 
In the forest dwell wild tribes imperfectly known, but of 
Dravidian speech differing from that of the main population 
which latter in respect of widespread education, both of 
men and women, surpasses perhaps every other State in 
India. The dominant culture from the earliest ascertainable 
times has been Brahraanic; and the Malayalam written 
language is perhaps more compact with Sanskrit vocabulary 
than any other of the vernaculars. The social system, how¬ 
ever, has been predominantly non-Aryan. After the earliest 
Hinduism or Vedic Aryamsm, there came a period when 
Buddhism was strong in the land, as is evidenced by the 
designation Sasta, originally .applied to Buddha, but now 
to the deity. Christianity has a numerous following, atta¬ 
ched to at least five different communities of widely different 
antiquity. There is a considerable Musalman population 
which has played a significant part in the history of Kerala. 
There is an old indigenous style of temple architecture, while 
the modern temples are of the form usual in South India, 
In the extreme south are forts of Dutch construction. 
Early cave tefnples have in recent years been discovered, and 
also wall paintings. Abundant rarities in several depart¬ 
ments of Sanskrit literature have rewarded the search for 
old Manuscripts, and the ancient Hindu arts of dance, gesture 
and drama have been preserved in more variety than is the 
case with any other part of India. So complex are the cultural 
conditions in the State, noted for the number of its speakers 
of English, which the modern administration has endea¬ 
voured to equip with every device of twentieth century pro¬ 
gress and efficiency. 
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Dt Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the Retiring President of 
the Conference, in a short and felicitous speech thanked Their 
Highnesses. 

5*40 p. M. Their Highnesses then departed when the 
niiinbars assembled kept standing. 

5*45 p. m. The following condolence resolutions were 
moved from the Chair— 

(1) That the Ninth Session of the All-India Orien. 
tal Conference held at Trivandrum wishes to place on record 
its sense of deep grief at the demise of ( a ) Dr. A. C. Woolner, 
late Honorary Treasurerpf the All-India Oriental Conference, 
who has been intimately associated with its work from its 
very inception ; (6.) MahamahopadhyayaR. Narasimhaeharya, 
who»served as the Sectional President of the All-India Orient¬ 
al Conference on several occasions ; (c) Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
the President of the 7th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. The death of these scholars has caused an irre¬ 
parable loss to the world of Oriental Scholarship in general, 
and All-India Oriental Conference in particular. 

(2) That the 9th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Trivandrum wishes to place on record its 
sense of deep grief at the demise of ( a ) Dr. M. Winternitz, 
(b) Prof. E. J. Rapson, (c) Dr. Herman Jacobi, and 
( d ) Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, which has. caused an 
irreparable ..loss to the world of Oriental Scholarship. 

The Report of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
8th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Mysore was then presented. The function came to a close 
with the singing of “Vancheesamangalam” 

7 3\ m. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m. a., Director- 
General of Archeology in India, gave a lantern lecture in 
the Girls’ High School Assembly hall on the “Indus Valley 
Civilisation ”, a summary of which is reproduced below— 

The lecturer first referred to the amount of interest 
which the discoveries at Mobenjo-daro snd elsewhere in the 
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Indus Valley have created in India and outside. It was at 
Mohemjo-daro that Indian Archaeology might be said to have 
its rebirth; and the credit of the discovery was due to the late 
Mr. K. D. Banerji, who began work at this inhospitable 
desert site with a view to find out more about tb Buddhist 
stupa which crowned one part of the site. The lr tturer then 
gave an idea about the work done at Mohenjo daro and 
Harappa during the last 14 years and the results of the 
survey of parts of Baluchistan, Sind, Punjab»and Kathiawa r 
which have brought to light various sites elucidating differ¬ 
ent phases of the chalcolithic civilization, so-called because of 
the use of stone and copper implements. The unique-chara¬ 
cter of the Indus civilization, which offered better opportuni¬ 
ties of life and its amenities to the ordinary citizen than con¬ 
temporary Egypt or Sumer, was then illustrated oy a 
number of lantern slides. The commodious well-built houses 
of burnt bricks, the arrangements for water supply by wells 
and particularly the drainage system as studied at Mohen- 
jo-daro betoken an advanced civic culture evolved by'a’com¬ 
munity of commercial magnates and business-like people. 
Neither great palaces nor large temples can be distinguished 
in the lay out of the city, and at least from the existing ruins 
the citizens appeared to be free from the dominating control 
of kings and priests. The only prominent structures, besides 
the ordinary houses and shops of citizens, are the Great Both 
at Mohenjo-daro and the great granary at Harappa. A group 
of small buildings at. Harappa have been identified .as:* woik- 
men’s quarters owing to their uniform and small accommo¬ 
dation. The great'advance made in'the technical and indus¬ 
trial arts, such as that of pottery, faience and terracotta 
modelling, seal-cutting and bead-making, gold smith’s and 
silver smith’s work show the same high level as town-plan¬ 
ning and house-building. There are few indications of the 
religious faith of the Indus people,.but in some of the seals 
and small finds there are indications that phallic worship and 
the worship of a god, who may be the prototype of Siva asso¬ 
ciated with animals, is indicated. The worship of sacred 
trees and the consecration of animals must also have formed 
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part*o£ the religious beliefs. As to the ideas of a future life 
and funerary custom, it is considered likely that a large num¬ 
ber of the people were cremated, but at least a certain num¬ 
ber* were buried at first in the open with a number of small 
funerary vessels around and later only the skulls with a num¬ 
ber of bones in large-sized jars. These latter forms of burial 
are found in the cemetery at Harappa. The script in use is 
known from a number of objects found at both the sites, 
mostly on seals, the number of known pictographs at the pre¬ 
sent moment being over 300. It was undoubtedly written 
ginarally from right to left, *but no attempt to decipher it 
has so far boen universally accepted. A number of scholars 
have proposed Dravidian or Sumerian keys to the decipher¬ 
ment, but in the absence of any bilingual records there is no 
means to check the results. The civilisation was undoubted¬ 
ly very widespread, as traces of settlements of the period 
have been found as far south-east as Kathiawar and in the 
north-east up to Ambala, but its closest connexion with the 
schres of sites in Baluchistan and through them with the 
cultures of south Iran and Sumer is undoubted. The ques¬ 
tion of tracing the extension of this culture into the Gangetic 
Valley is only a matter of further detailed investigation 
which will be taken’up in the near future. From the south* 
Some materials found only in the Nilgiris such as Aroazonite 
were used for beads and the conch-shell found in the extreme 
south of the peninsula was extensively used for a variety 
of purposes by the Indus people, but more than this commer¬ 
cial intercourse it is difficult to presume. The date of the 
Indus culture has been obtained by the affinities afforded by 
loan antiquities found at either end, connecting the Indus 
culture with the Sargonic epoch in Sumerian history, roughly 
the first half of the third millennium before Christ. At 
present it is isolated from the course of Indian History as 
regularly known from the birth of Buddha in the 6th century 
B. C. to the latest period. Future work in the Gangetic 
Valley and in the Madras Presidency (where sines f he dis¬ 
coveries at Adichanallur, no efforts to extend our knowledge 
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of the prehistoric aga were made) 5s likely to fill up the exis¬ 
ting gaps in tha cultural history of Northern and Southern 
India, and in this work the co-operation of a large number 
of scholars with proper equipment and training with the 
Archeological Department is necessary. The lecturer con¬ 
cluded with an appeal to South Indian scholars to come for¬ 
ward in this task of reconstruction of history. 

7-40 p. m. Dr. W, F. Stutterheim, Director-General of 
Archaeology, Netherlands-Indies, then delivered a lecture on 
the “Development of Indian Art in Java” illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

“Dr. Stutterheim proved with the aid of a long series 
of slides that the development of Indian Art in Java cannot 
be regarded as a mere degeneration of its forms there, but 
must be considered as an adaptation of Indian forms to old 
indigenous Indonesian conceptions. 

The changes and transformations undergone by Indian 
temple architecture and sculpture can ,be explained by the 
re-assertion of conceptions rooted in old-Indonesian ancestor 
worship and magic. 

The temple-plan, originally symmetrical according to 
Indian ideals, became asymmetrical and elongated, like thaff 
of the ancestor temples of Polynesia. The temples them¬ 
selves, in the first part of the Hindu period still quice similar 
to their prototypes in India, changed in meaning, into tomb- 
monuments for deceased kings, and in form became high and 
tall like menhirs. The images of the gods became'images of 
dead kings, tbeir life-like forms acquired a rigidity of corpses 
and in essence approached more and more the wooden an¬ 
cestor figures of the Indonesians. The relievos changed, 
from three-dimensional into two-dimensional form and be¬ 
came shadow play performances in -stone the shadow play 
having beer, connected with ancestor cult. Finally, the 
Javanese used in their relievos many symbols, showing the 
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supernatural magic power of heroes and gods, unknown in 
Indian art, but created in Indian style, 

Thus the lecture demonstrated that the Javanese ,had 
not merely taken over Indian art ideals and had used them 
until degeneration followed, but that already from the be¬ 
ginning they had consciously applied them for a higher and 
better expression of their own, old indigenous, Indonesian 
conceptions of hereafter (ancestor worship) and religious 
magic.” 

9-30 p. m. The members and delegates were enter¬ 
tained at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall by the Trivandrum 
amateurs who staged select scenes from Bhasa’s Svapna* 
vasavadatta. 

Tuesday: 21st December 1937. 

8 to 11 a. M» The Sectional Meetings were held in the 
rooms of H. H. the Maharaja’s College' of Science and the 
Presidential Addresses of the Vedic Sanskrit, Classical Sans¬ 
krit, Philosophy, History, Archaeology and Islamic Culture 
Sections were delivered, 

1 to 3-80 p. M. - The Presidential Addresses of Mala- 
yalam and other Dravidian Languages, Kerala Art and 
Culture, Ardhamagadhi and Pali, Iranian and Zoroastriau, 
and Philology Sections were delivered. The Pandita Pari- 
shat had its first session between 1 and 4 p. M, 

4-30 to 7 p. m. Members and delegates were invited to 
a Garden Party at the Kowdiar ^Palace, the residence of 
H. H. the Maharaja. The function was largely attended and 
Their Highnesses mingled freely with the guests- There 
was also a performance of Kathakali in which select scenes 
from Dakshaydga were acted by the Palace troupe. 

9-30 p.m. After dinner, Dr. J. H. Cousins gave a 
lantern lecture on Cl Post Ajanici Mural Paintings ” which 
was followed by an Indian Classical Dance by Mr. Gopinath 
the Palace Dancer, and his troupe, A summary of the 
lecture is given below— 
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••Dr. Cousins said that the title of his lecture might 
suggest an All-India survey, in keeping with the inclusive - 
ness of the Oriental Conference, of mural painting in India, 
subsequent to the golden age with which all the world was 
now familiar. It was, however, rather an indication of a 
study that was in the process of development on the side of 
its materials, and to which he proposed only to make a brief 
indication from the point of view of a. single area, namely, 
that in which the Conference was meeting. Work on post- 
Ajantan murals was going on in other areas, and the results 
would, no doubt, be duly made known. He had himself 
been concerned in the bringing to light of a set of ceiling 
paintings of the Vijayanagar period in a small and remote 
temple in the Deccan, and he trusted that copies of them 
would soon be available. 

Turning to the mural painting of the Kerala coast, 
Dr. Cousins said that the realisation of the historical and 
artistic value of the wall-paintings in temples and palaces- was 
of recent growth, but the movement for the discovery and 
conservation of such works had already, in Travancore, 
through the encouragement given by His Highness and the 
Government and the cordial co-operation of the departments 
of Archaeology and Fine Arts, produced a substantial record 
of originals in good preservation of which faithful copies 
had been made. Such copies were now on public view in 
the Sri Chitralayam in Trivandrum, and he hoped that a 
series of reproductions in full colour would before long be 
made available for addition to the educational material of 
art-organisations and private collections. Similar conserva* 
fcion and reproduction was, he understood, in process in the 
neighbouring State of Cochin. 

Chronology of the Kerala Iviukals. 

As regards the chronology of the Travancore murals. 
Dr. Cousins continued, the 'absence, so far, of contempora¬ 
neous records made the dating of the murals at present a. 
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matter of inference from collateral circumstances and inter¬ 
na] evidence. Three stages seemed fairly certain. In the 
tracing from fragments of what must ^have been a fairly 
large mural in a cave at Tiranandikkara, taken to be of the 
ninth century, they appeared to have the earliest example of 
mural art in the State. This rendered it of special local im¬ 
portance. But it had, he ventured to surmise, a wider in¬ 
terest in showing probably the stage of transition from the 
simplicity of the Ajantan mood to the elaborateness of the 
Hindu conception and expression of the life of the universe. 
The atmosphere of the fragment, if-they were not misread¬ 
ing it, was that of Ajanta, but the figures were identified as 
Saivite, and probably led on'through gradations of which 
they might yet recover traces, into the subsequent stage of 
devotional and symbolical detail so richly and uniquely ex¬ 
pressed in the murals of Padmanabhapuram Palace, which 
represented the second stage of which they had records. 

.The Padmanabhapuram murals now consisted of the 
contents of a single room in the Palace that had for centuries 
prior to the establishment of Trivandrum as the State-capi¬ 
tal, been the centre of Government. They were, therefore, 
almost certainly the survivors of a much larger set of murals 
in the palace aud elsewhere and in successive stages of 
growth. Their artistic distinctiveness was obvious, and 
showed the stylistic peak of attainment of generations of 
artist devotees. Along with a remarkable exuberance of 
detail and decoration, they expressed a dignified reserve in 
the deific figures, and through a strict convention managed 
to convey a vivid sense of super-personality. 

The third thase. 

The Padmanabhapuram phase in the legislative life of 
the people, and probably also in the cultural life, ended in 
the mid-eighteenth century, when Maharaja Martanda Varma 
moved the capital from Padmanabhapuram to Trivandrum. 
His dedication of the State to the deity probably also moved 
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the art of wall painting from the social to the religious en¬ 
vironment. At any rate, the post-Padmanabhapuram murals 
that had been brought to light so far were in the temples, 
though within the past year, the largest single mural in the 
State had been found in a small palace at Krshnapuram. The 
royal temple of Sri Padmanabhaswami in Trivandrum had 
been specially rich in murals of the 18th century, and a num¬ 
ber of these had been copied. But one of the most notable 
embodiments of the idea of the Lord of the Cosmic Dance, 
Nataraja, painted in the seventeenth century, had been res¬ 
cued from oblivion in the temple of Ettumanur- The mural 
at Krshnapuram was probably not more than a century old. 
If so, it showed by its superb composition and fine crafts¬ 
manship that the mural art was in full activity until recent 
times in Travancore, and gave the hope that, with the re¬ 
vival of interest in art in the State., and its coming develop¬ 
ment in education, the inherent skill of the people would be 
stimulated into fresh expression. The same mural also 
appeared to close the third phase in the history of mufal 
painting in Travancore.” 

Dr. Cousins illustrated his remarks by a series of lantern 
slides from both full colour and line copies of the murals 
referred to, and others, to which he added slides from murals 
in Cochin State indicating both the similarities and differ¬ 
ences in the neural art of the two neighbouring areas. 

Wednesday : 22nd December 1937. 

8 to 11 a. m. The Presidential Addresses of the Ayur¬ 
veda and Technical Sciences, Fine Arts, Anthropology and 
Modern Language Sections were delivered and the Sectional 
Meetings and Pandita Parishat were continued in the Scien¬ 
ce College. The meetings of the Executive Committee and 
of the Council were held in the Girls’ High School Assembly 
Hall. 

2-30 to 3 r. m. The Executive Committee had its clos¬ 
ing meeting in the Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, 
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3-15 to4p. m. The Closing Session of the Conference 
was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall under the pre¬ 
sidentship of Dr. F. W. Thomas who spoke as follows — 

The main official business of this assembly which con¬ 
cludes the proceedings of the Ninth Session of the Confer¬ 
ence is to report to you for consideration and ratification the 
resolutions adopted by the Council at its meeting of this 
morning. But I must not omit to give expression, in the 
first place, to the gratitude universally felt by you to the 
State, people and country of Travancore for the welcome 
which they have given to the Conference and for their very 
substantial contribution to its success. Personally, as inhabi¬ 
ting a country which does not enjoy during these months, 
or even in its summer, the climatic conditions known to you 
as the cold season, I am grateful ever for the occasional 
showers whereby your skies have refreshed our afternoon 
activities. The country has cheered us with the spectacle of 
its beauty and flourishing condition, upon which, after what 
has' already been said, I need not dilate. We note the spa¬ 
cious new developments of the fine 'capital; as to the people 
I have tried without success to set limits to the field of our 
gratitude; so general has been the interest taken in our work 
and the friendliness"with which we have everywhere been 
met. In Trivandrum we owe much to private hospitalities ; 
and the junior part of the population, whether .students or 
members of volunteer bodies, has been indefatigable in affor¬ 
ding information and guidance to our sometimes erratic move¬ 
ments. The local Reception Committee, being part of the 
actual composition of the Conference, would expect from us 
not so much thanks as recognition of Its work. This you 
are, I think, prepared to accord in full measure: the pro¬ 
gramme of meetings has been perfectly designed and has 
been carried through practically without a hitch. Beneath 
this surface has proceeded a complexity of detailed arrange¬ 
ments, such as in Europe, where our limitations in regard to 
living and messing together are compartively trifling, could 
not be imagined. If no one’s principles or usages have failed to 
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deceive due consideration—, and I believe that that is almost 
without exception the fact—, we owe it to the Reception 
Committee, to its Chairman, Pro-Vice-Chancellor Chandra- 
sekharan, and its Secretary, Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, Dir¬ 
ector of Archaeology in the State, who besides an enormous 
work of correspondence, inspection of accommodation, meals 
and so forth has actually imposed upon himself the duty of 
meeting all arriving members of the Conference at the Rail¬ 
way Station. 

I must now refer to the action of the State, which has 
substantiated the honour of its invitation by financial support 
in various ways and by freely according the use of its Colle¬ 
ges and other State buildings. Museums, Art collections, etc. 
have been prepared for our visits, and provision has been 
made for special excursions to Padmanabhapuram and Cape 
Comorin. 

The State action does not by any means cover the whole 
of the consideration shown to us by eminent authorities in 
Travancore. I need not remind you of the honour conferred 
by the personal presence of our Patrons, Their Highnesses 
and the Resident of the Madras States, and oE the Dewan 
Sacliivottama, at the inaugural ceremony and o£the inspiring 
addresses to which we listened. Members of the Conference 
hwe been privileged to attend unofficial parties and recep¬ 
tions, whereat they‘have sometimes witnessed, on the part of 
the Resident and others, highly instructive expositions of 
matters quite germane to the interests of the Conference. 
As to Their Highnesses, to whom I must refer in the last place, 
since I have been unable, in this rambling, unrehearsed state¬ 
ment, to follow another route, do we not feel that they have 
devoted their household and entourage unreservedly to our 
gratification. At Receptions, larger or smaller, we have been 
entertained by representation of the old Indian arts, so well 
preserved in this State, of music, dancing and dramatic per¬ 
formances ; and His Highness himself has expounded his 
own films of archaeological and natural curiosities of Java and 
of instructive pageantry, ceremonial, and ritual usage in his 
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the part of the members of His Highness’s household I may 
venture to convey your grateful thanks in conjunction with 
my own. 

I will now move the following resolutions passed in the 
Executive Committee of the Conference — 

(a) That the- next or tenth session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference is to be held at Hyderabad. 

(b) That Dr. Nizamuddin has been elected by the 

Executive Committee as the Local Secretary at 
Hyderabad. 

(c) That Dr. M. H. Krishna and Dr. S. K. De have 
been elected as the Hon. General Secretaries of 
the Conference. 

(<0 That Dr. A. B. Dhruva has been re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer of the Conference. 

(e) That it was resolved to convey a message of 
greetings of the present session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference to the next Orientalists 
Congress to be held at Brussels. 

(/) That the following resolution was adopted by the 
Council upon the recommendation of the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Conference : 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference favours 
the early formation of an Indian Academy of 
Arts and Letters on the lines similar to those of 
the British Academy, and requests the Executive 
Committee of the Conference to communicate 
with other societies and institutions interested 
in the project with a view to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of its realization at a very early date.” 

( g ) “That this session of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference held at Trivandrum conveys its heart¬ 
felt thanks to— 

(i) The Reception Committee under the lead of Mr. 

C, V. Chandras^kharan and the various other 
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Committees and sub-committees who looked to the 
comforts of the delegates and visitors during their 
stay at Travancore ; 

(ii) The cheerful Army of Volunteers who joyfully did 
all kinds of errands for the visitors, and who made 
them feel quite at home in this distant land of 
Ancintasayana ; 

(iii) The artists and singers who treated the visitors to 
such excelieut music, dance and abhinaya, which to 
many of the visitors have been both entertaining 
and instructive. And, what should have come first 
but is purposely put at the end, to 

(iv) Their Highnesses, the Resident, the .Dewan and the 
other officers of the State of Travancore for their 
distinguished patronage.” 

The vote was carried amidst loud and prolonged cheers. 

The Resolutions having been unanimously approved, 
the President resumed— 

“We have now come to what I feel to be the outstanding 
item in the programme of today’s gathering, namely the 
announced address by the Dewan Sachivottama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar, whom, without further prelude, I invite 
to fulfil his promise”. 

Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar delivered an 
extempore address as follows — 

Mr. President , Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Ifc was one of my pet delusions that careful men of 
research and scientists specialise in absolute truth C Laughter ) r 
But just now, after having heard your revered President, I 
do not know where I am, because, he has made bold to tell 
you that the main business of this afternoon is to listen to 
me. I came Sir, to listen to you, (Laughter) to your closing 
remarks, and I regard myself as a player in an interlude, an 
interlude in more senses than one. I am not here as a, real 
actor on your stage, I have no right to take part in your 
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conference, and I am aware that I am addressing a body of 
picked men, thorough in their own several lines of research, 
patient in their accumulation of learning and anxious to en¬ 
lighten the world. I have very little-to say that can really 
be of use to a learned audience, and I do not presume there¬ 
fore to address you on the special topics that have occupied 
your attention during these two days. What I propose, with 
your leave, Mr. President to do is to undertake the task 
which is appropriate and pertinent to your labours, namely, 
the task of feeling for myself, and expressing such feeling, 
as to what Conferences like this can do, and ought to do. 

There are many ways adopted by several types of minds 
and temperaments in dealing with alien civilisations, cultures 
and languages. Many of us here cannot be acquainted, are 
not acquainted, with all those languages, cultures, thoughts, 
dreams and aspirations which are embodied in the manus¬ 
cripts, in the books, and in those remains of art and of 
architecture, which engage your specialised attention. But 
in dealing with these subjects, foreign to our separate entities 
and individualities as I said, there are many modes of 
approach. One of [those modes, 'which I cannot omit to 
mention, was a mode adopted by men of a very ‘superior’ 
type like Lord Macaulay, when dealing with the subject of 
oriental studies. Let me, at the risk of great irreverence 
just read to you what Macaulay in his great Minute, said 
about oriental studies ; 

“ Why then” said he, and he was a very ‘superior’ man, 
“is it necessary to pay people to learn Sanskrit ancl 
Arabic ? Evidently because it is universally felt 
that Sanskrit and Arabic are languages, the know¬ 
ledge of which does not compensate for the trouble 
of acquiring them.” {Laughter.) “On all such 
subjects the state of the market is the decisive 
test.” 
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This is a dictum which we have fortunately survived, 
as we have survived the era of Macaulay. Not content with 
those pearls of wisdom, he continued in this strain : 

4 To encourage the study of a literature, admitted to 
be of small intrinsic value, only because that 
literature inculcates the most serious errors on 
the most important subjectg, is a course hardly 
reconcilable with reason, with morality, or even 
with that neutrality which ought to be sacredly 
preserved.” 

That is one way of looking at a foreign language, at a 
foreign literature, at an alien culture. ( Laughter .) 

Another way is that of Ernest Renan of La vie de 
Jesus.” That is a method of subdued unbelief, or half 
belief in which careful analytical, silent and destructive 
criticism is poured upon things which many hold sacred. 

Another method is that of the Nazis, a method which 
proceeds on certain definite exclusions, which asserts, for 
instance, that Jesus Christ having been a Jew, the religion 
which he inculcates must be the evil thing, and that there¬ 
fore it was an incumbent duty of the statesmen of Germany 
to see that that dread thing was eradicated. 

The last?outlook is, of course the frank, can did destruc¬ 
tive attitude of the Russian Revolution in its initial stages 
“ Away with it; we do not want these things of the spirit 
and intellect. We are done with them. We are living in a 
world of tractors, of machines, of agricultural production, 
of intensive economic upheaval,” 

By far the best way, it seems to me of looking at things, 
is the way which has been evolved : in our owm country, 
where the truths of religion and of culture have not been 
too dogmatically asserted. It must be said of us of the East 
that face to face with the mystery of things, we have Dot 
attempted to be dogmatic or assertive, but we have adopted 
an attitude of humility and self-effacement. 
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Pardon me, Ladies and Gentlemen, if I quote to you a 
verse from Omar Khayyam which gives one aspect of that 
outlook. 

“There was a door to which I found no key, 

There was a veil past which I could not see ; 

Some litt le talk awhile of me and thee. 

There seemed and then, no more of thee and me.’ 

Generally speaking, that is the way of approach which 
may be recommended to a Conference of this kind, to learned 
men all the world over in these days of travail and tribula¬ 
tion, the way which has been indicated in two lines of 
Kudyard Kipling : 

“There are nine and ninety ways of inditing 

tribal lays 

And every single one of them is right.” 

There are nine and ninety ways of approaching God- 
bead! There are nine and ninety ways of analysing cultures. 
There are nine and ninety ways of unlocking the doors of 
learning. Every one of them is right; and the task of the 
learned man and the student, the obligation of the seeker 
after truth is not to eschew one or the other of those nine 
*5nd ninety ways. 

In that spirit I shall for a moment dwell upon what 1 
consider to be the special contribution of eastern literature 
and arts to the sum total of human learning and human 
thought. If I am too venturesome in this respect, I shall 
secure the pardon of this learned audience, because the more 
learned an audience one has before one, the more sure one is 
of comprehension, charity and tolerance. Now, it appears 
to me that if one thing can be said more definitely and em¬ 
phatically than any other, it is this, that eastern literatures 
are especially distinguished and characterised by what may¬ 
be called intuition and what follows from intuition. Let me 
illustrate. Ages ago, a great poet, singing of Srt Kama as 
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he came from his conquest in Lanka, of RSTvana and his em¬ 
battled army, spoke of his voyage in that heavenly chariot 
when accompanied by his devoted Stta; he returned from 
Lanka: to Ayodhys. That poet spoke of that voyage over 
the waste of waters in this way ; 

Roghuvrmsa , Sarga XIII, Stanza 2* 

The truth and the full meaning of those lines I learnt 
only when in 1926 it fell to my lot to make a voyage by 
plane to Europe. Let me translate those lines, feeble though 
my translation may be, q^r etc-, they were just passing 
over those places between Tuticorin and Ceylon from the 
Malaya Parvata which stretches to the sea, foam-flecked 
and broken in its line by the bridge. What does it remind 
one of? “It reminds me” says Rama, of that sarat sky- 
late spring and early summer—of India, broken only by-the 
milky way from one end to the other, by a few flecks of 
foam ; the rest is clear. When travelling by aeroplane looking 
down from a mile above the sea you see only those ripples 
of foam. 

Why do 1 recite those words now ? It requires a 
tremendous amount of intuition, of comprehension, and of 
placing oneself in new surroundings. 1 was quoting from 
Kalidasa's Raghuvamici. The implication is that what 
science has demonstrated, our ancients were able to cognise, 
foresee and interpret a long time ago. And that I ascribe, 
as greater men than I have ascribed, to that great faculty of 
intuition of great men, poets, seers, scholars and thinkers, in 
inspired moments. 

Let me now turn from that to another subject. We 
have heard of the Dasavatara —the ten incarnations of Vi§nu. 
It occurs to me that perhaps it may not be too fanciful an 
analogy, too far-fetched a figure, to think of that as typi¬ 
fying, or at all events partly symbolising, the growth of 
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humanity from the pristine stages of created life. Let us 
analyse it. The world started with the Matsyci Avatarci• 
Visnu incarnated as a fish in the waters ; and then there 
came the tortoise; and from the tortoise there emerged 
the beginnings of warm-blooded life ; and then came the 
half-man ; then the warrior ; then the great monarch ; then 
the perfect man who was the author of the 11 Gita"-, then the 
Buddha ; and, finally, the end of all things. It is possible 
to say that the incarnations of Visnu are merely symbolical. 
But are they not something more than that? Are they not 
the conscious embodiment cf the intuition of the seer who 
wanted to typify in that manner the progress from less to 
more of humanity, the progress from the waste of waters to 
the highest attainment of man ? 

Now, these are aspects of the matter which need a 
certain amount of study and collaboration. A great deal of 
work has been done. No man, standing on a platform like 
this, can speak without advertence to the wonderful work of 
Fraser in The Golden Bough , of anthropologists and others 
who have elucidated many dark things concerning mythology # 
history -and lore sacred and profane. At the same time, it 
appears to me that what has been attempted in this direction 
by orientalists has been of the meticulous, of the scientific 
ot the elaborative, and the technical kind. What is wanted 
is a welding of the technical equipment and the scientific 
approach with that comprehension, with that humanity, 
which deals with religions and cultures as “moving in dim 
worlds half realised” rather than as things scientifically 
labelled and collated. {Applause.) 

Speaking in that way, these are many things which I 
might just bring to your notice. Take, for instance, one of 
the glories of modern science. We do not know where 
we are in modern science. We once spoke of a finite world. 
And then we spoke of the infinite world. We do not know 
where we are either in regard to space or time. Until a few 
years ago we were glorying in that doctrine called the 
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nebular hypothesis which it was the glory of Laplace to 
elucidate. In relation to that theory, a certain ve^se from 
the Upanisads comes to my mind : 

arms* i” 

Brhad&ranyakopanisad, Chapter III, 
Br&hmana YIIL 

“This Being is inter-meshed, woven and inter-woven 
with ether, and that is life, and that is the essence of life”, 
says the Upanisad Karta. 

It appears to me that no more accurate, no more 
thorough definition could be given of the doctrine of that 
nebular theory of the way in which the world came into 
being from the mists which came out from ether and which 
resolved themselves into constellations, worlds and suns— 

wr stsstst: st^t: i 

cr^r^inw: vtrt: srsrr^ ssr %wrrq stfct ii 

If we read the last two books of Sir James Jeans, we 
shall realise the truth, the intuitive truth, of that saying. 
And what the saying means I shall venture to translate. 

“This is the truth : As from a blazing fire, in a 
thousand ways similar sparks proceed, so, 0 Beloved, a^ 
produced living souls of various kinds from the Indestruc¬ 
tible (Brahman) and they also return to Him*” 

And in that direction other men in other countries have 
also thought and given expression to such thinking. Many 
years ago, when the thoughts of a great English poet were 
moving towards pantheism. he came across an inscription in 
Crete and put into verse as follows .* 

“The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 

Raise thou the stone and find me there, 

Cleave thou the wood and there am I. 

Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 

Too near, too far, for me to know,” 
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Thus, therefore, in dealing with some of the great pro¬ 
blems of the universe, in dealing with things like pantheism, 
the doctrine of Karma and the doctrine of transmigration, 
which may be said to be the three beliefs which have origi¬ 
nated, or at all events could very well be said to have origi¬ 
nated in the East and to have travelled elsewhere, you find 
that many doctrines which are now considered to be modern 
were contemplated long ago. And it ought to be the function 
of every Indian, and of every Orientalist, sooner or later, to 
compile a natural history of ideas, a natural history of intui¬ 
tion, so that it might be possible, when one finds one 
inscription here and another inscription there, not only to 
collate such inscriptions and old manuscripts, and to edit a 
full text of them but to assimilate the spirit of them all and 
by a comparative study, to realise how the human soul, in 
its search after truth has wandered from place to place, and 
tried, wherever it went, to start questionings, promptings 
and answers. It appears to me that there is enough material 
in odr’ country, in our scriptures and in our writings for a 
treatise of the kind which I have ventured to call “A Natural 
History of Ideas. 7 ’ Lord Acton attempted to do something 
of the kind with regard to one branch of ideas, namely, the 
idea of freedom. His “History o? Freedom 55 is well known 
•^historical scholars. I would that such a conference as 
this, so well equipped for that purpose would ^take upon 
itself the study of any one of those great ideas— Karma, and 
what it means and Transmigration and what it has been in 
several countries. Quests, searches on such lines, will yield 
valuable results. 

When I was a student of the Bible some years ago, I 
came across that memorable saying in St. John, when a 
blind person—one who was born blind—was led to Jesus 
Christ by his disciples. His disciples gathered round Jesus 
Christ and asked him “Did this man or his parents sin, that 
he was born blind?”: and Jesus answered “Neither did this 
man sin nor his parents sin ; but that the works of Sou 



should be made manifest in him.” And the blind man got 
his sight restored. As I was reading this verse in the Holy 
Bible, it struck me that the idea of transmigration, the idea 
of Karma , the inheritance of curses through long generations, 
which we find in the Hebrew and Greek cultures and religion 
and literature, India knew ages ago and that India is not far 
away from Palestine of old. If you go into this matter 
more and more deeply, you will find that many of these 
ideas have survived civilizations. 

Another important contribution that, I venture to sub¬ 
mit, the East has mode to the sum total of human thought 
and human action in the world is what I call symbolism in 
art, the idea that art is not mere photographic reproduction 
of nature, but an endeavour to demonstrate the inner spirit 
of things, to present ideas as far as possible. The ideal of 
Greek art, of the perfect man and the perfect woman is well 
known. Every limb is perfectly proportioned ; the nose is 
perfectly straight, and the eyes are set at the right mathe¬ 
matical angle. But an irreverent man might say that there is 
something cold about Greek statuary, something wanting, 
something which does not satisfy the yearning of the human 
soul. Take, on the other hand, eastern sculpture ; absurd 
from the physiological point of view; twenty, thirty, even 
a thousand arms and legs ; apt to rouse the laughter^olT 
ridicule in. Macaulay-like minds. As a matter of fact Macaulay 
did speak of Indian shrines and of Gods and Goddesses in 
slightly disparaging terms. But the idea underlying Indian 
sculpture is very different from and far higher than common 
physiology. Nafaraja , Kali, these do not satisfy the ideals 
of the photographer. No, the idea of Nafaraja is that of 
a whirling, dynamic force, dancing through destruction to 
life ; and the idea of Kali is that of infinite energy symbo¬ 
lised by the numerous heads and the thousand hands ; and 
the accompaniments symbolise the gentleness of Uma whose 
also is the same spirit as that of Kali. The ideal of Indian 
architecture is, as I have already stated, not photographic 
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accuracy but symbolic representation, successful in some 
case and only partially successful in others and beyond 
ordinary visual and auditory comprehension. 

That is the meaning of Indian music ; that is the mean¬ 
ing of Indian architecture ; that is the significance of Indian 
sculpture, These ideals were at on*s time derided ; but it is 
very curious to notice that the world has rebelled against 
what has been called by a Victorian critic “the Fleshly 
School/’ And the glory of those ideals is slowly coining 
back, sometimes under difficult auspices, sometimes in more 
comprehensive ways. Recently, I saw a photograph of 
Epstein’s great statue of Jesus Christ. But the only ihng 
I saw was the enormous pair of legs and feet: my little 
beyond that. But the idea is that, in proper perspective, 
you would see a shroud and nothing but the shroud. Jesus 
Christ really is in the distance, and what you see is the 
earbhliness of that particular moment. I saw again in 
Kensington Galleries his Christ’s r mother. If it was not 
beautiful, it was symbolic. But I venture to say that 
our symbols are at least as expressive as those symbols. In 
any case, it is worthy of note that, as Very often happens, 
the wheel of life turns high and low, and these ideas spread 
from world’s end to world’s end ; and they produce repur- 
cussions and results wherever they go. Symbolism in art 
again, is one of the contributions which the eastern life and 
eastern art have made to the world. 

Another notable contribution is the system of teaching 
religion and ethics by means of parables and stories. Con¬ 
sider what that means. It started with the Buddhist 
Jat okas, and the stories of the “ Hitopcideia" and u Pc:ii- 
cattntra". From them and from Chinese and Arabian 
sources, the system went to Spain', it came to Italy. That 
led to the “Chouson de Roland’’, to Boccaccio’s “Decameron” 
and Spenser’s “Faery Queen”. That method of conveying 
in era], ethical and religious maxims by means of stories was 
essentially an eastern art, and the parable and story, ap 
essentially eastern institution. 
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It may be worth while for a conference like this to 
concentrate its attention for a while upon the growth of such 
works as have been attempted most successfully in Germany 
and France in recent times in respect of folklore. The 
evolution of these eastern ethics and parables has not yet 
been adequately studied and it appears to me that is a pro* 
fi table field in which those concerned in this conference 
might labour. 

My friends, there is a great deal that is now and then 
written in journals, in censorious publications, about the 
horrid things that confront one in our temples and other 
institutions. People raise their hands in holy horror. They 
my the obscenity is absolutely beyond contemplation 
These are things that Miss Mayo wrote about. * Others too 
have written about, them. Among them is a Frenchman, 
one of the three-months travellers. But I do not know if 
that Frenchman ever looked at the Notre Dame de Paris. If 
these critics had only looked at the gargoyles and phallic 
emblems there, they would have tried to realise that perhaps 
the Indian artists who produced those temples and those 
wonderful images and those evocations of the sublime, must 
have had some purpose and some object in producing them. 
If- they will only pause to consider that nature, unadorned 
nature, nature in its unlovely aspects, is one of the insepar¬ 
able realities', the shrouding of which is not essential for a 
proper and reverential attitude, they will find the truth of 
,>he saying Humanus sum (I am a man). It may be that in 
that spirit these things ought to be investigated. If you go 
into Mahabalipuram, if you go into Kanjlpuram or into the 
great temples here, or the great cathedrals of Europe, if you 
see the temples of Greece, of the Eleusinian mysteries and 
the worship of certain phallic emblems, then perhaps you 
will see that; humanity has been consistent and that 
humanity’s consistency for 2000 years is not wrong headed 
(Applause). Some explanation and .some rationality is pos^ 
Bible, These are some^of the things which, though perhaps 
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inconsequential, appealed to me. Speaking to an audience 
like this I feel very nervous. It seems to me that there are 
many things on which you might ponder and many con¬ 
quests you might make. I wish you Godspeed and thank 
you for the patience with which you have listened to me. 
Let me end by saying that now as ever the world is waiting 
for perfection, yearning, aspiring, dreaming, suffering ; and 
every person who does his best, who give3 of his best4;o his 
Motherland and humanity, is doing an inestimable work. 
The work of the scholar and the savant, remote as it might 
appear to labourers of the market-place, is more essentia] 
and more and more full of potentialities for the 
future than the work of those who deal with transient 
phenomena, who labour in the things that matter not. 
(.Loud and prolonged cheers .) 

The function was brought to a close by the General 
President with the following concluding remarks — 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You are now in a position to judge whether I was 
right in referring to the address of the Sachivottama as the 
outstanding item in our today’s agenda. For my part I feel, 
that all the support, official and personal, for which the 
Conference is indebted to him, attains a climax in the in¬ 
spiring reflections which his communication bis kindled in 
our minds. As to his claim to amateur status in these mat¬ 
ters, I may mention that, having been privileged to sit be¬ 
side him and benefit by his explanations both at a meeting 
of the Sanskrit Parishat engaged in discussion of deep 
Sastraic matters and at a Kathahali performance with 
rapid dialogue in Malayalam, I am not able to endorse his 
modest profession. Even were it otherwise, all here are by 
their own experience aware that the innocence of the enli¬ 
ghtened amateur, who is free to employ his unclouded in¬ 
telligence, is as nothing in comparison with the incapacity of 
a specialist confronted with the matters of a different specia¬ 
lism- 
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To conclude the proceedings of this Ninth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, I can without hesitation 
congratulate you upon the marked success of our gathering. 
Having been able to atteud the delivery of several of the 
Presidential Addresses in the Sections, I am impressed by 
their scientific outlook and up-to-date information. The 
papers in my own Section, most of which I had perused, 
are similar in spirit and precision to those presented to the 
International Orientalist Congress, and I do not doubt 
that in general the like may be stated in regard to the other 
sections where my information was cursory. Having inspe¬ 
cted also the extensive volumes representing the former 
Sessions of the Conference, I am convinced that our organ¬ 
ization has made itself secure on a high level of competence. 
The generation of young scholars, some of whom have been 
coming to European Universities, since the early years of 
the present century, for indoctrination in modern methods of 
study and research, has grown to maturity and may be en¬ 
couraged to contrast its work in a spirit of independence aftd 
responsibility,” 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thereupon proposed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. F. W. Thomas for having ably brought the work of 
the session to a successful conclusion. This was also car¬ 
ried amidst acclamations. 

4*15 p. m.—A group photograph of the members and 
delegates was taken in the quadrangle of H. H. .The Maha¬ 
raja’s College of Science. 

5 to 5'30 p. m,— The Princep’s Centenary function was 
held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, when Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarty, Government Epigraphist for India, read a 
memoir on “James Princep.” Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Dr. M. H< Krishna, Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, Mr, C. R. Krishna 
macharulu and Dewan Bahadur Dr.S. Ifrishuaswami Aiyangar 
also spoke on the occasion. 
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5*30 to 5*55 p. m. Rev. Fr. H. Herns gave a lecture 
on “Proto-Indian Script and Culture” with illustrations : 
He said that, 

“The inscriptions of Mohenjo-daro propose three great 
problems the solution of which will disclose the truth about 
those cryptic writings. 

First problem : Who were the authors of the inscrip¬ 
tions ? Certainly they were not Aryans as Sir John Mar¬ 
shall proves. Very likely they were Dravidians who 
inhabited the whole of India before the Aryans came in. 
Of the existence of the Dravidians in Northern India we 
have ethnographical, linguistic and historical proofs. 

Second Problem : What was the language they spoke ? 
Most probably a Dravidian language. The existence of 
Brahui—a Dravidian language spoken by the Baluchis who 
are not Dravidian racially—so near the borders of Sind 
confirms our supposition. That Dravidian language was 
none of the Dravidian languages spoken at present in India. 
It was most likely the parent language of all the modern 
Dravidian languages. Happily Dravidian languages in 
India have not changed much owing to their agglutinative 
character. 

Third problem : What sort of script was their script ? 
The Indus valley script is a pieto-phonographic script. 
Many of its signs are pictographs the meaning of w T hich is 
not difficult to ascertain. As regards the signs which are 
not pictographs, which are merely phonetic, they were 
compared with the signs of other ancient scripts : Sumerian, 
Egyptian, Hittite and early Chinese, The majority of all 
the phonetic signs of Mohenjo-daro have similar signs in 
one of these scripts. Accordingly the meaning of these 
signs was transferred to our Indian signs. After the 
meaning of all our signs was settled, the greatest problem 
was how. to read them. What was their phonetic value ? 
For this all the Dravidian words having the same meaning 
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Were studied, modern suffixes or affixes were dropped, the 
probable oldest word was selected and thus the readings of 
the signs were settled. The script is boustrophedon : odd 
lines read from right to left: even lines from left to right. 
The inscriptions do not contain names of chiefs, officers or 
merchants. They are most varied in their subject, religious, 
political, social, etc. Practically all long inscriptions are 
fragments of verses.” 

Dr. C. Meenakshi then spoke on the ‘ ‘Coronations of 
Pallava Kings” as follows :— 

K&ncT is a store-house of the monumental art of the 
Pal lav as. And magnificent sculptures of Siva in his vari¬ 
ous aspects are housed in the Siva temples. Of the Visnu 
temples of the Pallava period the most important is the 
Vaikunfchapperumal which is unique for its historical value 
and sculptural treasure. Oni the walls of the verandah 
running round the central shrine are seen> series of panels 
over 200 in number which were sketched by Alexander 
Rea in his Pallava * Architecture and interpreted as re¬ 
lating to Paura^ic scenes. It was Professor Jouveau Dub- 
reil who threw the suggestion that -the firstjfew of them 
may be historical. 

Stimulated by this I visited this temple every week for 
nearly two years and made a very exhaustive study of them 
and discovered that they were a pictorial history of the 
Pallavas of Kafici. The results of my research are embodied, 
in a monograph entitled, l Tke Historical Sculptures of the 
Vaikunihapperu'nal temple, Kauri ' which constituted one 
of my three books submitted for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or tbp University of Madras. 

Oa the verandah of the Yaikunthapperumal temple one 
meets with a series of Coronations or Royal AbhisheJcas 
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among the sculptures which offer at once the solution to the 
establishment of the historical nature of the panels. Unfor¬ 
tunately they are all thickly white-washed so much so that 
some of the minutest details are obscured. A thorough 
washing of these chemically or otherwise is a desideratum. 

What strikes one on a superficial survey of these Cor¬ 
onation scenes is that the form of representation and the 
style are almost identical with one another though other 
minor or minute details may differ. 

The kings who are the chief interest in these Abhi- 
seJca panels are all portrayed big in size and appear seated 
majestically on a throne ( asandi) with their legs hanging 
down and their two hands leaning on their thighs. 

Across their breasts they wear a cross band which 
may be identified as the jewel known as Channavira which 
was indeed a sine qua non of the Pallava Kings at the time 
o£ their coronations. 

Usually this ornament is described as a sort oE double 
Yajftopavitas and is said to pass over either of the should¬ 
ers crosswise and fastened in the middle of the breast and 
back. And the same ornament worn by the Pallava Kings 
in the Abhiseka panels differs in that it passes over their 
arms also. 

Other jewels sucin as Kundalas , Key Hr as , Upagrivas 
and Haras also appear on the person of the king. The 
actual ceremony is performed by two men apparently Brah¬ 
mins standing one on either side of the king in the act of 
either placing the crown on the head of the king or pouring 
the sacred water from shanks or pots. The paraphernalia 
of the kings consisting of ministers and officials, elephants 
and horses are also depicted in certain panels while in 
others there are two or three riders on the backs of ele¬ 
phants holding in their hands Kumbhas of sacred water. 
Yet in a few others there are enthusiastic spectators watch¬ 
ing the ceremony from the balcony of certain buildings. 
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There is a sculpture of Royal Abhi&eka from Cain* 
bodia which has been described by Dr. Bosch in the B. E. 
F. E. 0. Vol. 1931, which approximates in form to the 
Vaikunthapiierumal sculptures. The relationship that 
existed between the Pallava Kingdom and Cambodia is 
amply borne out by the presence in Cambodia of Pallava 
form of writing, their legends and their style of architecture. 
The royal Abhiseka sculpture from Cambodia is one more 
evidence of the cultural contact that prevailed then between 
these two countries. 

The last lecture was on ‘‘Jaipur Excavations” by Rai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahai, m. a., c. r. e., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Jaipur, illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Speaker said that the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jaipur had, like other .premier States of 
India, won the gratitude of lovers of archaeology by forming 
a small Archaeological Department of their own. Durfrig 
the two years’ existence of this department, the Director 
received unstinted support in all his undertakings from Rai 
Bahudur Pandit Amar Hath Atal, Finance Minister of the 
State. One of these tasks was the exploration of an ancient 
Buddhist site situated at a distance of about two miles from 
the modern town of Bairaf in which tradition recognizes the 
capital of Virata in whose court the Pandava heroes had 
passed their thirteenth year of their exile. Bairaf was al¬ 
ready known to archaeologists from an As'okan rock edict 
still in situ which had been made known by Mr- Carlleyle, 
First Assistant to Sir Alexander Cunningham. Another 
edict of the same emperor was removed from Bairctt to the 
Asiatic Society ojBengal by Captain Burt in 1840. The 
ancient remains which have now been explored are situated 
on the top of a low hill and revealed a Buddhist monastery } 
and important circular temple and the remains of two As oka 
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pillars, all o£ which had been burnt and destroyed by the 
Huns in the 5th or 6th century A. D. The monastery 
yielded a hoard of 36 silver coins including eight of the 
punch-marked type and 28 of the Greek and Indo-Greek 
kings, the earliest among them being one of Heliokies (circa 
140 B. C.) the last Greek king of Bactria and the latest of 
Hermaios (circa 20—45 A. D.) The eight punch-marked 
coins were wrapped in a piece of true cotton cloth. The 
circular temple was built of sections of large wedge-shaped 
bricks alternating with octagonal wooden columns and was 
surrounded by a broad Pradaksina-patha . This is the 
oldest structural temple of the historical period found any. 
where in India and one of those which furnished models for 
the rock-cut cave temples of the type represented by the 
Gaitya cave of the 1st century B. C. at Junnar. The object 
of worship in this temple was a stupa which had been cut 
away in a previous excavation many years ago. The build¬ 
ing, however yielded fragments of an Asokan umbrella of 
polished Chunar sandstone which crowned the stupa referred 
to and several fragments of a bowl of the same kind of polish¬ 
ed stone which probably contained the reliquary. The Aeoka 
pillars had been completely destroyed but thousands of pieces 
from the polished surface and the core were found. This 
discovery is interesting as it increases the number of known 
Asoka pillars to sixteen. The portable antiquities included 
a large variety of objects but no representations of the 
Buddha in any form. This circumstance provides incontro¬ 
vertible evidence of the Buddha image not having been 
evolved until about the middle of 1st century A. D. 

Another site in the Jaipur State which is being explored 
is the ancient mound near the well-known salt lake of 
S&mbhar. This city must have been deserted in the late 
medieval period when the modern town of S&mbhar was 
founded- The recent excavations in this mound have re¬ 
vealed the existence of the remains of three successive cities 
built one upon the foundations of another- The inter' 
mediate level dates from 'the early Gupta or late Kushan 
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period and one of the houses yielded a silver coin of the 
Indo-Greek king Hermaios and a copper coin of Huvishka, 
Other portable antiquities recovered from this level included 
many finely decorated bowls of fine light clay a water jar 
of the same material, the neck and handle of which were so 
designed as to represent the descent of the river Ganges 
from the matted hair of Siva. Mention should also be made 
of several scores of bone spikes with sharp pointed ends 
which must have been used for scratching letters or patterns 
into the surface of the pottery vessels ; and a^pottery model 
of a house complete with its lattice and open windows, 
gabled roof and pinnacles. A sealing of the same material 
but of an earlier date bears representations of a yupa with 
the usual curved top and surrounded by a railing. Among 
terracotta plaques was a part of one showing a man playing 
on a lyre in the same way as the effigy of the Gupta king 
Samudragupta on his coins of the ‘lyrist type’. Other pot¬ 
tery plaques stamped with a variety of mythological subjects 
appear to have been amulets of some kind. Other objects 
deserving notice are a buffalo-headed and two armed male 
figure of terracotta and another figure of a pot-belli 3d. Brah- 
mapa with a SikhcE and a thick yajnopavita. The lowest 
stratum dates back to the 1st or 2nd century B. C. 

Many other ancient sites await exploration in the Jaipur 
State. At 011 c of them at the village of Nagar in the Uniara 
Thikana Mr, Carlleyle collected over 60CO copper coins of a 
local Malava tribe which included seme of the smallest and 
lightest coins anywhere to be found. Another ancient 
mound in the Dausa Tahsil, yielded five years ago, a hoard 
of well preserved gold coins of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II. The town of Lalsot 58 miles from the city of 
Jaipur possessed a Buddhist stupa of considerable antiquity 
and six pillars belonging to its railing have survived. One 
of these like one or two stupa pillars at Safic'i, bears an 
interesting relief representing the stupa with its tor ana etc. 
A temple of Siva of the 10th century A,D, near the town of 
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S'ikar was, according to an inscription found in iti decorated 
with numerous stone scultpures including statues of the five 
Pandava brothers and Draupadl. The town of Ch&tsu 
(ancient ChampavatT) possessed a temple of Murari of the 
11th century A. D The Jaipur State also boasts of the only 
well preserved temple of the reign of the Ch a ham ana 
(Chauhan) kings. It is situated at Blsalpur, which accord¬ 
ing to a well preserved inscription of the Lime of Pj’thvTraja 
was also called Vigrohapura . 

The Kachhwaha rulers of the Jaipur State trace their 
origin from the god Sun and are believed to have been set¬ 
tled successively at Rohtas on the river Son, Dausa, Amber 
and Ramgarh before they established their capital at the 
present city of Jaipur. Among the numerous monuments 
built by these Princes are the well known palaces of Amber 
their astronomical observatories, magnificent step wells for 
the storage of rain water and other kinds of edifices. The 
earliest epigraphical reference to this dynasty occurs in an 
inscription of Vih'ama Samat 1345 (A. D. 1288) in the 
reign of the Chauhan king Hammlra of Ranthambhor. 
Numerous other inscriptions relating to the reigns of Maha¬ 
raja Bharamalla and his successors have been found and 
arrangements are in hand for the publication of these and 
other inscriptions found iu the State. 
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9 p. m« —The members were entertained at the Victoria 
Jubilee Town Hall with TiruvcLtirakali and music at 
which select songs o£ Svati Tirujaal Maharaja of Travan- 
core were sung. 

Thursday : 23rd December 1937- 

7 a. m. —An excursion was arranged to Padmanabha- 
puram, the ancient capital of Travancore, Suchlndram and 
Cape Comorin; and about a hundred members and delegates 
took part in the same. 

Exhibition. 

On all days of the Conference, an Exhibition of Oriental 
Manuscripts was open to the members and delegates. Ad¬ 
mission was also free to the SrT Chitralayam, the State 
Museum and the Rangaviias Palace Gallery where specimens 
of old State Jewellery and rare coins were exhibited on all 
the days of the Conference. 

Meetings op other Societies. 

The Numismatic Society and the Linguistic Society of 
India held their Annual Meetings during the .days of the 
Conference. The Princep Centenary was also celebrated on 
the closing day of the Conference. 

R. V. PODUVAL, 

Local Secretary . 



REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
VARIOUS SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

SECTION I. VEDAS AND INDO-ARYAN 
ORIGINS. 

Tuesday, 21st December 1937- 

The proceedings commenced at 8 a. m., when the 
President began reading his Address. The time at his dis¬ 
posal being very brief, he 1 left out certain portions of the 
Address. He could not still finish it when he left for 
hearing the Address of the President of the Classical Sans¬ 
krit Section at 8.30 a. m. After returning to his own 
section at about 9 a. m. he read out, with omissions, the rest 
of the Address. 

After the Address was concluded, Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
asked if the President -would allow questions on some points 
raised in the Address. On the President expressing his 
willingness, Dr. Sarup offered the following comments.— 

(1) Commenting on the President’s contention that 
the practical absence of horses in the Indus basin civiliza¬ 
tion made it non Aryan, he said that too much had been 
made of the importance of the horse in the life of the 
ancient Aryans. It was an animal important for only the 
warriors and it could not have greater importance in the 
eyes of the other sections of the people than in the present 
day. Dr. Sarup said that he attended a marriage ceremony 
in U. P.j and there was no horse used in it and in hk journey 
from Lahore to South India he saw very few horses. 

(2) Regarding the other objection of the President 
against the Vedic character of the Indus civilization, viz. 
its iconism as against the aniconism of the Vedas> 
Dr. Sarup wanted to draw his attention to a passage in the 
Rgveda-sa'mhita which spoke of purchasing Indra for ten 
cows. He contended that this referred to an image of 
Indra. 
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(3) Referring to the President’s suggestion that 
Harisvamin, the pupil of Skandasvamin, could be assigned 
to the seventh century A. D., as given in the Benares manu¬ 
script of his commentary on the Satapatha-brahmana, 
Dr. Sarup said that it was impossible to have a Vikrama- 
ditya in UjjaymT as Harisvamin’s patron in the seventh 
century, when Harsavardhana was the undisputed master of 
North India. The title Vikramaditya borne by Harisvamin’s 
patron showed that he must have been a very important 
king and not a petty local ruler. 

The President gave the following reply — 

(1) The horse did play a very important part in the 
life of the Aryans of the Rgueda-savnliitci, in which the 
animal is referred to very frequently and even priests are 
described as receiving large gifts of horses. Even in the 
present day the religious and social importance of the horse 
has not died out among the Hindus. He cited the instance 
of the lustration. of a horse got performed by His Holiness 
the Sankaracarya of Kancl before sending the "daily 
offerings of Puja to the sacred Ganges while staying at 
Pravaga. In orthodox marriage ceremonies in U. P. the 
bridegroom usually goes to the bride’s place on horse-back, 
Mr. Saraswati Prasad Chaturvedi, a native of U. P., corro¬ 
borated the last statement. 

(2) The President said that he was aware of the 
passage in the Rgveda-samhitd referring to the bartering of 
Indra for ten cows, IV; 24-10, as also of VIII. 1-5, in which 
the poet asserted that - he would not give away Indra for 
even the highest price and he had already referred to both 
the passages in his Address. He understood .them to mean 
bartering of Indra’s favour and not his image, Mr. Chatur¬ 
vedi also agreed to this interpretation. When, however, he 
suggested that if the image of Indra were meant in those 
passages, the word used would have been indr aka and not 
indra , according to Panini V. 3 99, both Dr. Lakshman 
Sarup and the President said that they could not expect 
Paninean usage in the Rgveda-samhita* 
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(3) As regards the alleged impossibility of a Yikra- 
mldifcya, king o£ UjjayinT, in the reign of Hamvardbana, 
the President asserted again that Yuan Chwang did mention 
a distinct king of UjjayinT in Harsa’s time. A king bearing 
the title of Vikramaditya need not necessarily be a mighty 
emperor as contended by Dr. Samp. The first king of 
UjjayinT who bore the title of Vikramaditya was 
the king named in Kalakacarya’s story and he seems to 
have been a merely local ruler. A tendency to assume the 
title seems ‘to have persisted in UjjayinT, which led the 
Gupta emperor Candragupta II to assume this title after he 
conquered UjjayinT. It may have been thus more of an 
UjjayinT title than a title indicating imperial rule. In any 
case, instances of petty rulers laying vain claims to great 
power and extensive conquests are too many to make us feel 
any difficulty in taking Harisvamin’s patron as a contem¬ 
porary of Harsa. There remains also the possibility of that 
king being independent of Harsa’s suzerainty. Harsa’s 
poWer may not have been so great as is commonly assumed. 
The President pointed out the blots on Harsa’s escutcheon, 
among them his failure to punish his chief enemy Sasanka 
of Bengal who was the suzerain of a king of Kalinga in 619 
A. D., seven years after Harsa finished his digvijaya . He 
also briefly pointed out the flaws in Hoernle’s theory mak¬ 
ing Yesodharman a Vikramaditya. 

After this the discussion of the papers was taken up. 
The following papers were placed before the section — 

1. Etymological Speculations in the Brahmanas 

by Mr. M. A, Krishnaswamy. 

2. The Interpretation of some of the obscure 

Vedic words and hymns by Dr. N* N, 

Chaudhuri. 

3. Vimu’s Incarnations by Dr. K. Shama 

Sastry* 

4. Visim’s Strides by Do, 
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5. The Vedic cycle of Thirty-three years by Dr. 

R. Shama Sastry. 

6. The Evolution of Animal Offering by Mr. 

N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu. 

7. The Mystic Significance of the Pranava by Do, 

8. The Place of the Atharva Veda in Vedic 

Literature by Do. 

9. Comparative Sphageaology by Mr. K. Chi- 

dambara Vadhyar. 

10. The Kausitakins and the Sankhayanas by 

Dr. T. R, Chintamani. 

11. Who were the Arurmaghas ? by Maha- 

mahopadhyaya Pandit Lachmidhar Sastri. 

12. Vedic Lores by Mr. Hiralal Amritlal Shah. 

13. Taittirlyas by Mr. M. R. Jambunathan. 

14. Vaidikayajuahimsatmakatvam (in San¬ 

skrit) by Mr. Dharmadeva Siddhantalan- 
kara. 

15. Problem of the textual criticism of the 

Nirukta by Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

16. A Study of Rgveda X. 71 by Dr. Manila! 

Patel. 

17- Comparative Study of the TaittirTya-Pratisa- 
khya and the Vyasasiksa by Mr. N. 
Mallikarjuna Sastry. 

Papers No. 3—8, 11, 13, and 17 were taken as read in 
the absence of the writers and No. 16 at the request of the 
writer himself. The writers of the other papers. briefly 
explained their points after which there were discussions. 

In connexion with No. 1, Dr. Labshman Samp ex¬ 
pressed some doubt about the value of the etymological 
speculations in the Brahmanas?. The President also 
agreed on this point but added that a systematic study of 
these etymologies properly conducted might lead to valuable 
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results. In connexion with No. 2. the President pointed out 
(1) the far-fetched character of the writer’s explanation of 
Ndsatyau as naka-sattyau , (2; the whole position of the 
problem of pcirvata which is responsible for Hillebrandt’s 
well-known glacial explanation of the Vrtra myth and (3) the 
unlikelihood of the word go ever meaning ‘rays’— gavak-sa, 
window, literally meaning ‘bull’s eye’ and not ‘a hole of 
rays.’ Ho emphasized the language of rupaka often used 
by the Vedio poets. Objection was taken by one member 
to the practical suggestions for reforms in social customs 
made by the writer of paper No. 9 as outside the scope of 
this conference. Paper 10 roused considerable interest as 
the author tried to make out a case for distinguishing the 
Kausltakins from the Sankhayanas. Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
asked it the differences of arrangement pointed out by the 
writer could not be explained through difference of recension. 
The President suggested that difference of recension would 
be sufficient warrant for distinguishing Sakhas • He, however 
wanted to hold his judgment in reserve till the publication 
of what Dr. Chintamani called the real Kausitakin texts and 
suggested their early publication* Regarding paper No. 12, 
the President pointed out that there was nothing to show 
that the As'vins of the Vedas had anything to do with the 
naksatra As'vinT ; they were clearly the harbingers of the 
morning light. About paper jSlo. 14 he remarked that in 
view of the continuous tradition about the slaughter of 
animals in the Vedic sacrifice through the Brahmans, the 
Srauta-sutras and the later literature, we could not doubt 
that animals were killed in Vedic sacrifices. The texts, 
quoted by the writer from the Vedas about the protection of 
animals, referred to the protection of the yajamdna’s 
cattle and not to non-killing of animals in the sacrifice. 
Regarding the texts quoted from the Mahabharata and other 
sources against animal sacrifice, he said that they represented 
the views of some reformers and confirmed the prevalence of 
the practice they denounced. The President expressed 
considerable surprise that Mr Siddhantalankara had quoted 



the Pranavavada of the so-called 5?i Gargyayana which was 
a modern forgery and he gave the story of its actual origin 
as he had heard it from Mahamahopadhyaya Ganga- 
natha Jha who wrote out the major portion of the book to 
the dictation of Pandit Dhanaraja. He wondered how greed 
could be made responsible for the invention of animal sacri¬ 
fice. Paper No. 15 was not actually ready, D*?. Lakshman 
Sarup read out some portions of the Nirukta and tried to 
show that they were later additions* The President said 
that no scholar knew the text of the Nirukta so well as 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup and his views commanded respect. In 
this case, however he would not form a judgment till 
Dr. Sarup placed the whole material in written form. He 
pointed out, however, that mere logical inconsistency need 
not make any passages suspect. 

The meeting terminated at 12-30 p. m. with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 

K. Chattopadhyaya, 

President . 

/ 

SECTION II. IRANIAN. 

The following papers were considered by the Subjects 
Committee, and approved for being read at the Conference'. 

1 “Iran and India,” a Paper by Mr. Sohrab J. 

Bulsara, u. a. 

2 “Ideals of Life in the Zoroastrian Religion” 
by Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, b. a. 

3 “Zarathushtra on the Doctrine of Evil,” by Prof. 
Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. d. (Marburg). 

4 “References to Eagle and Other Mysterious Birds 
in Ancient Literature,” by Mr. Eaikhosrow 
A rdeshir Fitter, 

Tuesday, 2lst December, 1937: 9-30 A. M. 
Meeting at the Sectional Committee room where 
the Papers mentioned above were read and dis¬ 
cussed. 
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Tuesday, 21st December, 1937: 3 p. m. 

The Presidential Address was delivered by Mr. 
Bulsara, before an interested audience which in¬ 
cluded 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, the President of the Con¬ 
ference; 

Miss Martha L. Root of ‘‘The World Order,” 
New York; 

Prof.'K. C. Cliattopadhyaya, President, Vedic 
Section; 

Dr. Manilal Patel, ph. d. of Yisva-Bharat!; 

Mr. Jehangir 8 . Vakil, b. a; 

Mr. Aspandiar K. B. Bakhtiari; 
and Others. 

At the close of the President’s Address, Mr. 
Bakhtiari recited in a sonorous tone a Persian 
“Setayesh” or ‘‘Divine Praise,” of bis own com¬ 
position, which was greatly appreciated by the 
audience. 

The President and Members of the Iranian Section beg 
place on record here their deep sense of gratitude to H. 
the Maharajah and his officers for the magnificent hos- 
ility they received during their stay in Trivandrum from 
this enlightened State. 

The President and Members also take this opportunity 
to thank again the Local Secretary Mr. Poduval and his 
co-workers and volunteers for the great concern they invari¬ 
ably showed for their comfort and the help they ungrud¬ 
gingly gave for facilitating their work. 

Sohbab J. Bulsara, 
President 



SECTION III. ISLAMIC CULTURE AND 
RELIGION. 


The Sectional business o£ the Islamic Section opened at 
S a. m on Tuesday *the 21st December, 1937, when Profes¬ 
sor Mohammad Shaft m. a,, presided. 


Papers were read as shown below—■ 


L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

o. 

6 . 


7. 


Syriac in Malankara. 

More about the Art of 

Waraqat. 

Some libraries of Istambal 
The relation of Philosophy 
with Religion. 

Talbiyat al-Jahiliya. 

Modernising forces in Irku. 

The Kharjite Poetry, 


Rev. Paul Curien, Kaniam- 
parampil. 

Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhta- 
Junagadh. 

M. Abdul Aziz al-Maiman 
K. H. Wajahku thud din 
Quari, B, A., M. A. 

(Egypt;.). 

Dr. S. M. Husain, m. a., 
d. phil. [Oxon). 

Dr. M. Nizam-ud'Din, 
Ph. d. (Cantab). 

Dr. Abdul Haq. D. Phil. 

( Oxon) 


Dr. Hadi tlasan m. A., Ph. d., addressed the section on 
“Poetry as a Profession.” 

Discussion followed on the first five papers, in which a 
number of those present took part. 


The Presidential Address was delivered at 10-30 a. m. 
The second sitting commenced at 2 p. m. 

The following papers were read - 

1. Dr. Taha Hussan and K. Muhammad, m. a. 
Pre-Islamic Arabic 
Poetry. 
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2. City State of Mecca, Dr. Hamid Ullah, 

M. A., D. Litt, 

3. Al-Farabi’s Political Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 

Theories. 

Other papers were taken as read. 

At this stage the House was addressed for a few minutes 
by Aqa-i-Bakhtiari and a Bahki lady. 

The proceedings terminated at 4 P, m, 

Mohamed Shaei, 
President, 


SECTION IV. CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

The Classical Sanskrit Section met at 8-30 a. m. on 
Tuesday the 21st December 1937, when Dr. F. W. Thomas 
delivered the Presidential Address to a large and distinguish- 
ed*ajjdience. 22 papers were read and discussed. 

N. G OP ALA PlLLAI, 
Secretary • 


SECTION V. PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION. 

. * 

The Philosophy Section of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference, Trivandrum 1937, began its proceedings at 8-30 
a# m. on 21-12-1937. Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
m. a. (Oxon). Bar-at-Law, Department of Philosophy, Uni¬ 
versity of Madras, presided; and Mahopadhygya Papdit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma, Vidyabhusana, Lecturer in Sanskrit 
College of Arts, Trivandrum, acted as the Sectional 
Secretary. 

The deliberations continued for two days. Twenty- 
seven papers were considered at the meeting. Out of these 
15 were actually read and passed, The Presidential Address 
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was very illuminating in spite of the fact that the esteemed 
Chairman had not sufficient time to prepare the same. The 
meetings were well attended and the various problems 
raised by the readers of the papers were well discussed and 
evoked great interest. On the whole, the proceedings were 
very instructive, and, it is hoped, will be a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the philosophical thought of modern times. 

V. Venkatarama Sharma, 
Secretary . 


SECTION VI. ARDHAMAGADHI, PALI 
AND PRAKRTS. 

The number of papers submitted was very few but 
their quality was good. Only four papers were presented 
and read in this section. 

1. “Itihasa, Purana ? and Jataka” by Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji. 

2. “Mystic Elements in Jainism” by Prof. A. N. 
Upadhye, m. a. 

3. “References to Syadvada in the Ardha-Magadhl 
Canon” by Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

4. “A Plea for a study of Prakrta Dialects” by K. S. 
Kameswara Rao, Oriental Department, P. R. Col¬ 
lege, Cocanada. 

Of these, No. 1. was taken by Dr. Chatterji with a view 
to publishing elsewhere. Nos. 2-3 have been accepted and 
may be published in the Proceedings. No. 4 may be re¬ 
jected as it does not contain anything of importance and is 
not worth publishing, 

N, P. Chakravarti, 
President < 
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SECTION VII, HISTORY 
21-12-1937. 


The President Dr. R. C. Majumdar requested Pro¬ 
fessor Rao Sahib C. S. Srimvasachari of the Annamalai 
University, to act as Secretary to the session. 

Morning Session : 8 a. m. to 11 a. m. 

The following papers were explained in their feature 
by their respective authors. 

1. “A forgotten chapter in South Indian History— 
The Aayi country and its kings” by Mr. V. R. 
Rainachandra Dikshitar, followed by a discussion 
in which the President and Mr. C, S. Srinivasa- 
chari took part. 

2. “The character and personality of Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah, the last iking of Golconda” by Mr. 
Abdul Majid Siddique, followed by a discus¬ 
sion. 

3. “VimukunAin Chronology” by Dr. K. Gopala 
Achari. 

4. “New light on the History of Bengal” by Dr*H.C. 
Ray, followed by a remark from the President on 
the viscissitudes of Pala fortunes. 

5. “Foreign contact with Andhradela in the early 
centuries of the Christian era” by Dr. K. R. 
Subrahmanyam—followed by a discussion. 

6. ‘‘The founders of Vrjayanagam before the founda¬ 
tion of the city” by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

7. “King Satakarni of the SaficT Inscription” by 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, followed by a discussion. 

8. ‘/'Urban refinement in ancient India” by Dewan 
Bahadur K, S- Ramaswami Sastriar. 
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At 9-30 a. m. —The President delivered his Presidential 
Address, after which the reading of papers was 
ressumed. 

9. “The troubles of India : a hitherto neglected source 
of Aurangizib’s history” by Kazi Ahmad Mian 
Akhtar. 

tO. “A letter of Maharajg A jit Singh” by Pandit 
Bisheshwarnath Reu. 

11. “The religious policy of Naudivarinan Pallava- 
malla by Dr. C, Minakshi, followed by remarks. 

12. “St. Thomas in South India” by Father Placid, 
T. 0. C, D. 

13. ‘*The rise of the Kakatlyas” by Dr. M. Rama Rao. 

14. “Historical Glimpses of untouchables and untouch- 
ability” by H. A. Shah. 

15. “The Gandhara origin of the Maurya dynasty 
and the identification of Chandragupta and $a§i- 
gupta ; and the identification of Parvataka and 
Porus” by Dr. H. C. Seth. 

16. “Ebbs and Tides of culture in Indian History” by 
Srlmati M. Sharadamma. 

17. “The epoch of the Kalachuri, Chedi era” by Prof, 
V. Y. Mirashi. 

It wa^ now 11 a. m. ; and the session was postponed to 
1-30 p. m. in the afternoon. 

The session was resumed at 1-30 P. m. with the Presi¬ 
dent in the Chair. 

18 “A Note on cultural relations between South 
India and Java” followed by a discussion in which 
Prof. U. N. Ghoshal, the President, Dr. H. 0. 
Raychaudhuri and Prof. V. Rangacharya took 
part. 

19 “SangramadhTra, Kulasekhara Deva Ravivarma” 
by Yidvan A. M. Satakoparamanujacharya, 
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20- 4 ‘Audvijja, as a dynastic designation in Ancient 
India” by Prof. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. 

21. “Krisnadeva Raya’s economic policy” by Mr. Y* 
Venkataramana. 

22. “Contribution of the Andhras to Indian Culture” 
by Vidvan K. S. Kamesvara Kao. 

28. “Shahji and his achievement in the Carnatic” by 
Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srini vasachari. 


The other papers in the section were not read as their 
authors were not present at the session. 

The President thanked Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srini* 
vasachari for having helped him as the Secretary to the 
Section. 


Mr. Y. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President for having presided over the section 
and conducted the session successfully—carried with accla¬ 
mation. 


C. S. SftlNI VASACHARI j 
Secretary . 


R. C. Majumbae, 
President. 


SECTION YilL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The business of the section commenced on 21-12-1937, 
and was continued on the following day. Fifteen papers in 
all were received in the section. Some select papers were 
read while the others were taken as read. At 10 a. m, on 
21-12-1937 the Presidential address was delivered before a 
learned and distinguished gathering including Dr* F. W. 
Thomas, the General President of the Conference, and the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. The President 
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dwelt at length on the possibility and scope o£ future re¬ 
search in Archaeology in India and scope on the desirability 
o£ instituting an Archaeological Commission with a view to 
effect co-ordination of archaeological research in India. 

After his address the following resolution was moved 
from the Chair— 

“The Archaeological Section of the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference mourns the death of Mr. V.R. 
Karandikar, Secretary, Narmada Valley Research 
Board, and places on record its a ppreciation of the 
valuable work he did in the exploration of the 
Narmada Valley.” 

The whole gathering stood up and the resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

At 10-30 a. m. Mr. Yusuf of Hyderabad described the 
excavations at Paitkan. A discussion followed in which 
Rev. Eeras, Rai Bahadur l)aya Ram Sahni and the Presi¬ 
dent took part. 

On 22-12-1937 Mr. A. N. Upadhye read at'8 a. m. his 
paper on tke“ Jain-Mahgala slokaof Kannada inscriptions”. 
At 8-10 a. m. Mr. K. R. Yenkafcaraman of the Pudukkotta 
College; read his paper on “the Jain Vestiges in Pudukot^a ”. 
He said that Visakhaearya, a pupil of Bhadrababu intro* 
duced Jainigm there and that Mahendravarman’s cave 
temple, which is the earliest monument, has paintings of the 
type met with at SittannavftSal. Rev. HeraS and the Pre* 
sident took part in the discussion that followed. 

Maharaahop&dhyaya Pandit Lakshmidhar Sastri of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, read his paper on “the Trefoil 
pattern in Mohenjo daro.” Rev. Heras took part in the dis¬ 
cussion that followed and then read his paper (in part only ? 
for want of time) on the Tirayars of Mohenjo-daro. His 
views were discussed at length by Prof. Ghoshal of Calcutta, 
Prof. Srinivasachari of Annamalai, Mr, Krishnamacharlu of 
Madras, Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni of Jaipur Mr. Khaja 
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Mahomed and Mr. Yazdani of Hyderabad. The President 
also took part in the discussion and Rev. Heras gave his 
replies. All, however, unanimously agreed in saying that 
Heras 1 ingenious reading of the pictographs could only be 
tentative and at present could not be accepted and that we 
should wait for the discovery of a bilingual inscription in 
this regard to support his readings. 


Mr. Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad, 
exhibited the antiquities unearthed in his excavations at 
Maski and gave a discourse on them mentioning the art of 
gold-smelting as the chief industry so far as gathered from 
the excavations. The audience took a keen interest in the 
subject and the President drew interesting parallels from his 
discovery of antiquities at Chandravalli. 


The following is a list of papers received in the sec¬ 


tion*— 

Mr.*Q. R. Rrishnamacharlu, 
Madras. 

Dr. 0. Na ray ana Rao, M. a., 
i J h. d., l. t., Anan tapur. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao> m. a., 
rh. d., B. Ed. 

Mr. L. P. Pandeya Sarma, 
Balpur (Dist. Bilaspur). 

do. 


Mr. A. S. Garde, Baroda. 


A new Dynasty of the West 
Coast. 

The BrahrnT Inscriptions of 
Southern India. 

The Parpavaram Inscription 
of KumSragiri Eed4i. 

The Title “TrikalingS-dhi- 
pati.* 1 

The GajalaksmT seals of 
the Rulers of Mahft- 

kosala. 

Two unpublished Baroda 
Museum Copper Plate 
Grants, 
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Mr, K. Subramonyam? b. a. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

Dr. Surendra Kishore Chakra - 
varti Mymensingh. 

Dr. K. Gopalachari, m. a., 
ph. d., Palamkottah. 

Mr. Lachmidhar Sastri, 
Delhi. 

Rev. H. Heras, s. j., Bombay. 

Mr. R. R. Tenkataraman, 
Pudukkottai. 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, m. a., 
rh. i)., Calcutta. 

Pandit Ragu vara Mitthulal 
Sastri, M. a-, m. o. l., 
Allahabad. 


A note on the Rom mu- 
chikkala plates of Ana- 
votaredcli. 

On the authorship of a 
Mangala Verse in Ins¬ 
criptions. 

Foreign Denominations of 
Ancient Indian Coins. 

A New Satavahana Coin, 

The Trefoil pattern in 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

The Tirayars in Mohenjo- 
daro. 

The Jains in Pudukkottai. 

Kha#dap&la, Khola "and 
Mahakatuka. 

Mandator Inscription of 
Vatsabhatti. 


With the co-operation of the section, James Princep’s 
Centenary was celebrated during the sessions, Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, Dr. M. H. Krishna, Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
Mr. 0. R. Krishnamacharlu and Dr. ,S. Kiishnaswami 
Aiyangar spoke on the occasion. Dr. N- P. Chakravarti* 
Government Epigraphist for India, submitted a memoir on 
James Princep which has been included among the papers 
published for the section. 


M. H. K&ishna, 
President , 
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SECTION IX. ETHNOLOGY & FOLK-LORE. 

The meeting o£ the Section for Ethnology and Folklore 
was held between 9-30 A* m„ and 1 p. m., on Wednesday the 
22nd December 1937, when Dr- G. S- Ghurye of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay, presided. After the presidential address 15 
papers were read and discussed. There was a good 
attendance ; and the papers contributed were of a fairly high 
order of excellence. 

R. Y. Popuvai,. 


SECTION X. FINE ARTS. 

The meeting of the Fine Arts Section was held on 
Wednesday the 22nd December 1937, when Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch delivered her presidential Address to a well 
attended audience. The papers that were read were 
"Lapka^s Contribution to the Art of the Word” and “Ragas 
in South Indian Music—their Origin and Evolution. ” 

R. 7. Poduval. 

SECTION X a. KERALA ART AND CULTURE, 

“The Kerala Art and Culture” Section of the Confer- 
ance opened at 1-30 r. m. on 21-12-37. Mr. A. Gopala 
Menon delivered the Presidential address. The following 
papers were read and discussed on the first day. 

1. “Kathakali—the indigenous drama of Malabar,” by 

Mrs. Emily Gilchriest Hatch. 

2. “Old Songs and Ballads,” by Mr. C. I. Gopala 

Pillai, m. a. 

The session continued on the following day. The 
following papers were read and discussed. 

1. “Architecture of Travancore Temples,”iby Mr. M. S- 

Doraisami Iyengar, b. a. b. e. 

*Kotair.angalam and its Churches” by Rev. Fr. C. T. 

Kuriakose, B. a q b, 
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8. “Tiruvonam and the Quilon Era/’ by Mr. P. Krishnan 
Nair. 

4. “Kerala’s Contribution to Astronomy and Astrology/’ 

by Mr. K. Sundaram Iyer, M. A-,l. T. 

5. “Maharaja Svati Thirunal’s Contributions to the 

Literature and Art of Kerala/’ by Mr. V. Sankara 
Iyer, M. A., L. T. and Mahopadhyaya Pandit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma Vidyabhusana. 

6. “Church Paintings in Kerala,” by Dr. P. V. Ulahannan 

M. A* 

7. “Contribution of Kerala to Indian Culture,” by 

Mr. K. Sivaramaknshna Sastri. 

Mr. V. Krishnan Tampi spoke on “the adaptation of art 
to culture,” The Proceedings were brought to a 
close at Vi noon. 

A. Gopala Menon, 
President * 


SECTION XL AYURVEDA AND TECHNICAL 
SCIENCES. 

The Ayurvedic section met at 8-80 a. m. on the 21st, 
Only a few of the delegates were present. Two from Andhras 
whose papers were not included in the original programme 
prayed for admission of their papers. This was granted, as 
all present agreed to admit them. As all the delegates were 
not present and as some of those who were present wanted 
to attend certain other sections the session was adjourned 
to the next day in deference to the general wish of the 
members. 

On the 22nd the section met punctually at 8 a.m 
Unlike the previous day there was good audience numbering 
over some 50 mostly made up of Ayurvedics. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Western system was also represented. 
Durbar Physician Dr. James Simpson, Dr. C. 0. Karuna- 
karan and one European Lady doctor were some of those 
who represented the Western system. Most of the 
Ayurvedics of the Town were present. 
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The session began with the papers on Astronomy by 
Dr. H. Subramania Iyer. These were the only papers on 
subjects outside Ayurveda. There was no discussion though 
a few questions were put by some delegates to elucidate- 
jertain points and these were fully and clearly explained by 
the learned author of the papers. 

Ayurvedic papers began with that of Mr» Madhava 
Menon, which was in Sanskrit. All the papers admitted 
were gone through and some of the points raised led to 
short but interesting discussion- The Presidential address 
was delivered at the scheduled time. After all the papers 
were finished two resolutions were passed : 

(1) Thanking those responsible, for including Ayur¬ 

veda as one of the sections for the Conference; 

(2) Thanking His Highness the Maharaja's Govern¬ 

ment for the valuable help it accords for the 
development of Ayurveda and expressing the 
sincere hope of Ayurvedics that the Govern¬ 
ment will find a place in their new University 
for Ayurveda equipped for intensive and 
extensive research on the subject besides 
including it as one of the subject for degrees 
or diplomas. 

Both the resolutions were passed unanimously and the 
sessions came to a close with a few words frfira the chair 
touching some of the points raised in the papers and 
generally exhorting the Ayurvedics to re-establish the 
golden days of that science by a reorientation of the system 
to bring it in tune with the established tenets of modern 
sciences. 

With Cheers to The Maharaja the session terminated at 
12-15 noon. 

The undernoted papers were read before the Ayurvedic 
section of the Oriental Conference. The paper by Ayur- 
vedacarya N. Madhava Menon, a. m. a. c. entitled “Trldosa 
Theory ” and the two papers on Astronomy by 
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Dr. H. Subramania Iyer, M. a., rk. d., were not handed over 
to the President j they have promised to send them to the 
Local Secretary direct. 

List of papers sent: 

1. “Sodhana-Karmas,” by Vaidya-bhusana, Bkiean- 

mani, Dr. T* Jiyyar Doss, Guntur District. 

2. “Ayurvedic Dietology”, by AyurvedacSrya, Prof. 

D. Kangacharyalu. n. d., d. mc., Ph. », d., 
(America), Guntur. 

3. “Dietetics in Ayurveda,” by Dr. V. Narayana- 

swarai, l. i. m., Government Indian Medical 
School, Madras. 

4. “Ayurveda Reethya ‘Blcod-Preasure 5 Vicarah” 

by P. S. Kama Sarma, Karnr, (In Sanskrit). 

5. “Diseases of the heart and its Ayurvedic Treat¬ 

ment,” by Dr. Pandit, P- Venketeswara 
Sastrigal, Trivandrum, (In Sanskrit). 

6. Presidential Address, by L. A. Ravi Varma. 

The following papers also were read at the meeting 

but are remaining with the authors who have promised to 
send them on to the Local Secretary direct* 

1, (l Lunar Position in Ancient Hindu Astronomy 
according to Drk and Pamhita systems of 
calculation,” by Dr. H. Subramania Iyer, m. a., 
ph. d. 

2 “Principle by which Dhruva or Longitude of 
the Apse-line of the Lunar orbit is determined 
in Drk and Pamhita systems of calculation 
in Ancient Hindu Astronomy,” by Dr. H. 
Subramania Iyer, m. a., Ph. d. 

8. “Tridosa Theory,” by Ayurvedacarya Dr. N. 
Madhava Menon a. m., a. c. (In Sanskrit). 

L. A. Ravi Vabma, 
President, 
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SECTION XII. PHILOLOGY AND 
INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 

Tuesday, 21st December 1937. 

At 9-30 a. m. the Philology Section met to discuss Dr. 
Goda Varma’s paper on “the Phonological Observations on 
Sanskrit e. o, and, ai . and au and Middle Indian e and d” 
The paper which was lengthy was reduced, at the request of 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, to a statement of the examples 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom, and in the discussion 
which took place Dr. Chatterji and Dr. Emeneau took an 
active part. 

Dr. Chatterji talked on the utility of the two Chinese- 
Sanskrit Lexicons edited by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi 
for the Calcutta University for a study of Middle lndo- 
Aryan and Sanskrit Philology. It was an interesting talk 
and well attended. 

At 3 P. m. the Section again met to discuss Prof. S. P. 
Chaturvedi’s paper on “Technical Terms of the Astadhyayi 
Dr. Chatterji offered a few remarks at the end on the 
importance of studying the orthodox systems of grammar 
from a modern critical standpoint and presenting such 
results to modern Linguists. 

At 3-30 p. M. the Presidential address was read. 

Wednesday, 22nd December 1937. 

The Session mat again ha a joint symposimn with the 
Modern Indian Languages Section for considering the 
problem of India’s national language. An interestiog 
discussion took place and a large number of scholars joined 
in the deliberations. For the resolutions passed see separate 
report. 

With this joint symposium the Philological Section 
finished its deliberations, 

3. M. Katbe, 

F resident. 
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SECTION XIII. MODERN LANGUAGES— 
MALAYALAM AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

The above Section commenced its transactions precisely 
at 8 a m- on the 21st December, It worked up to 12 noon, 
then rose for breakfast and again met at 1 p. m. It disper¬ 
sed at 3 in the afternoon so as to afford sufficient conve¬ 
nience to the delegates to attend the Garden Party at the 
Kaudiar Palace in the evening. 

The Section continued its sitting the next day namely 
the 22nd December also, from 8 a. m. and dispersed at 9 a.m. 
since there were no more papers to be read. 

15 papers on the whole were to be read in this Section, 
us per the list given in the “Summaries of Papers with 
Supplement” furnished to the delegates. Rao Sahib C. M. 
Ramachandra Chettiar and Dr. A. N„ Narasimhiah were 
absent and their papers (numbers 120 and 125 respectively 
in the printed list) could not be read. On the other hand, 
two new papers, namely, “Jainism in the Kannada country” 
by Mr. M. Chenuakesava Aiyangar of Bangalore and “Teiugu 
Literature—Past and Present” by Mr. N. Kuppuswaruayya 
of Tirupati, were received and read by the writers them¬ 
selves. Although Pap-dit N. Chengalvaravan was absent, 
his paper (116 in the printed list) had been received and 
was included in the list of papers read. Mr. G. J. Soma- 
yaji said that he did not wish to read his paper number 122 
in the printed list. In the result the following papers 
alone were read : 

21st December 1937 FobeSook. 

1. Mr. S. Yaiyapuri Pillai’s paper on “Tolkappiyaris 

Progressive View of Language.” 

2. Mr, K. Ramakrishniah’s paper on “The Primi¬ 
tive Dravidian Mother Tongue/’ 
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3. Mr. R. P. Setliu Pillai’s paper on “The Standard 
Language of South India.” 

4. Mr. Y. Venkataramana 7 s paper on “The Early 
Telugu Dramas.” 

5. Mr. P. Anantan PHlai’s paper on “The Great 
Transition Period of Malay a lam.* 7 

6. Mr. C. J. Somayaji’s paper on “Some words ex¬ 
pressing relationship in the Dravidian Languages.” 

7 Mr. A. C. Chettiar’s paper on “Passive Voice in 
Tamil.” 

8. Mr. A. Sa Muthiah Mudaliar’s paper on “ Tamil 
in Cera country.” 

9. Mr. H. Chennakesava Aiyangar’s 'paper on “Jai¬ 
nism in Kannada Literature.” 

Afternoon. 

10. Mr. V. Narayanan’s paper on “Changes of mean¬ 
ing of some Sanskrit words in Tamil.” 

11. Vadakkumkur Rajarajavarma Raja’s paper on 
“Samskrta Mahakavyasin Kerala.” 

12. Mr. N. iKuppuswamayya’s paper on “Telugu 
Literature—Past and Present.” 

22nd December 1937 —Forenoon. 

13. Mr. V. P. Karunakaran Nair’s paper on “The 
Early, life and works of Kunjan Nam\)iar.” 

14. Mr. V. Narayanan’s paper on “Takatur Yattirai, 
a Tamil Purana Reconstructed.” 

The following paper was taken as read- 

15.. “ Education and Educational Institutions of the 
ancient Tamils as obtained in the Tamil clas* 
sics” by Pandit N. Chengalvarayan. 

The total number of papers was thus fifteen* Of these! 
papers, only Mr. Somayaji and Mr. Kuppuswamayya handed 
over their papers. In regard to the other papers, the 
gentlemen concerned stated that they would recopy them 
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and forward them to Mr. R, Yasudova Poduval, the local 
Secretary. The papers in question may be called for from 
them in. due course. 

The President delivered the Presidential Address 
from 1 r. m. to 2 r. m. on the 21st December 1937. It 
was a lengthy Address and in deference to the wishes of 
several learned men constituting the audience the President 
was obliged to read it in full. 

Questions were asked as the delegates were reading 
their papers and at times there were lively discussions. 
The attendance was also comparatively appreciable. At the 
close of Session, Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Reader in Tamil, 
University Research Institute, Madras, thanked the President 
on behalf of all those who attended the Section and the 
President made a suitable reply. 

S. Paramesvara Aiyar, 


President . 
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SECTION XIV. MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 
OTHER THAN DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

The Section met in H. H. the Maharaja’s College of 
Science between 10 a. m. and 1 p. m., on Wednesday the 
22nd December 1937. Prof. L. V, Ramaswami Aiyar of 
the Maharaja’s College, Ernakuiam, presided. Prof. 
Priyaranjan Sen of the Calcutta University read a paper 
on “ Hindustani publications in the College of Fort 
William.” 

Under the auspices of this Section a meeting of the 
Indian Linguistic * Society was held with Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee in the Chair The following members 
and sympathisers were present— 

Messrs L. Sukul, Calcutta University- 

Manilal Patel, Visvabharatl, Santiniketan. 

Priyaranjan Sen, Calcutta University. 

Julius de LaneroJIe, Colombo Museum, Colombo. 

K, Goda Varrn'-i, Principal, 'Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrum. 

M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, Asst. Professor, 
Science College, Trivandrum. 

S. P. Chat-urvedi, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris 
College, Nagapur. (G P.) 

M. B Emeneau, Vale University. 

S. M. Ali, Head of the Seminar for Comparative 

Religion, Baroda* 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta University. 

L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Maharaja’s College, 

Ernakuiam. 

K. Chattopadhyaya, Lecturer, Allahabad 

D niversity, 

S- M. Eatre, Deccan Gymkhana, P. 0. Poona 4. 

L V. Ramaswami Iyer, 
President, 
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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

A meeting of the Indian Linguistic Society was held at 
11 A. m, on Wednesday, the 22nd December, 1937, with 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji in the Chair. 

The following members and sympathisers were 
present— 

Messrs. L. Sukul, Calcutta University. 

Manilal Patel, Yisvabharati, Ssntiniketan. 
Priyaranjan Sen, Calcutta University. 

Julius de Lanerolle, Colombo Museum, Colombo. 

K. Goda Varma, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum. 

M, R. Balakrishna Warrier, Asst. Professor, 
Science College, Trivandrum. 

S. P, Chaturvedi, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris 
College, Nagpur (C. P.) 

M. B. Emeneau, Yale University. 

S. M. Ali, Head of the Seminar for Comparative 
Religion, Baroda. 

Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, Calcutta University. 

L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulam. 

K. Chattopadhyaya, Lecturer, Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity. 

S. M. Katre, Deccan Gymkhana, P. 0. Poona 4. 

A communication from Pantlit Gauri Shanker (the 
Secretary to the Executive Committee), making suggestions 
regarding the future working of the Society, was read, 
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THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

Report for 1935—37, 

Daring 1935-37, the only new publication which' the 
Linguistic Society of India could bring out. was the 
“Memorial Uhraber” in memory of the late th\ Woolner. 


The accounts at present stand as follows : 

— 



Rs. 

As. 

Balance from the year 1933 

430 

2 

Income duriug 1937 

Expenses on the “Memorial 

145 

0 

Number” and binding of 190 
copies of the Grierson Volume. 

231 

13 

Balance in hand 

843 

5 


The financial position of the Society is now extremely 
critical. Many subscribers—even founders - have not paid 
the subscription for years. But the real cause of the dan¬ 
gerous situation is the death of Dr. Woolner. It 1 was he 
who could secure for the Society more than Rs. 500 every 
year frorm the Punjab University funds. The financial 
existence of the Society, in fact, depended upon him. • With 
his death, however,..the .whole situation has entirely changed. 
We had some, rays of hope after his death, but the last ray 
of hope has now vanished, for no man of authority in the 
Punjab University has any interest for Linguistics- 

Under the present circumstances, some of-the following 
alternatives may perhaps be considered by the- members of 
the Executive Committee— 

(1) The headquarters of the Society may be transferred 
to a centre where the educational authorities have some in¬ 
terest for Linguistics and can manage to secure financial aid 
to the Society. 
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(2) If the forthcoming financial aid be not copious, 
either to (a) continue the work by publishing an annual 
journal or (b) to resume linguistic circulars (cyclostyled) 
which Prof. Jules Bloch particularly appreciated. 

(3) With “Provincial autonomy” the cause of Indian 
Linguistics has particularly suffered. Educational authori¬ 
ties in various provinces tend to think that Linguistics does 
not concern their own province. It is, therefore, very de¬ 
sirable to approach the Government of India for some 
financial assistance and to draw the attention of the present 
Viceroy to the value of the work done by the Society. In 
1931 we approached the then Yicerory, Lord Willingdon, 
and sent him our journal and reports. We received the 
following reply— 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Simla, 4th September, 1931. 

Dear Sir, 

I am desired to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
of the Journal of the Linguistic Society of India, together 
with Reports of its work, forwarded with your letter of the 
28bh August, The Journal was laid before His Excellency 
the Viceroy who was most interested in it. 

(Sd.) A. D. King, 

Asst • Private Secretary to the Viceroy\ 

We think that if Sir George Grierson and Prof. Turner 
help us, the attitude of the Government of India may become 
favourable to the Society. 

We are prepared to say that in the Punjab we have 
secured a number of sincere young men willing to work for 
Linguistics, but we despair of any sympathy from educa¬ 
tional authorities here. 



We hope members will kindly suggest some other 
alternatives as well. 

(Sd.) Siddheshwar Varma, 
(Sd.) Gauri Shanker. 

Government College., 

Lahore, 

Dated 30-11-1937, 

A discussion ensued, and the following Resolutions were 
adopted unanimously— 

1- Resolved that the Headquarters of the Society be 
transferred from Lahore to Calcutta and that the Executive 
Committee be reconstituted as shown hereunder : 

President—Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, m. a. (Cal.), 
d. Lit. (London) 

Vice President—Dr. Siddhesvar Varma, m. a. (Punjab), 
Lit. (London) 

Secretary—Dr, Sukumar Sen, m. a., ph. d. (Calcutta) 
Treasurer—Dr, P. C. Bagchi, m. d„ D. Lit. (Paris) 
Members—Pandit Gauri Shankar, m. a., B. Lit. 

Dr. Baburam Saxena, m. a. (Allahabad), D. Lit. (London) 
Dr. A. S. Siddiqui, m, a,, ph. r. 

Dr, S. M. Katre, m. a., phi d. (London) 

Dr. A. JST. Narasimhia, m. a., Ph. d. (London) 

Dr. L J. A. Trarporewala, Ph. d. (Wurzburg) 

L.'V. Ram as wa mi Iyer, m. a., b. l. 

2. Resolved that steps might be taken to approach the 
Calcutta University for help in'the publication of Indian 
Linguistics , the organ of the Society. 

3. Resolved to place on record our grateful appreciation 
of the work carried on for years by the Lahore Committee 
despite numerous difficulties and handicaps. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Held at 9 a. m. 


on 

20-12-1937 

AT THE 

Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, Trivandrum. 


Members present : 

1. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Chairman). 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

3. Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

4. Dr. S. K. De. 

5. Dr. Hari Chand. 

6. Kao Bahadur, K. N. Dikshit. 

7. Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

8 Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

9« Dr. L. Sarup, 

10- Prof. P. P. S. Shastri. 

12# Dr. H. R. Divekar. 

J2. Mr. G. Yazdani. 

13* Prof- Shafi. 

14. Mr. R. V. Poduva.. 

Resolutions passed — 

(1) That the following resolution passed by circular 
in August 1937 be recorded : 

“The President and members of the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference 
have heard of the premature death of Mr. Jayas- 
wal with deep grief. He was a scholar of all- 
India eminence and an ex-President of the Oriental 
Conference, whose enthusiasm for research and 
whose geniality and loving disposition had end¬ 
eared him to everyone who had the privilege of 
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coming into intimate contact with him. The com¬ 
mittee desires to convey its sincere condolence to 
Mrs. Jayaswal and other members of the bereaved 
family”. 

(2) '‘That to the vacancies caused by resignation as 
Section Presidents of the following scholars, the 
persons named below be elected as Section Pre¬ 
sidents — 

(i) Fine Arts : Dr. Stella Kramrisch, in place of 
Mr. Nandalal Bose. 

(ii) Philosophy Section; Prof. Suryanarayana 
Sastri for Prof. R. D. Ranade. 

(iii) Ayurveda and Technical Sciences : Dr. L. A. 
Ravi Varma for Capt. G-. Srinivasamurthi. 

(iv) Paijdita Parisat: Mahamahopadhyaya Danda- 
pani SwamiDikshitar for Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pramathanafch Tarkabh ushan. ” 

(b) That the following two resolutions of condolence 
be recommended for being moved from the Chair 
at the opening session of the Conference. 

(i) That the Ninth session o£ the Adl-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum 
wishes to place on record its sense of deep 
grief at the demise of— 

(а) Dr. A. C. Woolner, the late Honorary 
Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference, who had been intimately associ¬ 
ated with its work from its very incep¬ 
tion; 

(б) Mahamahopadhyaya R, Narasimhacharya, 

who served as the Sectional President of 
the All-India Oriental Conference on 
several occasions ; and 
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(c) Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the President of the 
Seventh session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. 

The death of these scholars has caused an irreparable 
loss to the world of Oriental Scholarship in general and to 
the work of the All-India Oriental Conference in particular. 
Resolved further that copies of this resolution be respectively 
communicated to members of the bereaved families. 

(ii) That the Ninth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum 
wishes to place on record its sense of deep 
grief at the demise of 

(a) Dr. M. Winternitz; 

(b) Prof. E. J. Rapson; 

(o) Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Jacobi; and 
(d) Prof. A. Y. Williams Jackson. 

which has caused an irreparable loss to the world 
of Oriental Scholarship. Resolved further that 
copies of this resolution be communicated respec¬ 
tively to members of the bereaved families. 

(4) That the price of the volume of Transactions and 
Proceedings of the 8th or Mysore Session of the 
AIL-India Oriental Conference be fixed at lis. 10 
per copy* 

(5) That the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference records its appreciation of the 
arduous labours of Dr, M. H. Krishna, Local 
Secretary, Mysore, and of his staff of capable assis¬ 
tants in the printing and publication of the Pro¬ 
ceedings aad Transactions of the Eighth Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore. 

(6) The Executive Committee of the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference offers its most sincere thanks 
to the Government of H. H. the Maharaja of 
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Mysore for all their kind patronage of the Confer¬ 
ence and for permitting most of the printing work 
of the Conference Report to be done at the Govern¬ 
ment Press. They pray that, in view of the heavy 
deficit in the printing account, the bills of the 
Government Press may kindly be written off. 

(7) Considered the letter dated 3-12-1937 from the 
Yisvesvaranand Vedic Research Institute: Re¬ 
solved that the Executive Committee of the All- 
India Oriental Conference welcomes the publication 
of the first fascicule of “A complete Etymological 
Dictionary of the Vedic Language” by Shri Vishva 
Bandhu Shastri under the auspices of the Vi§- 
vesvaranand Yedic Research Institute, Lahore. 

(8) Considered the letter dated 17-11-1937 from 
Dr. L. Sarup of Lahore. Resolved that the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference welcomes the projected publication of “A 
Concordance to the entire Sutra-literature” by 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup of the Punjab University, 
Lahore. 

(9) Considered letter dated 8-12-87 from Mr. Gauri- 
shankar regarding Linguistic Society meeting: 
Resolved that the same be transferred to the Local 
Secretary, Trivandrum, for necessary action ; The 
Society may hold its meetings concurrently with 
the Numismatic Society. 

(10) In regard to the statement of Accounts of the 
Conference it was resolved— 

(a) That as statements about the General Fund of 
the Conference, about the saJe-proceeds of the 
Conference Reports, and the General Secre¬ 
tary’s imprest, brought up to 15th June 1937 
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were already passed by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, the statements for the next half year 
■when completed up to the end of the present 
session he circulated for approval later. 

( b ) That the statement of accounts of the Mysore 
Conference brought up to 15th December 
1937, be submitted to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee meeting of the 22nd instant. 

(11) Head letter from Sir Akbar Hydari and telegram 
from the Education member, Hyderabad inviting 
the Conference to hold its next session at Hydera¬ 
bad: Resolved, 

(a) That the invitation of the Government of H. 
E. H. the Rizam to' hold the.next or the 
Tenth Session of the All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference at»Hyderabad (Deccan) be accepted 
with best thanks. 

(J) That Dr. Hizammuddin, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Persian at the Osmania 
University,. be appointed the Local Secretary 
of the Conference at Hyderabad. 

(c) That a suitable reply be sent to Sir Akbar and 
to the Educational member informing them 
of the acceptance of the invitation and the 
appointment of the Hyderabad local Secre¬ 
tary. 

(12) That the donations of Rs. 50.0 from the Baroda 
Government and of Rs. 500 from the Osmania 
University be transferred to the general account of 
the Conference. 

(13) That the best thanks of the Executive Committee 
be offered to Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, the retiring President of the Executive 
Committee, for his zealous and devoted work in 
the cause of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
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NINTH SESSION. 

Trivandrum, 

OPENING- SESSION (Jubilee Town Hall). 

4 p. m. on 20-12-37. 

The business part of the plenary session began after the 
departure of Their Highnesses. 

It The condolence resolutions as approved by the 
Executive Committee in their Resolution No. 3 
dated 20-12-37 were put from the Ohair and 
adopted, all standing. 

2. A copy of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
8th or Mysore Session of the Conference was sub¬ 
mitted to the General Body by Dr. M. H ? Krishna, 
the Mysore Local Secretary, 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Held at 10 a. m. on 22-12-37 
AT THE 

Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, Trivandrum, 
Members present : 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Dr. H. R. Divekar. 

Dr. S. K. De» 

Mr. G- Yazdanh 
Dr. L. SaruP- 
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Mr. R. Y. Poduval. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Prof. Sliafi. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri . 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

Proi. F. W. Thomas, the President, wrote to say that 
he would come about half an hour late. Rao Bahadur K. 
N. Dikshit was voted to the Chair during the interval. He 
vacated the Chair upon the arrival of Dr. Thomas. 

(1) The minutes of the Executive Committee meeting 
held on 20-12-37 were read and adopted. 

(2) The names of 10 persons recommended by the 
Local Committee for co-option on the Council were 
communicated by the Local Secretary and re¬ 
corded. 

(3) Dr. Thomas placed before the meeting the copy 
of a resolution of the General Body of the Jndian 
Philosophical Congress adopted on 17-12-1937, 
It was resolved to recommend the Council to adopt 
a resolution to be forwarded for necessary action 
to the next Executive Committee: 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference 
lavours the early formation of an Indian 
Academy of Arts and Letters on the lines 
similar to those of the British Academy, and 
requests the Executive Committee of the 
Conference to communicate with other Socie¬ 
ties and institutions interested in the project 
with a view to explore the possibilities of its 
realisation at a very early date." 

(4) Resolved that it be recommended that the Coun¬ 
cil adopt a resolution conveying a message of 
cordial greetings on behalf of the All-India Oriental 
Conference to the Orientalists’ Conference meeting 
at Brussels, 
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(5) Considered the statement of accounts of the Mysore 
Session as they stood on 15-12-1937 together with 
another statement of bills due and of expenditure 
yet to be incurred, showing that, in spite of the 
special donation of Rs. 3,010 made by the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee towards the publication of the 
Mysore Report, there is anticipated further deficit 
of some 2,000 rupees: Resolved 

(a) That an audited statement of accounts of the 
Mysore Conference be circulated to the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee in due course for its 
approval. 

(5) That in the meantime, with the kind co-opera¬ 
tion of Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar efforts 
be made to secure the assent of the Govern¬ 
ment of H. 3. the Maharaja of Mysore to the 
request embodied in resolution No. 6 of the 
Executive Committee meeting held on 20-12- 
1937. 

(6) It was proposed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and 
seconded by Dr. S. K. De that at the end of each 
session the newly elected Executive Committee do 
elect the General President and the Sectional Pre¬ 
sidents of the next session of the Conference- 

Resolved that the proposal be placed for dis¬ 
cussion before the meeting of the Council in the 
first instance and then, if necessary, of the General 
Body of the Conference at the concluding plenary 
session. 

(7) Regarding the publication of papers in the Report 
it was recommended that steps be taken to have 
the papers properly scrutinized so as not to permit 
the publication of second-rate material, and to 
severely keep down the costs of publication. The 
meeting terminated at about 11-30 a. m* 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
Held at 12-30 a. m. 

On 

22-12-1937 

AT THE 

Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, Trivandrum. 
Members present : 

Thirty persons entitled to form the Council were 
present including some of the newly co-opted members. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas was in the Chair. 

(1) Resolved to accept the recommendation of the 

Executive Committee regarding Hyderabad (De¬ 
ccan) as the next venue of the Conference and the 
election of Dr, Ni^muddin as the local Secre¬ 
tary. 

(2) Resolved to accept the recommendation of the 

Executive Committee made in their resolutions 
Nos. 3 and 4 of 22-12-37 concerning the establish¬ 
ment of an Indian Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the conveyance of the message of greetings to 
the next Orientalists’ Congress at Brussels. 

<3) With reference to Resolution 6 of the Executive 
Committee meeting held at 10 a. M. on 22-12-37 
after considerable discussion, it was resolved, 

(i) That at the end of each Session of the Con¬ 
ference the newly constituted Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall elect the General President of 
the next session of the Conference, 

(ii) That the electoral roll for electing the General 
President shall consist of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and such former General Presidents of 
the Conference as may be present at the 
session. 
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(iii) That at the end of each session of the Confer* 

ence the newly constituted Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall elect the Sectional Presidents for 
the next session of the Conference. 

(iv) That the electoral roll for electing the Section 

Presidents shall consist of the Executive 
Committee, the Sectional Presidents of the 
session concluding, and such Sectional Presi¬ 
dents of the former sessions as may be 
present. 

(v) That the elections of the General President and 

the Sectional Presidents for the Eleventh 
session, or the session following the next 
session at Hyderabad, be carried out at Hydera¬ 
bad under these rules, and intimation be 
given to members, along with the invitation 
for the Hyderabad Session, that the elections 
will so take place. 

(vi) That the election of the General President and 

the sectional Presidents of the Tenth or 
Hyderabad Session be in the meantime carried 
out under the existing rules. 

(4) The Council then proceeded to the election of 14 
members of the new Executive Committee. 31 
names were duly proposed and seconded and voted 
upon by ballot. Dr. Hari Chand and Dr. if. P. 
Chakravarti were appointed as scrutinizers. As a 
result the following were declared duly elected— 

1. Mr. G- Yazdan) 

2. Dr* S. K, De. 

3* Prof. If. Shall. 

4. Bev. H. Heras* 

5. Dr. L. Sarup. 

6. Dr, V, S. Sukthankar. 

JT. Dr. M. H, Krishna. 
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8. Dr. R. C. Majurodar. 

9. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

10. Prof, C. K. Ray Chaudhuri. 

11. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 

12. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

13. Mr. V. R, Dikshitar. 

14. Mr. P. Y. Kane. 

The next three persons in order of votes secured 
were— 

Prof. P. P. S Sastri, 

Mr. 0. K. Raja, 

Mr. R. V. Poduval, 

all the three getting the same number of votes. 

(5) A vote of thanks was passed in favour of the scru- 
tinizers. A vote of thanks was also recorded in 
favour of the outgoing members of the Executive 
Committee, who were not re-elected, for their 
valuable co-operation- 


M1NUTES OP THE MEETING OF THE NEWLY 
CONSTITUTED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Held at 2-30 p. m. 

Ok 

22-12-1937. 

IN THE 

Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, Trivandrum. 


Members present 

1. Dr. F. W. Thomas (President.) 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

3. Dr. L. Sartip. 

4. Dr. S- K. De. 

5. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 
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6. Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

7. Mr. G. Yazdani. 

8. Rev. H. Hems. 

9. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

10. Dr* M. H, Krishna. 

11. Dr. Nizamuddin. 

12. Mr. P, V. Kane. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval took part in the proceedings after 
his election as stated below. 

It was resolved 

(1) That Dr. A. B. Dhruva of Ahmedabad be re-elected 

Honourable Treasurer of the Conference for the 
next (tenth) session. 

(2) That Dr. M. H. Krishna, Mysore, and Dr. S. K. De, 

Dacca, be elected Honorary General Secretaries 
of the Conference for the next (tenth) session. 

(3) That to the vacancies caused in the Executive Com¬ 

mittee by the election of the two Honorary 
General Secretaries. Mr. R. Y. Poduval and Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri be elected members. 

(4) That during the absence out of India of Dr, F, W. 

Thomas, the General President of the Conference, 
Dr. S. K, Belvalkar be elected to serve as De¬ 
puty-President. 

It was then proposed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, seconded 
by Dr. S. K. De and carried, that 

(5) The Committee places on record its hearty apprecia¬ 

tion of the services rendered by Dr. S. K. Bel¬ 
valkar as the Honorary General-Secretary of the 
Conference and also in various other capacities 
since the inception of the Conference. 

(6) Read a complaint signed by 6 members of the 

Council, addressed to the General President of the 
Conference, regarding the- change in the time for 
the meeting of the Council. The Honorary 
Secretary explained how a function which several 
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Council members had to attend and which was 
fixed almost at the eleventh hour left no choice 
for him but to change the time. The change was 
duly notified by typed notices and oral messages 
and it caused as much inconvenience to the office 
as to the members whom the notice may have un¬ 
fortunately failed to reach. Tt was resolved that 
the complaint be recorded. 

The meeting terminated after fixing the agenda for the 
concluding plenary session of the Conference. 


PROCEEDINGS OF the concluding plenary 
SESSION OF THE NINTH ALL-INDIA 
ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Held at 3-15„ 

On 

22-12-1937. 

IN THE 

Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum. 

In the^ course of his closing Presidential address 
Dr. F. W. Thomas reported— 

f a) That the next or tenth session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference is to be held at Hydera¬ 
bad. 

' b ) That Dr. Nizamuddin has been elected by the 
Executive Committee as the Local Secretary 
at Hyderabad,. 

(c) That Dr. M. H. Krishna and Dr. S. K. De 
have been elected as the Honorary General 
Secretaries of the Conference. 

(d* That Dr. A. B. Dhruva has been re-elected 
Elpnorary Treasurer of the Conference. 
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(£) That it was resolved to convey a message of 
greetings of the present session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference to the next Ori¬ 
entalists’ Congress to be held at Brussels. 

if) That the following resolution was adopted by 
the Council upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference — 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference favours 
the early formation of an Indian Academy 
of Arts and Letters on the lines similar to 
those of the British Academy, and requests 
the Executive Committee of the Conference 
to communicate with other Societies and 
Institutions Interested in the project with 
a view to explore the possibilities of its 
realisation at a very early date.” 

To save time the President, as recommended by the 
Executive Committee, put the following resolutions of 
thanks from, the Chair — 

That this session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Trivandrum conveys its heart-felt thanks to — 

(a) The Reception Committee under the lead of 

Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan and the Various 
other committees and sub-committees who 
looked to the comforts of the delegates and 
visitors during their stay at Travancore* 

(b) The cheerful Army of Volunteers who joy¬ 

fully did all kinds of errands for the visitors 
and who made them feel quite at home in 
this distant land of Anantaiaycina. 

(c) The artists and singers who treated the visitors 

to such excellent music, dance and abhinaya , 
which to many of the visitors have been both. 



Entertaining and instructive. And, what 
should have come first, but is purposely put 
at the end. 

(d) To their Highnesses, the Resident, the Dewan 
and the other Officers of the State of Travan- 
core for their distinguished patronage. 

The vote was carried amidst loud and prolonged cheers. 

Hr. S. K. Aiyangar thereupon proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dr. F. W. Thomas for having ably brought 
the work of the session to a successful conclusion. This 
was also carried amidst acclamations. 

F. W. THOMAS, 
President, 



PART II. 

Papers and Presidential Addresses 
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List of papers published. 

Page 

SECTION I—VEDIO INCLUDING INDO- 
AKYAN. 

Presidential Address : Prof. K. C. Chatto- 
padhyaya, m. a, 125 

(1) The Interpretation of some of the obscure words 

and hymns: Prof. N. N. Chaudhuri, m. A 1# rh. d. 167 

(2) The Evolution of Animal Offering: N. K. 


Venkatesam Pantulu, m. a., l. t. 173 

(3) The Mystic Significance of Pranava—AUM : 

N. ]L Venkatesam Pantulu, m. a., l t. 177 

( 4 ) The Kauiitakins and SSnkhdyanas : T. R. 

Chintamani, m. a-, ph- d. 180 

SECTION II—IRANIAN & ZOROAST11IAN 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

Presidential Address : S, J. Bulsara, m. a. 195 

• • 


(1 y .fran and India (An unceasing friendly contact 
between the Great Aryan races): Sohrab Jam- 
shedjee Bulsara Esq., M. a*. Hill View Cottage, 


Jogeshwari, Bombay. 210 

(2) Ideals of Life in the Zoroastrian Religion ■ 

Jehangir B. Vakil Esq., b. a., 81 Cowasji Patel 
Street, Bombay. 222 

(3) The Term '‘Bevel —The evolution in meaning it 
has undergone : B. T. Anklesaria Esq., Meher- 

villa, Beasant Road, Santacruz, Bombay. 244 

(4) Reference to eagle and other mysterious birds in 

ancient literature • Kaikhosrow Ardeshir Fittpr 
Esq., Secretary, Iran League, Bombay. 249 

(5) Zarathustra’s Doctrine of Evil: Prof• Dr. Manilal 

Patel, Ph. d. (Marburg), Vi§va-Bharati, Santi- 
niketan- 256 
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SECTION III—ISLAMIC CULTURE AND 
RELIGION, INCLUDING PRE-ISLAMIC, 

ARABIC, HEBREW & SYRIAC. 

Page 


Presidential Address: Prof. Mahommed Shafi, 
m. A., (Cantab). 265 

(1) Outline of the Essay on Syriac • Rev. Fr. 

Curien. 282 

(2) More about the art of Waraqat (during the 

Abbaside period) : Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar, 
Junagadh. 294 

(3) The City-State of Mecca just before Islam and 
its companso?i with Greek City-States of Yore • 

Dr. Muhammad Hanhdullah, m. a., ll. b., 

d. Phil. 311 

(4) El-Farabis Political Philosophy : Professor 

H. K. Sherwani, M. a., b. k. Hist. s. 337 

(5) Talbiyat al-Jahiliyyah : Dr. S. M. Husain, M. A. 

d. Phil (Oxon). 361 

(6) Dr. Taha Hussain and Pre Islamic Arabic Poetry 

K. Muhamed m. a. 370 

SECTION IV—CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

Presidential Address : Dr. F. W, Thomas, m. a., 

Ph. tJ. I. e. 391 

(1) Nirnayakaustubha or Laghunirn a yakausiuhla 

oj Viiveivarabhatta . Its date and contents : Bar 
Dutt Sharma, m. a» 406 

(2) Hindu pilgrimages of the fifteenth century : 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, m. a., b. l. 415 

(3) The Apavarita speech in the Sanskrit drama : 

Professor N. B. Puroh.it, m. a., b. t. 421 

(4) Authorship and date of Mrcchakafika : A. D. 
Pusalker, m. a., ll. b., m. h. s. 


436 
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Page. 


(5) Problems and Passages in the Cdrudatta : N* 

Sivarama Sastry, m. a. 145 

(6) Saint Vilvamaiigala : Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, 

Ullur S, Paramesvara Aiyar, m. a., b. l. 471 

(7) A forgotten commentary on the Kavyapralaia : 

Prof:. Sivaprasad Bhattacliarya, m. a. 492 

(8) Sri Rangam Uttamanambi Tirumalainatha-- 

An unknown Sanskrit Poet of the loth century : 
Vidvan Satakoparamanugacharyar, M. o. l. 500 

(9) Dharmasuri - - His date and works : E. V. Vira- 

raghavacharya, m. a. 503 


SECTION V— PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 
(the latter from the rational and cultural point 
of view) 

Presidential Address : S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 


M. a (Oxon.) Bar-at-Law. 519 

(lj 'Problems of Pancadaii : Prahlad C. Divanji 

M. A., ll* m, 529 

(2) Destiny of the Brahmajndnin in the light of 
Brahmasutras *■ Prof. P. M. Modi, m. a., rh. d. 

(Kiel). 539 

(3) Bhartrhari , a Pre-Saiikara Advaitin* V. A. 

Ramaswami Sastri, M. a. 548 

(4) The Psychology oj Anima and Animus and 
conceptions of Eastern schools of Psychology 

Dr. Gualtherus H. Mees, m. a , (Cantab) ll. d. 563 

(5) tree-will in Dvaita Philosophy ■ N. K. Nara- 

simha Murty, m. sc. 570 

(6) The empirical and the noumenal truths in 
Safikard's Philosophy : Dr. P. T. Raju, m. a., 

Ph. d. (Cal.), Sastri. 575 

(7) Some Post-Vyasa v dya Polemics in the history 
of Dvaita literature • B.N, Krishnamurti Sarma, 

M. A. 


584 
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Page 


(8) The Birth-date of Vallabhac(Xryct 9 the Advocate 
of the Suddhotdvaita Vedanta : Gr. H. Bhatt, 

m. a. 595 

(9) Saiva Theory of Relation : Prof. K. A, Subra- 

mania Aiyar, m. a., and Dr. Kanti Chandra 
Pandey. 603 

(10) A short account of the Soutrfintika Philosophy : 

Pancjit Aiyasvami Sastri 618 

(11) What is Avijnaptirupal Concealed form of 

activity : V. V. Gokhale. m. a. 623 

(l'i) Indian Eschatologies : Fr. Zacharias, o. c. d. 630 

(13) The Meaning of Dharma : H. D. Bhatta- 

charya, m. aIJ 640 


SECTION VI.—PRAKRTS, JAINISM AND 
BUDDHISM. 

Presidential Address : Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, m. a, 


ph. d. 659 

(1) References to Syadvada in the Ardhamagadhi 

Caron'. Prof, A, N. Upadhye, m. a. 669 

(2) Mystic Elements in Jainism : Do 673 

SECTION VII—HISTORY. 

Presidential Address : R. C. Majumdar, m. a., rh. d, 679 

(1) King Sataharxii of the Sand Inscription : Dr. 

D. C. Sirkar, m. a., 3?h. D. 686 

(2) A Forgotten chapter in South Indian History— 

Aayi country and its Kings : V. R. Ramachnndra 

Dikshitar, m. a. 691 

(3) St , Thomas in South India: Fr. Placid, 

t. o.'c. d, 709 

(4) The Rise of Kafcatiyas ; Dr. M. Rama Rao, 

M. A., D., B. Ed. 


728 
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Page, 

(5) The Chronology of the Reddis of KonQavidu : 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., ph. d., b. Ed. 734 

(6) Some Noble Families of the EastemChdlnkyan 

Period ( 615—1061 A. D)\ Dr. K. R. Subra- 
maniam, m. a., Ph. d. 742 

(7) The Epoch of the Kalachuri Chedi Era : Prof. 

V. V. Mirashi. M. A. 746 

(8) The Tribulations of India—A hitherto neglected 

source of Aurangazeb's History : Kazi Ahmad 
Mian Akhtar. 763 

(9) Shahji and his achievement in the Karnafic : 

Rao Sahib, C. S. Srinivasachari, m. a. 777 

(10) An early English attempt to found a factory on 
the Tang ore coast : V. K. Bhandarkar, m. a., 

Ph. d. 789 

(11) Safigrctmaihira KulaseTcharadeva Ravi Varma 

'Maharftja ; Vidv^n A. M. Satakoparamanuja- 
chariar. 801 

(12) Audbhijja as a Dynastic Designation in Ancient 

I ndia : Dr. H. C. Ray Chauduri m. a-, ph. d. 812 

(13) Jain Antiquities in Vidarbha : Y. K. Desh- 

pande, m. a. 816 

(14) Muradshak*s contemplated invasion of India : 

J. B. Diskalkar, b. a. 823 

(15) Tirumalaideva Maharaya : T. V. Mahalingam 

m. a. 827 

(16) Austin De Bordeaux and the Taj Mahal , Agra ; 

Abdulla Chugtai. 833 

(17) Aletter of Maharaja Ajitsingh : Pandit Bish- 

veshvar Nath Reu, b. a, 839 

SECTION VIII— ARCHAEOLOGY, EPIGRAPHY 
AND NUMISMATICS. 

Presidential Address *• Dr, M. H. Krishna, m. a., 

p. Litt, 843 
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(1) The Sarpavamm Inscription of Kumar agiri 

Redd Is time s Dr. M. Rama Rao, M. a,, Ph. d., 852 

b. Ed, 

(2) A New dynasty of the West Coast CL R. Krishna- 

macharlu, b. A. 857 

(4) The Brahmi Inscriptions of Southern India : 

Dr. C Narayana Rao, m. a^ ph. d., l. t. 863 

(4) Khandapdla , Khola and MahakafuJca : Dr. 

U N. G-hoshaljM, a , Ph. d. 874 

(5) Two unpublished Baroda Museum Copper plate 

grants : A. S. Gadre, m. a. 880 

(6) Foreign denominations of ancient Indian coins 

Dr. Surendrakisora Chakravarthy, m. a,, ph. d. 882 
(1) The Title Trikalihgddhipaii : L. P, Pandeya 

Sarma. 8 92 

(8) James Prinsep—A memoir ■ Dr- N. P. Chakra- 

varty, m. a., ph. d. 898 

SECTION IX—ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 
Presidential Address : Professor G. S. Ghurye, 

M. A., ph. D. 911. 

(1 ) Slcanda ■ The Alexander Romance in India : 

N. Gopak Piilai, m. a. 955 

(2) Is Ganeia originally a corn-deity : Lachhmi- 

dhar Shastri. M. a., m- o. l, 998 

(3) ' The Black Art and Ritual in Ancient Kerala : 

M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, m. a. 1u02 

(4) Society and Culture in Early Kerala ' M. D, 

Raghavan, b. a. 1022 

SECTION X—FINE ARTS. 

Presidential Address : Dr. Stella Kramrisch. 1029 

SECTION X (A)—KERALA ART AND CULTURE. 

Presidential Address : Prof. A, Gopala Menon, 

M. A., B. com. 


1041 
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(1) Kothakali 9 the indigenous drama of Malabar . 

Mrs. Emily Gilciirist Hatch, m. a. 1063 

2 ) Maharaja Svati TirundVs Contribution to the 
literature and Art of Kerala : V. Sankara 
Aiyar, m a., l. t., and Vidy&bhusajna V. 
Yenkatarama Sharma- 10 73 

(3) Architecture of Travancore Temples : M. S. 

Doraiswami Aiyangar, b. a., b. e., m. i. e. 1093 

(4) Kerala 1 s contribution to Astronomy and Astro¬ 
logy : K. Sundaram Aiyar, m. a., l. t. 1109 

SECTION XI—AYURVEDA AND TECHNICAL 


SCIENCES. 

Presidential Address : Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma 1121 

( 1 ) Dietetics in Ayurveda ; how it can be popula¬ 
rised and adopted to modern conditions• V. 
Narayanaswami, l. i. m. H43 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
have conferred a great honour on me by asking me to preside 
over the Section of Vedic Studies and Indo-Aryan Origins 
of this session of the Oriental Conference. Though fully 
conscious of my limitations, I have accepted this offer as it 
gives me an opportunity to discuss with my fellow-students 
in these lines certain problems that have been exercising me 
of late. 


It is my duty as President to pass in review the more 
important work that has been done in these subjects since 
we last met a z Mysore. A 3 ours is an Indian Oriental Con¬ 
ference I shall mainly confine myself to Indian publications 
on these topics. I shall also discuss in their connexion some 
of our current problems for which different solutions have 
been offered by scholars. 


The first work to which a grateful reference is due is 
the second and concluding part of Volume II of Visvabandhu 
Sastri’s VaidikapadanuJcramakosa , published last year, com¬ 
pleting a verbal index of the Brahmaiias and the Aranyakas* 
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We are now eagerly awaiting the publication of V olumes I, 
III and IV of this Kosa. This work, when completed, will be 
a great help to the study of the Vedas. The organisers of 
this great undertaking are ‘badly in need of funds for a 
speedy completion of the work. May I utilise this oppor¬ 
tunity of making an appeal to all lovers of Vedic studies to 
give to the Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Institute and 
Society such help as they can for an early completion of 
this great concordance ? 

The next work probably in order of importance is the 
Second Volume of the very excellent edition of the Rgveda - 
saihhita with Sayana’s commentary brought out by the 
Vaidika Samshodhana MandLala of Poona. The text of 
Sayaiaa’s commentary as printed here is immensely superior 
to the Bombay edition and has also improved on Max 
Mftller’s Second Edition. A reference is also needed to the 
sixth fasciculus of the very elaborate edition of the Rgveda- 
saohhita of the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta, which 
came out in August 1936. The English translation has 
been now entrusted to a scholar (Dr. Manila! Patel) who 
really possesses the philological equipment needed for trans¬ 
lating the Rgveda-sa'jhhfta. One may, however, doubt the 
wisdom of beginning to publish an edition of the Rgveda- 
samhita in such elaborate style, when experience of other 
similar schemes shows that this elaborateness of treatment 
cannot be maintained for long. Already the profuse notes 
that the editor of the Sanskrit portion was adding in the 
beginning have disappeared by the sixth fasciculus. A few 
years ago Sayana’s was the only commentary available on 
the Rgveda-samhita. But other commentaries have been 
lately discovered and are in course of publication. Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup has undertaken an edition of the whole of 
Venkatamadhava’s commentary with comparative notes from 
other commentaries. We are anxiously awaiting the speedy 
completion of this undertaking. 
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Not o£ much scientific value is the First "Volume of the 
Samaveda-samhita (containing the chanda-cLrdka ) with 
Sayana’s commentary, translation and notes, published in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. XVI, 1936). One wonders 
■why the Pada-patha is given at all, when the editor could 
not mark the accents. A comparison with the edition of the 
Samci-padapatha printed by Satyavrata Samasramin in his 
Usa shows the unsatisfactory character of the padas given 
in this edition, even leaving out of consideration the lack of 
accents. Some competent scholar should take in hand a 
carefully collated edition of the Sama-padapatha, using the 
North Indian manuscripts which mark all the three accents 
but not neglecting the manuscripts of the South. The sys¬ 
tem of accentuation of Northern manuscripts is of consider¬ 
able importance to the student of Sanskrit grammar. The 
chief Brahmana of the Samaveda, the TSndyamahabrdhmcma 
has now been reprinted in the Kashi Sanskrit Series (No. 105) 
with a more satisfactory text of Sajana’s commentary than 
in the Bibliotheca edition, particularly in the second volume 
brought out last year. It is, however, to be regretted that 
no special pains were taken over the first volume. The same 
series (No. 127) has reprinted in an excellent edition the first 
four Kandas of the Satapatha Brahmana . We look to a 
speedy publication of the remaining Kandas- Dr. Raghu 
Vira of Lahore has laid us under a deep debt of gratitude 
by taking up the publication of the Jaiminlya Brahmana in 
its entirety, of which the first volume is just published. We 
hope that the remaining portion will be published soon. One 
wonders why the editor has not chosen to give even a pre¬ 
liminary description of the manuscripts used in the volume 
published and their relationship. However learned and 
critical an editor may be, he should allow the readers to 
judge for themselves the correctness of the readings he has 
chosen. This they cannot do if a full description of the 
manuscripts does not accompany the text. 
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The PaippalSda text of the Atharvaveda-samhita was 
so long available only in the photographic copy published by 
Bloomfield &nd Garbe in 1901. L. C. Barett had given us 
editions of individual Jcandas but with the exception of Books 
Sixteen and Seventeen published together as Volume IX of 
the American Oriental Series (New Haven* 1986), those 
editions were scattered over different numbers of the Journal 
0 * the American Oriental Society . Dr. Raghu Vira has 
recently brought out a sumptuous edition of the first thirteen 
handas in book form (Lahore, 1936). The "work has been 
very carefully done. One only regrets that no attempt was 
made to supply the lacunas at the beginning of the Tubingen 
manuscript. I learn from a friend much interested in Vedic 
studies, who had been in Kashmir, that there are still 
Vaidikas of the Paippalada school in that^ land and they 
actually begin their text with the verse 5r?fi ecc., as 

Roth guessed in 1875 ( Der Atharvaveda in Kaschmir, 

p. 16). 

Further progress has been made in the publication of 
the Bharadmja Srauta Sutra. (Prasna VII to Prasna XII. 6 
8) in Dr. Raghu Vira’s Journal oj Vedic Studies (Vol. II 
Nos. 2-3) and we have a careful edition of the Saisirlya 
si/csS by Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury in the same journal (Vol, 
II No. 2). The Calcutta Sanskrit Series (No. XVII) has given 
us a good edition of the Gobhila Grhya-Sutra with the com¬ 
mentary of Bhattanarayana (Vol. I, 1936), for lack of which 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandrakanta Tarkalankara wrote his 
well known commentary. Work has been continued on 
the edition of Katyayana’s Srauta~siitra with the paddhati 
of DevaySjnika in the Cliowkhamba Sanskrit Series (fasci-. 
culi iii to v, 1936). The same series has brought out 
another fasciculus (ii) of the Agnistomapaddhati by Vama- 
nacarya and others (1937). The same publisher*? brought 
out last year in the Kashi Sanskrit Series the Sulbasutra 
of Katyayana with the commentaries of Karka and Mahl- 
dhaca. Mention must also be made of the new edition of 
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the Ved&hga-jyautisa brought out last year by Dr. R. 
Shamasastry with his own commentary and an English 
translation. He has evidently added a good deal in his 
explanation that is not actually in the text. 

Besides editions of texts and commentaries, some 
studies have been also published on different aspects of the 
Vedas. Of considerable interest is the newly started journal 
The Mimansa Prakash, of the Mimansa Granth Prakashak 
Samiti of Poona, which, it may be hoped, will help in the 
spread of knowledge of the Vedic rituals. The study of 
Mlmamsa and of the Vcdic ritualistic texts, I need 
hardly add, greatly help each other, Mr. Hiralal Amritlal 
Shah has published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti¬ 
tute (Vol. XVII, pp. 97-176) in an enlarged form his paper 
on ‘Vedic Gods’ communicated to the Seventh Oriental 
Conference. Such sweeping astronomical interpretations 
are not likely to carry conviction to people. It is not right 
to come to important conclusions on the basis or just u few 
texts, omitting to take into account all the other texts of 
similar import and the bearings of their contexts. A theory 
should not satisfy only its author but should be so presented 
that it can carry conviction to others. We should not forget 
the needs of j oararihanumZina in our speculations. 

Strictly objective is Dr. A. B. Keith’s p&per ‘New 
Theories as to Brahman’ in the Jha Commemoration Volume 
(Part II, pp. 199-215), just published (Poona 1937). Pro¬ 
fessor Keith has examined the views of Hertel, Charpentier 
and Dumezil about the original meaning of brahman and 
shown that we need not go beyond the sense of ‘prayer • 
He seems to suggest that, if at all, we may add the connota¬ 
tion of ‘holiness’. It is a great pity that many of the specu¬ 
lators on the original meaning of this Vedic term have left 
the certain evidence of the Vedic texts themselves for the 
doubtful light thrown by supposed cognates in other 
Indo-European languages. ** fWf i ” 

so asks the Sanskrit proverb. It is possible that brahman 
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and barhis-barzish are derived from the same root, but that 
does not give to brahman the sense of barhis. There is 
nothing to show that baresman and brahman are to be con¬ 
nected. The text of the Rgveda-saihhita makes it abund¬ 
antly clear that the word meant only ‘prayer’. There is no 
evidence about the magical potency of the mere Jcusa grass 
in the Vedic ritual* The power belonged to the prayer 
which drew the god to the worshipper and made him grant 
the latter’s desires. 

Dumezil’s attempt at interpreting brahman through 
Latin flamen (‘priest’) and Greek pharmakos (‘scapegoat’) 
and phdrmakon (‘drug’) in the light of Frazer’s theory of 
the connexion of the king or his priestly substitute with 
nature and his dying to revivify it is as unsuccessful as 
Hertel’s earlier interpretation of brahman as a cosmic fire¬ 
light substance through equation with GvQckphlegma (‘heat’). 
Frazer’s theory itself is hardly correct and the attempt at 
interpreting a Vedic idea in its light is of doubtful wisdom. 
The connexion between Greek pharmakds and pharmakon s 
Keith points out, is itself not very clear. If, however, the 
latter word is equated with Sanskrit bharman, ‘nourishment’, 
‘preservation’ (cf- Raghuvamsa III. 12) 

smfcr: n 

we can take pharmakos as the corresponding agent noun- 
Neither pharmakos nor pharmakon gets connected with 
brahman. It is, however, possible that Latin flamen 
<.*flammen < Jlaghmen is connected with the secondary stem 
brahman , ‘the praying priest’, with the accent of the primary 
stem shifted to the final syllable. The action noun brahman 
must mean function of this priest and the sense of prayer or 
mantra suggested by the text of the Rgvcda-samhita is quite 
adequate for our purposes. In looking for its etymology in 
India itself we find the use of the root brh ( < ; bhrgh ?) 
in the sense of ‘extending’ in quite a number of Vedic texts, 
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e. g. in Satapatha-brahmana I. 3.6. 10, , ‘ the 

barhis should be spread on the vedi after extending it' and 
in the word brhat , extensive’. Brahman is thus ‘magnifica¬ 
tion’ > c the extolling of the god’> ‘the prayer'. That the 
Vedic poets themselves realised that brahman “the prayer 5 ’ 
etymologically meant ‘magnification 5 is evident from passages 
like Bgveda-saihhita 11. 12. 14, ^ ‘whose fur- 

therer brahman is’ or VIII. 1. a & c i W ijg ft*rr ^ 

, ‘O Indra, may our brahman be ever thy furtherer’. 
We may, however, safely connect with brdhman Icelandic 
bragr , ‘poetical art 5 , and Bragi , the name of the presiding 
diety of poetry, eloquence and wisdom. 

The passage from the sense of ‘prayer’ to that of the 
Highest Being in the Upanisads can be easily -understood 
if we keep in mind the history of Vedic religious ideas. The 
Vedic bards believed that their prayers or mantras were 
effective and they did not scruple to place them by the aide 
of the gods to whom they were addressed or even to make 
the prayers alone responsible for the attainment of 
their desires. In the Brahmanas the sacrifice is similarly 
raised to the highest status and the gods themselves „ are 
again and again described as sacrificing. We should re¬ 
member that prayer in the form of sastra or *stotra is as 
much of a pradhana barman in a sacrifice as the offering of 
oblation ( Jdimini II. 1. 13-29). The ChcLndogya Upanisad 
(IV. 16. 1) says that ‘speech’ is one of the two paths of the 
sacrifice, the other being ‘mind’. This and other texts of 
the Samaveda speak of the “singing in” of the fulfilment of 
desires srTumrfw etc.). We have a good-parallel to this 

idea in the Finnish epic Kalevala in which Vainamoinen (in 
Runo II) and Lemminkainen (in Runo XXIX) bring into 
existence many new things by their songs. ‘Prayers’or 
‘mantras’, which are spoken words of great potency, thus 
come to occupy the place of a deity in the estimation of 
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priests. Not only brahman or mantra in general but indi¬ 
vidual mantras like the sdvitrl re or ejaculations like om , a 
(Kenopanisad IV. 4) etc., or pares of the stotra like the 
uiigtha (jChandogya Upanisad, Chapters I and II) acquire 
the same character. When, however, in the age of the 
Upanisads, the philosophically minded people began to 
posit a First Principle, a Creator, these ritualists stepped 
forward and identified that Principle with their own brahman. 
It is thus ‘power’ and not ‘magic’, nor even ‘holiness', which 
is the connecting link between the old sense of ‘prayer’ and 
the Upanisadic sense of ‘Creator’. This power aspect of 
Brahman, the Highest Being, is quite evident in the Kenopa - 
nisad. We have also enough parallel of the deification and 
worship of mantras or sacred texts in Ancient Iran (cf. 
Yash I. 22, ahunom vairim yazamaide , ttf we worship the 
Ahuna-Vairya formula”. It is in this way that brahman 
came to mean the omnipotent and omnipresent Absolute of 
the Upanisads from the sense of ‘prayer’ or ‘efficient 
mantra 5 . 

Though Roth had recognised as early as 1861 that the 
words dcisyu and daset in the Rgveda-saihhita primarily 
meant, ‘demon 5 ( Sanskrit Wdrterbuch , Vol. Ill, 557-8.604-5), 
it has become usual of late to forget that and to understand 
the two wQrds as meaning only the non-Aryan enemies of 
the Aryans whom they are supposed to have enslaved. Some 
time ago I had an occasion to study closely all the passages in 
the Rgveda-sa'mhita where they occur and the conclusion 
that was forced on me was that the ethnic interpretation of 
these terms was unwarranted by the texts. I communicated 
a short note on this subject to the XIX International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists which met at Rome in September 1935 
and a Hindi translation of the paper appeared in the Hindu - 
stdni (January 1936, pp. 59-66). As the Acts and Tran¬ 
sactions of the XIX International Congress of Orientalists 
in which the original paper has been printed Lave not yet 
been published and as the Hindi translation of my paper is 
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not accessible to many, I take this opportunity ’o£ giving 
publicity to my findings. Well known demons like Susna, 
Ahi, Namuci and Sambara (sic —not a non-Aryan chief) 
have been called ddsyu or dasd. The waters releared by 
Indra have been described as formerly lorded over by dasd . 
The gods bring light or happiness for man by destroying 
ddsyus or. dasds. Indra has to use his thunderbolt against 
them and even to receive the aid of the Maruts and other 
allies to cope with them. All this clearly indicates that 
ddsyus and dasds are mythological beings, that they are 
demons. Indra overpowering the dark broods of the ddsyus 
or dasds with the light of the sun cannot be understood with 
reference to ethnics. The non-Aryan native would not 
certainly stand in dread of the sun. There are numerous 
parallels in Indian and foreign folklore of the conception of 
the demons as moving in darkness and being overpowered 
by the light or the sight of the Sun. What has led scholars 
to suppose that ddsyus and dasds were non-Aryans is that 
they are often called ‘not worshipping’ or ‘not sacrificing’ 
(. a-karmcm , a-brahman , a-vrcita etc.). It i3 believed that this 
is because the non-Aryan did not follow the sacrificial cult 
of the Aryan. Bub are not the gods themselves described 
in the Brahmanas as sacrificing ? If the gods can perform 
sacrifices, surely their rivals, the demons, can be described 
as not performing them. We have parallels in Babylonian 
and other literatures also of demons being described as not 
performing rites. 

The description of the ddsus as ‘noseless’ (anasafc) is 
confined to only one passage, V. 29. 10, 1 where the context 
tells us that like Vrfcra (verse 7), Ahi (v. 8), Suma (v. 9) 
and Pipru (v. 11), these noseless “D&syus’' should be under- 
stood—by sandamsa-nyaya —as certain demons. The ad¬ 
jective ‘noseless’ is of a piece with other epithets indicating 

1. If rujcLn&h in Rgveda-samhUcl I. 32 6, an epithet for Ahi, is to be 
analysed as rujandt and interpreted as a Bahuvribi compound, “with 
p. shattered nose”, we get a good parallel for aiifttah in V- 29. 10, 
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physical deformity used for demons, like ‘handless’, ‘footless’, 
‘shoulderless’, (e. g. in I. 32. 7). This has nothing to do 
with the so-called snub-nosed features of the Dravidian 
natives. As a matter of fact, Dravidians are not snub-nosed, 
the average nasal index of the present day Dravidians 
being less than 77, in no way differing from the average 
in North India 2 . And then the features of the men or 
gods represented in statues and plaques in the proto-Indian 
civilization of the Indus basin show that the Aryans must 
have met with men settled in the Punjab and in Sind who 
could not be called snub-nosed by the widest stretch of 
language. Most of the skulls found in the Indus basin show 
either medium or narrow noses, the indexes varying between 
43'75 and 50*8. Archaeological evidence is thus against the 
Aryans having had to deal with “noseless” natives. There 
are many parallels in Babylonian representations of demons 
and in modern Indian folk-lore of certain demons and gob¬ 
lins being conceived as ‘noseless*. 

The dark colour of the dascts can be easily understood 
because the demons are the counterentities of the “shining” 
gods. That the “dasa colour’* is described as “placed below” 
is because the demons were conceived as having their home 
below the earth, as is proved by parallels in the Ryieda- 
samhita (e~ g. V. 32. 7) and later Indian literature, the 
A vesta (e. g. Yasna IX. 15) and Teutonic and other 
lores. The hymns of the Rgveda abundantly make it clear 
that their poets were as afraid of the ddsyus and dams as 
were the writers of the Brahmanas of the dsuras. Certainly, 
the sturdy Aryan conquerors had no cause to be afraid of 
the vanquished non-Aryans. But for all their p.ysical 
strength and military equipment, the Aryans could not 

2 There are, of course, peoples in South India with a very broad nose, 
but vve have as little justification for taking them to be “Dravidian” 
in stock simply because they speak Dravidian tongues at the present 
day, as for taking peoples of Tilnto-Burman or other non-Aryan 
stock in North India who speak Aryan languages as being “Aryan*' 
in r*ce. 
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escape the universal fear of demons. This demonophobia 
comes from that fear-complex which is innate in man and 
manifests itself ; in strange forms to*day, even among “civi* 
lized” people. 

It is only in a small number of passages where ddsyu 
or dam is used by the side of drya that there is any diffi¬ 
culty in taking the terms as meaning ‘demon*. But is it 
certain that drya had an ethnic connotation ? In quite a 
number of passages drya or ari means ‘pious man’ and in 
I. 59*2 simply ‘man’. In classical Sanskrit drya ordinarily 
means ‘a good man*. We should remember that ‘good’ was the 
meaning of the element ari in the Greek superlative aristos. 
It is believed that the word ary a bore an ethnic connotation 
in Indie and Iranio. But the matter requires fresh investi¬ 
gation. Darius probably means by ariya and ariya-cithra in 
Naksh-i-Rustam a 14, ‘noble’, ‘of noble lineage', as opposed 
to the upstart Gauraata, the Median, and not ‘Aryan 1 , ‘of 
Aryan birth’. 

There is thus no adequate reason to suppose that ddsyu 
or dasa had an ethnic connotation anywhere. The terms 
correspond to daura of the later*Vedic texts. They seem to 
be derived from \/das, ‘to lay wasted of which several forms 
are found in the Byveda-saThhita. Dasa is probably 
etymologically connected with the portion dahafea of the 
name of the Iranian arch-fiend Azhi Dahaka ( - Ahi *Dasaka) 
Dasa s meaning ‘servant’, may be, etymologically, a quite 
different word. 

Reference may also be made to a paper in the Indian 
Culture , Yol. Ill, pp. 9-18; in winch I have pleaded for a 
historical study of Vedlc geography, as in two earlier papers 
on tbe subject. 3 1 have shown how place names have been 
carried from one locality to another when a people has 

3. ‘On the Identification of the Ijfcgvedie river Saras vati and some con, 
neefced problems' (Journal of the Department of Letters , Calcutta 
University, Vot. XV) and Waidik Ehftger in Hindi in BJinyol, 
Yol* IX, pp. 37 ff- 
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migrated from its old home to a different area. We should, 
therefore, use considerable circumspection in identifying the 
geographical names occurring in the Yedic texts- I may 
specially draw your attention to the finding that Klkata 
meant in Rgvedci-saihhiia III. 53. 14 the Kuruksetra 
country and not Magadha, 4 We may hope to find in this 
area objective evidence of the contact of the Aryans and the 
non-Aryans in course of the excavations that the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department has recently taken in hand. 

In connexion with the interpretation of the Rgveda- 
samhitcl, the dates of the earliest commentaries recently 
made available have been engaging the attention of scholars. 
Dr. Lakshman Samp has reiterated in the Jha Commemmor- 
ation Volume (Part II, pp. 399-410) his conviction that 
Skandasvamin lived in the sixth century A. D. and not in the 
seventh century. His pupil Harisvamin wrote his commentary 
on the Satapatha-Brahmana according to a manuscript in the 
Government Sanskrit College, Benares, under a Vikramaditya 
reigning in UjjayinT in 3740 Kali Era, i. e. 638 A- D. But 
Dr. Sarup emends the date as 3640 Kali Era (—538 A. D.) 
as he thinks that there could be no Vikramaditya, king of 
UjjayinT, in the seventh century A. D. Dr. A. Venkata - 
subbiah has taken serious exception to this emendation 
and has also made light, of the value of the date given 
in the Benai;es manuscript {Journal of Oriental Research 
Madras, Vol. X, pp. 201-230). His own view is that 
Skandasvamin came later than Uwata (end of the eleventh 
century A. D.), from whom he has borrowed. To prove 
the latter contention Dr. Yenkatasubbiah has compared the 
commentaries of Uwata and Skanda on ) 1 passages, taking 
them from the published portion of Skanda’s commentary 
on the Rgveda-samhitd, We are very much indebted to 

4. See also JRAS^ 1930, pp. 894-7, ‘V&idik BhUgoP, p. 62 and my 
paper ‘Kikata in Rlceamkita,' in the forthcoming Woolner Memorial 
Volume, 



him for drawing our attention to the close connexion between 
Uvvata and Skanda. But 1 must confess that he has failed 
to convince us that it is Skanda who has borrowed and not 
Uvvata. The originality of Uvvata in his comments on 
Vajasaneya-saftihita 23.5 = Rv. S. I. 6.1) to which he makes 
reference (p. 218) has no bearing on the question of priority. 
Similar originality is displayed by Skanda at several places. 
The impression that is left on my own mind is that Uvvata 
has given in short much of what Skanda gave in full. The 
question of the relative chronology of Uvvata and Skanda 
cannot be definitely decided, however, without an exami¬ 
nation of l^their comments on all common verses 6 . Till 
that is done, the evidence of the Benares manuscript relied on 
by Dj\ Lakshman Sarup must hold the field. 

I may be permitted, however, to doubt the advisability 
of the emendation made by Dr. Sarup. He says that there 
could be no Vikramaditya in UjjayinT at a time when 
Harsavardhana was ruling over the whole of North India. 
But 'why ? A Vikramaditya need not necessari’y be an 
emperor. A petty local ruler of UjjayinT might well have 
borne the title of Vikramaditya. What definite evidence is 
there to show that there was a Vikramaditya in UjjayinT in 
the sixth century ? Hoernle’s theory that Yasodharman 
bore that title is unsupported by Yasodharman’s own 
inscriptions. Yuan Chwang speaks of a king of* UjjayinT in 
his time who “belongs to the Brahmin caste. He is well 
learned in heretical (*. e• Brahmattical) books and believes 
not in the true law (s- e. Buddhism)” (Beal, Records of the 
Western World, Vol. II. p. 271—Watters, On Yuan 

5* I am not oonvinoed by the argument advanced by Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja for establishing that Uvvata wrote a commentary on the JRgveda- 
eamhitd (Proceedings of the Fifth All-India Oriental Conference , 
Vol- I, pp. 280-1). There is nothing to show that Deva-r&ja was 
referring to the interpretation of a passage in the Egveda^amhitci 
(VII- 15-3) by amdtyam iti The passage meant by him may have 
been one beginning with amStyam which unfortunately we cannot 
spot now- 
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Chwang's Travels in India , Vol* II, p, 250). What is 
there to show that this unnamed king did not bear the 
epithet of Vikramaditya ? The seventh century was the time 
o£ a militant revival of Vedieism, when lived and preached 
Kumatila Bhatta and, as has recently become probable, the 
great Sankaracarya too. We may well expect in this 
century the existence of a patron of commenlaries on the 
Vedas G * There is thus no more difficulty in placing Skanda- 
svamin in the beginning of the seventh century A, D. than 
in the sixth century. 

Whatever may be the correct date of Skandasvamin, it 
has, we must confess, no bearing on the traditional character 
of the interpretations given in these commentaries, when 
even Yaska has in many cases indulged in wild guesses. 
That there was no' ‘‘traditional ” interpretation of the Yedic 
mantras before Yaska is quite evident from the scepticism 
of Kautsa referred to and elaborately refuted in the Niruhta 
(I. lo ff«), which we find reflected in the Purva-mimamsd- 
siitras of Jaimini, I. 2.31-39. We cannot, however, doubt 
that there was current a continuous tradition about the 
Vedic ritual. 

Coming to the field of Yedic linguistics, I must first 
mention Dr. Siddheshwar Varma’s very full treatment of 
the “Syntax of the Dative. Case in the Bgveda” in the 
JJia Oommemmoration Volume (Part II, pp. 435-456.) 
Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri has at last published his long 

11 ——- - 

6. Was the samrat Skandasv&min, preoeptor of Harisvamin, the prede- 
csssor of the Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayiul, whose minister Hari- 
sv&inin later became ? Skanda was certainly a Brahmin and the 
king of UjjayinI referred to by Yuan Chwang w *3 a Brahmin by 
caste and highly learned in the Brahmanica! scriptures. Harisvamin 

calls his patron only a king hut his guru a samrai. Skanda’s reign 
may have come to a close before or about the time of the rise of 
Harsa’s power and his being a scmrdt does not go against Harga’s 
suzerainty in North India between 812 aid 647 A. D. The Vilira- 
m&ditya who patronised Harisvamin may also have come to the throne 
before 612 A. D. 
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expected translation of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya with 
valuable notes and appendices (Lahore, 1937). -His use of 
better manuscripts of Uvvata’s commentary has enabled him 
to improve on Max Muller’s translation at a number of 
places. But it is much to be regretted that he thought it 
fit to stick as much as he could to the form he gave to his 
work when a student at Oxford and he failed to utilise fully 
the writings of recent workers ini the field. If, for example, 
he had cared to read Dr. Siddheshwar Yarma's very valu¬ 
able treatment of the phenomenon of abhinidhdna in his 
Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian 
Gram atari arts (London, 1929), cb. VIII, Dr. Shastri could 
not have taken it as ‘separate pronunciation of conjunct con¬ 
sonants. 5 He should have borne in mind the other use of 
the same term in this and other Prati§akhyas, viz %] for the 
loss of an initial a after a final e or o , which supports 
Varma’s interpretation. I may also mention the attempt 
of* Dr. Paul Thieme and myself at showing that Panini 
learnt about Sakalya’s views from his Pada-patha of the 
. Rgveda-sarnhiia and not from the Rhpraiisafrhya of Saunaka 
as contended by Max Muller and Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh 
(.Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XIII, pp. 329-349). 
Since the publication of those notes I have discovered that 
we can perhaps trace in Sakalya’s Pada-pat^a the pheno¬ 
menon envisaged in Panini YI. 1.127, *iH**rpr 

also. Cases like in the SarnhUdpdtha (X. 34. 

4fr), to be metrically read as and given in the Pada - 

patha as, 313ft I stST: l’ or Tffsgrfu’: (VI. 24.2) in the Pada - 

pdtha itself in place of ssrrs^fer: seem to show the operation of 
the rule which Panini ascribes to Sakalya. The problem of 
the relation between Panini and the Rkpratisakhya, however, 
has not been solved by any of us and it will for long demand 
assiduous study. We owe it to Mr. Sadashiva Lakshmidhara 
Katre, Assistant Curator of the Manuscripts Library, 
Madhava College, Ujjain, the important discovery that the 
author of the PratiSakhya of the Atharva school edited by 
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Whitney is Kautsa (JjRAS, 1937, p. 731) and not Saunaka. 
The adjective SaunaJcfyft in the title of Whitney’s single 
manuscript is probably with reference to the recension of the 
A&harvaveda-sarnhita with which it is concerned, as is the 
RTcprfttisakhya of Saunaka with the Saisirlya division of the 
Sakala recension. We cannot yet know if this Kautsa is or 
is not identical with the Kautsa referred to by Yaska. 

Passing on to the subject of Indo-Aryan origins, I may 
name A. B. Keith’s article “Aryan Names in Early Asiatic 
Records ” in the Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XII, pp. 
569-580 in which he has examined N. D. Mironov’s paper 
“Aryan Vestiges in the Near East of the Second Millenary 
B. C. ” in the Acta Orientalia, Vol, XI. pp. 141-217. Pro¬ 
fessor Keith’s conclusions are mainly negative. If Mironov 
has too readily seen Aryan vestiges or Sanskrit words where 
there are none, Keith has been unnecessarily sceptical. 7 
We cannot agree with him that we are quite unable to 

prove that the four gods l ^ nl Mi-it-ra-^sh-shbil 
zldni U-ru-va-na-^sh-shi-el (v. 1. A-runa- 

ash-shi-il), In-da-ra and 

Na-sha-at-ti-ia-an-na named 
in the treaties of the Hittite king Shubbiluliuma and the 
Mitannian Igng Mattiuaza found at Boghazkeui, were Indian 
gods and not gods of an outlying branch of the Aryan 
family. The very forms and the order of the four names 
bear an indelible stamp of their Indian origin, Mitra is 
followed by V&runa in the same order as in the Vedas. 
The name Varuna is not found outside India. Its equation 
with Greek Ourands , though accepted by philologists, must 
be rejected on account of two differences, the quality of the 
second vowel and the place of the accent. The second 
vowel in Varuna is u and it is a in Our anus. The former 
word is accented on the first syllable and the latter on the 

7 about ShuriatTi, the name of a Kassite deity, glossed aa 

Shamash (San) in Babylonian, very clearly identical with £}k;t, 
Av. Hoard ? L. Sal and Qk. Helios 


final syllable, though accenting it on the syllable third from 
the end would not have militated against the special law 
about the place of the accent in the Greek language. Either 
discrepancy would not have by itself gone against the equ¬ 
ation but their combination makes it extremely difficult tc 
connect Vdr unci and Ouranos. There is also nothing in 
the Rgveda-scmhita to show that Varuna was a sky-god. 
Similarly the assumption that Ahura Mazda of the Avesta 
is the same person as the Indian Varuna is a baseless one as 
the two deities bear distinct names* The simple fact that 
their charactei’s are similar cannot entitle us to identify 
them. We could then identify any two similar things 
under the heavens. The double dual of the devata~dvandva 
Mitra-Vdrunau and the use of the dual number for Mitrd 
and Varuna even outside compounds or of - Vdr unci alone in 
dual for both Mitra and Varuna, on account of the close 
association of the two deities in the Rgveda-samhitd , must 
needs be taken as peculiar Indian usage with no trace among 
any other Aryan people. The phenomenon is faithfully 
reflected in the Hittite records by the plurals ilani Mi-it-ra- 
dsh-shi-il and ilani U-ru-va-na*ash-shi-el. A language that 
does not possess the dual number necessarily uses the plural 
in its place. We should note that the plural determinative 
ilani has been used before both Mi-it-ra and Ihru-va-na. 
This us nearly corresponds to Vedic usage as is possible 
within the limitations of the Akkadian language and the 
cuneiform syllabary. The variant forms U-ru-va-na and 
A-ru-na are clearly two distinct attempts at representing 
the Indian word Varuna . The name ilani Na-shd-at- 
ti-ya-an-na also is given in the plural, corresponding 
to the dual number of Ndsalya in the Vedas due 
to the Alvins being two in number. All this, added 
to the phonetic forms of the names, which are positively 
non-Iranian, definitely suggests that we have to do here 
with the names of some neither proto-Iranian, no* Aryan; 
but positively Indian gods. The Indian nuir«^a^ nr the 
Hittite treatise on horse-breeding (Sitzimgibifi'tJpfe* 
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preussischen Akademie der Wissenschajlen , XX, 1919, pp t 
367-872) suggest the presence of an Indian colony within 
or near the territory of the Hittites or the Mitannians> 
probably of merchants trading in horses. We have ample 
evidence of trade relations between India and Western Asia 
from the time of the Indus civilization. It is probably 
these merchants who introduced the Mespotamian influences 
in the Atharvaveda-samhita to which the late Lokamanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak drew our attention 8 , as also the flood 
story found in the Safapatha- Brahmana and the A tharva- 
Vidas ambit a. The-occurrence of these four Indian names 
in inscriptions of about 1350 B. 0, thus gives us some hint 
about the date of the cultural contact between the nations 
of Western Asia and the Aryans of India. The very 
obviously Indian character of these four names is denied 
under the influence of the theory that the Vedas cannot go 
to a date earlier than or even as early as the fourteenth 
century B. C. but this theory itself can no longer be upheld. 
An analytical study of the great development in religions 
outlook and in the gradual diffusion of the Aryans in India 
revealed by the texts of the Yedas forces on us the con¬ 
clusion that we cannot place their beginnings in the twelfth 
century B. C. 

Coming to Indo-Iranian times, I may mention that 
in a paper dn the Journal of the K % E. Cama Oriental 
Institute , No. 31, pp. 209.237, I have tried to show that 
Martin Haug’s theory of an Indo-lranian schism leading 
to deliberate changes in the religions ideas and terminolo- 
logies of the two peoples, unfortunately still very popular 
in India, can no longer be accepted on account of the fuller 
information about Vedic and Avestic literatures and cul¬ 
tures and about linguistic imd religious histories that we 
possess today. The so-ca]led inversions are only natural 
developments under differing conditions. 

8. J3ho.ndarJcar Commemmoration > pp« 83 £f. 
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Efforts have continued to be unde to prove the Indus 
civilization as Aryan and Vedic. Dr. Lakshman Sarup has 
made an elaborate attempt in the Indian Culture, Vol. IV, 
pp. 149-169, to prove that this civilization is “post-Rgvedic.” 
Mr. A. D, Pusalkar has tried to show in the Annals of the 
BhandarJccor Oriental Research Institute , Vol. XVII, part 
4, pp. 885-395, ‘‘chat there is nothing inconsistent in calling 
the Vedic Aryans the authors of the Indus Civilization, or 
styling the civilization as ‘Vedic’ or ‘Aryan’- Another 
attempt in this direction is that of Mr. S. V. Venkateswara 
in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 58-63. We 
have to confess that these scholars have failed to make a 
convincing case. It is true that many of the differences 
between Vedic culture and the Indus civilization pointed out 
by Sir John Marshall are either wrong or inconclusive. But 
two of them make it impossible to take the people of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as Aryans and they are iconism 
and the absence of the horse. As the question is of consi¬ 
derable interest to both the student of the Vedas and of 
ancient Indian history generally, and a wrong view is likely 
to impede the progress of our studies, I have to enter into 
a discussion on the essential aspects of the problem. 

The first point that I wish to emphasize is that the 
Vedic religion has been aniconic throughout its history. In 
spite of the anthropomorphic description (and conception) 
of the gods in the Rgveda-samhita we find no clear refer¬ 
ence to images of gods in Vedic texts and, what is of parfci- 
cnlar significance, no place for their use in the Vedic sacri¬ 
fice . The reference to the barter of Indr a in two passages 
of the Rgveda-samJiitd (IV. 24-10 and VIII, 1-5) has to be 
understood as meaning temporary barter of Indra’s favour 
and not of his icon* The priest procures this favour to his 
yajamdna for consideration received as dahsina ' (literally 
‘propitiation’;. 9 The god Indra as such could not be bar- 

9. Can it be believed thit the priests were the makers of icons whioh 
they could give away or withhold as they chose ? For securing the 
favours of gods they were certainly the only accredited agents. 
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tered. It is either his icon or his favour ithat could be ex - 
changed. In deciding whether Indra’s icon or his favour is 
to be understood in these passages we have to go by the 
spirit that pervades the Rgveda-sciwihita and we cannot 
doubt that the icon is to be ruled out. If iconic representa¬ 
tion of Indra or any other deity 10 were known, we would 
have found traces of it in the /Srauta-sUtras and the Paddhatis. 
The Indus civilization, on the other hand, is full of vestiges 
of iconism. We have here a fundamental difference which 
cannot be explained except through a hypothesis of distinct¬ 
ness of the two cultures. We cannot explain the difference 
through difference in time, claiming that the non-development 
of iconism in the Vedic texts is due to a dace earlier than the 
Indus civilization, because the aniconism of the Yedic cult 
persists down to the latest texts on Yedic rituals and the living 
traditions on the Vedic karma-hdndins who, though using 
images in smdrta worship, never use them in srauta ritual. 
It is as wrong to take the aniconism of the Yedas as an 
indication of their earlier date and earlier stage in develop¬ 
ment as to assume that present day iconic Hinduism has 
grown out of aniconic Arya Sanaaj or Brahmo Samaj or 
Islam or Judaism, 

Then, the horse argument is another deciding factor. 
Not only is a common word for the horse found among 
most Indo-European languages, definitely pointing towards 
its being an '‘Indo-European” animal, we find in history 
that wherever the Indo-European peoples went in antiquity 
they introduced this animal, which gave them an easy ascen¬ 
dancy over nations which did nos possess it. 11 We cannot 

10, There is no “central figure cf a god” in Taitt. Saih- V. 3. 1. 5, as 
Mr. Yenkateswara assumes (pp. 56, 61), The purusea referred to their 
is ‘man’ and not. ‘a god’. The passage refers to the construction of the 
Fire Altar (Agni cayam). No effigies of men or animals are used 
here but certain bricks only. They are.arranged in a particular order 
to the accompaniment of certain mantras which refer to animal* 
and man, to ensure man’s control over those animals. 

U. See J von Nogelein, Das Pfe'ilim anschen Altertum , Koenigsberg 
1903 and I. J. S. Taraporewala, c The Horse in Indo-European Lan¬ 
guages’ in Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, Part J, pp. 302-345* 
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suppose that things were different for the Aryan in¬ 
vaders of India. It is too late in the day to suppose that 
the Aryans were .autochthonous in India. It is really dis¬ 
tressing to find that there are many scholars in our country 
who are oblivious of the philological grounds on which 
Aryan migration from outside has been definitely established. 
The ancestors of the Vedic Aryans certainly came from 
outside. They pmsfc have brought the horse with them. 
We find the Vedic texts full of references to this noble 
animal. We cannot for a moment doubt its popularity 
among the Vedic Aryans. But in the Indus basin we have 
found so far only two fragments of the jaw of a horse-, dis¬ 
covered very near the surface (at a depth of 1 ft- 10 in. 
only), 12 probably coming from a late period, and one horse- 
like terracotta figure belonging to the Late Second Period. 13 
That is all. We have no other evidence. The excep¬ 
tions only prove the rule. The Indus people have represent¬ 
ed faithfully and lovingly images of so many animals in 
their seals. It cannot be understood how the} r could have 
left out their favourite horse if these people were Aryans. 
The fragmentary skeletal remains of a horse found so far 
may be of a stray animal that was brought by traders of 
Mohenjo-daro from some other place, say Anau, where the 
horse was in use in antiquity and which shows signs of 
probable cultural affinity with the people of the Indus basin. 
In fact Col. B. B. S. Sewell has pointed out tbs close simi¬ 
larity between the Mohenjo-daro specimen and the breed of 
horses found in ancient Anau. 14 Even if a few more skeletal 
remains are found we can give the same explanation, as we 
must also for the toy model that has been found already. 
Besides, as the ears are missing in the latter the possibility 
remains that we have only an onager here and not a horse. 
So long as seals with clear representation of horseg and more 

12. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization , II, pp, 

653-4- 

13. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1928*29, p. 74. 

14. Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization , II p. 654, 
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skeletal remains of undoubted lower level are not found we 
must hold that the animal was not known or in general use 
in the Indus basin. It may be said that such seals and 
skeletal remains may yet be found. But let them be found 
first. We shall then change our hypothesis too. In the 
meanwhile the theory that the Indus civilization is non- 
Aryan must hold the field. 

These are my reasons for refusing to take the Indus 
civilization as Aryan. Mandana of svamata done, I may 
now attempt a brief khandana of para-malci . I shall con¬ 
fine myself to Dr. Lakshman Sarup whose treatment of the 
problem is the most systematic of the efforts made during 
the last two years. He has used five main arguments for 
disproving the non-Aryan character of the Indus civilization 
or proving their post-Rgvedic date {Indian Culture , Yol. IV, 
pp. 150-169). I may examine them one by one. 

(1) Dr. Sarup points out that the human skulls found 
at Mohenjo-daro show four different types according to 
Sewell and Guha and he thinks that none of them is Dravi- 
dian (p, 152). I reply that £ non-Aryan 7 need not necessarily 
mean ‘Dravidian’ and also that we know nothing about the 
primitive Dravidian physical type. We. have no justifica¬ 
tion for assuming that the Dravidian has preserved bis dis¬ 
tinctive features unaltered during the last 5000 years 
(p. 154). Ih any case, present day anthropologists say that 
‘‘there are many points of resemblance between the Dravi¬ 
dian and Mediterranean peoples which point to an ancient 
connection between the two, perhaps due to a common 
origin” (A. C. Haddon, The Baces of Man , 1924, p. 109), 16 
and certainly Mediterranean is one of the types represented 
at Mohenjo-daro 18 as Dr. Sarup is himself aware (p- 152). 

(2) Dr - Sarup is mainly correct in the differences he 
has shown (pp. 156-9) between the civilization of the 

15. Tha older “official” account of the Dravidian type, e. g., iu the Im- 

p&'ial Gazetteer of India , 1909? Vol. I. p. 298 is wholly imaginery. 

16, MnTienjo~do.ro and the Indus Civilization , II,lpp. 642-3. 
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Rgveda-saihhita (“a village, agricultural and pastoral civiir 
nation”) and that of Mohenjo-daro ("a city and 'a commer¬ 
cial civilization’’). This realty goes against his own position. 
We cannot claim that the latter civilization has grown out 
of the former unless we can first prove that the two peoples 
are identical and the date of Mohenjo-daro is later. The 
whole of Dr. Sarup’s argumentation is vitiated by the fact 
that he has just assumed what he should have first proved . 
The argument based on the prevalence of writing at Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa and its supposed absence in the Rgveda - 
savhfiita (p. 169) has no probative value for the same reason. 
I may . add that I have tried to show that Rgveda-savkhita 
X. 71.4 suggests the knowledge of writing ( Poona Orientalist , 
Vol. 1 no. 4, pp. 47 ft). 

(3) Dr. Sarup is conscious of the fact that phallic wor¬ 
ship was very much in prevalence in the Indus basin and 
that it seems to be referred to with disapproval in two 
passages of the j Rgveda-samhitd (p. 159). He claims that 
the *sjs nadevas of the Rgveda-samhita were Aryan phallic 
worshippers. But why ? How can we say that the ‘‘bar¬ 
barians or the non-Aryans were beyond the pale of the 
Aryan dharma and could not therefore penetrate to the sanc¬ 
tuary of the Aryans” ? Our old texts clearly indicate that 
the Ancient Aryan was not so exclusive as the orthodox 
Hindu of the present day. The sages performing a sattra 
on the bank of the SarasvafcT who cruelty drove away the 
non-Brahmin Kava§a Ailusa from their company gladly re¬ 
called him when they found that he had composed a hymn 
(Rv. S. X. 30) and had received the favour of the gods 
(Aitareya BrfZhmana , ch. YIII. I). 17 Patanjali in the 
■ second century B. C. includes the Sakas and the Yavanas 
among sudras whose dinner plates could be used by ^aryas” 
just after cleansing them, unlike Candalas and Mjrtapas 

17. Bybu, ihe chief of the Panis (?), whose gifts to the priest Bharadvaja 
are commemorated ia the jRgveda-BCLm.hita (VI. 45. 31*83), is be¬ 
lieved to have been a non-Aryan. The matter is, however, extremely 
obscure. 
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(Mahabhasya , II. 4. 10). Both these ideas would be repugnant 
to present day orthodoxy. There is not the least evidence 
that the Aryans of the age of the Rgveda-samhita did not 
allow non-Aryans to come near their sacrifices. If they had 
such notions of exclusiveness, they could not have gradually 
assimilated the no®-Aryans as they certainly seem to have 
done. Consequently the assumption that the Uinadevas 
forbidden admittance to the holy rite in Rv. S. YII. 21. 5, 
were Aryans seems to be historically unsound. We 
cannot therefore contend that the phallicism of the Indus 
basin is a development out of some Aryan phallic cult. 
The obscenities in connexion of the Asvamedha sacrifice 
vouched by the Yajur vedic texts to which Dr, Sarup makes 
reference (pp. 161-165) have absolutely nothing to do with 
phallic worship. The phallus was used as a divine symbol 
only to stress in a rather unconventional manner the creat¬ 
ive aspect of God and not to glorify lust. 

(4) Dr. Sarup’s statement that “gods at Mohenjo-'daro” 
had been completely anthropomorphized, but this process 
had not gone very far during the period of the RV” (p. 167), 
and the consequent deduction cannot be accepted. It is not 
true that the gods of the Rgveda-samhita did not have a 
distinct and clear-cut individuality. They had it quite all 
right. Otherwise attempts would not have been occasionally 
made by the Vedic seers to show that their favourite gods 
were superior to other gods or distinction would not have 
been made between the different spheres of deities like Indra 
and Varcnja, That the phenomenon of what Max Muller called 
henotheism was present in the mind of the Vedic poets does 
not show that the gods had no individuality of their own. 
This henotheistic tendency has been as present in all later 
Hinduism as in the Rgveda-samhitd and a Hindu wor¬ 
shipper even today praises his isfa-devata or the deity he 
may be worshipping at the time being as the highest god. 
It is due to this tendency that Hinduism has been able to 
evolve that monotheism in polytheism which we do not find 
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elsewhere. It is just because the Vedic gods were anthro- 
pomorphically conceived and endowed with distinct person¬ 
ality that several scholars have been led to assume that they 
were also iconically represented. The gods of the Rgveda- 
samhita were quite clearly anthropomorphised though not 
iconised too. 

(5) Dr. Samp says that Siva is a subordinate deity in 
the Rgveda-samhiia but is an important god at Mohenjo-daro 
and therefore the Rgveda-samhitd is of earlier dace (pp. 165- 
167). This argument is based on a number of misconcep¬ 
tions. First of all, the Indus god is not actually Siva but 
only his historical counterpart. Sir John Marshall whom 
Dr. Sarup quotes calls him only the “prototype of the his¬ 
toric Siva”. Nor ii the Vedic deity Rudra the same per¬ 
sonality exactly as the Puranic Siva. He too appears to bs 
distinct from but in certain respects the prototype of the 
later Siva. Then, the alleged importance of the so-called 
Siva^in the Indus religion is wholly problematic. We have 
so far one single terracotta plaque representing the deity 
whom Sir John Marshall calls the prototype of Siva (DK 
5] 75— Archaeological Survey of India , Annual Report . 
1928-29, Pi. XXYlIIf). We do not even know if it was 
the same god or some other who was so frequently repre¬ 
sented by the phallic emblem. In spite of the compara¬ 
tively small number of passages in the Rgieda-samhita 
where Rudra is praised or referred to, it is not right to say 
that he was an altogether unimportant god. The epithet 
dsura that he shares along with some other great gods shows 
that he was not an insignificant deity. In fact he seems to 
have been an old thunder god,w r hose importance was declin¬ 
ing, probably on account of the rise of Indra’s importance 
or of usurpation by Indra of Rudra’s character as a thunder 
god. There is not the least indication of the Indus god 
being in any way associated with the phenomenon of thunder. 
The Puranic Siva seems to have been formed from a number 
of diverse elements. No body claims that Siva was a gccl 
borrowed from the r. on-Ary arts (p, 167). What is believed 
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by scholars is that he was formed by a fusion of the Aryan 
Rudra with some non-Aryan deity or deities. One such non- 
Aryan deity now appears to be the three-faced (or four¬ 
faced?) contemplative god surrounded by animals repre¬ 
sented by the plaque found.by Dr. Maokay at Mohenjo-daro. 
We do not yet clearly understand how the Vedic Rudra 
came to be identified with this Indus god. Was it because 
Rudra was Pasupati , 'lord of the cattle’ 18 and this Indus 
god also seems to have been connected with animals ? A 
phallic deity has also entered into the composition of the 
later Siva, Some trait common between the Vedic thunder- 
god Rudra and some phallic deity may also be perhaps 
discerned. Meteoric stones have been connected with 
thunder or taken as an emblem of a thunder god by several 
peoples (C. Blinkenbsrg, The Thundericeapon in Religion 
and Folklore ) and it is easy to identify phallic stones with 
meteoric stones and through them the deities whom they 
symbolise. Thus the later Siva may be a blend of at 
least three distinct deities, the Vedic Rudra, a non-Aryan 
phallic deity and the contemplative god of Mohenjo-daro. 
The Vedic god has supplied the name ( Rudra ), the terrible 
nature and the thunder symbol (the trisula ) and other traits 
may have come from other sources. In any case, Dr. 
Sarup’s contention that the Mohenjo-daro prototype of Siva 
is a development out of the Rudra of the Rgveda-samhita 
cannot be accepted, 

Aryan origin of the Indus civilization has been inferred 
by others from the supposed priority in age of the Vedas. 

18. Why Rudra was pasupati we do not know. Macdonell says that this 
epithet was given to him “because unhoused cattle are peculiarly ex¬ 
posed to his attacks and are therefore especially consigned to his 
care” (Tadic Mythology^ p. 75). I have a different hypothesis to 
offer. There are several indications of the old Vedic thunder-god 
Rudra having beeii identified with Fire or House-Fire. The Hearth- 
Fire has been conceived by several peoples as a piotector of the cattle 
of the house (cf. W. B. S* Ralston, Iho Songs of the Russian People , 
pp. 125 f* about the Russian Spirit of the Hearth-Fire ( Domovoy ). 
Rudra seems to have similarly got associated with cattle. 
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This argument is unconvincing as that priority itself has not 
been established. I have said that we cannot bring down 
the beginning of the Vedas to the twelvth century B. C. but 
no definite evidence has been put forward so far for their 
existence in the fourth and the fifth millenia B. C.( 11000 B. C 
according to Mr. Venkateswara!) either. The interpreta¬ 
tions put on a number of astronomical passages in the Vedic 
texts by Tilak, Jacobi and others to prove their antiquity 
are not supported by their contexts and admit of much 
simpler explanations. I have shown ( Allahabad TJnivers'ty- 
Studies , Vol. 1, 1925, pp. 97-158) that Vrsakapi o iRv^S* X, 
86 is neither the Orion* nor the Sun in the Orion on the 
occasion of the vernal equinox, but simply the Sun without 
reference to any constellation. Similarly the interpretation 
of Rv.S* X. 85. 13 in conjunction with VII. 103. 9 and some 
other passages as referring to the Sun’s conjunction with 
the PhalgunTs at the time of the summer solstice, when the 
new year is supposed to have begun, cannot be accepted be¬ 
cause at each stage assumptions are made that can¬ 
not be substantiated. First of all, of 

VII. 103. 9, referring to the breaking of monsoons regularly 
at the end of twelve months, does not necessarily show that a 
new calendar year began at this point. The fact remains that 
since last year’s baginning of the rains twelve months have 
elapsed* Similar statements could be made aboyt events in 
any part of the year that recur after twelve months. That 
the twelfth month here is the twelfth month of the calendar 
year is not given by the text. 19 In fact other texts 
( Taitliriya-saihliita VII. 4. 8. 1-2 and Tandy a Mahdbrah - 
mana V. 9. 9) suggest that the year began with the Full 
Moon of Phalguna. Then, we do not know if the setting 
out of the bride Surya “in the PhalgunTs”. referred to in 
Rv- S, X. 85, 13, also synchronises with the beginning of the 
calendar year. We do not clearly understand what astrono¬ 
mical or seasonal phenomenon, if any, is referred to here. 

19. It is immaterial whether we. interpret as 

or as 
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But this much is sure that it cannot refer to the summer 
solstice for after that the decline of the Sun commences as he 
now passes on to the southern hemisphere, whereas the 
bridal chariot of Surya is said to begin its progress from 
this point. Then, we do not know if we are to take the 
reference to Magba and the Phalgunls as in conjunction 
with the Sun or with the Moon. Soma, who is certainly 
the Moon in Rv.S. X. 85, is described here as the wooer of 
the bride (v. 9) and there would be, therefore, nothing 
wrong in understanding reference to the Full Moon of 
MaghS or PkalgunT in this passage. There would then be 
an agreement with TS . VII. 4* 8. 1-2 and TMB . V. 9. 9, 
referred to above. We should note that the TaittirTya and 
Taridya passages give us no clear indication about the season, 
i . e . the Moon’s position relative to the Sun, at the time of 
the Full Moon of Phalguna or Caitra. In view of all these 
uncertainties, Jacobi’s deductions from Rv. *S. VII. 103. 9 
and X. 85. 13 seem to be extremely doubtful. 

Similar uncertainties attach to the Krttika, the DKruva 
and the other arguments that have been advanced for prov¬ 
ing a high antiquity for the Vedas# I cannot enter here 
into an examination of all these arguments. I may men¬ 
tion here only one point. We cannot be sure that the 
Satapatha Brahmans is not making a merely traditional 
statement when it asserts that the Krttikas do not swerve 
from the eastern direction (II. 1. 2. 3), as we find the un¬ 
doubtedly much later Baudhayana Srautcisfiira repeating 
the same statement, and complicating matters further by 
adding to the Krttikas, Sravana and the middle of Citra and 
Svatl as determinants of the eastern point (XXV. 5), and 
certainly all these three data cannot be assigned to the same 
epoch* 20 Historical and literary considerations also force as 
to take the Satapatha Brahmana as a relatively late text in the 
Vedic period and 2500 B. C. would be much too early a date 
for this work. Persons who have attempted dating of the 
Vedas on astronomical grounds have often not only failed 

20. The attempt of Dr. Qorakh Pras&d in this direction in JBAS) 193d 
pp. 417-421 is unsucessfuK 
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to use proper circumspection but nave generally kept these 
historical considerations absolutely out of their views. The 
result is that their conclusions have often landed us in 
anachronisms. One may be, therefore, pardoned if one takes 
up an attitude of scepticism about these astronomical argu¬ 
ments. The astronomical data in the Vedas have yet to be 
thoroughly worked out by persons who are not only good 
astronomers but know the Vedic texts well and can histori¬ 
cally handle them. As regards the knowing of the Vedic 
texts, it must include a clear knowledge of the ritual in con¬ 
nexion with which the mantras or the Irahmmas are given. 
Till such work is done and it makes a date like the fourth or 
the fifth millenium B. C. probable for the literature of the 
Vedas, we should not assume that the Vedas or the Rgveda- 
saihhitcl are anterior to the Indus civilization* In the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge, the beginnings of the Vedic 
literature may be placed about 2000 or 2500 B. C. 

Though we may not be able to take the Indus civiliza- 
tior? as post-Vedic or Aryan in origin, the student of the 
Vedas has still to try *to understand that civilization on ac¬ 
count of the possibility of its influencing Vedic thought in 
its later phases. No culture can ever remain absolutely 
unaffected by its environment. The Vedic Aryans too must 
have been influenced by the pre-Aryan civilization of India 
when they settled down in this land and came ,into intimate 
touch with its people. One element that they seem to have 
thus imbibed is the practice of yoga in that technical manner 
which is characteristic of India, of which ample vestige has 
been* found at Mohenjo-daro. It is thus that Rgveda samktta 
X. 136, a very late passage, describes the hesins or the long¬ 
haired ascetics with their yogic powers that enabled them to 
move in space 21 and the Katha and other Upanisads are 

21. They are called ^IdWWf: or ‘air-girdled’ in verse 2, which cannot 
be interpreted as ‘sky-olad' because the munis are described in the 

same verse as puttiag on tawny-coloured filthy c othes 
i 

5FT5JT). 



steeped in yoga . The tatpas that the Brahmana texts speak 
of again in connexion with the creative activity of Prajapati 
seems to mean this very yoga or is closely connected with it. 
We are indebted to Rai Bahadur Ramiprasad Chanda for 
first pointing out that yogic practices were very much in 
vogue at Mohenjodaro. 22 This great achievement of the 
Indian mind, which we find already reflected in the later 
Vedic texts, thus appears to be a gift of non-Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion. 23 Closer study and fuller understanding of this 
culture may reveal other points of contact or mutual influen¬ 
cing of the two civilizations. What little we have been able 
to learn so far clearly suggests that it is futile to trace to 
the early Vedic ideas all the new doctrines that we find em¬ 
erging in the Upanisads, for there was a distinct non-Vedic 
source that probably made important contributions to the 
synthesis of the Upanisads. 

This is all about the work that has been already done. 
Let us now look ahead. We have much work to do. Jin- 
published texts on Vedic rituals or phonetics or exegesis 
have to be published. But our efforts should not stop there. 
The more important work is the interpretation of these texts. 
We are under very heavy debt to the European and American 
students of the Vedas for the valuable work that they have 
done and particularly for the historical method that they 
have introduced into these studies. We cannot, however, 
rest contented with the work they have done but must go 
ahead ourselves. There is, on the one hand, much new 

22 Survival of the Pre-histortc Civilisation of the Indus Valley (Memoir, 
Archaeological Survey of India) arid ‘Sind Five Thousand Years Ago* 
(Modern Review, August 1932, pp. 151-160). See also my own paper 
in the Bengali journal Pravast, Magha 1344, pp. 557-563. 

23. This ought not to shock us. Why ■hould we assume that the Aryans 
are the best creations of God ? The Aryan superstition has for long 
impeded the progress of history and it is high time that it should bo 
given a decent burial. No particular sanctity is imparted to yoga by 
the assumption that it is an “Aryan*’ institution. It is not an 
“Aryan” but an “Indian” invention, an invention of this famous 
Tcarma-bhumi . 
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ground to cover. There is 5 on the other, the need for the 
re-study of all that our western friends have done, as is 
evident from what has been said above in connexion with 
the meaning of the words dctsyu and dasi. But like the 
western scholar, we should approach these studies in a 
critical spirit and not in that of traditional bias, We should 
know the tradition certainly and utilise it wherever there is 
justification for its use. But we must examine the creden¬ 
tials of each and every tradition. Not everything that is 
given in any Sanskrit text or uttered by a Pandit can be 
accepted as an unbroken tradition coming from the hoariest 
antiquity. If it were so, quite contrary views would not have 
been also found in other Sanskrit texts. Consequently, we 
should not be slaves of “tradition”. 

We should study the Vedas not in isolation but in com¬ 
parison with similar literatures and institutions in other 
lands. Special attention should be paid by the student of the 
Yecfas to the literature of the Avesta. Vedic and Avestio 
literatures are likely to throw light on each other for a long 
time. I may add here one word of caution. It is often assumed 
whenever we find the same deities or institutions in both the 
Veda and the Avesta that they are inheritances of the period 
of Indo Iranian unity. In many cases this must be so but we 
should not assume that this is so in every case. JThe Indians 
and the Iranians were next door neighbours. Consequently 
they must have had immense opportunities of borrowing from 
each other. The common things are, therefore, not neces¬ 
sarily old survivals. Consequently, the evidence of the 
Avesta should be used by the student of the Vedas with a 
good deal of circumspection. Anthropology, as the Science 
of Man, is sure to shed much welcome light on the meanings 
of the human institutions reflected in the Vedas. The exca¬ 
vations made in Western Asia during the last thirty years 
have made it impossible for us to believe that the Vedic 
Aryans could have remained unaffected by other cultures. 
Consequently we must have full knowledge of the histories 
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and the civilizations of oilier nations of antiquity, parti¬ 
cularly of Western Asia, Egypt and the Mediterranean 
world. A word of warning may be added here too : we are 
apt to misunderstand the lessons of history if we study it 
only for proving or disproving a particular theory- 24. 
His .or y should be studied independently of theories. 

Then we must possess and utilize the knowledge of later 
developments in .India. There has been in spite of great 
changes a good deal of continuity in the cultural history c£ 
this land. Later developments may, therefore, sometimes 
throw much light on older institutions. This can be said 
particularly about religion, for religious ideas are found 
sticking to a nation’s mind with great tenacity. One western 
scholar has gleaned from modern Greek folklore some in¬ 
formation about ancient Greek religion- 25 A study of modern 
Indian folklore is expected to be still more helpful in the 
understanding of ancient Indian religion and mythology. Of 
course we have always to bear in mind, what we unfortu¬ 
nately often forget in India, that the later institution may be 
and generally is quite different from the older one with 
which it bears'some resemblance. Consequently if we want 
to explain the past always in the light of the present, we 
would often arrive at anachronous results. We have, there¬ 
fore, to use considerable circumspection in utilising the indi¬ 
cations of later times. But if we are careful and we do not 
lose a sense of history when taking into account these later 
developments, we can hope to come to safe conclusions- 

Leaving these general remarks let us now come down to 
some specific problems. I have given above some illustra¬ 
tions of the methods just advocated- Some others will also 
appear below. Regarding the Rgveda-sartihita, which has 
received greater attention than the other Vedic texts, we 

24. I have had bitter experience of this in Borne of my own earlier specu¬ 
lations. 

25. J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion , 
Cambridge, 1910- 
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have yet a lot of work to <lo. Though the meaning of a 
good part of it is quite clear there remains a fairly large 
portion which has battled successful interpretation. We 
should continue to make efforts to understand these passages. 

I personally feel that the time has not yet come for a com¬ 
prehensive Indian translation of the Ryveda-scnh/iita. Of 
European works, Grassm&nn's and Ludwig’s were pioneer 
efforts and these scholars are entitled to our best thanks for 
the ground they have cleared* But they have failed to inter, 
prefc successfully quite a number of passages. The great 
Geldner, who began Ins efforts at the translation of the 
Rgveda-sanihitd as early as 1875 (in Koth’s Siebezieg Lieder) 
and had raised high hopes in our minds from the penetrat¬ 
ing studies in the Vedische Studien , has not wholly fulfilled 
those expectations in the comprehensive translation that he 
finished before his death, of which one volume was published 
in 192!3* Macdonell who had also planned a complete trai s. 
laiion of this difficult text and who spent like Geldner his 
whole life-time in its understanding could leave in more or 
less final form only a small portion of his efforts (the hymns 
addressed to Usas, published in JRAS , 19.82. pp. 847-371). 
All this shows the immensity of the task. I would therefore 
suggest that competent scholars in India instead of taking up 
a complete translation of the Ligvedci'samhitcl at the present 
moment should direct their efforts to the interpretation of 
individual words and passages. The Vedic Studies of Dr. 
A. Venkatasubbiah and Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury’s On the 
interpretation of some Doubtful Words in the Atharva~veda 
are efforts in the right direction. Though Professor V K. 
itajavade has been able to rise above the spell of Panini and 
Sayana in his Words in Rgveda , Vol* I, the work does not 
show that he understands the right philological approach to 
such a task and he often needlessly differs from older v^ews. 
It is doubtful if it is possible to achieve any measure of 
success in interpreting the Rgveda-samhita without a full 
use of the lessons of comparative philology. To give one 
example, little value attaches to a discussion on the meaning 
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of tlie word krdtu (pp. 103) which does not take into ac¬ 
count the use of the corresponding ' word (Mratu) in the 
Aveata 26 . We should have more and more “Vedic Studies” 
of the right sort. But this is not enough. We must have 
discussions among scholars on the results achieved in these 
“Studies”. We have now a journal solely devoted to the 
Vedas, The Journal of Vedic Studies , ably edited by Dr. 
Kaghu Vira, and may we not hope that such “Studies” and 
discussions will form a special feature of this jourrn 1 V 

Knowledge of comparative philology, though essential 
for the understanding of the Rgveda-saihhitd , is not enough. 
The Ryveda-samhitd is a religious text and no effort at its 
interpretation can be satisfactory if its religion and mytho¬ 
logy are not specially studied. The assumption that is often 
unfortunately made about its being earlier in its entirety to 
the rest of the V edic literature cannot be justified. Though a 
good portion of the text is very early, there is still much 
that belongs to the times of the Yajurvedas and the Brah- 
inai^as and seme portion comes down to the very latest age 
in the V<.dic period. 27 Consequently a good part of the 
work is pervaded by the atmosphere of the ritualism of the 
Yajurveda and the Brahmanas. A knowledge of the Vedic 
ritual therefore becomes essential for the full understanding 
of the Rgveda-scvmhitd , though most of its hyirns lack that 

26. If Professor Rajavadc had cared the least for comparative philology, 
he could not have “corrected” his own ccrrect rendering of 

‘ever knowu’ (p. 105), into the impossible ‘rich one’ (p 319) ! Not 
only has the Professor negleoted to use comparative philology, he 
has not evea cared to loolc into the accents of the words he is inter¬ 
preting. If he had clone it he could not have made a short of shrift 

Sakalya and interpreted in R v.S. V. 47. 3 as one word (p.84)! 

One may not accept P&pinitut the Vedic or any other language cannot 
be supposed to be free from all limitations of grammar, entitling us to 
interpret it in any way we choose.lt is not by such unscientific efforts 
that we can hope to supersede the work done by our western colleagues 

27. See my paper ‘The Place of the Egteda-sarrihiia in the chronology of 
Vedio Literature* in the Proceedings of the Eighth All-India Oriental 
Conference. —Part II, pp. 31-40. 
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definite place in the developed ritual which is characteristic 
of the mantras of the Yajurveda. An analytical study o£ 
the Rgveda-samhita from the point of view of the ritual is a 
great desideratum. There is still much room for work on 
the grammar of this text. It contains many instances of case 
confusion, due to case attraction or reasons which cannot be 
understood. An intensive study of these case confusions is 
likely to shed much, light on the chronology of the texts. It 
will probably show that as in the case of the Yonnger A vesta 
grammatical irregularities are generally a feature of late 
date, when the language used by the poets had gone out of 
actual use. There are many other things to study in this 
great text. 

Similar attention should be paid to the other Vedic 
texts. The Yajurveda is very important from the Indian 
point of view. We have to try to understand the interrela¬ 
tion of the various portions (mantra or Irahmana) of the 
Yajhrvedic texts and the Brahmanas of the other Vedas. It 
is only after intensive work done by a band of scholars on 
these problems that we shall begin to understand the history 
of Vedic rituals. Our efforts will be very well directed to¬ 
wards this end. There are fortunately still living in South 
India several Vaidikas who possess traditional knowledge of 
the different Vedic sacrifices and have themselves performed 
or officiated as priests in a number of them. We should 
utilise their knowledge in understanding the details of the 
sacrifice. This is a work which we Indians alone can do 
properly. Work on the history of Vedic sacrifices will be of 
great value from the point of view of cultural anthropology. 
It is hoped that the new edition of the Taittiriya texts, re¬ 
arranged according t l o the needs of the ritual, that the 
Mimansa Granth Prakashak Samiti has taken in hand, 
will, whempublished, greatly facilitate the study of the Vedic 
ritual. Though the Athcorvaveda-saihliiia is not really con¬ 
cerned with either Brahman, the Absolute of the Upanisads, 
or with Brahman, the superintending priest of ihe sacrificial 
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ritual (m spite of the Gopatha Brahmana and the Vctitanct 
it is not so different from the other Vedas as is often 
assumed, Much of it treats of matter that we do not find 
elsewhere, but there is also a good deal of common material 
too. Even so-called magical mantras and practices are not 
lacking in the other Vedas. It would be, therefore, not right 
to suppose that the tradition of the Afcharvaveda came from 
a quite distinct stratum of the society. A thorough study of 
the magical conceptions whether found in the Atharvaveda 
or in the other Vedas is a great necessity. 

In spite of much work that has been already done 
by western scholars on Vedic religion and mythology, there 
is still a lot of work to do. Kenou and Benveniste have 
through their brilliant essay, Vrtra et Vrthragna , lately 
called into question much that was being assumed without 
proper examination. Their work has made it necessary that 
we should re-examine the meanings of the words Vrtra, 
Vrtrahan } Verethraghna and Indra< Was killing of "a dra¬ 
gon original to Vrtrahan-Verethraghna as B. Geiger be¬ 
lieved on account of the Armenian Vahagan or was it the 
aspect of a quite different god as Renou and Benveniste 
suggest ? This and many other questions require to be 
answered. I believe that a more searching examination of 
the Vedicitexts, which are certainly older in date than the* 
Avesta, will enable us to properly co-ordinate the Indian, 
the Iranian and the Armenian testimonies. Similar work 
about other gods is also necessary. We have not yet solved 
the problem of Varuna. If he was not a sky god, what was 
he then ? His constant association with Mitra, a god of 
light, is to be kept in mind when speculating about the ori¬ 
ginal nature of Varuna. We should also remember that he 
is a god of the sea and a lord of the western direction in the 
later tradition. He appears to be a water spirit already in 
the Sunat^epa story found in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
tfi.e Safikhayana Srauta-sutra* Promising of the first-born 
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to a Water spirit, anger of the spirit ac non-fulfilment of the 
promise and attempts at dodging the diety—at GangasSgar 
Bengali mothers used to pick up the child immediately alter 
throwing it in the water—are phenomena well known ie 
Indian and foreign folk-lore and make the true character of 
Varuna in the Sunahaepa story quite clear. But in the early 
hymns of the Bgveda he is certainly not a water sprit. He 
appears there as some sort of god of light, alertly watching 
the doings of man and punishing him for his misdeeds. We 
have to explain how this god of light comes to be later 
associated with waters and the western direction. 

Then there are the Asvins, whose original nature has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation. One theory 
advanced by some scholars is that they represented the 
Morning Star and the Evening Star. But this is impossi¬ 
ble. It may not have been understood by the ancients that 
the Morning Star and the Evening Star are not two stars 
but only one (the planet Venus). But they must have 
experienced that the Morning Star and the Evening Star 
are never seen together, that when one is seen the other is 
not visible and vice versa. But the Alvins are 
described as going together. Hence they cannot represent 
the Morning Star and the Evening Star. The light offered 
by Greek mythology is of doubtful value in this point. The 
text o£ the Rgveda-saTnhitci makes it abundantly, clear that 
the A§vins represent the first gleams of light in the early 
morning, that they are heralds announcing the near approach 
of the Sun. Though this text assigns to them the use of 
a chariot, as for all other important persons, the name 
suggests that they were originally conceived as riders. The 
idea, therefore, seems to be that they were conceived as 
outriders going in front of the Sum Here we get help 
from an unexpected source. The well known relief in the 
old vihdra at Bhaja, near Poona, representing the Sun 
moving in his chariot, includes two riders on the two sides 
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of the chariot- 28 The two riders seem to be the Asvins 
corroborating our interpretation of these gods as the out¬ 
riders of the Sun. The sense of perspective not having pro¬ 
perly developed at the time when these early reliefs were 
executed, the riders appear on the sides and not in front. 
Otherwise they are clearly outriders. Though the Vedic 
Aryans themselves never made any images of their gods, 
the anthropomorphic conceptions persisted down to the 
historical rimes when iconic representation came into vogue. 
Thus Archeology of the historical period may be used with 
profit by the student of Vedic religion. Closely connected 
with the Asvins is Usas, the goddess of dawn. Hopkins, 
not being able to enter into the spirit of a religion very far 
removed from his, assumed that Usas was worshipped in a 
certain period of the Aryan occupation of India became in 
the area occupied by the Aryans dawns were beautiful. 20 
But can beauty by itself form the basis of religious worship? 
Such a fundamental misconception about the basis of wor¬ 
ship is really astounding. Beauty can rouse aesthetic 
admiration and not Veneration. It can at best aid the feeling 
of reverence which must be already present in its own right. 
The Usas hymns in the Rgveda-safiihita clearly show that 
4 he rsis had a genuinely worshipful attitude to the bount¬ 
eous goddess of dawn. These sages were grateful to the 
goddess on account of the many good things (among 
them, daks via to the priest) that she ushered in and 
the terrors of the night that she removed by her advent. A 
real or imagined arthakriydkaritva must be the basis of all 
religious personification. 

It is not possible for us to understand the fundamental 
Conceptions of Vedic or any other religion in the tourist 

•28. Fergusson and Burgess, The Cave Temples of Mia, Plate XCVIII, 
The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, PI. XXVI, 70, -Ooomar- 
swamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. VII, 24. Sir John 
Marshall s scepticism, about SHvya being the central figure in the 
relief (Cambridge History of India,, 1, p. 038*1 nan not he iustifieik 
VSb 19, part 2 j p, 28, 
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way. The psychological implications must be carefully 
studied. We roust, therefore, deeply regret that Dr. P. S. 
Deshmukh, the only Indian scholar to attempt a general 
survey of the Vedic religion, did not try to re-study in the 
light of Indian thought a wrong notion about the begin¬ 
nings of religion thoughtlessly given currency toby Marett 
and Farnell, viz., the theory of animcitism , as against animism . 
Not only that. Dr. Deshmukh has even read it into the Vedas 
(Religion in Vedic Literature , pp. 118 ££-)• H.* 1 - may have 

ignored Badarayana, (Brahma- 

sutra II* 1.5) who has correctly pointed out that where the 
Upanisads speak of the actions of certain apparently inani¬ 
mate objects we are co understand them as belonging to 
certain spirits owning those objects. But do not the Vedic 
hymns themselves make it clear that the gods were distinct 
from their physical bases, if they had any ? flow else 
could a rsi invite Agni to come> when the physical fire was 
already there ? We may go further back. When we find 
that even the cave man tried to propitiate the dead, some 
sort of distinction between body and spirit is clearly 
authenticated for the most primitive stage of human 
development of which we have any evidence. It is, there* 
fore, wrong to hold that in the beginning rAterial objects 
were believed to be themselves animate, instead of being 
indwelt by spirits. This theory arises from the fact that 
statements are sometimes made as if no distinction is made 
between the material body and the indwelling spirit or 
soul. But this is simply because ordinarily we think only 
in terms of visual impressions and what is not visualised is 
difficult to realise. That does not mean that we cannot 
have an ideation of what we do not visualise. A distinction 
between iarlra and citmcin is rooted in our convictions today. 
But do we not often speak or behave as if we identified 
them ? 80 If we are not animati&ta today, nor were so 
the writers of the Vedic hymns in antiquity. An Indian 

30. Compare the remarks of Sankar&cary* in the adkyaza-bhasya of hia 

Sariraha JBhu§ya * 
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scholar who lives in the midst of living forms of all kinds 
of religious belief, from the highest monotheism or 
pantheism to the lowest fetishism, ought to be well quali¬ 
fied to understand the nature of religion. 

Babylonian influence has been traced in the moral aspect 
of the Vedic Adityas. But is this not an uncalled for 
assumption ? Are not Adityas as powers of light neces¬ 
sarily connected with the idea of watchfulness over men’s 
doings ? It seems to my mind that there is a necessary 
psychological connexion between the idea of a power of 
light and that of the discovery of sins, and therefore of the 
guardianship over morals. We find this reflected in our 
literature, in our songs and even in our swearings ( £ by the 
Sun 7 or ‘by the Sun and the Moon’, or ‘by Fire’ or even 
‘by the burning cilarri ). Consequently the connexion 
between the Adityas, Mitra and Vara pa, and watchfulness 
over people’s morals appears to be a necessary one and 
independent of the connexion between the Babylonian 
sun-god Shamsh and righteousness. The same connexion we 
find among many other nations, e. g* not only among the 
ancient Egyptians, who may have been culturally connected 
with the ancient Babylonians, but also among the modern 
Ainus, who have no contact with Babylonian civilization, past 
or present. Hence a diffusionist hypothesis- will not suit the 
problem of the moral guardianship of the Adityas, A 
hypothesis of borrowing of an idea or institution from 
another nation can be justified only when (1) that idea 
cannot be explained through ordinary' human psychology 
or the history of the “borrowing ’ 9 nation and (2) we can 
show that the two nations came into actual contact. The 
first condition is not fulfilled here* 

We may have one more illustration of how bur present 
day experiences carl throw light oil old Vedic ideals. The 
meaning of the word tap as which occurs frequently in the 
BrShmapas and the tJpanisads has - exercised the minds c£ 
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several European scholars and of at least one Indian 
scholar 31 . The etymology of the word points towards the 
sense of ‘heat*, whereas careful study of the contexts of the 
passages where the word occurs shows us that it means some 
practice that gives one mysterious power. Prajapati creates 
everything by tapas* Tapas seems to have thus meant either 
yoga or some practice closely connected with yoga . Yoga 
has been believed to give one the power to create anything 
one chooses. Is there any connexion between ‘heat’ and 
c yoga' ? The answer ought to be in the affirmative. Yoga 
does generate or add heat or “electrical energy” in the body 
and this can be easily verified today. 32 Yogic energy 
was thus called ‘heath Later religious developments in 
India and even present-day ideas may be thus profitably 
used for the study of Vedic religion, besides Comparative 
Religion and Comparative Mythology. 

But there is one work which must be done and done 
immediately and that is the saving from impending dis- 
appaarance of those Srautins who have faithfully handed 
down to us in a practically unaltered condition the texts of 
the Vedas. We owe them a heavy debt of gratitude for 
their selfless efforts. The existence of printed texts of the 
Vedas may make one suppose that there is no longer any 
need for such living codices. But all who have at one time 
or other had occasion to use these wonderful codices for 
settling phonetical problems in Vedic texts will agree with 
me that they can never lose their value. We cannot anti¬ 
cipate what fresh problems will arise in future in Vedic 
phonetics and we cannot, therefore, tap these Srautins once 
for all. The class must be consequently preserved for 


31. Indian Historical Quarterly , VoLlX, pp 104-6. 

32. I noticed it in ths person of my Guru, the late Sv&mi Mahanaoda 
G-iri, “Pitaji Maharaj”, and we all have some faint experience of it 
in our daily sandkyd vandana , particularly when we perform it sitt¬ 
ing on woolen or silken seats and wearing silken or woolen clothes. 
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reference whenever their services may be required. You 
cannot make gramophone records from the vedapatha of the 
really good Srautin, for his orthodoxy will not allow him 
to agree to this kind of reproduction# You may not have 
appreciation for his orthodoxy but that is his rooted convic¬ 
tion and we cannot get away from the fact. The un¬ 
orthodox Srautin who can accommodate himself to modern 
ideas is necessarily a man lacking a firm grip on the correct 
tradition. He will be thus of no use to us. We have, 
therefore, to keep the torch of orthodox tradition constantly 
burning. This can be done only if the better class of 
Srautins are maintained and allowed to live in dignity and 
-transmit to their sons and pupils the old tradition and not 
forced to direct their sons to more lucrative studies. If this 
is not done the Vedic tradition is sure to perish soon. 

But who will take this great task in hand ? Wo cannot 
expect that our politicians will appreciate the need of saving 
from annihilation these great inheritors of an old tradition, 
of an inheritance of which Indians have good reason for 
pride for all times. Our hope, therefore, lies in the great 
Indian States like Travancore, Cochin, Mysore, Baroda and 
Kashmir and in the richly endowed temple-organisations in 
the country, particularly the Tirupati and other Devas- 
thanams of South India, whose timely intervention will save 
us from the loss of*a treasure for which we would have to 
mourn bitterly in the future. Is it too much to hope that 
this help will be forthcoming in time and an organised 
attempt will be made to prepare a survey throughout the 
country of really good Srautins belonging to different 
schools and means will be devised for their preservation ? 
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There are many words and hymns in the Rgveda 
which hive not yet been fully explained. Even in the time 
of Yaska, the author of the Nirukta , who lived between TOO 
and 500 B. C. and older than the great grammarian Panini, 
the sense of a large number of Vedic words and passages 
was not fully established, for he has frequently given two or 
more different meanings of one and the same word and in 
many cases he has given conjectural interpretations based 
on etymology. In the fourteenth century A. D. Sayana 
composed a comprehensive commentary on the Rgveda . 
Sayana’s interpretations are sometimes quite different from 
those of Yaska. There is no doubt that Yaska knew the 
Rgveda batter than Sayana did because the former must 
have had more and better means of understanding many 
obscure words of the Rgveda than the latter who lived more 
than two thousand years later. Both Yaska and Sayana 
follow the tradition. But the gap between the poets of the 
Rgveda and these two commentators is so bfg that it is 
rather absurd to think that they possessed an uninterrupted 
tradition from the time when the Ry vedic hymns were 
composed. Some of the Western scholars did not follow the 
native interpretations and cried them down on the ground 
that they are inconsistent and contradictory to each other. 
It is doubtless that Sayana often gives inconsistent expla¬ 
nations of the same word in different passages. Thus the 
root : bhf with the prefix which occurs in two conse¬ 

cutive stanzas of the Rgveda (I. 115, 4 and 5) is differently 
rendered by him as ‘to withdraw , ; and ‘to bring on’. It 
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follows from this that Sayana’s interpretations in many 
cases instead of being hslpfal to solve the obscurities and 
difficulties, become puzzles to the interpreters of the Rgvecta. 
On the other hand the Western scholars followed the cri¬ 
tical method which was unknown to the traditional school 
and gave the consistent explanation of the same word in 
different passages, Thus 'g&vafy is invariably translated 
by them as ‘cows’, but in many cases this translation is a 
puzzling with regard to the contexts. It is, therefore, a 
sheer perversion to think that the native school of inter¬ 
pretation based on tradition is not reliable and the western 
school of interpretation based on the critical method—the 
A vesta, Comparative Philology, Comparative Religion, My¬ 
thology and Ethnology, is the only guide to understand 
better, both the views being extremist in character. In 
short, it is clear from a careful examination of the inter¬ 
pretations of both the schools that their explanations can be 
treated as correct only if they are supported by contexts or 
by parallel passages. The Yeda investigators should follow 
the existing native interpretation as well as the western 
interpretation. One way is not quite sufficient to grasp 
the ideas fully. The interpretation should, therefore, ful¬ 
fil the tradition as well as the scientific requirements of 
modern philology. 

In this paper in interpreting some of the obscure or - 
unintelligible Vedic words and passages, I have taken up 
the intermediary position. I have discussed the following 
words and passages with the help of both the internal evi¬ 
dence derived from grammar, etymology and tradition and 
the external evidence based on Avesta and Comparative 
Philology. 

dghrni —This word which is only an epithet of Pusan 
is interpreted by Sa:yana as 'agatadzptitf glowing. Saya¬ 
na’s interpretation seems forced. I think that this word is 
derived from the root *hr* to be angry, with the prefix ‘a’ 
and the suffix ‘mV Therefore ‘aghpiify means wrathful, 
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fierce. In the Rgveda VI. 53’4, Ptisan is also addressed as 
‘ugra* fierce 

naka —The derivation of this, word is given by the 
native interpreters as ‘na \-aka' i . e . the region which is free 
from sorrows or sin ( [akam-dubkham , papam - Medini. 1). 
This derivation seems to be fanciful and far-fetched. 
The first part ‘net is a negative particle and the second part 
‘aka* is derived from the I. E. root ‘aq’ to darken (only 
found in European branches; cf. Gk. akV old , to dar¬ 
ken). Therefore *ntika* is that region i. e % firmament which 
is free from darkness i. e . the abode of light; cf. RV. 
I. 68. 5. 

nHsatyau— This word which is an epithet of the Alvins, 
is interpreted by Aurnavabha as ‘not untrue’ (na -f- asa - 
tyau) 9 by Agrayana as ‘leaders of truth’ ( satyasya prane- 
tUrau ) and by Yaska as ‘ nose-born’ (nasikcL-prabhavau ). 
But their interpretations are not at all satisfactory and seem 
to be conjectural. I think that the word nasatyau means 
‘those who are in heaven’, ‘heaven-born’ ( nctka-satyaa 7 n<Za- 
satyau > nasatyau ). This is an example of Prakitization 
which is not rare in the Rgveda ; cf. ‘Karmara’ for 
‘Karmakara’, ‘bakuram 5 for l bhaskaram\ ‘ goropasa ’ for *go- 
* fivapasa etc. This interpretation of n&satyQ.u is sup¬ 
ported by a large number of the hymns of the Rgveda 
where the Asvins are described as ‘children of Heaven’ 
(I. 182-1 ; I. 184*1; X. 61*4). 

Sayaiia does net seem to have a very clear idea of the 
following stanza RV. I. 19. 7 which is : ya InHayanti 
parvatan tirah samudrarmarnavam marudbhir agna a gah II 
Let me first find out the meaning.of the word parvata used 
here. According to Yaska parvata (mountain) is a synonym 
of megha (cloud). The real meaning of the word parvata 
is the mountain* But sometimes it is also used in the sense 
of. cloud. What is the cause of the change of its meaning? 
It seems to me that there was a mountain ( parvata) on the 
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north of the land which was the original home of the Indo- 
European people and the wind which would blow from that 
mountain might obtain the name, ‘mountain wind’ or ‘north 
wind’ (cf. 6k. Sort in Boreas, the mountain wind, the 
north wind). Then the mountain wind or the north wind 
would mean the wind in general and then cloud ( megha ), 
from its bringing cloudy weather. This would also account 
for the name cloud, derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘clud’ 
meaning ‘rock.’ The meaning, ‘cloud’, attributed to parvata 
by Dayana is unsatisfactory as far as the present passage 
is concerned. Looking to the context I think that parvata 
is used here in the sense of ‘wind.’ The word lira!}, mean¬ 
ing across , is a preposition governing samudram . The 
word arnava is derived from the root r, having variant 
forms er, or and re (to go, move]! grow in size,) with the 
suffix va, Therefore arnava means growing in size, agitat¬ 
ed, wavy, rough, etc. My translation of the stanza is the 
following : ‘Who cause the wind to blow across the rough 
sea; come, Agni, with the Maruts.’ 

Sayana’s interpretation of the verse RV. I. 25*3— 
vimrliilcaya te mano rathir aivam na scityditam | gzrbhir 
varuna sfonahi. Mis erroneous and must be rejected. Both 
the roots del and sd mean c to bind 5 . I translate the ver^e 
as follows*: ‘0 Varuna, we will bind fast'thy mind for 

mercy (*. e . to have mercy upon us) with our songs as a 
charioteer reins in the horse that is yoked (to the chariot).’ 
The meaning is this : ‘though the worshippers know well 
that Varuna is gracious to all, yet they pray to him with 
their songs in order to please him,.so that he may always be 
mindful of their welfare and never leave them in the lurch 
as a charioteer reins in the yoked horse, so that it may not 
lead him astray.’ 

The first hemistich of the stanza RV. IL 32 3. which 
is : yo haivahim arinat sapia sindhun yo ga udajadapadha 
't&lasya i| is difficult. The explanations which Say ana and 
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other interpreters give, are not at all convincing. Difficul¬ 
ties lie in the words ahim, gah and valasya . According to 
Yaska ahi , vala and vrtra are the synonyms o£ megha 
(cloud). There is an Indo-European root agh or angh 
meaning ‘to press tight’, 6 to be condensed,’ ‘to bind 7 (cf. 
Grk. agkho, to bind, to press tight) which I think 
is the source of the word ahi . It seems to me that ahi is the 
mass of: visible condensed watery vapour which when mel¬ 
ted by the wind, causes the rain to fall on earth. There is 
a hymn in the Rgveda (I. 32‘J3) which tells us that ahi is 
armed with hail, thunder and lightning. From this it is 
now clear that ahi identifies with megha (cloud). The 
word vala seems to be derived from the root vr, to cover or 
encompass, vala is so 'called because it covers the rain-or 
atmospheric waters. In two hymns of the Rgveda (I. 62*4; 
IV. 50*5) the word vala is used in apposition with phaliga, 
the repository of the (rain or atmospheric) waters (VIII. 
32*25). Therefore it is doubtless that the word vala is 
identical with the word megha . The word vrtra is also 
derived from the same root having the same meaning 
( vriyate'neneii vrtrah). It is found in the Rgveda (II. 
14. 2) that vrtra encompasses the waters. This shows that 
vrtra and megha are one and the same. In some of the 
hymns of the Rgveda both ahi and vrtra are in apposition 
and may be rendered as the ‘dense cloud’.* According to 
Yaska ‘gavafy means 'rasmayah' (rays). He says : sarvep'i 
rasmayo gava uc.yante (all the rays are also called gavch). 
Following Yaska, Durga explains ‘gavaV by Waimayah- Sa- 
yana also follows Yaska. But the European scholars invaria¬ 
bly translate it by ‘cows’ and in many cases their translation 
is misleading and does not suit the context. In some of the 
hymns gavah does not mean ‘cows’, but is used in the sense 
of ‘rays’, geivah in the sense of ‘cows’ and gavah which 
means ‘rays’, are not one and the same. Their origins are 
quite ^different, gauh meaning a cow, is the same as 
Avesta, gau-s ; Gk. bous, Lat. bo-s and Eng. cow* 
Whereas gavat which means ‘rays’, is derived from 
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the Indo-European root ge or gen meaning to be bright, 
to shine (cf. Gk. ga-nos, to make bright ; gano-s, 
brightness ; Skt. gaum) and ! the word gavctksa (window), 
the literal meaning of which, l think, is a hole of rays {. e. 
a hole through which rays or light enter (or enters). This 
evidence, together with Yaska’s interpretation of the word, 
leads me to the conclusion stated above. Now the trans¬ 
lation would be s ‘who having slain the cloud (ahi) (*. e % 
having dispersed the cloud with the help of the Maruts) 
released the seven rivers, who sent forth the rays (g&b) by 
the unclosing (apadha — apadhclnena—udgliatanma vala 
sya —Durga) of the cloud (vala). 1 



THE EVOLUTION OF ANIMAL OFFERING, 
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There are two old anuvcikas in the Taittirzya Savhhita 
(IV. i. 7 & 8), which occur in the Agni-kanda , between 
IV. i, 6—(the preparation o£ the fire-pan) and IV. i. 9 
(the production of the fire). IV. i. 7. gives an additional 
set of ten Samidheni verses to accompany an offering of 
five animals— aja, asva , rsabha, vrsni , basic!, and the 
mantras of IV. i. 7. are used between the 9<:h and the 20th 
f the normal set of 11 verses (T. B. III. v. 2). The first 
12 mantras of IV. i. 8., called the aprz verses, are used for 
the fore-offerings of animals, while the remaining 8 mantras 
are used for the aghdra yajnas, puromvalcyas , offering 
of omentum etc. Those mantras of the Yajur Veda occur in 
the Atharva Veda . iThe following scheme shows their 
positions and uses-- 



IV. I. 7. To 
Agni, 

Sami- while 
clhent. kindling 

verses five. 

(Sami- 

dhem) 


IV. i. 8. 


mgs, 

for 

ciglidra 

etc. 


There is another set of verses known 
as the Apn-veraes in T. B. 331 vi. 3. in 
the simple BrShmana style, and these 
very verses are in A. v- V. xii.«—(1-11). 
II. 6- 1* There are three important points'worth 

2. noting here—_ ^ 

3. 1. These ApTl verse» are not used in 

VII. 82-3. the Fire rituals in T. S. Kdnda 

II. 6 4. IV-**Aocording to the Yajur Veda 

5* these verses are, instead of being 

VII* 84-1* included in the Agni -'kditda^ put 

VII. 16. into the Vaisve-dera-K&zida and are 

VII 53. 1 • among the mantras prescribed for 

(R.V. i 50- 10 “Pasuka-Hautre”. 

V. 27 (1-12) 2. A. V- (V. 12. 8) and A* V- (V. 27. 

IV. 2.1. 9) (T. B. III. vi. 3. and T. S. IV. 

i. 8 respectively), invoke the three 
goddesses, Ida, Swasvati, and 
Bharati to sit on the strewn grass. 
3. That the oblations to fire consisted 
only of the wooden stick (samid), 
honey and ghee is clear from A. V. 
V. 12. 10- 11 Let the forest tree, 
tho queller, God Agni relish the 
oblation with honey, with ghee”. 
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The uses of these mantras in the Atharva Veda are : 

U) For prosperity (K*uSika)—oblation an d prayer to 
Agni. 

(2) To avert fear of diseases and thieves — oblation 
with ghee. 

(3) In agni-cayana {Vaitana) —Brahma’s jay a at the 
time of sacrifice and kindling of fire with 
sticks. 

(4) In Apisya-mahasdnti {NaJcsatra Kalya — to 
Agni. 

5th alone—(5) special rite of a king, (Partfista )— 
lighting a light of flour. 

The abov 3 five uses show distinct stages in the growth 
of the ritualistic use of the mantra , as evolved through 
Kauiika } Vaitana , Nakstra-Jcalpa and Pari sis fa. The 
mantras in the Yajur Veda (IV. i. 7), are used as Sami - 
dheni verses, associated with animal sacrifices. 

A. V. VII.. 82—3. (with II. 6. for success—later for other purposos. 

VII. 84-1. A verse addressed to Agni—for freedom from 

diseases. 

VII, 16. A Kamya rite—prayer to Brhaspati, Savitar, for 

enlightenment. 

'II. 53-1. To Brlv'ispati—for release from Yama with the 

aid of the Asvins, the divine physicians. 

V. 27. (1-12). Prayer to Agni—originally for mere prosperity- 

later associated with sacrifice — patubandha 
(Vaitana) 

IV. 2 (1-8) recounts the power of Agoi (and Surya)—later 

( Vaitana) associated with animal offerings • 

A comparison of the location of the mantras and their 
uses in the Atharva-veda, with their position and use in 
the Yajur-veda, shows that the mantras of the Atharva 
Veda , originally used for material welfare by means o£ 
prayer to Agni, Brhaspati, and Savitar, were elaborated by 
the later ritualistic sutras as in Vaitana , Nak$atra-Jcalpa< 
etc. for animal offerings for s5«ft’-rites etc., and were still 
later developed into verses used in connection with animal 


A. v. i 
II. 6- (1 5). \ 
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offerings in the Yajur-veda. This conclusion gets added 
force from the fact that these two anuvSkas IV. i. 7. and 
IV. i. 8. are out of their setting and thrown in between 
T. S. IV. i. 6. and IV. i, 9. which are really continuous. 
Ifc»is particularly interesting to note that the ten 5 amidhenf 
verses of IV. i. 7. are used supplementaliy bo the original 
11 samidheni verses of T, B. III. v. 2. 

Noth.—- 

(X.) There is a short and special word-index at the end of T. S. IV. 
i. 8. for this anuvalca alone. There is something interesting 


in this 

index. 



S. IV. i. 8. 

Index, 

Verses in T- S. 

Verses in A. V. 



T. S. IV. i 8 
tl-13). 

A. V. V 27. » 

(i-i 2 ) r 

5J: 5(W#r 


... 14 

IV. 2. (7) ) 

IV. 2. (2) r 



(jlL 15 

16 

IV. (2). ) 

CD r 

IV, (6) 

®r: 


... 17 

IV. (3) 

1 


18, 19, 

-a, IV. (4) ) 

(8) r 

^r?tt 


19 b- 

• •• 



... 20-a. 

1 


1 

... 20-b. 

f C6) 


9 



The above table shows that the two anuvakas o A, 

IV. 2. and V. 27. which recount the glory of Agni were 
put together in a beautifully, connected and revised form in 
the Yajur-veda T. S. IV. i. 8. as verses 1-20 and given a 
new usage in the Yajur Veda—1—12 for fore-offerings of 
animals and 13-20 for aghdra , ydjyas^ puronuvalcyas etc., 
for offerings and oblations. The index shows that in the 
order of memorising the verses, the first twelve verses of 
T S. IV. i. 8, corresponding to A. V. V. 27. are grouped 
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under one catch-word while the later verses 14—20 
are separately indexed with separate catch-words, thus show¬ 
ing that these verses o£ A. V. having been tacked on to the 
first 12 verses, had to be distinctly marked for memoris¬ 
ing. 

It is significant that so many A. V. verses as II. 6. 
(1-5), VII. 82-3., VII. 84. 1., VII. 16., VII. 53- 1., are all 
combined together in T. S. IV. i. 7- to form a complete set 
of verses called samidhenl verses, singing the glory of 
Agni, to whom the kindling sticks (sflWMifs) are offered. 

Noth—(2). The eleven verses in T. B. III. v. 2. *ro introduced by a 
statement which shows that the samidhem versos are intended to 
ward of all evil from enemies. That implication is absent in the 
Samhita verses (T. S. IV. i. 7)., all the 10 verseB being simply put 
in between the 9th and the 10th of the T. It. verses in the animal 
offerings to fire. • This interesting interposition Beems to indicate 
that the T. B. mantras mark an intermediate stage (between the 
A. V. stage of the mantras being used purely for Kumya purposes and 
the T. S- stage when' the mantras obtained a oomplotoly ritualistic 
use in animal sacrifices) when the T. B. mantras wero used for 
prayer to Agni, to whom the Samits were offered for release from 
enemies. 

Note — (3). As regards the apri-ve rses—T. S- IV. i. 8. (1-20)— (A- V. 
V. 27 (1 12) and IV- 2. (i-8)—we are told in T. S* V. i. 8 that when 
Prajapati created man, He became empty and when he saw these 
“ Aprt series” from the head, He* 4 satisfied himself £o 

the saGrifioer, we are told is ** satisfied ” by being associated with 
the Apr* verses. That is to say, the addition of the Apn versus 
(T. S- IV. i. 8.) to the Samidhem verses (T- S IV. i, 7). completes 
the ritualiatio value of the sacrifice. This is the explanation for 
T. S. IV. i. 7 and 8, being put together in the Yajur Veda though 
these two anuvcilcas represent several anuvalcas and versos in the 
Atharva Veda, as has been noticed above. 

All these considerations lead but to one conclusion, 
viz., that the growth of ritualism-and particularly the turn 
of ritualism to “ animal offering” in the Yajur-veda marks 
a distinctly later stage than the simple ritualism of the 
Atharva-veda m 



THE MYSTIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PRANAVA- {AUM) 

N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu m, a., l. t., 

Retired Lecturer , 

Madras Educational Service 9 Anantapur . 

The Pranava — AUM, 'which is the mainstay of 
all metaphysical speculation in the Upanisads, is not 
found either in the Atharva Veda Savhliita or in the 
Taittiriya Saohhita (Yajur Veda). In the Savitri - 
mantra and the letters that make up the Surya - 
asfciksarl in the Kafthaka, in the Taittiriya Brahma^a, 
mention is made of the 8 letters being preceded and follow¬ 
ed by the letter SRI and not A UM . In the Sfiryopanisad 
of the Atharva Veda , which recites the Surya-asfSksarl f 
we find mention of the letter AUM before the 8 letters. 
We have to think that the value of AUM as an esoteric 
mystic symbol must have originated at a time later than 
the Samhita -period and developed during the Upani§adic 
period and worked into a wonderful system of philosophic 
speculation from the point of view of Jtiana and of the 
basis of UP AS AN A or meditation for realisation through 
Karma and Bhakti. The important stages in the develop¬ 
ment of thought round the PranaVa would seem to be 1 — 

(1) Atliarva-samhitaTaittirlya-saMita AUM not a 
mystic symbol. 

(8) Kdthala (Tattirlya Br&hmaV'd)—SRI and not AUM 
is the mystic symbol* 

(8) In the Taittiriya Aray>yaka- Pr&Snal. 11th Annv&ka 
the GSyatrl is not preceded by AUM .. 

(4) Tripum-tapini*upani§ad of the Atharva Veda 
mentions that the syllable AUM originated philo- 
logically thus — 

It calls it ct Prariava ” svarupa, “ 
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(5) It is this upanisad that gives the fourth pet da of the 

Gayatri and equates it with the aksara i? 
(Hrlm) in the Ma iri ka-Panc ad as a Ics ctrz . 

(6) Atharva-sikliopanisad] of the Atharva Veda makes, 

AUM the symbol for Upasana as sfh, aff^, 
( Erasva , Dzrgha , Pluta) (this pint a is the 
sound very peculiar to the Atharva Veda). 

(7) The Mandukyopanisad of the Atharva Veda gives a 

metaphysical analysis of. AUM , and treats of its 
components si, s, h; and i maim (as the fourth 
padd). 

(8) The Taittiriyarcinyaka ( Upanisad) siksamlli 

recites the mystic significances of AUM • . 

(Amwaka 8). 

It is to this philological building up and splitting up 
of the syllable AUM , that we should trace the growth of 
the whole Mantra Sastra, dealing with Bljaksaras, and 
the mantras of the various deities formed of letters made 

up of one, two, three, four, five, six...........even up to 

forty seven, as seen in the highly imaginative Rcima-rahasya 
Upanisad of the Atharva Veda , where the combinations of 
letters up to 47 in number are dealt with in connection with 
the upasana of Sr? Rama. An explanation of and *T 
of Rama i§ also given here. So also, in the “ Slta Upa- 
niasad ” of the Atharva Veda , an explanation is given of the 
component sounds of the word Him. A whole text of 
these btjdksaras , mantras . maids , etc. is met with in 
the later Atharva-veda Upanisad j^known as the Maha * 
narayanopanisad , which marks a highly developed stage 
of Vaisriavism and the mystic cult of the mantra sastra . 
The Maha-narayanopani§ad seems, in fact, to have been 
the finest, product of the Upanisadic literature of the Saivcl 9 
Vaisnava, Saida , and Saura cults of the modern age. Rama* 
tapaniyd Upani§r<d of the Atharva Veda mentions these 
four cults and also the fifth Gancipatya cult. It has also 
specific reference to the Pur anas besides Itihdsas —(c. f.) 
SrsimhatapanT-IJpanisad), The Aksamdlikopanisad of 
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the JRgveda] [refers only to three cults—the Saiva , the 
Ftfzsnmw, and the Sdkta. In the Ganapctfiya- Upmiisad 
o£ the Ysjur Veda , Ganapati is referred to as a form of 
Sakti. It must be that the five cults got separately built up 
at the time of the Mahanctrayanopani § ad of the Atharvct 
Veda. 

The climax of the Mantra Sasira seems to have been 
reached in the Sandilyopanisad of the Aiharva Veda , 
where— 

(1) A§ffinga-yoga and the practice of it is made most 
important for the attainment of Siddi (the fulfilment of 
human desires of all sorts) and of Samadhi (salvation). 

(2) The upasana of AUM is made identical with that 
of the upasana of Devi , for it says that Bala Gay air I is re¬ 
presented by sr, Sdvitri is represented by s, and Saras- 
vail is represented by % and says that AUM Pranava is 
Par am Jyoti in the form of Devi. It lays down rules for 
Pranayama with the aid of these mantras, Gayatrz Savitrl 
and Sarasvatz, equivalent to iti6 Upasana of Pranava or 
AUM which is considered to be necessary for Upasana , in 
the other Upaifisads. 

Note.— 

In the Taittiriya Ai'a\iyaha {A^'iina. Prasna) Anuvaka 12, we read“ Subrafi- 
many a^-Aum, Subrahmanya Aum, SubvaTimanya Aum In his com* 
ttientary S&yanacarya says that Subrahmaiiya means the “Good Friend 
of Veda ”, viz. Indra, and that Aum is an expletive of invocation- 
The word Svbmhmanya occurs also iu Taittiriya Brahmay/i III, vii 
7. Asvamedka Brahma>ia . In his commentary Sri S&yan&rya 
says that Subrahmaiiya is a Devata. This shows that Subrahmanyd 
Was Indra and one of the deities. It fits in with the oonoeption that 
Indra is the chief of the D&vas and that Subrahmanya ia the com* 
mandor-in-chief of the Devas. The Syllable Autn was at first a 
syllable of invocation, as it still Is, during the Yagas. The philo¬ 
logical breating up of the sound into A. V and M, as the first, the 
middle, and the last of the scheme of sounds, gave it the new 
significance of Praiiavc t, standing, in the language of philosophy* 
for the Ultimate Brahman , who embodies in himself all that eiist* 
in the Universe. 



SANKBAYANA AND KAUglTAKA 
Dr. T. It. Chintamani, m. a., pIi. d., 

University of Madras . 

It has been, for a considerably long time, supposed that 
the Kau3ltaka and Sankhayana are different names of the 
same sdkhd of the Rgveda* This view of the identity of the 
Kausltaka and Sankhayana is very old. Manuscripts of the 
literature of ths Sankhayanas very often bear the name of 
the Kausltakins either in the colophons or in the titles 
or in both. The names Kaufltakin and Sankhayana occur 
indiscriminately. To mention only a few instances — 

1. The edition of Sdnkhdyana Brdhmana in the 
Auandasrama Sanskrit Series goes by the name of the 
Sankhayana Brahmana. The same text, printed long ago 
by Lindner in Europe, bears the name of Kamltaka 
Brahmana . 

2. The edition of the Sdiikhayana Grhya in the Bena¬ 

res Sanskrit Series is interesting. At the outset we find the 
words and at the end we find f[r1r ^TT^r^w- 

3WFTT: | WUBTS? | 

sltftraftjsrat. and the Sankhayana-grhya-sangr aha published 
along with this is based on these sUtras , 

Historians of Vedic Literature are under the notion 
that Sahkhayana and Kausttaka are two names of the same 
iakhd . Win tern itz for instance says “In closest relation¬ 
ship with this Brahmana (Aitareya ) is the Kausitaki of 
Sdnkhayana Brahmana” 1 Dr. Keith in the preface to his 
translation of the Rgveda Brdhmaxias says “ Manuscripts of 
the book which show the title Kausitaki Brahmana as the 
normal title have as a variant here and there Sdnkhayana 
Brahmana ; the most exact version, that preserved in the 
Bodleau Library is Kausitakamatanusari Safikhctyana 

J See paae 190, Vol. I, Winternita, Translated to English- 
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BrShmana. There is no mention of Sankhayana in the text, 
and V inayakabhatta, the commentator on the Brahmana, 
never mentions it under the title Sankhayana, but we cannot 
reasonably deny that this is a case where tradition should be 
respected and where we must admit that in all probability 
the version of the doctrine of the Kausltaka school is pre¬ 
served for us in a Sankhayana tradition. This view receives 
solid support from the fact that the Sankhayana Srauta- 
sutra is so closely connected with the' Brahmana. "Nothing 
however turns on the fact except the explanation of the title 
given in many of the manuscripts.” 1 Later on he remarks 
“ A second quasi supplement to the Kaualtaki is contained 
in the Sdfikhayana Srauta-sutra” 1 Dr. Keith’s translation 
under the name <l Kauiitaka BrcLhmana ” is based on the 
edition of the work by Dr. Lindner. It may however be 
pointed out here that in so far as the Aranyaka is concerned 
Dr. Keith does not refer to it as Kausitaki Aranyaka , but 
only a* SarikhSyana Aranyaka, 

Dr. Aufrecht in his catalogus Catalogorum, Vol.I says, 

Kaujitakarariyaka see Sdnkhdyandranyaka. 
Kausztahabrdh'mana or Sdnkhdyanabrahmana. 
KausJtakabrahmanopanisad —adhy. 8—6 of the 

Sankhayana Aranyaka, 
Sdnkhayanabralmana see Kausltakibrahmana 0 
Sarikhydyanaranyakopanisad see IQiusitakabrdh - 

manopanisad . 

Instances of such statements, seeking to identify one with 
the other can be multiplied. The object of this paper is to 
examine this question carefully and investigate the problem. 

Pandit Bhagavad Datta first attempted at a serious 
examination of this problem and with the evidence available 
he came tb the a priori conclusion that Sankhayana is differ¬ 
ent from Kausltaka. Subsequent researches confirm this 
dew. 


1 Page 87-8, Rgveda Brtihmanas Translated, Harvard. 
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Dr. Lindner consulted a number of manuscripts of the 
Brahmana when he edited the work. All his manuscripts, 
except one, agreed very closely. The one that did not, came 
from Malabar, and it belongs to the Burnell Collection, now 
deposited in the India Office, London. Describing this par¬ 
ticular manuscript, Burnell says> C£ The work is styled Kau- 
sliaki Brahmana throughout. The division into sections in 
the Adhyayas differs also here and there, from that of the 
commentary (of Vinayakibhatta) and other manuscripts.” 
The remarks of Dr. Lindner himself are to the following 
effect:—‘The manuscript shows firstly another division of 
the text, since adhyaya 22 closes with khanda 5 and khandas 
6-9iof the same aclhyaya are taken on to the next. Further, 
the division of the khandas is a different one and seldom agrees 
with that of the rest of the manuscripts, and of the C3m- 
mentary. There are 260 khandas on the whole as against 
276 of the previous enumeration, out of which five anyhow 
have been left out through the mistake of the scribe (XVI-10 
and XXYl, 3 to 5). The text itself shows marked variations 
from all other manuscripts, often the treatment being quite 
different, sometimes shorter and sometimes longer, and in 
certain instances, another application for the same thought. 
Since the manuscript is full of mistakes, it could not be used 
for fixing the text, except in particular cases. The rest of 
the manuscript agrees practically with the commentary. 
Lindner does not show where each Khanda begins and ends 
according to the Malayalam ms. Evidently Lindner was 
not aware of the value of the tradition preserved in that 
manuscript. 

The remarks of Lindner made Pandit Bhagavad Datta 
think in the right direction. The remarks made in the 
Catalogue of manuscripts in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 
under the heading “ Kausltakisrautasutra ” that the manus¬ 
cript in that library showed in Ihe constitution of the 
khandas certain variations, from the printed Sankbayana 
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added one more argument, and the Pandit came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Sankhayana is different from the Kausltaka. 
He observed also certain differences in the readings of the 
SMkhdyana Aranyaka , The conclusion of the Pandit can 
be stated thus— 

1. There are four divisions of the Sankhayana and 
they are (i) Sankhayana Sakha . 

(ii) Kausitaki Sdkha. 

(iii) Mahakausitciki Sdkha . 

(iv) Sambavya Sakha. 

2. The first of these is represented by a Samhitd, a 
Brdhmana , an Aranyaka , a Srauta and a Grliya, that the 
second is represented by a Brdhmana , an Ar any aka , a 
Srauta and a Grhya» that the third is known through only 
two references in the commentary of Brahmadatta on the 
Satiklidyana, and that the last is known through one refer¬ 
ence iu the Bhavatrdtabhasya on the Jaiminiya Srauta 
Sutra as a Kalpakdra- 

3. And that Suyajna is an dcdrya of the Kausltakins. 

The position taken by Pand.it Bhagavad Datta is the 
correct one, though in certain details his statements may 
have to be modified. The edition of the work by Lindner 
and in the AnandaSrama Sanskrit series represent the same 
text, and very probably it was known only a? Safikhdyana 
Brdhmana . The text represented by the Malay ala m manu¬ 
script of Lindner is different from the one printed by Lindner 
and in all likelihood it is the proper Kausltaka text of the 
Brdhmana . The commentary of Vinayakabhatta, 1 according 
to the statement of Lindner, Keith and others is on the 
printed text, the Sd'hkhdyana Brdhmana ; but Vinayaka¬ 
bhatta calls his, a commentary on the Kausztakibrdhmana 
most probably thinking that the Sankhayana and Knusltaka 
are not different. In the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and the Adyar Library, Madras, there are copies of 


1 1 have aot yet^exa Timed the manuscript myself. 
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a commentary on the Kaujitaka Brdhmana^ composed by one 
Udaya, The commentary goes by the name of Sadorthavi - 
marsinl. The concluding verse of each of the adhyayas 
'mentions the fact that the commentary is on the Kausttaki 
Brcihmana. In one of the opening verses he says : ■ 

The text on which this author 
Udaya comments upon differs from the one printed by 
Lindner and the Anandasrama. The difference in the con¬ 
stitution of the Khandas in each adhyaya is marked. From 
the material available I am not in a position to state how 
many Khandas there were in each adhyftya for the copies of 
the commentary do not indicate the ends of Khandas except 
in a few cases. And l have not yet been able to get at the 
Malaya lam copy of Dr. Burnell mentioned by Dr. Lindner. 2 
But from what can be seen from the manuscripts of the 
commentary, the following deviations can be mentioned, 

1st Adhyaya . 

Printed text Commentary of Udaya 

Khanda I KhanAa I. Same beginning. 

If. This begins in the middle of 
Khanda 1 of the printed text 
’TiforTCT, etc., and ends where 
the first Khanda ends in the 
printed book. 

Khanda If, III III. Same. But this Khanda here 

combines the third Khanda 
in the printed text. 

Khanda IV, V I V Same, but ends with «n%r 

at almost the end of the 
fourth Khanda in the printed 
text. 

2 - Aft jr this paper was sent to the Press, I was able to procure this ms 
on loan. The results of a detailed examination of that oopy will be 
published later* 
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Khanka I 
Khanka II 


Khanda III 
Khanda VII 


Khanda IX 


Khanda 1 
Khanda II 
Khanda III 
Khanda IV 


Kha^a V. Middle 


V. alter begins the 

next Khanda and the end is 
the same as in the printed 
text. 

2nd Adhyaya . 

I. Same, 

11. Beginning same, but ends with 
in the same 

Khanda . 

III. Begins from and ends 

where the second in the 
printed text ends. 

IV. Same beginning. 

VI. This Khanda begins from 

srrc the end of the 

seventh Khanda of the print¬ 
ed text. 

IX. This Khanda begins from 

3RTT$ found in the middle of 
Khanda IX of the printed 
text. 

3rd Adhyaya . 

I. Same, 

II. Same. 

III. Same. 

IV. Same, but ends with 

in the middle of the 
fourth of the printed text. 

V- Begins with w in the 
middle of the fourth of the 
printed text. 

It gr ^rwRTT^r occurring after 
three lines from the begin¬ 
ning, begins another Khcwidai 
but we do not know whether 
it is the 6th or 7th Khanda , 



Khanda VI, Middle 

m 

^iott begins a fresh Khanka. 

Khanda Vil, Middle 

3i«r begins a fresh Khanda . 

Khanda VIII 

The beginning of the fresh 

Khanda IX 

Khanda IX, Middle 

Khanda is the same. 

sfbi 5TO# begins a fresh Khanda., 

Khan$as I, II, III, IV 

4th Adhyaya 

Same* 

Khaiidas V, VI and 
VIII 

V. These are combined into one 

Khanda X 

Khanda , 

VII 

Khanda XI 

VIII. 

Khanka XII 

IX. 

Khanda XIII 

X. 

Khanka XIV 

XI, XII. The beginnig is the same 

as that of the 14th Khanda 
of the printed text but ends 
with The 

rest of the Khanda is consti¬ 
tuted into a different one. 

Thus in the fourth Adhyaya the number of Kha^das in 

the printed text is fourteen whereas according to the com- 

mentator it is only 12. 

Khanda IV 

5th Adhyaya 

IV. The fourth Khanda ends with 

Khanda V 

the second line in the fourth 
Khanda of the printed text. 

V. Begins in the middle of the 
fourth of the printed text, 

u 
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Khanda V, Middle VII. Begins with sro iPTOT: 

Khanda VI VIII. This Khanda ends in the middle 

of the sixth of the printed 

text with 

Khanda VI, the rest 

and VII IX. Begins with and ends 

with the end of VII of the 
printed text. 

Kharida VIII X. 

Khanda IX XI. 

6th Adhyaya. 

The printed text contains fifteen Khandas whereas the 
com mentary says there are only eleven Khandas in this 
adhydya. 

Khanda I I. 

Khanda II II. 

Khanda III—XI III—VIII end with ssr in the 

middle of the XII of the 
printed text. 

Khanka XII, Middle IX begins with ^ S ! and ends 
XlIL with in the middle of XIV 

XIV of the printed text, 

X begins with sparer and 

Khanda XIV, Middle ends with in che middle 

XV, Middle of the XIV of the printed text. 

XI begins with 

The differences in other Adhydyas , I am not able to 
state at present. But it may be pointed out that the division 
of the text as found in the Malayatlam manuscript of Lindner 
in Adhydyas 22 and 28 are faithfully followed in the com¬ 
mentary. Besides in the 18th Adhydya , Khavas 1 to 5 
found in the edition of Lindner are not found according to 
the commentator. The last adhydya begins in the middle of 
the first Khanda of the last adhydya of Lindner. 
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The same cannot be said with regard to the Aranyakti* 
Portion o£ the Aranydka is available with a commentary 
thereon and it does not show the details relating to 
the Khandas . The portion I refer to is the Kau§itaka 
Brdhmanopanisad or the Kausitakyupanisad as it is_ other¬ 
wise called. It forms Chapters 3-6 of the Kausitaki Aranya - 
ha. The Ananda§rama has published the Sfifikhayana 
Aranyakaand a comparison of the text printed in the Anada- 
§rama Sanskrit Series with the one found in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, with the commentary 
of Vedatrran reveals a number of textual differences. The 
text of the Kausitaki Brahma^opani&ad edited with the com¬ 
mentary of Upanisad Brahmendra in Adyar is more or less 
he same as the one found with a commentary in the Gov¬ 
ernment Oriental Manuscripts Library. The Government 
Manuscript does not indicate the Khandas , but the Adyar 
edition does and there is a great deal of difference between 
that division and the one found in the SdnJchayana 
Arariyaka. 1 

With regard to the Srauta Sutra 1 was able to examine 
three manuscripts of the Srauca Sutra of the Kausitakins 
and compare them with the text edited by Hillebrandt. The 
differences in the textual portion are slight, but the division 
into Khaiidas shows many variations. They are tabulated 
thus below— 

Saiikhayana Kausltctka 


Adhyaya I 

17 Khandas 

12 Khandas 

II 

17 

14 

III 

21 

18 

IV 

21 

14 

V 

20 

16 

VI 

13 

14 

VII 

27 

18 


1 The differences have been indicated in parallel columns in a paper, to 
be published in the Annals of Oriental Research Institute, University 
of Madras. 
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Sctnkhdtyana 
Adhyaya VIII 

rx 


25 Khandas 
28 


Kausitaka 

7 Khandas 


X 21 
XI 15 
XII 27 

XIII 29 

XIV 81 
XV 27 

XVI 80] 



17 


21 


11 


26 


20 


34 


15 

XVJ 

12 

XVII 

12 

XVIII 

13 


Adhyaya XVI of the Safikhftyana is divided into three 
Adhyayas in the Kausitaka {%.e.) XVI, XVII and XVIII. 

The last two Adhyayas found in the Sankhayana text 
are found omitted in the manuscript of the Kausitaka . It 
is not known whether there were more Adhyayas in the 
Kausitaka ; if there were, they are not available at'-present. 

Coming to the Grhya of the Kausitakins , .it may be 
observed at the outset that there are now available two sets 
of.Grhya Sutras, one going under the name of Kausitakin 9 
but printed as the JGrhya of the Satikhayanas in the Ben arts 
Sanskrit Series and. the other, which is] still in manuscript 
form under the name of Kausitaka in certain manuscripts 
and Satiibavya in a copy o£ the commentary thereof. A 
manuscript of the Karikas of the Kausitakins also states 
that the Grhya was named after Sambavya. In manuscripts 
of the work now printed as Kausitaka Grhya in Benares, 
Sankhayana is mostly found as the name of the author. 
Later Nibandhakaras who quote from the Sankhayana 
always refer to the text as printed in-j the Beoares Sanskrit 
Series. The natural conclusion is that the text of the 
Kausitaka Grhya is different from the printed text which 
is styled sometime! as Sankhayana Grhya . 
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The two texts of the Grhya 

show a certain amount of 

similarity but there are innumerable differences at the same 
time. The relationship may be shown thus— 

Safikhayana Grhya 

Kausitakg, Grhya 

I-iv 

I-i 

vi 

ii 

vii-viii, middle 

iii 

viii-rest, ix—a portion 

iv 


V 

X 

vi 

xi 

vii 

xii—xiv 

viii 

xvi, xvii 

x and the latter part 


of xi 


xi; the rest is addi¬ 


tional. 

xv’iii 

xii 

xix 

xiii 

XX 

xiv 

xxi 

Xv 

Xxii 

xvi 

xxiii 

xvii 

xxiv 

+ 

Xviii 

XXV 

xxix 

xxv i 

xx 

xxvii 

xxi 

xxviii 

xxiii 

II 


i, ii 

i 

hi, iv 

ii 

v, vi 

iii 

viii, ix, x 

iv 

vii 

V 

IV-ix, X 

vi 

Il-xi, xii 

vii 

xiii 

Xiii 
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Kails itaka Grhya 

i 

III 

i 

... 



n, m 


ii 

iv 


iii 

v, vi, vii 


iv 

viii, ix, x 


V 

xi 


vi 

IV-v 


vii 

IV-vi 


viii 

IV-vii, viii 


ix 

II-xiv, xvii 


X 

IV-xi 


xi, xii, xiii 

IV-i, ii 


xvi 

Ill-xii, xiii 


Xvii 


IV 

IV-xv 


i 

xv i 


ii 

xv ii 


iii 

xviii, xix 


iv 

V 


V 

Nothing is common between the matter contained in 
the fifth Adhydya of the Kausitaka and the 'fifth of the 
Saiikhayana . Nothing corresponding to the sixth Adhydya 
of the Saiikhayana is found in the Kausztaka. 

The above anaiysis clearly indicates that the two Grhyas 
are entirely different, but allied works. So much with regard 
to these works. 

The conclusion may be stated in short thus:—The 
Sankhayanas were allied but different from the KausTtakins. 
Each possessed a Brdhmana , Aranyakci , Srauta and Grhya t 
one different from the other. Taking into consideration the 
facts II (1) that in one of the manuscripts of the Bgveda in 
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the Alwar Palace, the remarks that the .particular manuscript 
follows the Sdfikhayana Sakha II (2) that in the Kavindrd - 
cdryasilczpatra there is mention of a Sdfikhayana Sakha and 
II (3.) also the fact that the Carana-vyuha mentions the Safi- 
khayana Sakha ) it may not be far wrong to assume that the 
Brahmana Ar any aka, Srauta and Grhya going under the 
name of Sdfikhayana belonged to that Sakha of the Rgveda . 
Similarly there should have existed another Sakha of the 
Rgveda called Kausitaka Sakha for which the Brahmana , 
Arany aka, Srauta and Grhya are available. 

A word with regard to the authorship of the Srauta and 
Grhya of the two schools : Varadatuasuta, in his Bhasya 
on the Sdfikhayana Grhya makes the following remarks— 

i i 9 ii, is. 

I lY, vi, 7- 

snsurr Scfr i 

XI, i, 1. 

These three extracts lead us to the definite conclusion 
that in the opinion of Varadattasuta, the Sdfikhayana Srauta 
was the composition of one SuyajnScarya. This conclusion 
is strengthened by other references. 

The author of the Kausitaka Srauta Karika 1 remarks : 

d’ ii 

sr |) 

These verses mean beyond doubt that the text on which 
Varadatta commented was by Suyajna. Again in one place 
in the KaasItahibrahniana-vaykhyd, 2 Udaya quotes the 
sutras of Suyajna-muni and they are traceable to the Scifi - 
khayana Srauta; it may, however, be pointed out that there 
is some slight difference in the reading, the reading adopted 
by Udaya agreeing with that found in Kausitaka Srauta ; 


* R. 4339, p. 2. 


3 p. 1088, in tho transcript in my 
possesion. 
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hut it is possible that the reading in the printed Sdrlkhdyana 
is wrong. Tentatively therefore it may be assumed that the 
published Safikhdyana Sutras are by Suyajna. 

Who then is the author of the Kausftaki Sut?'as ? They 
are probably by Sambavya. The evidences are not very 
strong, but they are enough to make the suggestion that 
perhaps Sambavya was the author. They are— 

1. BhavafcrSta in his bhasya on the Jaimintya-sraufa - 
sutra remarks in one place : 

tc 3TTwrw: qspr: tr^: 

This extract pre-supposes several things. The division of 
the Advaldyana,Srauta, known to us- now is in 1 Z Adky ay as. 
There seems to have been another division into §Patalas\ but 
we do not know about it at present. Bhavatrata says that 
what Asvateyana wrote in 6 Patalas ) Sambavya wrote in 24 
Patalas . Who is the Sambavya and what is his work ? We 
know of a Sambavya Grhya —a work which is closely allied 
to the Sanhhdyana Grhya and which in the colophon is 
ascribed to Kausztaha. The commentary of Sveta datta on 
this work begins thus— 

“qirnfr^p qp&XKH l” 

The concluding verses run thus— 

“tmwrfasr fcRrcr ^ ^ t % m : i” 

From this it is clear that the Grhya on which Svetadatta 
comments is the Sdohbavya'Grhya. There is another work 
called Kausitaka GrhyakdriJcd which also tells us at the out. 
set that Sambavya was the Sutrakara for the Kausitakms 
and that he wrote a Grhya in live chapters. Bhavatrata also 
‘has commented on the Grhya . Bhavatrata elsewhere tells 
us that the Yajnat antra of Samba vya consisted of 24 Pat alas. 
Thus there is a Smut a and a Grhya of Samba vy a • the latter 
goes under the name of Kausltaka in manuscripts. It is 
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therefore likely that the Srauta of Sambavya algo goes by 
the came of Kausttaha in manuscripts. If so, does the 
Kau$I taka-srauta-sutra represent the Srauca of Sambavya ) 

In short the conclusions are— 

1. The Sdfikhayana is different from the Kausitaka. 

2. Each is represented by a S ambit a, a Brahmana , an 
Aranyaka , a Srauta and Grhya. 

3. Those published, belong to the Sdtikhayana Sakha. 

4. The entire literature of the Kausztakins except for a 

portion of the Aranyaka -the Upanisad, remains un¬ 

published. 

5. The Srauta and the Grhya of the Sdiikhayana is by 
Suyajna, a pupil of Kau3ltaka. 

6. The Srauta and the Grhya of the Kausltakins is by 
Sambavya, another pupil of Kausitaka. 



section II 

IRANIAN SECTION. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

THU PRESENT STATE OE IRANIAN STUDIES IN THE WORLD- 
SOHRAB JAMSHEDJEE BULSARA, M, A. 

Circumstances of General Depression . 

The state of Iranian learning in the world is not very 
bright just at present. The old veteran scholars have 
almost all disappeared, and their place is not taken by others 
of the same eminence in an exclusive field. The West once 
bristled with great Iranian scholars ; hut so few remain there 
now that ardour for Iranian learning was never so low there 
since the days when Anquetil du Perron startled the world 
by his discoveries of a living form of Zoroastrianism in 
India. The great interest it had then roused in Europe was 
natural because the people there wanted to have a more 
intimate knowledge of what classical writers had told them 
since two and a half millenniums ago. 

Marked Indifference towards Religion in the 
Modern World . 

There are various reasons why that happens to be so. 
There is 5 in the first instance, a marked indifference towards 
Religion in the World, especially in the western world. 
Even Atheism is rampant in some parts of that world ; and 
that is not confined to Soviet Russia alone. Religiousness 
in the old sense has steadily been disappearing on all sides ; 
and although thb has culminated in Atheism in only one 
great union of nations, it has steadily declined in its fervour 
among all the western peoples, and in weakening even in the 
orthodox and slowly changing East- 
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That growing lack of interest in Religion is naturally 
affecting all inquiry and studies which that interest 
inspired in all peoples and concerning all aspects and forms 
of Religion. The basest forms of Religion were once studied 
with curiosity and care* and disclosed man’s craving for 
the supermundane creed found in all phases of human 
history and among all grades of the human species. Where¬ 
as studies of the religions of the Aryans of India and of the 
Iranians were pursued by all scholars with as great fervour 
and inquired into with as great learning as those concerning 
their own. 

Leading fo less Attention to Literature 
mainly dealing until it. 

A decline ^of interest in Religion in genera 1 would 
naturally lead to less interest in a field of oriental study 
which happens to have primarily a religious interest, as the 
texts of the preserved Avesta happen to have. Happily, 
however, that has not touched Indian learning so much, 
apparently because the sacred language of the Hindus em¬ 
bodies a much larger literature of a wide and varied interest. 
Once a young scholar of the West masters the Sanskrit 
language, he finds exposed to his view Religion, History, 
Law, Medicine, and Mundane Literature of great variety and 
interest. Unfortunately that is not so with the sacred 
language of the*ancient Iranians, although we find all these 
subjects dealt with more or less in the ancient Iranian litera¬ 
ture also. 

Circumstances Which were Hostile to the Preservation 
of Ancient Iranian. 

The Geographical conditions of Iran and India are res¬ 
ponsible for this difference. The peninsular state of India 
and a prevailing common faith of its vast masses of inhabi¬ 
tants gave India enough chances of higher studies and medi¬ 
tative and religious pursuits of a consistent nature. Iran, 
however, was surrounded on all sides by hostile or, barbar¬ 
ous nations against which her heroic people had almost 
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continuous!}?- to guard themselves by constant campaigns 
or huge defensive measures and actions which absorbed a 
great part of their activities. A brief period of weakness 
following internecine troubles and a movement among her 
south-western erstwhile subjects of an unusual nature in 
all human history, brought upon her a foreign and subver¬ 
sive domination which gave a severe blow to the further 
growth of her spiritual instincts along natural lines and the 
corresponding literatim which would arise out o£ the acti¬ 
vities of such instincts. India was fortunate in escaping a 
similar fate owing to her lying further away, owing to her 
vast extent and population and owing to the tenacious 
eremitic element in her faith* 

Another Reason why Progress of Artesian 
Literature was gravely impeded . 

This, however, was not the only cause of the pausity of 
Avestan Literature and the small survival of its language. 
The Iranians' vulnerable position from various sides and 
their constant engagements -with enemies and the none the 
rare depredations of these, had also often caused movements 
among themselves which appear to have seriously disturbed 
the continuity of her ancient learning. And so while the 
languages of peninsular nations such as Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin have almost been kept alive up to modern times, the 
Avestan language has teen dead long since and its scientific 
and exact preservation and continuation made impossible by 
such circumstances. 

Some Relieving Features. 

Still, however, the discoveries of documents in the later 
forms of the Avestan Language and their decipherment are 
likely to revive some interest in Iranian studies. The dis¬ 
coveries of some Pahlavi writing in Central Asia and of 
thousands of Achaemenian tablets in the foundations of 
Persepolis inspire such hope in us. An even greater hope is 
raised in us by the fact of American archaeological missions 
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digging in the environments of ancient Ilaghes with a deter * 
ruination to discover ancient documents of the Avestan age 
that prevailed there for a very long time. 

Nevertheless, the scope of Avestan studies is compara¬ 
tively very small just at present, and mainly confined to 
themes of pure religion and deep religious philosophy only. 
And, although the precious documents this little literature 
comprises are of the highest human interest as they are 
records of the earliest human history and of the purest creed 
of the Aryan race, they in their present state of interpreta¬ 
tion and extent naturally offer a less inviting field to the 
younger students of the western world. 

Better Understanding of the Beauties of the Avesta may 
Further relieve the Situation . 

Unfortunately again, the beauties of the Avesta are in 
a great measure marred by the methods of study that are 
pursued in understanding its meaning. The terms on which 
thought pivots and bears meaning, are generally left in 
original forms and therefore unintelligible to the reader who 
is unacquainted with the original language. That leaves the 
remainder of the meaning unillumined and mysterious to 
the general reader, and not exactly clear even to the student 
of the subject. Hence apparently an improvement in this- 
method of translation is bound to add considerable interest 
and zest to the study of the Avesta. 

The Need of having to master a Number of Iranian 
Languages is Another Hitch in the Progress of 
Old Iranian Studies . 

What is more, while a knowledge of the language of 
any other branch of oriental studies, is generally sufficient 
for a deep knowledge of that branch, the case is different 
and more difficult with ancient Iranian studies, because, 
beside a deep knowledge of the Avestan the student is ex¬ 
pected to know much of Pablavi and Pazand and also to 
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have some acquaintance with the language of the Achae* 
menian period- This necessitj is another reason which 
deters the western student from this branch o£ oriental 
learning. 

Prof mad dealing with Iranian Subjects by 
Scholars working in other Fields . 

Even under such circumstances however there is a re¬ 
lieving feature in the present state of Iranian Uarning. The 
fascination the sacred language of so celebrated a race as 
the ancient Persians and their great Median and Parthian 
cousins, ought to exercise on the Western mind, has led a 
number of scholars generally occupied in other fields, re¬ 
gularly doing very useful work in the field of aficient Iranian 
languages and culture. And happily and naturally that is 
generally done by students and roasters of the Indian Branch 
of oriental learning. This has ended in a general study of 
Indian and Iranian religions and cultures side by side. 

Hence although of such stalwarts as Du Perron, 
Gobineau, Burnouf, Cumont, Mohl and Darmesteter, De 
Harlez, Bapp, Spiegel, Geldner and Geiger, Noeldke, Haug, 
Windischmann, Hubschmannand Bartholomae, Westergaard 
and Christensen, Mills, West, Jackson and others, only a 
few survive, and therefore little work is done by scholars 
exclusively devoted to Iranian, there is still fairly a large 
band of scholars mostly engaged in different but allied fields 
who have been contributing a steady current of Iranian, 
interest to modern learning. And it is a happy circumstance 
that scholars of the orient also are commencing to have a 
fair share in this noble occupation of Iranian studies. 

Great Sewices of French and German Scholars to 
Iranian Learning . 

Of all countries Germany and France have kept aflame 
the torch of Iranian learning the most and till the present 
time. Framee which took the lead originally has not receded 
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much iu her natural interest in this field. Prof. Andre 
Honorat’s recent visit to Iran in connection with the 
Teheran University’s Foundation Day Celebrations, and the 
interest the University of Paris and the Government of 
France showed then towards Iran’s cultural progress, leads 
us to believe that that interest of France in old Iran is still 
as alive as ever. 

Eminent German Work in the Field of Iranian Research : 

Christian Bartholomae . 

Among the roost eminent of recent German scholars 
devoting special attention to Iranian research, was late Pro¬ 
fessor Christian Bartholomae. He has added lustre to the 
scholarship he displayed in his Avestan Dictionary, and his 
studies of the Gathas and of Zarathushtra’s Life and Teach¬ 
ing, by his masterful tracts on the great Pahlavi work on 
Sassanian Law which he had been studying for the last 
many years. * 

Drs* Strothmann aiid Fritz Wolf\ 

Dr. Strothmann and Dr. Fritz Wolf have been showing 
themselves to be great masters of the themes of ancient 
Iranian History. Dr. Wolf who has been, a translator of 
the Avesta on the basis supplied by the great Iranist 
Bartholomae, has prepared a wonderful work of great merit 
in his monumental “gossary of Firdawsi’s Shah Nama.” 
This last work shows the immense interest even present 
German Scholars are taking in Iranian learning and research. 

Gunther and Rosenburg. 

Professor. Hans Gunther and Dr. F. Rosenberg have 
been keenly advocating the excellance of Zorostrianism as 
the best form of Aryanism* and the latter has been advoca¬ 
ting the introduction of its study in German schools and 
Universities. 

*It may be noted here that the great Pahlavi work of the Hazar Dat&stan 
has now been fully translated by Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara of Bombay 
and published only recently under the title of “The Laws of the 
Ancient Persiani:” The Fort Printing Press, Bombay. 
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Hertel , Andreas and Others . 

Professor Johannes Hertel is well-known for his Iranian 
studies and his peculiar theories about the correct inter re. 
tatkm of the A vesta. He is said to have prepared transla¬ 
tions on that basis of the Gathas and the Vendidad which 
lie unpublished for want of funds. Professor F. C. Andreas 
is specially engaged on the Pahlavi Fragments from Chinese 
Turkistan in collaboration with Dr. W. Henning who is 
now appointed to the chair of Iranian in the School of 
Oriental Studies in London. Professor Hans H. Schraeder 
of Berlin is pursuing Manichean and historical researches. 
Professor Heinrich Junker who has been out of the Iranian 
field for some time, intends returning 1 to it now, His edi¬ 
tion of the Farhang-i Pahlavi and studies of the Afrin-i 
Gilliam bar, the Avestan Alphabet and the Doctrine of the 
Z.arvan are well known* 

Dr . Ernest E, Herzfeld and Iranian Archaeology . 

Dr. Ernest E* Herzfeld’s great archaeological work and 
studies are specially worth noting. He has not only written 
the Archaeological History of Iran, but also .edited some 
Achaemenian and Pahlavi inscriptions with great ability and 
learning. Unfortunately he has now given up his archaeo¬ 
logical work in Iran and is at present in America, apparently 
preparing his recent studies on his work in archaeology. 
F. Sarre also has contributed important work tn the science 
of Iranian Architecturei 

Great French 1 ranists. 

The Versatile Benveniste . 

Among the present French Scholars Professor E. Ben- 
venist has been the raost prolific writer of Iranian subjects, 
which include “L’lran-Yej et Torigine Legendaire des 
Iranians,” “Le memorial Zarer, poeme pahlavi mazdeen”, 
“Les classes sociales dans la tradition avestique,” “Le text 
du Drakht Asurik et la versification pahlevie*” "Termes 6fc 
noms Achoemenides en Arameen,” “Les Iufinitifs Aves- 
tiques,” “Les Absolutifs ayestiques” etc. lie has also dealt 
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^ith the Persian religion according to the Greek texts, and 
discussed the subject of the identification of Zarathushtra 
with Abraham, Baruch, Nimrod, Ham, Seth and Ballam by 
various early and late writers. 

Professor Meillefs Work m 

Another French scholar of merit who has dealt with 
Iranian is Professor A. Meillet, a pupil of the great Derm- 
esteter. Among his writings on the subject are “La forma¬ 
tion d’une langue de civilization en Perse, et la role des 
parthes arsacides,” “La nature du gatha de 1’ Avesta ” 
cc Trois conferences sur les gathas de L’ Avesta,'etc. He 
had however contracted an unjustified aversion to the subject 
of what is knowD as the Later Avesta. 

Be Saussure and Others . 

There are also a number of other interesting themes 
dealt with in French by scholars, including L. de Saus- 
sure’s valuable studies of “Le systeme cosmologique sino- 
Iranien 77 and <£ L 7 origine iranienne des mansions lunaires 
arabes,” F. Nau’s “L’ epoque de la derniere redaction de 
notre Avesta. 57 E. Oavaignac’s “L’ origine du calendar 
Zoroastrien Gabriel Ferrands* “L* element persan dans* 
les textes nautiques arabes des xvi e et esiecles” P Pellio- 
t’s “des noms iranians dans les Memoires de Hiuan-tss ng; ” 
A Foucher’s* Ci Plusieurs noms iraniens de lieu du Kaplcaches 
Hiuen-tsang ;Frederic Macler’s “Armenie et Chahnameh 77 
etc. 

Great Russian Scholars. 

Inostanstsev's Noteworthy Work and Works of 
Other Scholars . 

Among. Russian scholars, the writings of K. Inostra 
ntsev have a peculiarly Parsi interest as they deal with such 
subjects as “Emigration of the Parsis to India,’* “Arabic 

*This last has been translated into English by Professor Priyaranjan Sen 
of the Calcutta University. 
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Authors on the S\ssanian Alphabfces/’ “Farsi Funeral 
Ceremony,” “Ancient Iranian Burial Customs and Buil¬ 
dings,” “The Bassauian Military Theory/’ “Rivers of 
Iranve.j/’ “Ethnography of Southern Persia/’“History of 
the Sacred Fires,” etc. Mr. G-. K. Nariman’s posthumous 
work has made us familiar with the Russian scholar Bar¬ 
thold’s work on Iran, and an interesting review of works on 
Iranian subjects by other Russians including Kossovitch’s 
studies on passages from the Gathas and on ancient Persian 
Inscriptions, C, G. Zalemann’s brillient sketches of the pre- 
Islamic literature of Iran, B. A. Turavo’s “History of the 
Ancient East” V, A. Zhukovsky’s “The Ruins of Ancient 
Merv’’ etc. 

Christensen , Nyberg , and Other Scholars. 

The Danish savant A. Christensen’s masterly work on 
Sessanian and other Iranian History keeps us fascinated as 
ever. The learned Professor H. S. Nyberg of Upsalla has 
been familar to us by some learned work on Iranian subjects 
and occasional studies on them. Guiseppe Messina’s “Der 
Ursprung der Magier und die zarathustrische Religion.” 
G. Dumezil's “La prehistoire indo iranienne des castes.’’ 
E. Waldschinidt and W. Lentz’s “Manichaische Dogmatik 
aus chineschischen und Iranischeu Texten.” B. Nikitine’s 
“Le Roman Historique dans la Literature Per sane 
Actuelle/’ E. W. K. Muller’s work on the Turfan Manus¬ 
cripts. Dr. M. Winternitz’s Ethics of Zorostranism, etc. 
are other works worth noting. 

Pettazoni , Lommel and Others. 

Professor Raffaelle Pettazoni’s “La Religion de zara- 
thushtra,” Professor Hermann Lommel’s “Gathas des 
Zarathushtra,” Professor V. Le Coq’s “Iranian Influences 
on Centra] Asia and beyond” and Mgr. Nathan Soederblom’s 
“La Yie Future dans La Mazdaisme” are all studies of 
merit. 



Veteran Aurel Stein and others. 

Veteran Sir Aurel Stein’s “Archaeological Reconnais¬ 
sances in Southern Persia and Indo-Iranian Borderlands/' 
etc,, provoke profound interest in the readers. R. V&smer’s 
work on Sassanian Numismatics, Roland G. Kent's work on 
“Recently published Old Persian Inscriptions,” V. Shell's 
“Inscriptions des Achaemenides a Sus.” J. Markwart’s 
work on provincial Capitals of Iranshahr,” are all works of 
learning teeming with information. F. Sarre’s important 
work on the science of Iranian architecture has already been 
referred to above. 

English and American Scholars. 

In England the work of Mills and West is carried on 
to some extent by Dr. H. W. Bailey and Dr. W. Henning 
who succeeds Dr. Bailey on the chair of Iranian at the School 
of Oriental Studies in London. Sir Denison Ross, Sir John 
Marshall, Rev. Dr. Charles Gore and others sustain English 
interest in things Iranian. 

In America, the recent passing away of Dr. Jackson 
leaves a great blank in Iranian Scholarship in that continent. 
Still Dr. Louis H. Gray of the University of the Nebraska 
is keeping the torch of Iranian learning glowing there. 
Miss Maria Wilkens Smith gives promise of good work by 
her £ ‘Studies*in the Syntax of the Gathas.”* 

Dr. Jehangir Tavadia's Long and Sound Work at 
Hamburg University. 

It is gratifying to note that one Parsi Professor is 
doing useful work as teacher in Iranian at the Hamburg 
University. Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia -f has long settled 

* Some other American names may be found in the volumes of Oriental 
Studies in Honour of Cursetq Er-achy Parvy. 

t I am indebted to Dr. Jehangir Tavadia of .Hamburg for some 
valuable information ho supplied me on work of some scholars in 
Europe. 
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there and is a familiar figure among European Scholars, 
and is loved by all his pupils. His scholarly work on the 
“Shayast N e-Shayast-Pt. I” has already been out for some 
time and he intends publishing the second part and also 
his prize-essay on the “Cities of Iran”- at the earliest 
opportunity. He is examining at present the different 
accounts of the Legend of Zarathus'htra, with a view to 
prepare a work on it. He is a sound scholar, and the Parsi 
community should take greater interest in his work and 
learned undertakings. 

Modern Tran's Growing Interest in Her Past , 

It is interesting to note that modern Iran is more and 
more interesting herself in things connected with her past. 
Since Mirzadeh Ishqui’s historical opera exercised its in¬ 
spiring influence that spirit has been steadily spreading 
in Iran’s cultured world. One of the greatest enthusiasts 
of Iran’s past is Mr. Saif-i Azad, the editor of the “Iran- 
Bastan” which he is bringing out in Bombay at present. 
Professor Pour-i-Dawoud has rendered signal service to 
Iran’s past by his masterly translation of the A vesta into 
pure Persian, Rasehid Yasemi’s translation of the “Arda 
Viraf Hama,” Sadeq Hedayat’s translations of the “Zand-i 
Yohuman Yashfc,” “Gajastak Abalest,” “Shahaiha i Iran” 
and “Karnamak-i Artakhshir 7 ’ and Said-i Nafisy’s char¬ 
ming work on Zoroastrian Ethics show how that spirit is 
steadily growing. 

In India also scholars like Professor EezvJ of Calcutta 
Mr. Din Muhammad of Amritsar and others have begun 
some valued work on themes connected with Ancient Iran 
and her religion. We all know the excellent work Professor 
M„ A Shushtery of Mysore has been doing. Himself an 
Iranian, he has done work of high merit on both pare* 
Islamic and Islamic Iran. His monumental weak cm. 
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Islamic culture in two volumes has just been. out. He has 
projected a still greater work in his Persian Volumes of 
the “Iran Naina” which work is intended to be a continuous 
record of Iran’s life up to modern times. Portions of 
these and of his English “History of Persian Literature” 
are appearing in parts in the “Iran League Quarterly of 
Bombay. Professor Shushtery has also been preparing in 
Persian a Dictionary of Avestan and the Transliteration 
and Translation of the Avesta and the Bg Veda First 
Mandal. Dr. Siddiki of Allahabad University is a pupil of 
Andreas and is an Iranian Scholar that way ; but he is de« 
voting his energies to other subjects. 

The Light of Iranian Learning spreads to Distant Japan . 

In still distant Japan Dr. Asfcuji Asahikaga is intro¬ 
ducing Iranian learning among its people. He] is a Pro¬ 
fessor of ancient languages and literature in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, and includes in his work the study of 
ancient Iranian culture. He has studied the Avestan 
language in Paris and intends publishing a work on Iran 
shortly. He believes that a number of Iranian ideas have 
entered Japan in the ninth century. Prof. Gikyo I too is 
another Japanese scholar, engaged on Iranian research in 
the Kyoto University of Japan. He is an enthusiastic 
scholar doing very good work there. 

Work of Modern Par si Scholars Dhabhar , Behramgore 
and S ohrab Bulsara. 

Nearer at hand here, among Parsi scholars, we have 
lost in last year the eminent Dr. Jivanji Jamshadji Modi, 
and some time previously Dastur Darab D. P. Sanjana. 
Learned Ervad Bah man ji N. Dhabhar however has been 
doing very scholarly work and is engaged on his monu¬ 
mental Pahlavi Dictionary at present. Mr. Behrangore 
Tahmuras Anklesaria has finished, his erudite studies on the 



Vendidad and is engaged with the Bundaheshn now, 
Mr. Sohrab Jamshedji Buisara's work on Ancient Persian 
law having just been brought out of press, he has thus 
added to his successful work on the Nirangastan this lucid 
interpretation of the cc Matikan-i-Hazar Datastan.” He has 
also prepared a translation of the Gathas which is lying 
ready with him for the last many years and which he hopes 
to publish in the near future. His thesis on the Iranian 
“ Origin of the Alphabet” * may be brought to the notice of 
all learned world. 

Dr. Taraporevala , Sir, Jehangirshah Coyaji , Dastur 
Dhalla and Others. 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala is doing useful work in a 
general way and is engaged at present on the preparation 
of a translation of the Gath as. He has had a very success¬ 
ful career at the academies in Europe ‘and in professorial 
line in India, and at present helds the responsible post of 
the Principal of M. F. Cama Athornan Institute, a Semi¬ 
nary preparing boys of the Zoroastrian priestly community 
for a career in their holy profession. Sir Jehangirshah 
C. Coyaji is an ardent Iranist and has just given us his 
learned studies on Sino-Iranian subjects. Dastur Dr, M. N. 
Dhalla’s works on “Zoroastrian Civilization”, “Zoroastrian 
Theology”, etc. are quite well known to need special notice. 
Dr. M. B. Daver, Mr. Khudabax E. Punegar, Mr. R. F. 
Goreval Mr. Sohrab Naoroji Kanga, Mr. H. F. Cbacha, 
Ervad Rustamji D. Meherjirana, Mr. J. C. Tarapore and 
Miss Arnavaj Rustamji Paymaster are those who have been 
helping to keep the torch of Iranian learning burning and 
active in our midst. We may also note here the valuable 
services of Mr. Jehangir B. Yakil, the former Secretary of 
the Gatha Society, to the revival of interest in Zoroastria¬ 
nism and Iranianism. He is a quiet worker in the fields 


* Contributed to Dr. J. J. Modi Memorise Volume. The Fort Printing 
Press, Bombay. 
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of comparative religions. His former paper on “the influence 
of Iran on India” and the one he is reading before us 
today are instances of his quiet work. 

Pavry family , Jamshed Unvala and Miss Dhun 
Anklesaria. 

Dasturji Ehurshedji Pavry and his children, Dr. Jal 
D. C. Pavry and Miss Bapsy Pavry have acquired inter¬ 
national fame as cultured Iranists. Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala 
has chosen the field of archaeology in which he has achieved 
no mean success. Miss. Dhun Behramgore Anklesaria 
promises keeping up the learned traditions of the Ankle¬ 
saria family. 

Mr. D. J ’• Irani^Lady Dastur and Mr . F. K . D. Adachanju 

Mr. Dinshah J. Irani’s activity and interest in the 
field of old Iranian research are praiseworthy endeavours 
in the midst of his exacting professional work in law ; and 
so also are the w T ork of lady Hormazdyar Dastur who has 
given us a lucid translation of the Gathas, and of Mr. Fare- 
dun K. Dadachandji who has given us his ‘‘Gems from 
the Avesta”, and his illumined studies on “The Holy Fire” 
and the sacred formula of “the Ahunvar”. 

Hindu Scholars' Work in the Field oj Iranian Research . 

What pleases us most is the fact of some of our 
learned Hindu cousins also entering the field of Iranian 
Research, Since the days of Mr. Tilak’s learned work on 
the Artie Home of the Aryans which relied much on 
ancient Iranian lore, and indeed in some cases even from 
before that time, have appeared such interesting works aa 
Professor K. A. Sitaram’s “Iranian Influence on Indian 
Culture”, Dr. P. D. Gune’s “Indo-Iranian Migrations in the 
Light of Mittani Records’’, Dr. R. Shamashashtry’s “India 
under the Iranians”, Dr. S. K. Belvaikar’s “Original Home 
of the Aryans”, Dr. Manilal Patel’s “The Navoroz ; its 
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History and its Significance”, Professor K. Chattopa- 
dhyaya’s “Indo-Iranian Religious Schism”, etc. All these 
authors have dealt with their subjects with the fullest 
sympathy and deep interest in them. 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Chatterji of Bengal has produced 
remarkable treatises on the life and teaching of Zarathushtra 
which it would do both Hindus and Par sees good to read 
from page to page. 

Iranian Scholarship keeps alive the Thought and Memory 
of a Great and Mighty Race . 

It will thus be seen that notwithstanding inherent 
difficulties and other hitches, the study of ancient Iranian 
culture is going on steadily all over the world. We need 
hardly say that we have noticed the work of some of the 
living writers only, with references to a few others whose 
work is not properly known on this side. We therefore 
regret we have had no opportunity of treating the subject 
more exhaustively and therefore we may have omitted 
noticing other valued workers giving their share in this 
noble work of keeping alive the thought and memory of one 
of the greatest and most celebrated branches of the human 


race. 



IRAN AND INDIA : 


An Unceasing Friendly Contact between the Great 
Aryan Races . 

SOHRAB JaMSHEDJKE BlJLSARA, M. A. 

The Home of the Early Aryans lay in the Extreme North, 

Scientists tell us that the human race has had the habi¬ 
tation of at least 10,000,000 years on this planet. They 
also tell us that the first part of this globe which was ready 
to maintain life was the polar region, because the rest of 
it was yet too hot for life to live on it, 

A page of human history connected with the early life 
of the earth and describing the most ancient life events, is 
preserved among the life records of the Iranian race. It 
says that in the beginning of human life on earth our an¬ 
cestors lived in the north polar regions. So science and 
history agree in this primal fact of human history. Indeed 
the conclusions of science would apply to both the poles as 
the places on this globe where life might arise at the earliest, 
still the distribution of the human race over the earth shows 
that their beginnings must have been made in the north 
polar regions and not in the south. 

This early record of Iranian History goes on to say 
that in our ancient home life became so prolific and crowd¬ 
ed in the days of the great Yima Khshaeta that he had to 
extend human habitations southwards by three stages. Even 
when this great march of humanity commenced southwards 
there was almost perpetual winter in their old settlements, 
for cold prevailed there for ten months and a mild summer 
for only two. This apparently assumes a huge stay of hu¬ 
man beings in the polar regions before they moved south¬ 
wards. 



The early Aryan Stock and Its Faith . 

Our Aryan ancestors early recognised the existence of 
the Supreme Being in all their contacts with Nature, and 
found Him living in the heavens and on earth, in the stars 
and in the sun, in the moon, the auroras and the dawns, in 
seas and in rivers, in mountains and in valleys, in trees and in 
all glories of the field and of the garden. All Aryans wor¬ 
shipped in the Grand Temple of Nature and were lifted more 
near God in it than in any other form of worship. They felt 
themselves closer to God in it, and lived in Him then. They 
experienced in it more than ever the warmth of His Fatherly 
Love, and His Providential Care over ail beings. They led 
more innocent and more pure life than when they were de¬ 
tached from Nature in later anions. 

It seems that they were early conscious of the existence 
and presence of the Divine Being in all creation, and as in 
every other thing, even in religious beliefs the early Aryans 
held very lofty ideas about the Divinity when Yima was 
ruling in his primal wisdom. They then were a united 
family of one compact stock, believing in one Supreme Fath¬ 
er Who loved and guided them for their eternal blessing. 

The Glories of the great Yima Khshaeta or Jamshid , 

Yima Khshaeta or Jamshid, as we know hiha in the lat¬ 
ter form of the name, was the son of Vivanghvant and there¬ 
fore is identical with the Indian personage Yama Vivasvat. 
According to the Avesta and other history preserved by the 
Iranians his sovereignty was a period of the greatest bril¬ 
liance in the early stage of human progress, and life, industry 
and prosperity advanced in every way throughout the first 
communities of the human race under his regime which ex¬ 
tended over all men and over all other creatures on earth. 

While blessings of peace, industry and prosperity were 
daily increasing, the Supreme Being Ahura Mazda or the 
All-Wise Lord, warned Yima of the calamities of the Ice 
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Age that was to come soon, and gave him the inspiration to 
plan remedies for meeting the same. He was to construct 
the place of safety for preserving the best of men and 
animals and other good things of the world. That place is 
known as “ Vara ” a name still preserved by the Aryan 
Hindus in the name forms of Marwar, Anhilwar, Kathiawar, 
and probably in “ Wala ” in the names Gujranwala, Chilian- 
wala and some others. 

The Avesta observes that so great was the spiritual 
eminence of Yima Khshaeta that the divine office of the Guide 
and Teacher of Mankind was offered to "Yima, which he de¬ 
clined owing to incapacity for so great and heavenly a task 
in those most early times. 

An Evil Thought overtakes Yima the Glorious. 

The Avesta however invests him with the triple glory 
of the Sovereign, the Hero and the Saviour of Mankind, 
which he continued holding till an evil thought over¬ 
took him The supreme position In which he found himself 
mostly owing to his own endeavour instigated a new thought 
in him. He naturally conceived that the great success his 
efforts had attained and the power and glory with which he 
had found himself invested, indicated his being not an ordi : 
nary man but a personage having in him the essence of 
Divinity which had enabled him to achieve such marvellous 
power and glory. He therefore claimed divine honours from 
his subjects. 

The Ancient Aryans were shocked and revolted against 

Yima. 

The pious Iranians were shocked at such thought and 
gravely resented it. When they found him adamant, they 
rebelled and called to their aid Bivaraspa, nicknamed Azi 
Dahaka or Zahhak, the Sovereign of Iranian origin of the 
Semite nations. 
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The AVesta continues to say that the moment this wick¬ 
ed thought entered Yima, the triple glory left him and so 
departed the mysterious influence he exercised on mankind. 
He was therefore defeated and forced to flee to the eastern 
lands with some faithful adherents. He first settled in the 
glorious land of Haetumant which is represented in modern 
Iranian and Afghan Seistan. Here he married a princess 
of the ruling sovereign, and his progeny by that marriage 
became afterwards the celebrated Prince-Champions of 
Seistan. 

Was yima the Founder of the Hindu Race and Religion ? 

Pressure of Bivaraspa however compelled Yima to leave 
this asylum and so he retired into India with his faithful 
adherents. 

This immigration of Yima and his adherents into 
ancient India makes a startling suggestion. He was the 
same personage as the Yama Vivas vat of the Hindus. The 
latter is said to have been the brother of the celebrated 
Manu. The Iranian records do not however make note of 
any such brother. Might that show that Yima, Yama and 
Manu were the same ? The Hindu tendency to give special 
names to national heroes survives even to the modern times. 
Their having named Mr. Gandhi as MahStmi, Mr. Tilak as 
Lokmanya, and Mr. Dadabhoy Noroji as Lokraksi, might 
provide the illustrations to prove that Manu or Mentor was 
only an honorific appellation of Yima or Yama himself. 

Yima’s claim to Divinity agrees with the Hindu ideas of 
godhood, and so he must probably have laid in India the 
foundations of the religion which is known as Hinduism and 
■which after having compounded with itself the cults of the 
earlier inhabitants found in it by him, slowly spread over the 
whole continent and made itself the powerful and all resis¬ 
ting Hindu faith. 
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Bivaraspa or Zahhak's Interest in Ancient India . 

Gandharva his Minister. 

Curiously enough., Bivaraspa, the rival of Yima, is 
shown in later Iranian records to have been interested in non- 
Aryan India, for the Shah Kama says that he had gone to 
India to learn witchcraft there when Prince Thraetaona* a 
direct descendant of Yima, had raised the standard of rebel¬ 
lion against him. Another curious fact is noted in the same 
celebrated work that Gandharva was the Minister of Biva¬ 
raspa then. 

The Great Iranian Hero Kerasap's Compaign in India 
for helping the Aryan Settlers there. 

In any case it seems clear from the Iranian records that 
the early Aryan settlers were constantly harassed by the ear¬ 
lier non-Aryan inhabitants and their chiefs and that they 
were saved from ruin or annihilation by their Iranian cousins. 
The anecdotes show the greatest readiness of the Prince- 
Champions of Seistan to go to the aid of their Indian cousins. 
We have seen above that they constituted the Seistan branch 
of Yima’s descendants. The celebrated hero Kerssspa of that 
house was the first thus to proceed to the help of the Indian 
Aryan sovereign. Although it is said in the K.ersaspa Kama 
that he did so at the suggestion of Bivaraspa, it is more pro¬ 
bable that he did so by claims of blood ties than by any other- 
influence, 'fhis happened immediately after the Ice Age, 
and so might have occurred about 12000 B. C. 

Ancient India's Contact with Egypt or Abyssinia . 

The Kersaspa Nama curiously notes that ancient Egypt¬ 
ians or Abyssinians had come to assist the enemies of the 
Aryan race. This may be found to be a link in the chain 
connecting ancient India with the countries of the west. 

The Historic Value of the Persian Namas . 

The creation of the Shah Nama had led to the forma¬ 
tion of other such Namas by other poets. Amongst them 



are ]Kersasp Nama, Framarz Kama, Barzu Kama, Daraq 
Nama etc. A little romantic element might have entered some 
of them: but a comparison of the Kersasp Nama with the 
Avestan records of the Zemyad Yasht and the Haoma Yasna, 
would show that there is a substantial substratum of. truth 
in all of them. 

The Rule oj the Seistan Princes in India . 

The greafc proximity of Seistan with North-western 
India appears to have led the princes descended from Yima 
that ruled there, to have their sway extended into ancient 
India ; and it seems to have been the custom of the great 
Iranian rulers to have confirmed them in that- sway. Thus 
Manushchihar, the successor of Thraetaona, confirmed Sama 
the successor of Kersasp, on the Seistan throne in the Indian 
Sovereignty. 

Further splitting of the Original Human Stocfc. 

It seems that just previously, during the sovereignty 
of Thraetaona, the human race distinctly split up into three 
main branches of the Aryans, the Tuiryas, and the Sairimas. 
This therefore is a fact distinct from the earlier separation 
of some Aryans under Yima from the ancient Iranian or 
Aryan home, and their having founded the ancient Aryan 
colony in India, which has now grown into the mighty 
Hindu, nation. Continuing chronology on the basis of 
earlier calculations, that further splitting might have occurr¬ 
ed about 11000 B. C. 

The Iranian Hero Framarz in India 
His Great Campaigns in it. 

Later again, the Indian Aryans were once more in 
trouble, and sought aid from their Iranian cousing. The 
great Kavi Usan, the Iranian sovereign and great conqueror, 
commanded the hero Framarz to go to the help of the Indian 
Aryans* This he rendered most efficiently, and he stayed 



long in India for carrying on other campaigns and for de¬ 
stroying wicked agencies, and thus making life more secure 
for the Aryans there. He visited some Hindu saints during 
his compaigns in India. 

The Iranian annals often mention a ruling house of 
the Kaits in India. They were celebrated for astrological 
knowledge, and sometimes friendly missions were sent to 
them by Iranian courts for seeking solutions of various pro- 
biems connected with the future. Framarz however had to 
fight the contemporary Kait for compelling allegiance in 
him. 

Had Ancient India a Contact with Arabia too ? 

The great Rustam in India . 

Another curious fact noted in the Framarz Kama refers 
to the contact of ancient Arabia with India. That is 
another instance of early India maintaining relations with 
western countries. 

The great Rustam also appears to have visited India 
near this time. 

These events took place about 7000 JB. C. if we continue 
the order of chronology discussed above. 

Coming of Zarathushtra , the Righteous One. 

About h thousand years passed by, and there appeared 
in Iran then the Righteous One, Zarathushtra the Spitama. 
When the fame of the great World Teacher reached the 
Indian Aryans, some of their sages went to Iran and dis¬ 
cussed Zarathusthra’s teachings with him. They were kindly 
received and went away convinced of the great Truths 
Zarathushtra preached. 

The facts noted above as well as this fact of Zarathu- 
shtra’s life do away with any ground for the theory that the 
coming of Zarathushtra was the cause of the Hindu cessation 
from the Old Aryan stock. 
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Great Rustam assigned Sovereignty over Indian Dominions, 

Vislitaspa, the Iranian Sovereign, who had accepted the 
teaching of Zarathushtra, had confirmed the great Rustam 
in the Seistan royal house’s rights over the neighbouring 
provinces of India. Thus the long connection of that house 
with India was steadily maintained, and by that right they 
were expected to protect the Indian Aryans from their 
enemies. 

Soon after this, internecine troubles broke out in Iran, 
the great Rustam died, and the hero Framarz who was hold¬ 
ing a sort of viceroyalty in India, had to leave it for defend¬ 
ing his homelands against the enemies of his race. 

Obscure History and a Huge Gap in the World Annals. 

The Rise of the Later Aryans: The Medes and the 
Persians. 

Iran seems to be involved in some great catastrophes 
and the history of the subsequent vast epochs is all lost until 
we come to the first millennium B. C. A new aspect- had 
appeared in Iran of that epoch. The Iranian peoples of the 
north-western and central Asian lands moved southwards 
and created new, powerful and flourishing settlements. 
Amongst these the Medes had emerged early all powerful 
and produced a great conqueror in Cyaxeres tfho extended 
his dominion into India about 600 B. C. 

Almost simultaneously the great Parsirace was rising 
in the further south. Originally it had left its early home¬ 
lands in the north, crossed the Caucasus, settled for some 
time in the neighbourhood of Armenia, and at last in that 
celebrated land known as Perses or Persia in the chronicles 
of the western nations. Under Cyrus the Great And his 
great successor Darius Hystaspes, the Persian armies swept 
over the three continents of Asia, Africa and Europe, and 
established the huge empire extending from the outskirts of 
China to the. regions which bordered on what is modern 
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Austro-Hungary, and from within Russia and Siberia to 
Abyssinia and Southern India, It was a dominion the like 
of which was never seen before and seldom matched after¬ 
wards in the achievements of the great races of the future# 

The Conquests of the Persians in ndia 9 and the 
Spread of Their Dominion over It% 

Cyrus the Great had extended his dominion into India, 
but it was Darius the Great who made it a permanent part 
of the great Persian Empire. The Persian rule over India 
was benevolent as it really was over all subject nations, and 
the Indians appeared to have reciprocated the good feelings 
by participating willingly in the Empire's great campaigns 
even in distant Europe. 

The success of the Alexandrian revolt naturally altered 
the state of dominion in India, but curiously enough 
Cashmere, Ladak and the Northwestern provinces of India 
were bestowed by Alexander on his Iranian relative, the 
sovereign of Bactriana, That probably accounts for Indian 
influences in that province when it was formed into a new 
Kingdom under a Greek ruling house. 

The Parthian Empire and \ Its Long Rule in India . 

The event noted last above was the cause of the founda¬ 
tion of a new great Iranian power in Asia. Some princes 
said to be of Persian blood, who happened to have made 
their home in Bactriana, took offence at the selection of a 
Greek ruler over that Kingdom, and so left it with their 
adherents, settled in Parthia, and soon after established 
there the nucleous of a great empire. 

About B. C. 174, the Parthian dominion spread over 
India*by the conquest of Mithridates I. That event led to 
the establishment of Parthian Settlements and Kingdoms in 
it. Soma of these became great adherents of Buddhism and 
took active part iu its constitution and spread. Recent his¬ 
torical researches have disclosed the great part played by 
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them thus not only in India, but also in distant China where 
they enacted a leading role in the spread of Buddhism in the 
great lands of the far east. 

The Pahllava or Parthian Settlements in India . 

Indian Scripts founded on the Avesian. 

The Indian historian is familiar with the Pahllava or 
Parthian Settlements in Southern India. Pali was the 
language of the Indian Parfchians and its script is a close 
adaptation of the Avestan script. Charts appended to this 
writer’s paper on “The Origin of the.Alphabet”-' show the 
origin of all the alphabets from the Avestan, including the 
Sanskrit and the Ashokan scripts.! We hope also to show 
that Pali script is similarly descended from the Avestan, 

The Long and Beneficial Contract of Sassanian 
Iran with India . 

The Parthian Empire was overthrown by a second 
Persian dominion, the Empire of the Sassanides, in the year 
226 A. C. Artaxerxes or Ardeshir I, the founder of this 
Empire, was a great conqueror and among the far lands his 
arms reached was also India, The history of his career 
which is preserved in Pahlavi, notes a friendly embassy he 
had sent to Kait, the Indian ruler, for an astrological solu¬ 
tion. Sassamian dominion in India seems to have been con¬ 
tinuous since then, as coins of Hormazd I definitely show* 

The adventurous sovereign Behram V, came to India 
about 420 A. C., married an Indian princess and, according 
6o Persian accounts a branch of his descendants by- that 
marriage ruled over the Kingdom of Kanauj. 

Historians of Rajputana and Gujerat refer to the rule 
of houses of Sassanian blood in them. We cannot enter into 
discussions of these difficult problems in the short space of 
this paper, but the fact referred to above as well as the fact 
of-the campaigns of Prince x\ r ushizad in'India under the 

* Sap .Dr. Modi . Memorial Volume. Fort Printing Press , Bombay. 
f See chart opposite this- page, 
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directions of his father Chosroe the Great and of Ms having 
married an Indian Princess while there and his descendants 
having formed some ruling houses in India, are in no wav 
improbable considering the long contact of Iran with India 
through the ages. 

Cultural Contact between Tran and India. 

The name of Chosroe the Great is also associated with 
India in a cultural contact, A Persian embassy from that 
great sovereign had visited the Indian court, and its leader 
the doctor Barzui, had taken away for the Persian academy 
some learned Indian works, including the Pancat antra, and 
the game of Chess. These were introduced into the rest of 
the world by Persia. The former survives in the celebrated 
Persian fable of “Kalila and Damna”. 

The Ajanta frescoes depict in some of them beautiful 
Persian scenes, and include the court scene of the Indian 
Sovereign PulakeSin II receiving the Persian embassy from 
Chosroe II who is more celebrated as Par viz or the Con¬ 
queror. They show the ■ great interest their author took in 
Persia and her people. 

Sudden Fall of Iran's Glorious Dominion : 

Its Recent Revival . 

While three continents were resonant with the arms of 
Chosroe the Conqueror, never a dream came of the catastrophe 
which was soon to befall the great Persian Empire. Though 
segments of it survived to the sixteenth century in northern 
Iran, and a ruling house of Sassanian descent reigned in 
Seistan till the year 1839 A, C., the glory which had made 
Iran supreme for thirteen centuries in late historic times, 
became benumbed for an equally long period, and shows 
signs of revival only now under the galvanizing influence of 
Riza Shah Pahlavi. 

Numerous Early Iranian and Par si Settlements in India, 

The breaking up of the great Sassanian Empire led to 

fnrhViPr Persian immioraHnns irtfrn TnrJin Onr- iraditinnS sav 
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that Providence had guided some leading bands to India. iThe 
beautiful account of their meeting with the Hindu sovereign 
of Sanjan gives a fascinating picture of a fresh and warm 
meeting of brother nations. 

The travels of Cosmos, a contemporary Christian tra¬ 
veller of the sixth century noted Persian settlements in 
Thana, and there are indications of another powerful one in 
the neighbouring Kaliani. The historian of Taimur has 
noted a number of actions in which Zoroastrians and Hindus 
fought side by side in resisting that conqueror in the whole 
of northern Iudia. 

Mr. M. P- Khareghat, the learned Chairman of the 
Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, has referred to the names 
Parsu and Prthu in early Hindu literature and to PcCrasika 
and Pahlava in later. Mr. S. K. Hodivala has compiled a 
volume named “Parsis of Ancient India*” in which he has 
discussed a number of allusions to the Persians in early and 
late Hindu literature and the facts of Iranian influences on 
Hindu and Buddhist beliefs and practices. In his learned 
monograph on the Kisseh-e Sanjan, late Dr, J. J* Modi quotes 
other allusions to the same. 

The Parsis are the remnants of all the above through 
huge epochs covering more than 15,000 years. 

May Parsi and Hindu Bond of Blood live for ever. 

The subject we have reviewed here is a great theme. We 
Could just touch some leading features of it in a short paper 
as this. Such studies are also carried on by other scholars^ 
which we could not all refer to here: but the fact remains that 
we the Iranians and the Indians have always been drawn to 
each other by the thick and never snapping bond of blood* May 
Providence ever preserve that bond, and use it for the eternal 
uplift of our dear Motherland and its vast hosts of popula¬ 
tions raising them above all distinctions of castes and creeds 1 

* Dorab Saklatvala Memorial Series No. II.j Sanj Vartman Pre*s 3 Bombay. 


IDEALS OF LIFE IN THE ZOROASTRIAN 
RELIGION. 

Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, B. A. 

What “Ideal” signifies. 

The word ‘Ideal’, as a noun, means, according to Web¬ 
ster, ‘A mental conception regarded as a standard of perfec¬ 
tion, a model of excellence, beauty etc.’ 

“The ideal is to be attained by selecting and assembling 
in one whole the beauties and perfections which are usually 
seen in different individuals, excluding everything defective 
or unseemly, so as to form a type or model of the species.- 
Thus the Appollo Belvedere is the ideal of the beauty and 
proportion of the human frame”. (Fleming) 

Ethical and aesthetical systems which adopt an ideal 
standard of estimating character, human possibilities or 
subject in art, etc*, come under the category of the term 
‘Idealism’. 

All religions aim at ideals, and, as we shall see later, 
Zoroastrianism is a system of ideals, so much so, that some 
scholars have pronounced it to be a system of idealism* 

According to Webster, the word ‘Life* means “The 
union of the soul and body” and also “ A certain way or 
manner of living with respect to conditions, circumstances* 
character, conduct, occupation etc., hence human affairs”. 

The Meaning of Religion. 

Various definitions have been offered for the term 
‘Religion’. 

Some say that Religion is the Science of Life ; other* 
avow that it is the basis of private virtue and public faith 
and is concerned with the happiness of individuals as well 
as the prosperity of a community or a nation. 



General terms, which would convey the meaning of the 
word 4 Religion’, are not to be found in such languages as the 
Egyptian or the Babylonian, Hebrew or Arabic, Sanskrit 
o.r Chinese, because people of all times considered religion as 
a matter of fact requiring no explanation, just like the daily 
rising and setting of the Sun. Even in the Bible, there is 
no definition of the word ‘Religion’. 

Professor J. H. Kramers of the University of Leiden, 
in his paper on 44 The 4 DaSna’ in the Gathas” in the 
44 Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry”, 
says as under— 

44 Among the great religions of the world, Zoroastria¬ 
nism is by far the first to have developed a word denoting 
the full conception of Religion, as we understand it now, in 
the sense of a theological, ethical and liturgical, combined 
system,” 

44 Zoroastrianism, on the contrary, has in the Avestan 
texts the word ‘daena', which in that early period was 
already used for the whole of the religion of Zoroaster”. 

Dr. Morris Justrow, Jun., Ph. D„ in his well known 
work, “The Study of Religion”, states as under :— 

“ Religion consists of three elements—Cl ) The natural 
recognition of a Power or Powers beyond our control ; 

(2) the feeling of dependence upon this Power or Powers ; 

(3) entering into relations with this Power or Powers.” 

44 Uniting these elements into a single proposition, 
religion may be defined as the natural belief in a Power or 
Powers beyond our control^ and upon whom we feel our¬ 
selves dependent; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt (1) to organisation, (2) to specific acts, and (3) to 
the regulation of conduct, with a view t© establishing 
favourable relations between ourselves and the Power gr 
Powers in question” (Pp* 171-172) 
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The Iranian Prophet expresses his own view of the 
greatness of his religion in the following words “ The 
religion which is the best among existing things, and which 
is based on the Law of Righteousness, advances the progress 
of my settlements, (and which), by means of teachings ins¬ 
pired by words of righteous propensity, would dedicate all 
actions to Trulh.” (Yasna XLIV, 10). 

One of the modern definitions of ‘Religion’ is that it 
consists in subjection to a higher power than any that man 
knows of on earth, with grace responding therefrom. 

Religion in relation to Life . 

With reference to the relation between religion and life, 
Dr. Jastrow observes— 

“Obscure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one feature 
of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency to 
bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out 
all distinctions between an official and an unofficial cult, to 
regulate the entire field of conduct by deductions from 
certain leading religious principles”. 

The bent of the Iranian mind was such that it was 
never tempted to dabble in any sort of mysterious dogmatism. 
Consequently, the mighty religion promulgated by the great 
sage of the East, Zarathushtra Spitama, is the simplest and- 
the mo3t poetical of faiths. Dastur Dr. Dhalla observes, 
“Religion should be such that its ideals can be applied to 
our work-a-day world. Its teachings should be applicable 
to the exigencies of daily life= This is the characteristic of 
Zoroastrianism through its very simplicity”. 

How che Zoroastrian Religion has benefited the 
World by its application to Life. 

In Yasna XLV, 5, we find the holy tenets characterised 
as the “best for mortals to hear“. In Yasna XLYIII, 4, 
we come across the precept, “Whoso would devote his 
mind, 0 Ma^da r to the better thing or the worse, would 



himself shape his religious instinct accordingly, through 
(his) word and deed” Such passages clearly indicate the 
influence which Zoroastrianism has exerted on the character 
of its followers, and show how its tenets serve the practical 
purposes of life. Thus, Zoroastrianism has been rightly 
classified by eminent scholars as one of ‘Creative evolution. 1 

In Vendidad III, 26, we find “He who sows most corn, 
grass and fruit, sows righteousness ; he promotes the reli¬ 
gion of Mazda.” Thus, Zoroastrianism announces that 
thrifty husbandry, practised faithfully in tune with the faith 
of Ahura Mazda, tantamounts to the practice of true religion 
now and here on this earth. Similarly, such tenets as,— 
“The doer of good deeds flourishes through his own 
righteousness” (Yasna XXXIV, 18), “One, who sows corn, 
sows piety (Asha); he advances and promulgates the religion 
of Mazda” (Vendidad III, 31), “He who has children 
is far superior to him who has none”, (Vendidad IV, 47), 
“Give me an offspring that may promote my family or 
house, my borough, my city, my country and its religion” 
(Yasna XLII, 5)—all these show how Zoroastrianism lays 
a particular emphasis on the ethics of everyday life without 
which there could be no religion, and spiritual advancement. 
Zoroastrianism never inculcates asceticism. On the other 
hand, it lays a particular stress on different activities of 
man, prompting him to make strenuous efforts to realise the 
ideals of life. 

Deep Influence exercised on other Faiths by the 
Religion oj Zoroaster . 

Eminent scholars have pronounced Zoroastrianism as a 
mighty religion. It is considered mighty not only because 
it exercised a sublime influence, for ages, over a mighty 
people, but on account oE its divine tenets and lofty ethics. 
It has been considered mighty not only on account of its 
intrinsic merits, hut also on account of its most salubrious 
influence on other religions. Professor F, J.Foakes Jackso# 
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of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, in his paper 
•‘The Influence o£ Iran upon Early Judaism and Christia¬ 
nity”, contributed to “Oriental Studies in honour of Cur- 
setji Erachji Pavry”, observes, —“But Persia did more than 
protect Judaism : it enriched it. The religion o£ Israel had 
taught that God exercised a righteous, but somewhat 
arbitrary rule. Like a terrible King, He did evil as well as 
good. But under Persian influence the Jews began to realise 
that life is a struggle between good and evil with God 
always on the side of good, that there are two spiritual 
worlds in constant conflict with one another.” 

The same scholar further observes,—“ Historians of 
the life and thought in the Christian Church have uniformly 
displayed a tendency to ignore the important part played by 
the religious ideas of Iran, nor can the writer of this brief 
chapter plead guiltless in this respect. But the subject is 
worthy of serious attention from the theologians of the 
future, whether they be Jew or Christian ; and if these few 
remarks prove a stimulus for further study of the subject, 
they will not have been made in vain ”, 

What Western Civilization owes to it. 

Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, in his “ Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ”, has shown us that 
“ Among the # civilized nations of the Early East, the history 
of the Avestan nation, apart from its ethnological impor¬ 
tance, lucidly illustrates the fact so long questioned, that 
several of the germs of what is best in Western Civilization 
are to be detected in the doctrines and institutions of 
Iranian antiquity”. 

Primitive men tried, though in a crude form, to study 
the laws of life and t.o harmonize their activities with their 
surroundings. The world being then one of mysterious 
forces, religion was a system of speculation regarding the 
Unknowable. With the development of culture, beginnings 
were made in agriculture and irrigation, and in course of 



time city life came into vogue. Such a life gave birth to 
the ritual, and men began to conform to the order of the 
Universe : thus religion became a binding power,—binding 
men to God, the individual to the community, and spirit to 
spirit. It was then what we now call Nature-worship. It 
was at this critical juncture, that the Bactrian Sage appeared 
on the scene, and promulgated his sublime religion with 
Ahura Mazda as the fountain-source of all inspiration, 

Zoroaster was the Founder of Monotheism . 

Zoroaster laid the greatest stress on the importance of 
the adoration of one Supreme Being in lieu of the former 
nature worship with a multiplicity of gods. Thus, Zarathu- 
shtra kid the foundation of a sublime monotheism. The law 
of Ahura Mazda is the law of our existence, which law com¬ 
prehends what is recognised as the moral law : and reduced 
to a system, the code of moral laws becomes the most essen¬ 
tial element in what is known as the Zoroastrian Religion, 

The supreme Lord of the Creation* Ahura Mazda, is 
Wise, Holy, Just, Benign. He is the Fountain of Love 
and Embodiment of Truth. The Gathas, the quintessence 
of Zoroastrianism, give us the most sublime and comprehen¬ 
sive conception of Ahura Mazda with supreme attributes 9 
which are not limited by Time or Space. Nothing higher 
could be conceived than the Sublime Majesty of Ahura 
Mazda. 

Bis conception of the supreme Attributes of God. 

In the later A vesta, there is a mention about " The 
Immortal Holy Ones”, the Amesha-Spentas. In later 
theology, they are considered as Archangels; but as a 
matter of fact, “ They are within the Being of God, not 
separate from him.” According to the true Zoroastrian 
concept, these attributes are part and parcel of Ahura 
Mazda, who is always to be taken as an Indivisible Entity. 
Tested rationally, this concept stands good for all times and 



tor all climes. In their respective spheres, the conflicting 
forces of Nature cannot be all powerful; if that were so, the 
natural and harmonious development of the forces of Nature 
would be replaced by confusiun and chaos, and thus, the 
theory of Monotheism would have no place in our reasoning. 
According to the well thought out concept of the early 
Avesta, the Amesha-Spentas are only the great attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. This true Zoroastrian concept is a very 
important landmark in the history of the science of religion. 

How the Knowledge of these Attributes 
influences the Faithful • 

Let us now examine how far human conduct and 
character can be influenced by the Amesha-Spentas. These 
abstract and ethical conceptions, besides the concept of 

(i) Ahura Mazda discussed above, are as under— 

(2) Vohu-mano, the Good Mind, Benevolence, Love. 

(3) Asha-vahishta, the Highest Holiness, the Highest 
Righteousness 

(4) Khshatra-vairya, the Divine Sovereignty. 

(5) Spenfca-Aramaiti, the Spirit of Devotion and Duty. 

(6) Haurvatat ,U nmrsal Spiritual Happiness, Per¬ 
fection. 

(7) AmSretat, Immortality. 

(2) Vohu-mano, the Good Thought, Benevolence or 
Love gives birth to good words and good deeds. Good 
thought suggests kindness not only to mankind but also to 
dumb animals. In Zoroaster’s time the chief occupation of 
the Iranians was agriculture including animal husbandry ; 
hence, the precept of good thought, benevolence and love 
was of prime importance. Out of this concept has naturally 
arisen the well praised triad of Humata, Hukhta, Huvarshta, 
Good Thoughts, Good Words and Gocd Deeds. 

(3) Asha, the Law of Righteousness, governs the 
Kingdom of Ahura Mazda ; all other laws are subordinate 
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to Asha. M Indeed God Himself is Asha, the Holy Law of 
Perfection. * He is the Supreme Father of the Order which 
arose from His Righteous Perfection’ ; He therefore * hath 
established the Law/ 6 In His Divine State* Duty pur. 
sueth the Righteous Law of Justice and Truth’ ; * He hath 
established Sublime Truths ’ ; for the rational hath He given 
the Doctrines ; * He hath issued the Canon and * the Com¬ 
mandment’, * He hath established the Laws of Conscience’/’ 
“(GODIN THE GAT HAS ” by Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, 
m. a.) This concept of Asha,—the Holy and Immortal Law 
of the Universe, proves Zoroaster’s keen-sightedness into the 
practical side of life. 

(4) Khshathra-vairya, the Divine Sovereignty, is the 
outcome of Ahura Mazda’s Spiritual Eminence and is exer¬ 
cised out of His Benevolence. His object to place man in 
the world is to lift him. During all the vicissitudes of life 
man is guided and protected by His Loving Father, Ahura 
Mazda. In the battle of life, man is likely to lose courage, 
and at such junctures, man’s faith in the Guarding Power of 
Ahura Mazda is of great importance. While performing his 
duty, man has to face several odds, and it is then that he 
hopes for, nay, he is confident of, help from the Divine and 
Loving Father, Ahura Mazda. 

(5) Spenta-Armaiti, the Spirit of Devotion and Duty, 
indicates a harmonious relation between Ahura Mazda and 
man, Ahura Mazda befriends the virtuous. The true 
Zoroastrian prays for His Blessings. Ahura Mazda lends 
His Helping Hand to mao when he is likely to fall unwitt¬ 
ingly. Every worthy soul is given the Spiritual Blessing 
in God’s good time, because all material blessings are only 
the means to the end, and that end is nothing but the perfec¬ 
tion of self-consciousness; man can reach this highest goal 
by his honest efforts and the Grace of the Divine Father. 

(6) Haurvatat, Spiritual Happiness of Universal Per¬ 
fection, can be attained only by a correct life in conformity 
with the Law of Asha, guided : by Vohu-mano, This bliss 
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can be achieved by man, only if he discards selfishness. One 
of the noblest of teachings in the Gathas is.—Happiness is 
to him, who makes others happy.” When man thinks of 
the happiness of others, he is in tune with the Divine Father 
always thinking of the happiness of His entire creation. 

(7) Ameretat, Immortality, can be achieved by man 
only if he follows the dictates of his inner light. This long 
life not only means a good physical life on this earth, but it 
also means an eternal spiritual life here and hereafter in 
perfect harmony with the Divine Father. 

Eow the Faith of Zarathushtra helps Man be in 
Tune with (he Infinite , 

By acting in tune with the Infinite, man can attain the 
highest goal, namely, the acquisition of all the Divine Attri¬ 
butes mentioned above: This is possible and feasible, 
because All Merciful Providence is sure to reward the 
virtuous, 

The noble mission of Zarathushtra is explained by him¬ 
self in his Holy Song in Yasna XXVIII, 4— 

“I who would devote my soul to the Divine 
Symphony of the Heavenly Blessing 
By means of the Pure Reason and the Affection 
and Power of the Good Mind, 
And have been knowing well the Blessings of the 
Deeds of the Lord Who is the Wisest One, 
As long as I have the will and power, 

So long will I teach the world to aspire after 

Righteousness/, 

(Mr. S, J. Bulsara’s translation in Iran League Quar¬ 
terly, Volume III No. 4, Page 261). 

In the Gathas, we find Zoroa3ter explaining his mission 
to those who had assembled from near and afar to listen to 
his message. There he enjoins one and all to use their eyes, 
their ears, and their intellect, so as to judge for themselves 
whether they should accept or reject the truths and precepts 
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which he had learned from the Wise Lord, Ahura Mazda, by 
intuition, divine inspiration and deep meditation. He asked 
them whether they should surrender their mind and soul to 
Spenta Mainyu, the Beneficent Influence or to Angra 
Mainyu, the Evil Influence, at the same time warning them 
that those who made the latter choice, would have nothing 
but woe as their lot. (Yasna XXX, and XLV). 

This philosopher and prophet of Iran also told them 
that those who follow the precepts of the true faith and be 
righteous shall have the Bliss of the Best Mind (Vahishtem 
Mano), as their reward. (Yasna XXX, 4). 

The most prominent features of Zoroaster’s teachings 
were the formation of good mind and the salvation of the 
soul He wants to guide, convince and direct all, including 
even the erring, to the right path. In Yasna XXXI, he 
addresses Ahura Mazda in the following wordB :— 

“Grant Thou, 0 Holy Spirit by means of the Soul’s 
holy fervour, and by Righteousness point out to both the 
good and the erring people, the joy of heavenly and happy 
acumen and what would be as holy Canon for the discreet 
and with the tongue of Thy own mouth tell us for 
Enlightenment, 

That therewith may we bring all the living to Faith.” 

(Mr, S. J. Bulsara’s translation in the Iran League 
Quarterly, Volume III, No. 4, Page 262.) 

Zarathushtra ' 1 $ Teaching solves the Problem of Evil % 

In Yasna XLY, 2, we find the most important sermon 
of Zoroaster regarding the origin of good and evil— 

“I first speak to you about the two spirits of the world 
c£ whom the Bounteous One spoke to him, who was Angra, 
thus, ‘Not our minds, nor teachings, nor intellects, nor 
beliefs, nor words, nor actions, nor consciences, nor souls 

accord with one another”. 
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This principle of Good and Evil is the most important 
point in the Zoroastrian religion: in fact, it should prove the 
beacon-light to the suffering world, especially the modern 
world,. 

Our standard of happiness being very imperfect, we 
generally exclaim, most impatiently, “Oh, where is the 
justice of God ? Is this the working of an All Merciful 
Providence ? Why should good men suffer and the evil ones 
prosper? etc., etc./' when we see so much misery around us. 
Different religions give different solutions of this important 
problem. 

Those, who study Zoroastrianism superficially, suspect 
that there is Dualism in this religion, but 1 hat is a wrong idea. 
This erroneous notion arises from the fact that in later Avesta, 
the concept of Ahura Mazda, the Supreme Lord, was wrongly 
identified with Spsnta Maihyu, the Beneficent Principle ; and 
as the true nature of Evil could not be properly judged, 
Angra Mainyu or Ahriman was wrongly considered an 
opponent of Ahura Mazda. 

The nature of Good and Evil can be best understood, 
if we study clearly the following elucidation given by 
Mr. Bulsara. 

“The All-seeing Lord knows that man must work out 
his salvation himself, so He has allowed him freedom to act s 
which he could have withheld when we see that even a 
human hypnotiser can completely enslave the will. But this 
freedom is necessary for human development, so God has 
allowed it, because He is Benevolent, and plans what is best 
for man. By this freedom, man chooses in his acts either 
the right or the wrong, and God as Judge assigns His re. 
compense, accordingly. As'man has in him the germ of 
Perfection, he invariably suffers pain in the effects of Vice, 
and feels happiness in those of Virtue- It is justice there¬ 
fore, which supplies the impulse for Perfection, which throws, 
us under the deepest obligation to the Kind God. His Love 
Would have been great even though He had been the strictest 



in Justice, but He is Merciful too, and takes out weakness 
kindly : our happiness fcr being good is more, and our 
suffering for being wicked less than what we ‘strictly’ deserve. 
Man is imperfect, and therefore he must err, and conse¬ 
quently suffer, for so requires the Law of Justice and 
Development. But God is so kind that He thus makes this 
suffering as light as possible, and besides always exerts His 
Kindness to prevent man from falling. If he could have 
helped it, He would have put an end to all suffering : but 
without it man cannot rise, for, suffering impels him to 
virtue by warning him from the Path of Error. And God 
loves that man should rather rise into Perfection than ever 
remain in Darkness/’ (“GOD IN THE GATHAS” by 
Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M. A.). 

Mr. Bulsara rightly denies the existence of Dualism in 
the Zoroastrian religion : he observes,—“Those who state 
that Zoroastrianism is Dualism, meaning thereby that it 
preaches belief in two gods equally powerful, one good and 
the other bad, and so forth, know not the very rudiments of 
Avestan theology, for, though several mistaken ideas have 
arisen on confounding the true poetry, the colour and the 
disguised meaning of several Avestan writings, with their 
literal signification, the real Zoroastrian faith teaches no such 
belief; nor does it express a plurality of gods ; nor a God 
Who is the cause both of Good and Evil, including in Evil 
even imperfection ; nor a God who deprives men of the free 
exercise of their Will; nor a growing God ; nor a God of 
Whom no idea however distant and imperfect can be formed. 
Zoroastrianism believes as much as any one else that the 
imperfect man cannot form the full idea of God, but that 
does not prevent it from predicating Perfect Attributes of 
Him.” (“GOD IN THE GATHAS” by Mr. Sohrab 
J. Bulsara, M. A.). 

It would not be inopportune here to observe that the 
neo-realist school of philosophic thought, under the leader¬ 
ship of Bertrand Russel, seem to be greatly influenced in their 
metaphysics by Zoroastrianism; they admit the reality of 
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Evil: but they are so much overwhelmed by the evils 
prevailing in ordinary life that they even consider God to be 
finite, and opine that man must unite with God to drive out 
Evil: this they call ‘Meliorism.’ 

Can Suffering appear as Unjustified Evil . 

Since Zoroastrianism teaches that the good and evil 
experiences of liEe are governed by God, one may be naturally 
tempted to enquire into the origin of unmerited evils, such as 
a hereditary disease or the ruination of individuals as the 
result of a big conflagration or an earthquake. 

We shall try to find out the solution of this problem in 
the words of the late Shams-ul-Ulema Dr, Sir J. J. Modi, 
Kt., C- I. E., B. A., Ph. D.j LL, D t? who observes that in 
case of an affliction brought about not through our own 
faults or transgressions, but through circumstances, over 
which we have no control, we should affirm our faith in God 
and bear those sufferings with a confident hope that those 
sufferings are a trial for u,«, and that everything will be right 
in the end. He adds that at the time of our tribulation and 
trouble, we should, on the one hand, endeavour to relieve our 
sufferings and contribute to the advancement of our 
happiness, and, on the other hand, we should put implicit 
faith in Ahura Mazda and believe that everything is intended 
by Ahura Mazda for our good, fle further observes that 
these two thoughts will, first of all make us contented, and 
secondly, they will teach us to maintain an even balance of 
mind in prosperity and adversity, and thus conduce to our 
well being. 

How Zarathushtra > s Teachings interrelate 
Ethics and Religion . 

The relation between Ethics and Religion is so very in¬ 
timate and essential that often times we fail to differentiate 
between the two- Broadly speaking man’s duties are classi¬ 
fied under two divisions : (1) Those that guide him in bis 
relations with God j (2) those that are concerned about his 



own self and about hie relations with the Creation. The first- 
type of duties falls under the category of Religion, and the 
second comes under the domain of Ethics. 

At any and every .stage of civilization, man is surround¬ 
ed by forces of Nature, which seem more or less beyond hip 
control. This consciousness of physical weakness is univer¬ 
sal. Among the savages, this feeling bursts forth in a desire 
to fly from the influence of evil spirits; among the civilized, 
this feeling assumes the shape of desire for fellowship with 
the Divine : such a religious aspiration is characteristic of the 
highest civilization. 

Even those, who ordinarily care very little for religion, 
feel anxious, especially, in times of danger, to seek help from 
a Being, Whom they consider to be Supreme and Divine. 
The conception regarding such a Being differs at every stage 
of civilization. 

In Zoroastrianism, Ahura Mazda has been considered an 
All-Wise, Just, Benign and Loving Father. This concep¬ 
tion of Goodness and Power was higher and clearer than 
what was revealed to man before Zoroaster appeared on the 
scene. This God-ideal has exerted a remarkable influence 
upon humanity of all climes and times. Zoroaster relied 
upon it for bringing about a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

As is said in the Gathas, God does not forsake us after 
placing us in this World. “He is Guardian and Friend 
during lives.” (Yasna XLIY, 2). “He is Protector during 
troubles.” (Yasna XLVI, 7). “He is the Friend,, the 
Brother and the Father of the earnest follower of the True 
Doctrine.” (Yasna XLV, 11). “He aideth the realisation 
of Righteous Perfection.” (Yasna XL1IL 4). 

Even a cursory study of life and teachings of Zoroaster 
cannot fail to bring to our notice the practical way in which 
he applied his principles and tenets to the daily experiences 
of life. Those principles, inculcated thousands of years ajga ; 
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have stood the test of time and stand good even to-day # 
The chief characteristic of Zoroaster’s teachings is their 
practical reasonableness which has influenced directly and in¬ 
directly the history of the world. His teachings reveal his 
impartiality, his broadmindedness and philanthropy. 

Only a few great men have materially influenced the 
history of the world. One of such men was Zarathushtra, 
the prophet of ancient Iran. He brought about a funda¬ 
mental change in the nature of human society. His influence, 
is perceptible not only in the realm of ethics and politics but 
also in the affairs of the working world. 

Stretching our imagination to those distant times when 
Zoroaster walked and talked in Iran, we find him a tower¬ 
ing personality with a super-human intellect, with a 
remarkable moral boldness, as can be judged by the influence 
of his teachings. 

How Zoroaster's Faith raised Society to its 
Honoured Position . 

Zoroaster’s work was not only religious, but was also 
social. He had to face practically the same problems as we 
have to do to-day. With a very keen discerning eye, he 
could judge aright of human nature, and the means em¬ 
ployed by him then can prove of great utility even to- day. 

No doubt, each society differs from every other society, 
in-as-much-as it is the product of heredity and envoiron- 
ment. But so far as fundamentals are concerned, humanity 
is much the same in all times and climes. Though Zara- 
thushtra’s religion incidentally improved upon local atmos¬ 
phere and local coloring of the former religion of Iran and 
though many of his teachings might have to meet local pre¬ 
judices and conditions, his insight into human nature was so 
remarkably profound that his religion may be justly con¬ 
sidered a Universal Religion* 
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As a Greek philosopher has observed, man is a sociable 
animal. None can live to himself alone. Men are inter¬ 
dependent. An individual is bound to influence those around 
him, and he in his turn is sure to be influenced by them. We 
are influenced by our parents and other members of the 
family and by social customs. Similarly, Zoroaster, as a 
profound thinker and a great teacher left an everlasting 
effect upon the religious and social thought of his times, 
which influence, in its turn, has left its mark on the society 
of all times since then. 

In order that we may well understand the cause or 
causes of that remarkable religious and social revolution, we 
must carefully study primary human motives. Human 
motives are almost numberless and complex ; but some of 
them are almost universal, and we should study their charac¬ 
teristics. 

Philosophers have taught us that man has a natural 
desire to spare his energy as far as possible in his everyday 
life. This kind of a general inertia has brought into play so 
many inventions by a few giant intellects that have largely 
contributed towards civilization. A similar desire is to. be 
noticed in the domain o? religion or in social life or even in 
politics Just as a few men of inventive genius’have worked 
wonders in the domain of science and arts, a few great 
thinkers, statesmen and religious reformers have influenced 
great masses of men who are generally affected by mental 
and moral inertia. Zoroaster was such a great reformer and 
he brought about a revolution not only in the religious 
thought but also in the social customs of Lis times. And 
although he was met by several prejudices, which probably 
cost him his life, his teachings overcame the mental and 
moral inertia in course of a few centuries and ultimately 
brought about such wonderful results as have staggered 
humanity* 
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The Deep Wisdom of Zarathushtra 1 s Teachings . 

The Prophet of ancient Iran was first a thinker and then 
a teacher. Although he taught his followers to tell the truth, 
or to be pure in body and soul, or to love the Heavenly 
Father and also their neighbours and to serve the poor and 
the needy, and also to be kind to the dumb animals, he did 
not preach moral truths in a desultory or perfunctory man¬ 
ner but considered those moral truths as interdependent and 
affecting the life of man as a whole. With such a philoso¬ 
phical purpose in view he pondered over man’s spiritual and 
moral life as an indivisible entity and thought out a system 
of First Principles of Life, from which such virtues as 
honesty, prudence, etc., are only the natural deductions. To 
elucidate this point we shall take a few instances. In G^tha 
53-5, we find the Universal Standard and the Law of mutual 
intercourse, namely, “ Let Rectitude be your mutual bond.” 
From this fundamental principle many moral deductions can 
be drawn- In Gatha 43-1, we get the noble idea expressed 
in an equally noble manner,—“ Only that, which is good 
for anybody what-so-ever, can be good for one’s own self.” 
From this profound truth we can easily deduce the maxim 
which we daily hear in life,—“ Do unto others as you would 
that they should do to you, ” In Gatha 30-3, we find a very 
profound and all-embracing moral precept,—“ Of them two, 
those who are the wise would choose the Truth, but not 
would the unwise do so. ” 

In Gatha 34-8, we find the sublime principle,— M One 
who does not perceive Rectitude, the good Conscience is yet 
far from him. ” In Gatha 49-5, we find the guiding prin¬ 
ciple,— u One who purifies his faith by the good Conscience,” 
and in Gatha 48-3, we find the height of sublimity in the 
noble principle,—“.By means of the deeds of good Consci¬ 
ence one becomes God-like ” 

In Gatha 31-7, we find the profound truth,—“ Vahie- 
shtem Mano (the Best Mind) which is the seat of Righ¬ 
teousness, is the only source of Discretion ”, 
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In Gatha 53-2, we find the guiding principle,—“ Teach 
us the Straight Path, which is the Creed the Loving Ahura 
hath given. ” 

In Gatha 34-12, we find the sublime principle,—" Tell 
me. Oh Mazda, so that I may hear, that one has to pursue 
truths for gaining blessings. ” 

The modern world will be much wiser, if the following 
practical principles are studied well ;— u He also is sinful, 
who is friendly to the sinful, and he is virtuous who is a 
friend of the virtuous. ” —(Gatha, 46, 6). “ Let not honest 
people give precedence to the villains ” — (Gatha, 46-9). 
$ * Evil to the evil-doer, aifd happy blessing to the good. ” — 
(Gathas, 43-5), These principles clearly prove that tbe 
virtue of charity is not the only requisite, but an active good 
will and spirit of service are of prime importance. 

What could be more educative than the pithy principle, 

$t Of the Self. the Lower and tbe Higher ” .(Gatha, 

43-3). This clearly shows the dual nature of humanity, 
namely, the physical tendencies and spiritual propensities. In 
the same connection we find the precept* “ Give me the best 
of all (gifts) viz., the Truest Self. (Gatha 13-2). In 
Gatha 28-2, we find the equally noble desire, “ So that 
Spenta (Mainyu) might establish us in person ality.’’ 

In Gatha 53-8, we find the supreme moral principle, 
“ Let both the high and the low, by virtue of moral courage, 
achieve Self-Consciousness, Self-determination and Self- 
satisfaction. ” This reminds us of Tennyson's well known 
line <c Self-knowledge, Self*reverence and Self-discipline. n 
It equally reminds us of the fact that the Prophet of Iran 
was averse to asceticism and extolled the life of a worldly 
man, Zarathushtra preached the philosophy of Action as 
opposed to Renunciation. 

Zarathushtra never tolerated the idea of the annihilation 
of desires, but he preached that our desires should be good 
and be the outcome of the Spirit of Devotion and Du tv 
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(Armaiti). In Yasna, 28-7. we find “ Let Armaiti inspire 
our desires. “In the same connection* we find “ Benevolent 
Mazda Ahurar, let us attain our end (Gatha, 61-16), In 
Gatha 45-9, we find the noble desire,—“ May God grant us 
the energy of promoting the increase of our cattle and 
men, ” 

For the perfect guidance cf the Self, man has been en¬ 
dowed with the gift of conscience, which he has to use for 
his own guidance on all occasions •* “ The man who follows 
the multitude is a blind man. What he hears, .that he becomes 
(because has no strength of character). May Ahura whose 
remembrance does us good, inspire, the Conscience. “ (GStha 
32-6). In the same connection, we have “ That way we 
shall get perfection, which way the Self inclines.” (Gatha, 
53-9), Wbat could be more heartening than the principle 

preached in. Gatha 48-5 —“ Let the world flourish, 

and afford scope for the free play of our aspiration.” The 
inward call of the soul can be realised by following the 
principle laid down in Gltha 45-5, —“ Those, who place 
their faith and choice in Me, attain Universal Self*realisation 
and Immortality,” 

What Zarathuslitra taught to be the Summum Bonum. 

For the realization of the Self, man has to work out his 
own way,—“'Where Freedom of choice, has been given to 
the Will. “ In Gatha 46-7, we find the principle that for 
man’s guidance “ God 7 Church and the Conscience are the 
real sources of strength.” In the same connection, Gatha 
46-12, teaches us, “ Whenever amongst the heathens of 
Turan righteousness makes its appearance, material pros¬ 
perity also increases, by virtue of a life of labour. Forthwith 
conscience comes to their aid and Mazda Ahura teaches them 
the way to bliss. ” In Gatha 33-2, we find the most pra¬ 
ctical principle for the advancement of men, “ Those, who 
fight the evil in word, thought arid deed, who work hard for 
and dedicate themselves to the good, advance the wishes of 
Ahura Mazda and fulfil His Pleasure. ” 
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And finally we come to the principle of the summuin 
bonum of life, in a very small prayer which every true Zoro- 
asfcrian utters dozens of times everyday, "Righteousness is 
the greatest good, and Bliss it is. There is a Rule of Life, 
and it is in this, that c virtue for the sake of virtue, (is) the 
greatest good”. 

Bis Sublime Code of Ethics . 

We shall now turn our attention to the Zoroastrian code 
of Echics. For the sake of convenience, we shall divide it 
into personal, social and legal ethics. 

Under the category of personal ethics, we may consider 
prayers, purity of mind and body, rules of conduct, diligence, 
reward and punishment, etc. 

Social ethics may embrace manners and customs, com¬ 
munal affairs, trade and commerce, etc. 

Under the class of legal ethics, we may discuss codes of 
criminal and civil law, administration of justice, etc. 

The Nobe Life the Zarathushtran Lives . 

Leaving bed at tbe break of dawn, a Zoroastrian has to 
offer prayer to Ahura Mazda for having protected him dur¬ 
ing sleep. In course of the day of 24 hours, he is supposed 
to offer prayers five times. He has to offer short prayers 
after satisfying natural purposes. On eyery occasion of 
offering prayer, he has to wash his hands, face and,feet. The 
well known homely adage,—“ Cleanliness is next to godli¬ 
ness M applies more to a Zoroastrian than to members of any 
other community in the world. 

The prayers, that a Zoroastrian offers, always contain 
the good wishes for the ruler, members of his own commu¬ 
nity, mankind in general, for the whole Universe, and filial 
affection and devotion to the Heavenly Father. 

There is a very extensive code of sanitation and' hy. 
giene, which treats of rules to be observed for physical, 
moral and spiritual purification. 



Rules of conduct based on the principles lof truth, 
honesty, diligence, self-control* etc., are. detailed in the 
fullest particulars. 

Herodotus says that from his earliest boyhood, a Zoro- 
astrian was taught to tell the truth, ride a horse and wield 
a bow. 

Implicit obedience to parents, respect to elders and 
courtesy to all are proverbial qualities of Zoroastrians. 

cc As you sow, so shall you reap *' is fundamentally true 
not only in the case of the physical world, but also in con¬ 
nection with the moral and spiritual worlds of Zoroastrians. 

The lady of the household is assigned an honoured 
position, and the pater-famiiias commands the respect of all 
members of the family. Monogamy is strictly enjoined, and 
celibacy is absolutely condemned. Wedded life is highly 
praised, and a man with children is supposed to have done 
his duty not only in this world, but is considered well 
equipped even for the life hereafter. Kindness, charity, love 
for mankind and kindness towards dumb animals, service to 
the world, hospitality, the spirit of forgiveness, etc., are 
some of the social virtues. 

Agriculture, including animal husbandry, is considered 
the noblest of« occupations. “ He who sows corn, scores as 
much merit as if he had said ten thousand prayers”. Trade 
and Commerce are looked down upon ; because a trader is 
supposed to tell lies for the sake of successful business, and 
in the Zoroastrian code of ethics, a lie is a very great sin and 
is the mother of several sins. 

It would not be inopportune here to speak of a Zoroas* 
trian dictum regarding man’s conduct towards others. Zoro¬ 
aster has preached the spirit of forgiveness $ nevertheless, 
he has enjoined resistance to evil. He rightly believed that 
for properly governing the world, justice was as essential as 
mercy, and in justice tempered with mercy. 



The Bang is the head of the administration of justice. 
He is held in the highest esteem and is beyond reproach. 
Verbal or written contracts are to be highly respected, and 
to go back upon one’s word is considered a heinous offence. 

As a debtor has to tell lies, he is never respected. A 
true Zoroastrian avoids debts, as far as possible. 

To espouse the cause of the poor and the oppressed* and 
to get their grievances redressed is considered not only a 
meritorious act but even a bounden duty of a Zoroastrian. 

Regarding the ancient Zoroastrians, it can be said with¬ 
out being accused of exaggeration, 

u To Earth’s nations they were proclaiming 
Away with the myth-grown creeds ; 

But practise the Love-laws unceasing : 

* Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds’ 

And it can be justly said of a true modern Zoro¬ 
astrian, 

“ And simple his faith, and unchanging 
Among the contending creeds ; 

Through all his long life illustrating 

6 Good thoughts, good words and good deeds ’ ft 



THE TEEM ‘DEVA’: THE EVOLUTION IN 
MEANING IT HAS UNDEKGONE. 

B. T- Anklesaeia. 

In prehistoric times, when the Aryans were living 
together, prior to the migration of their various tribes 
from their original home, the epithet ‘deva’ was used to 
convey the sense of ‘divine’, ‘heavenly’, even the word 
‘divine’ having come into being from the root ‘div’ ( - “to 
shine”). As a noun the word ‘deva’ was applied to the 
inmates of heaven. The Greeks called their greatest God 
‘Zeus’. The old Latin named him ‘Deus’. With the ad¬ 
vent of Zarathustra, about eight millennia ago, the Irano- 
Aryans who followed his views gave a distinctly new 
meaning to the term. 

Whereas in the pre-Zarathustrian period, the Mevas* 
were “divine men”, occupied with_ divine things, gods 
among men, Zarathustra and his followers vie with the 
‘devas’, run them down as pretenders and proclaim them¬ 
selves to be the real devotees of ‘Asura’, When the real 
purport of the ‘Akhvyacha khva@tu3’, Yasna Ha 32, will 
be properly explained, we will be able to follow closely the 
events winch happened when Zarathustra introduced his 
new ideals amongst the Aryans. In the very first stanza of 
this hymn, Zarathustra declares: 

“The kinsman, with his confreres, and the Baevas’ with 
egoistic bent of mind begged His, Ahura Mazda’s service 
and friendship, saying: ‘Be we Thy messengers, restrain¬ 
ing those who are hostile to Thee.’ ” 

With this utterance, Zarathustra commences his attack 
against the orthodox divine men of old, the ‘devas*, who 
used to believe in the spiritual being ‘Asura’ and offered 
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their service and devotion to Him. Zarathustra claims 
for himself and his followers the privilege of being the true 
devotees of ‘Ahura’. Not content with this, in the third 
stanza he declares : 

“Then, you ‘daevas’ all are the seed of the evil mind, 
and he who most adores your lie and irreverence is even a 
scoffer with wiles, wherefor you have been noted in the 
seventh of the earth,” 

This stanza shows that the old Aryan worship, insti¬ 
tuted by the devas’, divine men, was spread over che 
seventh part of the whole world, at the time when Zara¬ 
thustra wanted to replace it by Mazda-worship. 

The next three stanzas express the views of Zarathus¬ 
tra as to these ‘devas 5 , divine men, of his time : 

“Since you instigate those men of the worst know¬ 
ledge, who are said to be beloved of the . * Daeva’, who are 
hinderers of good thought, destroyers of the Divine.Wisdom 
of Mazda Ahura and of the Holy Law ; you deceived, with 
this, mankind of good life and of immortal progress ; and 
when, with evil thought and with evil word, the J evil spirit 
proclain ed unto you ‘daevas’ the work whereby power 
comes to the wicked, you strived to win over the sinful of 
whom the fame is heard, so to say. 0 Ahura ! Reckoner 
of the living ! this is known by means of the Best Mind.; and 
I have extended my invocation to the Holy Law, in Thy 
kingdom, 0 Mazda ! ” 

With these words, Zarathustra impeaches the divine 
men of his time as instigators of those who hinder the pro¬ 
gress of good thought and destroy the Divine Wisdom and 
the Holy Law of Ahura Mazda, as deceivers of mankind 
who win over the sinners to their side. 

In the stanzas 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, Zarath¬ 
ustra recounts the deeds of Yima Vivanghat who flourished 
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long before him, and of his contemporaries Dussasti, Mana, 
Grehma, the Karap3 and the Kavayas who were ‘daevas*, 
divine men, religious heads, princes and kings. The whole 
hy mn is full of historical details and clearly lays before us 
the work of the divine men who flourished in Zarathustra’s 
time in the Aryan Community. 

If we pass on to the *Tat thwa peresa’ hymn, 
Yasna Ha 44, Zarathustra gives his own opinion of the 
‘daeva’ kings in the twentieth stanza : 

“How ever could the ‘daevas’ be good rulers, 0 
Mazda ! Then, this I ask: Even they who prepare 
those by whose aid the Karp and the Usikhf have handed 
over the earth to Wrath, and by such practice the Kavas 
have risen to fame ; they do not water the earth in con¬ 
sonance with the Holy Law in order to increase pasture.” 

In this stanza, of course, there is special reference to 
the ‘daeva 5 kings and princes, the Kavas, the Karps and the 
Usikhs who, we are told, neglected agriculture. 

The ‘At fravakhshya’ hymn Yasna Ha 45, contains 
a prediction as to the sovereign who, at the end of the 
world, will be helpful to the future saviours against the 
‘daevas* and men of their following : 

“He who condemned these ‘daevas’ and other men who 
scorned him, other than him who was devoted to His 
worship, will be friend, brother or father to the protecting 
saviours, with the holy faith of a sovereign, 0 Mazda!” 
(Yasna Ha 45,1L) 

If we carefully study other references to the ‘daevas, 
in the GathS hymns, we will find that the prophet, com¬ 
poser of these hymns, always invariably referred to the 
divine men of his time from whose views he had differed. 
(See Yasna Ha 29, 4 ; 34, 5 ; 48,1; 49, 4.) 
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If we pass on from the G-athSs, the oldest literature 
of the Zarathusfcrians, to that which was composed im¬ 
mediately after Zarathustra by his followers, we find that the 
early followers of Zarathustra who laid down the articles of 
the Zarathustrian faith, used the term ‘daeva’ for the 
man who followed the Aryan creed which existed before 
the advent of Zarathustra, 

Yasna Ha 1.2, written in the Gratha dialect, is a deck 
ration of faith which a neophyte had to utter as a solemn 
vow before being admitted into the Zarathustrian fold. It 
commences with the words ‘naisml daevS’, i. e. 9 “I, 
‘daeva’, abjure my creed.” With these words, the man of 
the old Aryan creed relinquished his ‘daeva-ism’ and came 
over to Zarathustrianism. In this whole chapter, the word 
‘daeva’ is used to mean “the man who believed in ‘deva’ 
as the divine being worthy of worship”. 

There are other places in the Yasna, where the same 
meaning of the term ‘daeva’ exists. 

If we now turn our attention to the text of the 
* Vi-daeva-data’, the “Code of Laws oppossed to the ‘Daeva”, 
what do we find ? 

We find the word ‘daeva’ used to impart the meaning 
of “evil spiritual force” ; e. g Vlzaresha daeva’ (Vd. 
1 >j, 29), “the daeva *ho drags the soul of the wicked to the 
worst existence” ; ‘Indra daeva’, ‘Sauru daeva’, ‘Naonha- 
ithya daeva’, ‘Taurvi’, ‘Zairi’, ‘Aeshma’, ‘Akatasha 
daeva’, ‘Buiti daeva’, ‘Driwi daeva*, ‘Daiwi daeva’, (Vd. 19, 
43, 10, 9-13) ; ‘daeva kunda, banga, vibanga’ (Vd. 19 
41); ‘anro mainyus daevanam daev5. (Vd- 19, 1 -43 -44) 
and other places. 

Here, in the * Vi-daeva-d&ta’ , the term ‘dasva’ has been 
assigned a distinct meaning, rarely, if ever traceable to the 
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Gathas ; various evil spiritual forces are named and dis¬ 
tinguished with the appellation ‘daeva’, and ‘anra mainyu’, 
the leader of them all, is called ‘daevanam daev6’, 

As soon as. this special meaning was assigned to the 
word ‘daeva’, the terms, ‘daeva-yaza’ and ‘daeva-yasna” 
(“daeva worshipper”) came into being. 

This degradation^ the exalted term ‘deva’, evolved 
the idea of the ‘Devil’ in the Old and the New Testaments. 
This was due to the meaning of the 2-arathustrian term 
'daeva*, which was well-known to the Semites, the Hebrews 
and the Christians, having been imitated by them ; the 
Semites having equated the ‘Satan’ with the ‘Devil’ and 
made him the “prince of evil spirits.” 

In the Neo-Persian literature, the term ‘div* has been 
used of “mischievous men,” “men of irrascible temper¬ 
ament ” 



REFERENCE TO EAGLE AND OTHER 
MYSTERIOOS BIRDS IN ANCIENT 
LITERATURE. 

Kaikhosrow Ardeshir Fitter, 

Bombay . 

Auspicious influence attributed to the Eagle . 

The position held by the auspicious bird EAGLE 
among the European Nations from the time of Jesus Christ 
down to the present, is a-uply described in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica and other works in various European lan¬ 
guages. I, however, will confine myself only to the ancient 
literature, both profane and religious, in dealing with this 
interesting subject. 

Mysterious Birds Referred to in Ancient Iranian 
Literature. 

The Eagle is given a very honoured place in the history 
and religions of the Aryans of Iran, India and Europe. 
However, there are references to mysterious birds in the old 
Iranian Literature. One is there represented as an angelic 
agency, and an emblem of power and greatness of the 
Aryans. Also in the ancient Iranian legends and history, 
we notice its exalted status. “The Shah Nama” or the 
“Book of Kings” of the poet Ferdousi, contains, many in¬ 
teresting incidents, wherein this bird is shown playing an 
important part. 

Their Mystical Powers . 

*The blessed person, who possesses the feathers and 
bones of this mystical birdt, can never be smitten by any kind 


* BeTiram Yasht, paras. 35-38. 
t Poaho-Parain by name. 
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of! angle or hurt; by wounds. The possessor of these there¬ 
fore gets success and glory. With the help of the feathers, 
he attains success, displays great prowess, and exhibits so 
great mental powers that his enemies are in constant dread 
of him. 

The possessor of the plumes is earnestly sought for by 
great generals and their assistants, for succour and guidance 
in times of danger. Such a blessed person 'was invited for 
help by the family and kinsmen of the Emperors Kai Kaus 
and Kai Khosrow. The mighty Shah Faridum was its pos¬ 
sessor, who, by its help, smote the accursed Zohak, who had 
3 mouths, 3 heads, 6 eyes, and possessed 1000 strategems. 
who was very powerful, arrogant and evil-minded, and who 
was created by Angramainyu for the devastations of the 
settlements of the Righteous Aryans- 

The Eagle and the Sun . 

It is stated that at the time of the dawn, when day’s 
light is resurrected, the Eagle sets its eyes just before any 
other creation, on its light. The Sun’s light revives Know¬ 
ledge and Holy Spirit, which dispel darkness and annihilate 
ignorance and makes the Go d Knowledge triumphant. The 
Eagle is the true lover, and the great and natural admirer of 
the Sun. There is a belief that the Eagle is the connecting 
link between this world and the next. It is the messenger 
of the gods. It is immortal and unconquerable. 

Emblem of Power . 

The Avestan scholar Dr. Dastur M< N. Dhalla, in his 
“Zoroastrian ^Civilization”, P. 369, says : “Among the 
birds, the Eagle represented the national glory, and stood as 
an emblem of greatness and power.” 

The eagle was revered by the Aryans. 

The E.g Veda of the Hindus does not make any men- 
tnn of the Eagle Still, in the. Hindu Mythology, the Eagle 
Garuda is the vehicle ( Vahan) of the God Visiju. The God 
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Indra is once compared to a ‘Shayen’—which is variously 
translated as the Eagle or the Hawk* According to J. Muir’s 
“Sanskrit Texts’ 1 Vol. I, P. 41)2, the Eagle is the great 
admirer of the San, and is the trusted guardian of the thou¬ 
sands of the Vaikhilia IJsis performing Tap (religious 
austerities), while hanging on trees. From the history of 
the Yadavas, Magadhas, Valkhilis, and the Bhojas the 
prominent ancient Aryan ruling tribes in India, said to have 
been descended from early Iranian settlers in it, it seems that 
they used to look wich grea" reverence and love upon the 
Eagle, just as the Iranian Aryans used to do. It seems that 
these tribes used actually to worship both the Eagle and the 
Mountains. They used to put the emblem of the Eagle on 
their banners. On the standard of Lord JKrsna of the 
Hindus, it is said that the image of an eagle was depicted 

Worship of the eagle . 

The four Aryan tribes, which had come down from the 
Central Asia and settled in India, worshipped the Eagle and 
the Mountains, of which an interesting evidence is that an 
eagle is shewn sitting on the top of a mountain on the coins 
excavated from ancient ruins in India, which belonged to 
these tribes. It is worth while noting that just such a type 
of coins has been found in ruins in Mesopotamia. These 4 

Aryan tribes, it seems were professing the good Mazdayasni 
religion. 

The ^Babylonian and Egyptian [gods in 
eagle bodies . 

ThejBaby Ionian god Marduk has'the shape of an eagle, 
and is represented as killing his mother Tiamtft the Dragon. 
The Egyptian Sun God Horus is depicted as having the 
head of an eagle. 

The Antagonists of the Eagle . 

The terrible dragon or serpent, which resides in seas, is 
called by the name of “Vjrtra” by the Hindus. The Ser¬ 
pent is named “Setti” by the ancient Egyptians fco whieh 
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the Babylonian female dragon Deity “Tiamut* can be coni- 
pared. The Assura tribe settled in India from the Central 
Asia,called it “Kasiapa.” Thus Serpent is the symbol of 
Darkness and therefore. Evil. The Aryan belief is that the 
Serpent or the Dragon is the enemy of the Eagle, which is 
the symbol of Light and Knowledge. These antagonistic 
forces—Light and Darkness. Good and Evil, the Eagle and 
the Serpent, are fighting each other every minute, hour and 
day. Their fighting will go up to the Resurrection Day, 
when eventually Light will totally destroy Darkness and 
the Eagle will kill the Serpent. Thus, the Eagle is the 
symbol of resurrection. 

Sculptures in Iran ) Babylonia and Egypt . 

There is also another existing evidence of the Eagle 
being held in reverence in Iran, Babylonia and Egypt, for 
sculptures having eagle-shaped creatures are found in an¬ 
cient ruins in all these countries. 

Eagle the Symbol of the Majesty of the 
Aryan Glory . 

It is recorded in the u Karanamak-Artakshir-i— Papakan” 
chapter 3, that when Artakhsir, the Founder of the Sassan- 
ian Dynasty in Iran, was fleeing from his internment in 
Ra6 to his far off country of Pars, he was followed through¬ 
out this memorable flight by a mysterious bird. His en¬ 
emy, the Parthian Emperor Ardavan, asked his minister, a 
Daetur, as to why such a bird was following him. The 
minister replied that the Eagle was the symbol of the 
Majesty of the “Rayani Khoreh” or the Aryan Glory, and 
that though it was following him, it had not yet reached 
him. On the third day of the long flight, however, the 
enraged Emperor was informed that the mysterious eagle 
was seen actually riding with Artakhshir. Whereupon, the 
minister remarked that as at last the Majesty of the Kaya- 
mans had reached Artakhshir, it would be of no avail to try 
to capture him, and that as he was now under the special 
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protection of the Lord Ahura Mazda, nobody could now 
harm him. Artakhshir subsequently became the Founder 
and the first Emperor of the illustrious Sassanian Dynasty, 
which ruled from A. D. 226—6,51. 

Ho to an eagle saved the life of Emperor Artakhshir . 

“The Karnamak-e-Artakhshir-Papakarf’, chap. 9, 
para 2, also gives an interesting incident, as under— 

One day when Emperor Artakhshir was very hungry 
aud thirsty, his Queen, who was the daughter of his enemy 
the Parthian Emperor Ardavan, handed him a goblet which 
contained poison mixed with flour and milk. After saying 
grace, he was on the point of drinking it, when, it is said 
that, the glorious Fire Farnabag, which is victorious, flew 
into the room in the shape of the Red Eagle, and struck the 
goblet, containing the poison, with its powerful wings, with 
the result that the goblet fell to the ground. Just then, a 
cat and a dog who were there, licked up the contents, and 
died immediately* The Emperor’s life was thus said to 
have been saved by an eagle. 

The Hero Rustom flying on an Eagle . 

In the “Burzo Nama”, Rustom, the national hero of 
Iran, is depicted as riding on a giant eagle (Si-morg) and 
flying to a distant country outside Iran, just in time to 
save two Iranian champions fighting each other. 

Emperor Kai Kaus flew to Heavens . 

It is recorded in the “Shah Kama” that the Kayanni 
Emperor Kai Kaus was so determined to probe the myster¬ 
ies of the unknown heavens, that he flew in the air on a 
throne, which was driven by two very powerful eagles I Of 
course, his adventure resulted in a disaster. 

The Auspicious bird Homa. 

A certain high pedigree bird, called “Homa” was con¬ 
sidered so auspicious by the ancient Iranians, that it is said 
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that whosoever was fortunate to come under the shadow of 
the win«s of that bird, was sure to become a great ruler. 
The ancient Iranian legends relate incidents to support the 
belief. 

The Mysterious Si-Morg of the Shah Name. 

The stories of the illustrious hero “Zal-e-Zabouli” and 
the mysterious “Si-morg”* (which is supposed to have been a 
bird of the species of the eagle, and of the national hero 
Rustom and the Si-morg, are well-known in the Shah Name, 
and show a survival of the ancient Aryan relation with this 

bird. 


How the Si-Morfs Feather caused a Champion's 
Heath 

I would like to quote an interesting incident from the 
Shah Nama— The national hero Rustom and mighty 
Aspandiar, the Crown Prince of Iran, were fighting a 
deadly combat. After the first day’s duel, great Rustom was 
wounded in many places, He felt much anxiety about the 
result of the next day's combat. It is recorded that Rustom 
was a protege of the mysterious eagle Si-morg, and, naturally 
therefore, he consulted the guardian eagle about his plight. 
It is said that the eagle rubbed its feathers on all the 
wounds and healed them immediately. The Si-morg then 
gave certain instructions to Rustom for shooting an arrow in 
the eye of his great antagonist Aspandiar, and killing him 
that way. It was with the help of the bird that the mighty 
Aspandiar was killed. In gratitude, the hero Rustom 
always depicted a Si-morg on his standard. 

All's Flag of the Eagle. 

Even among the ancient Mohamedans, the eagle seems 
to have been given an honoured position. While describing 
the Battle of Badr, Mr, Emile Dermemghem, in his, “The 
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Life of Mahomet”, P. 180, says— ‘ £ AIi carried the black 
flag of the Mahajirun called the ‘‘Eagle”. 

The Eagle in Heraldry . 

1 conclude this paper with a quotation from the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica, Vol. VII— “The Eagle, in Her¬ 
aldry is accounted one of the most noble bearings in 
armory, and according to the learned in the science, ought 
to be given to none but such as greatly excel in the virtues 
of generosity and courage, or have rendered singular service 

to their sovereigns—..The eagle has been borne as an 

ensign or standard by several nations. The first who seem to 
have assumed an eagle were the Persians, according to the 
testimony of Xenophon... 

As I said in the beginning of this paper, 1 have confin¬ 
ed myself only to the ancient literature in treating the sub¬ 
ject matter, leaving aside the fascinating and interesting 
study of the exalted position the Eagle has been holding 
since centuries among some powerful European Nations— 
and especially among the Germans* the Teutons and the 
Austro-Hungarians. 




ZARATHUSTRA’S DOCTRINE OF EVIL. 


Professor Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. (Marburg), 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan . 

“None of Ye shall listen to the doctrines 
and precepts of the followers of Evil.” 

Yasna 31, 18. 


I 

One of the most persistent and perplexing problems 
humanity is ever faced with is the Problem of Evil. In 
our study of Comparative Religion' we find, therefore, that 
the. prophets, the saviours of mankind, were most preoccu¬ 
pied not only to investigate the origin of Evil but also to 
explain its existence and to show a way of overcoming it. 
The solutions of this enigma of Evil, as offered by the 
teachers of various religions, naturally differ in each case : 
every individual solution bears the impress of the personal 
philosophy and world-view of its advocate. Zarathustra, 
the Prophet of ancient Iran, tackled the problem of Evil 
in a most original and characteristic manner. The way 
pointed out ^by him to face, fight and foil the advances of 
Evil is the most conspicuous contribution of his to the 
religious thought of the world. The following lines, which 
aim at presenting a concise statement on Zarathustra’s 
doctrine of Evil, are therefore placed before the Iranian 
Section of this conference in the hope that the audience, 
chiefly consisting of the devout Par sis, will.not find them 
unworthy of their attention. 

That a deep, first-hand study of the Gathas of the 
A vesta is indispensable for a correct understanding of any 
of the doctrines of Zarathustra goes without saying. But 
it cannot be too often emphasised that merely by running 
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over the Gathic chapters (has) rapidly, of a limited extent 
as they are, one cannot find the core of the Zoroastrian 
doctrines. For, these * song-sermons’, though ringing 
true with the religious fervour of the Iranian Prophet, do 
not offer us his teachings in any systematic and finished 
form but only poetically so that one needs to read bet¬ 
ween the lines in certain stanzas. Moreover, some pass* 
ages in the Gathas are still obscure to the scholars, whilst 
not a few among others are found to admit of different 
interpretations. It is therefore necessary that. I should, 
at the outset, mention that the interpretations offered in 
these lines are entirely based on my own reading of and: 
researches into the G*£th£s. 


II 

Good and Evil contend in human heart. Who can 
say when exactly these two forces came into being ? 
Zarathustra calls them ‘spirits’ (many evens -) and seems to 
believe that the spirit of good (spenta-manyu- , lit. ‘the 
Beneficent Spirit 5 ) and that of evil (< angra-manyu-), who 
meet each other in this mundane world are primordial. X 
In other words, the prophet does not indulge in specu¬ 
lations about the original cause of the existence of evil 
but at once recognizes that the root of all evil dies deep in 
the human heart, 

This very world is the battle-field where the forces of 
good are combating those of evil. Zarathuftra conceives 
this race between good and evil in terms of a real battle ; 
he uses the verb van - ‘to conquer’ when he wishes to 
assert that good shall overcome evil.2 In Yasna 44, IS 
he makes mention of the “two hostile forces, come 


1. Yasna 30, 3 * 45, 2 ; el also 40, 2. 
§. Yasna 48, 1 and 2 : of. 31,4. 
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together.” The parties representing a4a- ‘righteousness’ and 
drug - £ evil deceit’ are also called rana - ‘fighters’. 1 

Occasionally Zarathuftra uses other metaphors also 
■with a view to laying emphasis on the fight against evil. 
Whoever chooses to join the forces of evil, not only 
menaces the life but actually harms it. Each individual 
therefore bears the entire responsibility of his or her 
actions. How is then one to keep oneself away from the 
clutches of the forces of evil ? Surely not through repeat¬ 
ing sacrificial or magical formulas, nor through performing 
purificatory or suchlike rites, but only through righteous 
behaviour. Hence in Zarathustra’s original doctrine, 
there is hardly any room for the priest as a protector of the 
sacred knowledge, or as a conductor of the cult. True, 
the sacrifice is occasionally referred to in the Gathas, but 
not as a means by which to influence, and to win favours 
from the deity, but only as an external sign of respect 
felt innerly for the Supreme Being, Yasna 33, 14 says 
that Zarathustra gives “the life even of his own body as 
an offering” inasmuch as he dedicates himself to the pro¬ 
pagation of the teachings of the Wise Lord. It is also 
remarkable that the Gathic word yasna corresponding 
to Ved. yajna- ‘ sacrificemeans * thought’ (rather than 
‘sacrifice’) in Yasna 34, 1 where the author says, in 
essence, that the thought of pious men is sacrifice 
par excellence . 2 

The highest being, the Wise Lord, is to be extolled 
not in the crude ways of the primitives or of the latter 
superstition-ridden times (as reflected in Yast I), but in the 
hymns of praise and prayers, in which the pious express 
their reverence in accordance with aremati - 'the devotional 
mind’. This becomes evident from various stanzas of the 


1. See Bavtholomac, AUirauisckes Woerierftuch, s. ▼. 

k 4 • Of MeiL’et, Trots Conferences sur les Gat has de VAvesta , pp. SSfit 
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Gathas ; for example, in Yasna 45, 10 aremiti- is men¬ 
tioned along with yasna- while in Ys, 49,10 it is men¬ 
tioned along with namah- (Ved. namas-) 'homage’. Also 
in Ys. 30, 1 do we find sfaotd - 'praises’ and yesnyd - 
'prayers’ for Ahura-Mazda- and for Vohu-Manah- occur¬ 
ring side by side. 

Zarathustra expresses bis conception of prayer as> is 
shown, with the word namah - or with yasna,-) and this 
conception of his encompasses all that one usually under¬ 
stands by ‘worship’ rather than by 'sacrifice’. The believer 
is represented to pray to the Wise Lord with “hands up- 
stretched.” A later Avestan text has explained the 
origin of prayer in Zarathustra’s conception as “the good 
thought” ( humciia-) In Ys. 34 : 6 Zarathustra promises 
the Wise Lord (and Righteousness and Good thought) a 
more joyful worship and praise if only a sign oi the re¬ 
versal of the sorely trying circumstances of his early 
prophetic career was given to him. The manner of this 
passionate prayer is most human and true to life. 

Ill 

The teacher oE the new doctrine of the spiritual God 
can, first of all, do nothing else but make man conscious 
that from him is demanded a personal endeavour to face 
and tackle the most insistent problem of Evil, that.he must 
himself make a choice between Good and Evil. Hence the 
metaphor of the two ways, from which to choose 
either. 1 But the right way is not perceived all at once 
by every one. To facilitate the proper perception of the 
good way, a prophet’s activities are needed. It is express¬ 
ly mentioned in Yasna 31, 2 that since, owing to the 
commanding activities of wickedness ( drug the better way 
is not always clear enough for an immediate choice, Zara- 
thustra comes to us aJl as one whom the Wise Lord has 
recognised as judge ( [ratu-) of the two parties (ways), so 


1. Yasna 31, 2 : cf. 31, 9 f.; and 33, 5. 
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that we—human beings—may live in accordance with 
Righteousness. In other words, Zarathustra’s task is to 
see that the soul (man-) o£ man be quite awake, or it 
be made awake. In Yasna 28, 4 he says : 

“I, who, in union with Good Mind, have 
kept my heart on watching over the soul 
(of mankind) and who have known the 
rewards of the Wise Lord for deeds, 
as long as I can and may, so long will 
I teach (mankind) the seeking of Right¬ 
eousness”. 

The exhortation and enlightenment which Zarathustra 
offers in his sermon-hymns, is the “great gift” * maz - mag a- 
as the Gathas would say. It is also called the gift of ‘the 
Good Mind The conceptions of manthra ‘prophetic 
dictum’ and sasna- ‘doctrine, are also used by Zarathustra, 
who declares himself to be the manthran- 1 the prophet’ of the 
Wise Lord. 

Each individual himself must, then, exactly examine 
and decide on which side he will place himself in this great 
fight between the Good and the Evil. No higher power, no 
capricious fate can decide the matter for man. Zarathustra’s 
own teachings as given in the Gathas have nothing to do 
with magic and superstition, with signs and wonders, with 
astrological hints and popular omens. 

The follower of Truth, Righteousness or moral Law*-— 
of asa —is an intelligent being, quite aware of and alive to 
his duties in this world, and not a possessor of the alleged 

1 Andreas, Goett. Naohr. 1913, 376 ; there arc various meanings ascribed 
to maga-hy various scholars : but that given by Andreas appears to be most 
appropriate. In fact mag a- is not the “present” of the deity to Zarathnsb'B, 
but a ‘gift’ which Zarathustra offers to mankind ; see Q. V, Wesendook? 
Bat Weltbildder Irani er, note 376, p. 312, 

2. Yasna 51,11. 
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mystical secrets. It is necessary to lav emphasis on this 
fact, for some scholars would see a reference to a ‘secret 
doctrine* in Yasna 48,3 where mention is made of guzra 
sang ha-. Inhny opinion this stanza has an eschatological 
import; it refers to the hidden sentence of the judge to be 
pronounced at the end of things, as we know about it from 
Yasna 32, 6; and 57, 14. What Zarathustra expects and 
demands of his followers is that they should listen to his 
sermons and assimilate their meaning, so that they might 
side with the right party, namely, with the forces of Good’ 
The Prophet himself prays to Ahura Mazda in Yasna 44,17 
that his sermons may produce the desired effect, and that 
welfare and immortality may grow through that sacred 
word in union with him who is an adherent of righteousness. 

In Zarathustra’s world-view, the life and the individual 
being are given the most prominent place not without deeper 
reasons. In this respect the Zoroastrian doctrine signifies a 
fundamental turning point, which distinguishes the Maz. 
daism from the oriental world, also from India, where the 
pantheistic currents assert themselves and the extinction of 
the personality remains the aim in life. Zarathustra, on the 
other hand, sees in the personality not a loosening from the 
divine, due to ignorance or sins, but definitely the discerning 
creative act of the deity, -whose creation is px v esented as a 
shape in an artistic sense, as a “carving”. 1 The personal 
responsibility of man is again and again emphasised as, for 
example, when it is said that because -of their own actions 
the Self of the followers of Evil, shall lead them to a life of 
long-existing darkness, ill food, misery and woe of speech. 
In other words, Zarathustra fully acknowledges the 
intrinsic value of every human soul. 


1. Mark the expressions ta§ —id Yaspa 29,6/ 31,11/ 4.4,6 49,9; 51,7; 

thwaraS —Yasna 29,1; 37,2. The Creator is called thwofsU —in Yasna 
29,6; 42,2; 57,6; cf. 0* v. Wesendonk, ibid., pv $7. 
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Man, therefore, is required not only to know, under¬ 
stand, and distinguish between the forces of the Good and 
those of the Evil, but—what is most important—to have 
the will to dedicate himselE completely to the cause of Truth 
and Righteousness- This is one of the most striking con¬ 
tributions Zarathustra has made to the progress of humanity. 
For “the kingdom of God belongs not to the most 

enlightened” as Amiel has said, “but to the best..... 

Society rests upon conscience and not upon science”. 
The doctrine of Zarathustra aims at the ethical and 
psychological betterment of the individual as well as of the 
society. The formula “good deeds, good words and good 
thoughts”, sums up all moral and social injunctions which 
Ahura Mazda would wish his believers to carry out through¬ 
out their lives. One may even say that the quintessence of 
Zarathustra’s message is constrained in this formula. The 
ways of the good Thought, as is said in Yasna 51, 16, con¬ 
sist of this triad of the ethical postulates which Zarathustra 
repeatedly enumerates and which one finds permeating the 
whole of the Mazdaistic religion. For, the good thought, 
the righteousness or the truth, the .pious devotion, the right 
possession, the completeness or the wholeheartedness with 
which one should devote oneself to the appointed task, the 
immortality, the obedience to the claims of the good ; these 
are the ethical commandments to which man should conform 
in his daily Conduct 

Righteous action, righteous speech and righteous think¬ 
ing are the means through which to fulfil the moral demands 
which Zarathustra makes as the messenger of the Ahurian 
majesty. Zarathustra wanted the ancient Iranians to be 
absolutely truthful and righteous in their thought, word and 
deed. To be righteous in thought was the first step in the 
right direction, without which “good word” and “good action” 
simply cannot exist. To be righteous in word is again an 
indispensable prerequisite to “good action”. 
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The “good deed” means the choice of, and dedication 
to, the forces of good as against the forces of Evil. The 
behaviour of those who live in terms of asa —of Righteous¬ 
ness, is naturally instinct with Truth and Justice* Zarath- 
ustra brought home to the princes and people of ancient 
Iran that his word, his doctrines were more powerful than 
the sacrifices and magic rites of the followers of older deities. 
For, his exhortations roused the insight and sense of respon¬ 
sibility in man. Himself an intensely religious personality, 
Zarathustra steered clear of the maelstrom of metaphysics 
or of subtle abstract dialectics, or even of preaching and 
practising barren asceticism. In Ancient Iran Zarathustra 
bade man to dedicate himself to God and goodness. He bids 
the same today if only man would listen to him- 
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ISLAMIC CULTURE AND RELIGION 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Principal Mohammad Shaft 1 , M.A. [Cantab), Lahore. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is an honour to have been asked to preside over the 
Islamic Section of the Trivandrum session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference and I tender my best thanks to the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
who elected me as President of this section a second time. 
In my address I propose first to give a brief survey, for the 
period following the Mysore session of this Conference, of 
some of the activities known to me at various centres 
connected with the studies in which this section is in¬ 
terested, and then to invite attention to the problem of the 
preservation and publication of Arabic and Persian inscrip¬ 
tions in British India and Native States. 

The Majlis Da’irat al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad is continu¬ 
ing to do valuable work. They have printed and pub¬ 
lished in the last few years' the Jaw ami ‘ Islah al-Mantiq 
ascribed to Zaid b. Rifa‘a, the Tadhkirat al-Sami' Wal- 
Mutakallim of Ibn Jama‘a (d. 733 ) which throws light 
on the Islamic educational system in the middle ages, 
the famous Kitdb al-Jamahir fi Mdrifat al-Jawahir of 
al-Berum, the Safwat al-Safwa of Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597 ), 
a work drawn up on the lines of the Hilyat al-Awliyct, 
and the third volume of Tashkuprizadeh’s Miftah al- 
Sa'ada , a copy of which was acquired by the India 
Office from Vienna. Mention may also be made of the 
following publications of theirs, viz. the Matrifat 'Uluw 
al-Hadith 1 and of the Kitab aLUmda ft Si?ia l at al-JiraJia 

1 Edited by Dr. Moazzam Husain of Dacca. The same scholar published 
his edition of theDiwanof Suraqa b. Mirdas al-Bari 151 in the J.R. .A.S• for 19 ->§. 
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by Ibn al-Quff (d. 685 ). Beside these, they have on hand, 
among other works, Bukhari’s Tdrikh Kabir , Ibn al Jawzfs 
K . ai-Muntazam , and Nuwain’s Talrikh IskandaHyyah. 
Attention may also be invited here to the remarkable work 
of the Bureau of Translation and Compilation, Hyderabad, 
which according to a list issued -by them early this year, 
has so far published 236 works dealing with about 21 
subjects, in Urdu. Further they have 62 works still in the 
press, 105 under translation or compilation, and 119 
selected for the same purpose. 

The Anjuman-i-Taraqqf-i-Urdu has completed the 
printing of its English- Urdu Dictionary , a comprehensive 
and accurate work covering 1600 large pages. The 
Anjuman under the able direction of its indefatigable 
Secretary Maulavi ‘AbduTHaq, B.A., D.Litt., has shown 
considerable activity in directing the attention of those 
interested in the preservation and advancement of Urdu 
towards- its problems. At the Aligarh session of the Urdu 
Conference held in October 1936 a definite programme for 
the future was drawn up and live interest in the problem 
created, as shown by the numerous branches of the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, which have been formed all 
over the country. The solution of the Hindx-Hindustanf 
problem offered at Patna may also be taken as a result of 
the same awakened interest in the question of the linguistic 
unity of India. 

TheDar-ul-Musanniffn of A'zamgarh has been as active 
as ever. They have printed the TdrikJi Siqilliya , vol. 2 , 
and have still in the press the Siyar-i-TfrbHn, and a work 
on the History of Islamic Madrasahs in India. They have 
under compilation works dealing with the life and philoso¬ 
phic thought of al-Razf, Ibn Taimiya, and Hume; a 
translation of Ibn Khaldun: a History of India in several 
volumes; a history of the Islamic system of Education; an 
Arabic-Hindustani Dictionary ; and the ..second volume of 
the Ruqqa'at-i- 1 Alamgiru 
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In the Universities a lot of good work is being done. 
In Bengal Prof. M. Ishaq of the Calcutta University has 
in hand the third volume of the Sakhunwaran-i-Ivan day 
‘Asr-i-H&dir, Prof. M. Zubair Siddiqi has completed the 
first volume of his history of Hadith and the connected 
sciences, and is editing Berunfs Risala fil-Amal bi'l- 
Istar lab. He has also taken up the edition of Saif b. 
Muhammad al-Harawi’s Tarikh-i-Herat, originally under¬ 
taken by K. B. Maulavi ‘Abdul Muqtadir. 

In the Allahabad University Prof. A. S. Siddiqi is 
bringing out a new critical edition of al-Jawaliqi’s 
K . al-Mu‘arrab. Dr. Zubaid Ahmad is publishing shortly 
his thesis on Arabic works produced in India, and Dr. 
Sa‘id Hasan’s work on the history of the Early Buy ids 
is also awaiting publication. Prof. M. N. Rehman has 
published his work on the Kunya- names in Arabic 
(Allahabad University Studies Volume) and an edition of 
Tafrashi’s Shabnam-i-Sh&d&b. A Research student of the 
University has published Junaid Baghdadi’s treatise entitled 
Ma'ctli ’ l-Himam (Allahabad University Studies Volume), 
another is engaged in preparing an edition of the Farhang-i- 
Jahangiri, still another, of the Tadhkira-i-bi-Nazir of ‘Abdul 
Wahhab, dealing with Persian poets. 

At Aligarh M. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Maiman is busy editing a 
lot of unpublished material. His editions <*f Abu ‘Ubaid 
al Balcrfs Al-Laali and'of A1 Mubarrad’s Nasab ‘Adnan wa 
Qahtan have been published, and those of the diwam 
of al-Afwah al-Awdi, al-Shanfara ’1-Azdf, and Ibrahim b. 
al-‘Abbas al-Suli are in the hands of the printers, while 
those of Kab b. Zuhair, Humaid b. Thawr al-Hilali and 
Suhaim ‘Abd Beni ’l-Hashas are ready to go to the press. 

In the Lucknow University Dr. ‘Abdul ‘Alim is 
engaged on a critical survey of the literature produced 
in the Jahili period, and Syed Mas‘ud Hasan Ridawf, on 
a history of the development of Urdu Marthiya. 



In my own University (the Panjab) the Analytical 
Indices of the Kitab al l lqd of Ibn 4 Abd Rabbihi al-Andalusi 
(2 volumes)have been published, also ‘All b. Zaid al-Bahaqfs 
Tatimmai Siwan al-Hikma (in Arabic and Persian). The 
newly-started Arabic and Persian Society has begun the 
publication of its historical series with a memoir on the 
Taj Mahal of Agra. The Proceedings of the last session of 
the Idara-i-Ma*arif-i-Islamia are almost ready for publication, 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
now in the Panjab University is in the Press and will 
appear shortly. 

In Bombay Dr. Da’udpota has recently completed his 
edition of the Clinch Newtek. In the same Province, 
The Islamic Research Association has published Dr. 
A. J. Arberry’s edition and translation of Abu Sa‘id 
al-Kharraz’s Kitab al-Sidq (Islamia Research Association 
Series No. 6). 

The Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu of the 
Madras University has published an Urdu translation of 
the Waqi l at-i-Azfari of Mirza x Ali Bakht Kurgani of Delhi, 
as its Bulletin No. 1 . The work is a biography of the 
author and incidentally gives an account of the Mughal 
Empire in its period of decay. The Department has 
several other works to its credit. 

The above account of work done in Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu has no pretensions of completeness but, though 
inadequate, it gives enough indication of valuable work 
published or attempted in connection with the Islamic 
studies and of the growing interest in them in the various 
parts of the country. 

I am now going to refer to a matter which is to my 
mind of considerable importance from the point of view of 
those interested in the history of Islamic Culture in India, 
viz., the preservation, collection and publication of Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions in the various parts of British 
India and Native States. The Archaeological Department 
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have published some important ones out of these, and may 
publish more in the near future, as I shall presently 
mention, but a lot still remains to be done and unless early 
and organised efforts are made by competent scholars to 
collect, publish and interpret this material, much of it is 
bound to be lost or damaged and become inaccessible to 
students. A few examples will illustrate my point. 

In 1927 I paid a visit to the famous fort of Ranthambor, 
in the Jaipur State, accompanied by a learned friend, who 
had visited it some ten years earlier and had brought me 
on the above-mentioned occasion all the way from Lahore 
to show me the inscriptions which he had seen on the 
buildings between Khiljipur and the Fort. To our surprise 
we found that not one of the said inscriptions was to be 
found in its place ; they had all disappeared. We were told 
they had found their way to Sawai Madhopur but in spite of 
all our efforts we could not trace their owner. Similar- 
inscriptions, I know, have been removed from other places 
in Rajputana—I saw one of these in Lahore only the 
other day. 

In 1936 the Idara-i-Ma‘arif-i-Islamia, a Lahore institu¬ 
tion which owes its existence practically to the generosity 
of H. E. H. the Nizam, gave financial assistance to Mr. 
Mohammad ‘Abdullah Chaghta’i who undertook to collect 
epigraphical material for them. Mr. Chaghta’i secured 
from various places in Western India—Gujrat?, Kathiawar, 
Marwar, etc., stampages of about 150 inscriptions, a good 
many of which had not been studied before. The Idara 
has not adequate funds to publish them, so they must 
await publication and remain inaccessible, one does not 
know how long. The Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India copied a number of those which Mr. 
Chaghta’i obtained from Gujrat and Rajputana, but I am 
not aware if the matter has gone any further than that 

In the Salt Range in the Jhelum District are to be 
found the ruins of Nandnah the fortress which Mahmud 
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took from the Jaipalls 1 in 405 A.H ./1014 A.C. The Fort 
appears later in the history of the descendants of 
Mahmud, and of Qabacha the ruler of Sind, whose Na'ib 
Qamar al-Dm sent presents from here 2 to Jalal al-Din 
Khwarazmshah in 619 A.H ./1222 A.C. and of Iltutmish. 
It received a visit from Akbar, who planted in the town 
of Nandnah, at the foot of the Fort, now called Baghan- 
wila, a garden, traces of which are still in existence 
{Akbar Newtek, Bibl. Ind. Series, III, 350 ). 

Now in this highly interesting place, which I visited 
early this year, I found fragments of a tombstone, bearing 
an inscription. All the pieces, unfortunately could not be 
collected, and therefore the history of the tomb was practi¬ 
cally lost. The pieces that I could trace were legible 
enough, though the Jhelum Gazetteer (p. 4 ) told us in 1904 
that the fragmentary inscription was too far gone to be 
legible. In a similar way has the inscription on the 
Choburji in Lahore suffered. Parts of it, which fortunately 
were copied in a scrap-book less than a century earlier, 
have now disappeared from the Choburji. 

I need not elaborate the point any further, for many of 
us would have noted similar cases of unedited epigraphical 
material and its loss to scholarship. What requires our 
immediate and serious attention is the urgent need of 
organised efforts to save this material from oblivion. “ The 
Archaeological Department and its officers competent to 
deal with this subject ” are doing “ what they can in this 
respect, side by side with their multifarious other duties.” 3 
But is it not the duty of other scholars interested in these 
matters to do their bit, and exert themselves for a more 
rapid advance in this branch of their studies ? 

The following information received in September, 
1937 I owe to the courtesy of the Director-General of 

1 Nazim, Mahmud, p. 91. 

2 See Nasawi, Strat al-Sultan Jalal al-Din (Paris, 1891), p. 86 17 . Read 

instead of 

a a letter of the Director of Archaeology to me, dated in September, 
1937. 
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Archaeology in India, as to what is being done for the 
Muslim inscriptions in India : 

4 An intensive epigraphical survey of Muslim in¬ 
scriptions in Sind and Bombay is already in progress and 
a comprehensive memoir on the inscriptions of Bijapur 
(No. 49 by Dr. Nazim) was published by the Department 
last year. A vast number of inscriptions at Tatta and 
Makli Hills in Sind have also been collected and translated 
by Mr. Moneer of the Western Circle. He expects to 
revise his text by comparing them with the original in¬ 
scriptions on the spot, next October. It is proposed to 
publish all the Tatta inscriptions in the form of a memoir 
of this Department. A number of inscriptions in’Gujrat 
and Rajputana brought to my notice by Mr. Chaghtai were 
recently copied by the Department. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Central Provinces scholars are engaged in collecting 
and publishing Arabic and Iranian inscriptions. All the 
historical and non-historical inscriptions occurring on Delhi 
monuments have been published and a systematic attempt is 
being made to collect the inscriptions of the early Pathan 
rulers and Mughal Emperors in the United Provinces ’. 

The above account has no reference to the rich Arabic 
and Persian epigraphical material of the Punjab, N.-W. F. 
Province, certain parts of Rajputana and several other 
Provinces and States, and even in the Provinces named 
in the above there is ample room for the co-operation of 
several scholars. 

Within the last two years I have visited Sind four 
times and found its old cities like Thatta, Sehwan, Rohri 
and Sukkur possessing numerous unedited and unpublished 
inscriptions of considerable interest and some of them 
raising interesting problems. It is possible to refer only 
to a few of them here. 

(i) The tomb of Haji Abu Turabi.—The Gazetteer 
of the Province of Sind (Karachi, 1907 ), p. 91 has the 
following:— 

‘ One great Shekh, by naiue Abu Turab } who took 
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the important fortress of Bukkur and did other deeds of 
valour, claims our interest because his tomb, situated about 
two miles from the village of Gujo in the Mirpur Sakro 
Taluka and about ten miles west from Tatta, and bearing 
the date A.H. 171 (A.D. 788 ), must be the oldest historical 
record of any kind in Sind 

I visited the tomb in 1935 but to my great disappoint¬ 
ment could not trace the inscription, of A.H. 171 . 
Apparently the remarks in the Gazetteer are based on the 
following statement in Mir ‘All Sher Qani‘fs Tuhfat al- 
Kiram (composed circa A.H. 1181 ), III, 26 :— 

‘ It was in his time (i.e. the time of ‘All son of ‘Isa 
son of Haman , 1 Governor of Sindh under Harun) that the 
strong fort of Tharrah in the region of Skorah, the town of 
Bakar, and some of the villages of that region to the west 
of Sindh (river?) were taken by Sheikh Abu Turab, who 
was a highly honoured individual belonging to the second 
generation after the Prophet ( tafttabMn) and whose mauso¬ 
leum, along with the tombs of other martyrs, is still visited 
by the pious . 2 On the dome ( bar sar-i-Gumbaz) the date 
of building of the mausoleum is given as 171 ’. 

I have already said that I could not find this inscrip¬ 
tion on the dome. But even if it was there, at a point, 
which could not be seen by going round the mausoleum, 
one would like to make sure that the writing belonged to 
the 2 nd century of the Hijra. That the dome itself does 
not date from the 2 nd century is proved by an inscription 
inside the mausoleum on its eastern wall. This inscription 3 
tells us that the ‘ lofty ’ dome over the mausoleum of the 
saint Sheikh Haji Abu Turab was built under the superin¬ 
tendence of Musa b. Shahjan on Safar 3 , 782 A.H., by the 

1 So also in the author’s autograph copy,, which is with me. The correct 
form is MahSn. Baladhon, p. 444 mentions Mah&nVs of the time of Ma’mun 
and Mu'tasim, who were in Sandan and Hind, but not ‘All b. ‘fsa b. Mahan. 

2 Ahl Allah , lit. the friends of God. 

3 For the text of the inscription and a block reproduction of a charcoal 
rubbing of it see the Oriental College Magazine for February, 1935, p. 141, 
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order of Jam ‘Ala’al-dm, under the suzerainty of Shah 
Firuz (Tughlaq, r. 752/ 1 351-790/1388). 

(2) Two Sekwan Inscriptions .—Sehwan, on the 
eastern bank of the River Sind, ‘ is one of the few towns 
in Sind of which unbroken continuity with the remote past 
is attested.’ 1 It has an ancient fort, now in ruins, and its 
ruins are covered with numerous fragments of blue tiles of 
different periods. Sehwan has also the tomb of ‘Uthman, 
originally of Marand in Adhar-b£yjan, commonly known as 
Lai Shahbaz Qalandar, who visited 2 the court of Sultan 
Mohammad son of Ghiyath al-Dm Balban in Multan, and 
then settled down in Sehwan. His tomb, which was 
visited by Ibn Battutah in 734 A.H./1334 A.C. ‘is still 
the most venerated shrine in Sind \ 3 

The mausoleum has several inscriptions 4 in it, two of 
which are from the 8th century of the Hijra era, two from 
the nth and one from the 12th. But the most important 
of the whole lot were two inscriptions which I dis¬ 
covered accidentally in the cemetery just behind the 
mausoleum. They are inscribed in Taliq on two stones, 
292"X 18" and 284"X 12^" respectively, built in a wall 
i* ft. high. 

The larger inscription which has six Persian verses, 
tells us that the king of kings Muhammad Shah died on 
the night of Saturday, the 21st MuharranT 752. The 
smaller inscription which has four lines in the same metre 
and with the same rhyme as in the larger inscription, 
supplements it and shows that in the year 754, in the reign 
of Firuz,Shah, a dome was erected over the tomb of the 
Sultan. 

1 The Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, p. 86, footnote 3. 

2 In 662, according to the Tuhfatul-Kir&m, .but this cannot be correct as 
Balban ascended the throne in 664. 

3 The Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, p. 94. 

* For the text of these see the Oriental College Magazine for February 
1935 f 
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The text and a translation are given below : 

Text 

(a) Text of the larger inscription : 

dT^° c/v^ 

* dr ft f ^ c/OljtAJ J ^li [&»- j ^jS js*. ^ 

^U!icl jX>ji sL.^ 5 j] j> 

* d^h & A)>J )* 

.tjjl dflasr ^ijAj t^) ^>1 

* drj/^W?" 

u^^.O d~/?;^ jb jjJjl cXo-^! 

* dr/? v^? LAG 

] ^2»- » kSlSj'G Ol—>£■£> l^W^ - 

* dr/**/ ^ dV/ Lr""^ • dT-^ 3 / / j**! 

&AX-j$> L-»^-Sj jisM [ ^ j sL< L <j j] 3 

* d^/ 4 ^ (£) ^ **—^ .5** .5 Sl.33.AJ ^ i\*d£.& <KA_-i>J «5 

(<$) Text of the smaller inscription: 

***•*•" A$*J 

* dT^^V^ ^**b di-A-ibl—xu 

^IL=L^ ^ 

* dr/.?* 5 dj// *V^ v/b ^ 

^1 ^ tfi.i53.Aj a l^*w22.^ 

dl^M>.^« J-SH ^ ) ijJb Jjaj 

[illegible].tUif [illegible] 

[illegible] Jjlj* jl *>b ^ 


1 ». 
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Translation 

{The larger inscription) 

The world is murderous, O Heart! do not entertain 
sincere feelings of loyalty towards it. 

For due to its tyrannical disposition, it has nothing 
else to do but to oppress and show malice. 

Take warning as to its conduct, from the case of 
Muhammad Shah, 

For what a glorious monarch this treacherous revolu¬ 
tion of it has snatched away I 

He, whom you see in the grave, was a mighty 
E mperor, O Master! who had as his slaves many 
a ruling monarch. 

Though you had seen his glorious court a hundred 
times, 

Open the eyes of wisdom now, and see him here 
(in the grave) this time ! 

He conquered the world with his valour and gave it 
away with magnanimity. 

Much he had to show in the world both of valour and 
magnanimity. 

It was on the night of Saturday, the 21st of Muharram, 
752 , 

That he made up his mind to go to the Yonder 
World. 


{The smaller inscription) 

In the reign of Firuz Shah the Lord of the World— 
May God protect him on his throne I— 

A dome was raised on that Defender of the Faith, 
Such that the revolving sky is, as compared with it, 
only a carpet placed in a vestibule. 

This was in the year 754 of the Hijra, 

The architect was Sarmast, favoured 1 of the Sultan’s 
slave. 

1 Appar. this is a pun on Qabul, a slave of Firuz, who rose to a high 
position. See Barani , p. 528, 
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_(illegible) .... dome . . . (illegible) .... 

On which may the Lord shower a thousand. 

(illegible) .. . ! 

This Muhammad Shah, who died in Muharram 752 
A.H./1351 A.C. and on whose tomb a dome was raised in 
the reign o£ Firuz Shah in 754/1353, could be no other 
than Muhammad Tughlaq, Emperor of Delhi. According 
to the Ta'rikh Firuz Shahi (Biblioth. Indica Series, p. 524 
seq.i 535) Muhammad Shah died on the 21st of Muharram 
752/2oth March 1351, on the bank of the River Sind at 
12 kos from Thatta, and, on the 24th Muharram Firuz 
Shah was crowned as king at the same place. On the 
next day he started with the army back to Delhi, fje 
halted at Sewastan (or Sehwan) for a few days and then 
proceeded to Bhakkar. Not a word is said, however, by 
Barani about the burial of Muhammad Shah. 

The T. Mubarak Shahi (B. I. Series, p. 118 seq.\ 
written about eighty-seven years later than the events 
described above, repeats most of these statements but adds: 

‘ He (Firuz Shah) himself started with successive 
marches towards the capital Delhi, after placing the coffin 
of Sultan Mohammad on an elephant with the chatar set 
over it.’ In the following pages, however, nothing is said 
about the coffin and all that we are told (see p. 123) is 
that Firuz Shah reached Delhi on the 2nd Rajab 752/ 
August 25, 1358 i.e. over 51/3 months later. 1 

The above-quoted remarks in the Mubarak Shahi 
must have, however, given rise to the tradition that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq was buried in Delhi, and both Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan* and General A. Cunningham 3 locate 
this tomb inside the mausoleum of Tughlaq Shah. But 

1 The earlier authority, viz. Barani places the entry of Firuz Shah into 
Delhi a. few days earlier. See T. Firuz Shahi, p. 546. 

*Athdr al-Sanddid (Delhi 1270), ch. 3, p. 29. 

3 Archaeological Survey of India, Four Reports during the years 1862-65 
(Simla, 1871), p. 216, 




the two inscriptions referred to above indicate clearly that 
Muhammad Shah was buried in Sehwan in 752 and that 
two years later a dome was erected on the tomb. This 
conclusion is supported by the following considerations :— 

(i) Firuz Shah took over five months to reach 
Delhi, where the vizir Khwaja-i-Jahan had placed on the 
throne a supposititious son of Muhammad. It was most 
unlikely that he would have carried the coffin with him, 
under the circumstances, for so many months. 

(ii) Sehwan belonged 1 to the Empire of Delhi and 
possessed a strong fort. It was quite natural that in 
the uncertainty of his position at the time Firuz Shah 
should have preferred to bury Muhammad Shah at Sehwan. 

(iii) The inscriptions are written exactly in the same 
style, as other 8th century inscriptions in the place, leaving 
no doubt as to their‘genuineness. That which records the 
date of the death of Muhammad Shah gives also the name 
of the day, which is not given in the historical works, thus 
supplying an extra proof of its genuineness. 

One may here allude in passing to the obvious traces 
in Sind of the influence of the brilliant court of Sultan 
Husain Abu’l-GMzi of Herat. The Arghuns were original¬ 
ly connected with that court and the artistic taste of that 
court is still reflected in the beautiful Nasta'llq and Naskhi 
inscriptions dated in the 10th century on aboufe twenty-five 
tombstones in the graveyard at Sehwan, situated between 
the Railway Station and the town. 

(3) Rohri-Sukkur . We pass on to the twin cities of 
Rohri-Sukkur. The ruins of the ancient city of Alor and 
its modern representative have no inscription, 2 except one 
dated 1008/1599 which was inscribed by the order of 
that prince of inscribers Mir Mohammad Ma'sum of 
Bhakkar. Rohri has several mosques and. mausoleums 

1 Cf. §ubh al-A‘sha, V. 77-; ‘ A/did dl Asfdr lU , 105. 

2 The Oriental College Magazine , August 1937, p. 89. 
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which have inscriptions, 1 e.g. a mosque near Khanqah-i-Dm 
Panah (inscription dated 1096/1685), another in the Dhak 
Bazar (inscription dated 1106/1694—5), the tomb of Sayyid 
Sultan Ridawi with inscriptions dated in 1 1 13 and 1116, but 
two buildings of Rohri require special mention, from the 
point of view of inscriptions, viz. the Jami‘ Masjid and the 
Suffa-i-Safa . 


The Jami 1 Masjid of Rohri 

The Jami* has a Persian inscription above the outer 
entrance dated 992/1584 stating that a person called Habib 
superintended the building operations. Another, also in 
Persian, has ten verses. After praising Akbar, in whose 
reign the mosque was built, the poet gives the name of the 
founder thus :— 

I 6X-»*** 

... ji * V—■*«*>•'« 

^ l) j2>- j) Jl-w 

Masnad-i-‘Ali Fateh Khan Mahawat was the Jagirdar 
of Bhakkar from A.H. 986 to 994, at first jointly with 
Parmanandj a relative of Raja Todar Mai, and later, indepen¬ 
dently (Tarikk Ma'sumi, Panjab University MS. f. 135 b). 
Masnad-i-'Ali was an Afghan title, which Fateh Khan held, 
as an Amir of Islam Shah. Later he became an Amir of 
Akbar’s court and died in 997 (Blochmann, Tr. of the 
A*in ), 1 He was also called Fattu Afghan {Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari Bib. Ind. Series II, 440). Blochmann appears to 
have regarded Masnad-i- { All Fateh Khan and Fateh Khan 
Filban as two different persons, but from what has been 
said about it is clear that they were identical. 

1 For a fuller account of these inscriptions see the Oriental College Maga¬ 
zine for August 1937, p. 79 sqq. 
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The Suffa-i-Safd 1 

This structure is on a hill on the river bank opposite 
to the Bhakkar Fort. It has a level platform on which 
are many tombs with carved and inscribed gravestones, the 
principal one being that of Mir Abu’l-Qasim, which is 
dated 1018. According to the McHathir al-Umara III. 77, 
Mfr Abu’l-Qasim son of Mulla Mir, was a Sayyid of Herat. 
From the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim he passed 
into that of Akbar, and after distinguishing himself in the 
Frontier district, he was appointed Governor of Bhakkar 
first in 1007, and again in the reign of Jahangir. The 
Suffa was built in the second period and got its name 
from the Mfr. It commands a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country (cf. McCathir 1 .c.). 

Sukkur Inscriptions 

This town is rich, in epigraphical. material much of 
which is due to the Mughal nobleman Mir Ma'sum of 
Bhakkar. 2 The Mir had a passion for inscribing on stone. 
He was sent by Akbar on an embassy to Persia and he left 
many inscriptions on his route to Isfahan and Tabriz. 
Babur had built a Hall ( [pish taq) on a hilltop in Qandahar 
and left an inscription on it. Mir Ma‘sum added to this 
inscription by appending to it a list of the provinces and 
towns included in Akbar’s Empire. The work was 
completed in four years. The entrances to the Agra Fort 
and to the Ja t mi‘ Mosque at Fatehpur Sikri bear his 
inscriptions, but perhaps the largest number of them is to 
be found in Sukkur, mostly dated between 1002/1593 and 
1008/1599, which appears to be the period of the Mfr 
Ma'sum’s building activity. Those on his minaret and his 
tomb have been already published (No. 8 Arcluzological 
Survey of Western India , Bombay 1879, p. 15 sqql), but 
there are several more. Before discussing one of them 
I may mention that the chronogram of Mir Ma‘sum Nami’s 

1 See the Oriental College Magazine , August 1937, p. 84 sqq. 

2 Ibid., p. 90 sqq. 
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death, as inscribed on his tomb is Lc ^b jy 

which yields 1014, but the Tadhkira-i-Ruz-i-Rushan 
(p. 680) reads the Misra> as which yields 1019. 

The latter date is more probable, if the information given in 
the MR athir at-Umara (Bib. Ind. Series III, 327) is correct, 
viz. that he was appointed Amin al-Mulk of Bhakkar in 
1015. But the question remains as to why bud was written 
instead of budah . I have recently published a document of 
the period of Akbar (dated 981) in the Proceedings of the 
Idara Ma'arif-i-Islamia (Lahore, 1938) which has some 
instances of the omission of this final ha % and apparently 
it was understood as implied in the lower stroke of the 
letter d&l. 

Nami built a Rest House on the river bank in Sukkur, 
which still exists. There are two buildings in the 
compound. The main one, in the East, is surmounted 
with a dome and has a peculiar ground-plan, and a smaller 
one, in the West, which is a small room with a niche 
directed towards the Ka‘ba. There is some tile-work in 
both buildings. On the Western front of the domed 
building is the following inscription in three lines : 

OjaJ [Xi £>Xo sL-iob 

d yu j) ^y ^5-'°^ 

• - 

I • ♦ v obj j) j tfGlLc * j OjLu l-b 

Translation : 

* In the time of the Caliphate of the great king, 
the mighty Emperor Jalal al-Din Muhammad Akbar 
Badshah-i-Ghazi—may his rule last for ever !—this useful 
edifice was put up by Amir Muhammad Ma'sum Namf of 
Bhukkur son of Sayyed Safa’i Tirmidhi, for the benefit of 
the Muslim public. Whoso uses this building for a 
sepulchre, upon him be the curse of God, the Prophets, the 
Angels and the Faithful! 1007.’ 
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In the western building above the niche is a stone 
with the following inscription :— 

pj go ija** || cJp-° 

^.ls Oj ^ c?U- \jlJjJLc. 

| » « 1 t_§ 

‘ How fine is this paradise-like Garden House which 
affords to the soul the joys of the Garden of Iram! As 
a chronogram for this delightful place the pen indited : 
Zakai Jay ‘ 1shrat ! How excellent in this place of 
delight I ’ 

The chronogram gives 1006 A.H./1597-98 A.C. as 
the date of this building, showing that it was erected 
a year earlier than the main building on the opposite side. 

The inscription appears to be rather odd for a place of 
worship, if it belongs to this building. Perhaps the build¬ 
ing was not originally intended for use as a mosque, but 
after the completion of the main building was made into a 
mosque or the inscription did not originally belong to it. 
This place is now in the possession of the Government 
and access to it is barred to the public. 

My object in placing before you some of the Sind 
inscriptions is to show what problems of absorbing interest 
are awaiting solution and what a rich field of work lies 
before those interested in Arabic and Persian inscriptions 
in the various Provinces of India. A band sf unofficial, 
voluntary workers has immediately to come to the rescue, 
for though the Archaeological Department and its officers 
are doing as stated by the Director-General of Archaeology 
‘ what they can in this respect side by side with their 
multifarious other duties \ the importance of the work 
urgently demands workers who can devote their whole 
attention to the subject and not treat it merely as a 
side-activity. 

My thanks are due to you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
giving me a patient hearing. 

2 



SYRIAC IN MALANKARA 


Rev. Fr. Paul Curien , Kaniamparampil , 
Kattapiram Church , Tiruvella , 

Travancore 

Prof. Theodore Noldeke says : c With Christianity, 
the language of Edessa pushed its way into the kingdom of 
Persia This had been mostly true of other countries 
also. But, so far as Malankara is concerned, it may be 
said that Chaldaic had been there, in the wake of Baby¬ 
lonian trade with the West Coast of India, long before the 
introduction of Christianity by the Apostle St. Thomas in 
A.D. 52. King Nebuchadanazer of Babylon carried on 
trade with Ceylon and the West Coast of India. 
(.Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. XIII, P. II, p. 405, note.) As a 
result of this trade and correspondence, certain Chaldaic 
words must have crept into the language of Malankara. 
The following list of words, will, to a certain extent, prove 
the statement. 

Malayalam 
or 

Tamil 

Emmo * Amma mother 

Aboolo . Ambalam room (shrine) 

DOlo Nhl thread 

Danas Danam gift 

Dappo Dap cash bill 

Dargo (Dargan) Tharakan (a distinction given to one) 

Havala Kavalan shepherd 

Hdoyil Koil place of worship 

Amumo' Ama tortoise 

Hokil Akayal therefore 

Helko Aluku ornament 

Zavno Thavana time 

Voyo . Ayyo Ob 

Vada " ' patha way " -** " 


Meaning 


Chaldaic 

(Syriac) 
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Chaldaic 

(Syriac) 

Malayalam 

or 

Tamil 

| 

Meaning 

Zacksaso 

Zacksha 

bolt 

Hoopaya 

Kuppayam 

covering 

Appoyo 

Appakaran 

baker 

Idh 

Id 

bank (blind) 

Scooti 

ICutti 

child 

Kaven 

Kavanichu 

corrected 

Kuba 

Kuva 

arum 

Kabdana 

Kupithan 

angry 

MIso 

Mrithan 

dead 

Koruba 

Kalappa 

yoke 

Thavla 

Thakil 

a kind of drum 

Thamburo 

Thamber 

a kind of drum 

Thoyupa 

Sayupu 

(man who has crossed the sea 
and come) 

Yarlika 

Arulapad 

king’s command 

Kusa 

Kush 

a measure 

Kupitha 

Kuppi 

a bottle 

Thlna 

Thinna 

mud 

Thasa 

Thlasu 

a balance 

Themra 

Thimiram 

that which covers 

Kenara 

Kinnaram 

1 a musical instrument 


In A.D. 52 Apostle St. Thomas landed at Cranga- 
nore in Malankara ‘ and as a result of his evangelization, 
many people, especially high-caste Brahmans, were con¬ 
verted to Christianity. He founded seven Churches on the 
Malabar Coast, namely, Maliankara, Paloor, Paravoor or 
Kottakayal, Gokamangalam, Niranom, Chayal or Nilakal 
and Quilon.—He ordained priests from the newjy converted' 
high-caste Brahmans, especially, from families such as 
Pakalomattom, Sankarapuri, Kalli and Kaliyankal The 
newly ordained priests certainly had to master Syriac; for 
they had to say Holy Mass in it, according to the liturgy 
of St. James, who first celebrated Mass in Jerusalem. The 
early spread of Chaldaic here, as a result of the Babylonian 
trade, must have helped them considerably in their study 
of the language. St. Thomas must have presented them 
with a Gospel of St. Mathew and a liturgy of St. James. 
When Pantinus, a missionary sent by Demetrius, Bishop of 
Alexandria visited Malankara in A,D. 190, he was able to 
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find here an Aramaic (Vernacular Syriac spoken by Christ) 
Gospel of St. Mathew. Of this incident says the historian 
Eusebius of Caesaria, * Pantenius, on account of his zeal 
towards the gospels, was sent as a missionary to the 
Orient. He travelled as far as India, where he saw a set 
of people, converted to Christianity by the works of 
Bartholomew, from whom they got a copy of St. Mathew’s 
Gospel. That Gospel is to this day preserved ’ (Eusebius 5 
Ecclesiastical Hist., Book V, Chapter io). There is one 
point here to be cleared. Pantenius says, that the founder 
of the Christian Church in Malankara was Bartholomew. 

‘ He might have misunderstood the epithet “ Mar 55 used by 
Easterners before the names of the apostles and saints and 
might have said Bartholomew, instead of Mar Thoma’ 
[Indian Church of St. Thomas (Malayalam) by E. M. 
Philip, page 50]. From these facts, the Malabar Church 
historian Mr. E. M. Philip infers, that c the Syriac 
(Aramaic) Gospel of St. Mathew, which Pantenius found in 
the Malankara Church, proves, that during that time, there 
was enough convenience for correspondence in Chaldaic 5 , 
{Ibid., pp. 35 and 50.) 

We have seen, that Chaldaic, introduced into India by 
the Babylonian trade, acquired a higher rank by the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity. Till the middle of the fourth 
century A.D., there is absolutely no source of information 
about the development of Syriac in Malankara, In A.D. 
345, an emigration of Syrians—70 Syrian families, Mar 
Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, two priests and two deacons— 
headed by Thomas of Cana, a leading Syrian merchant who 
carried on trade with Malankara, landed at Cranganore. 
This emigration of Syrians, certainly had been an important 
factor in the uplift and development of Syriac. The native 
Christians received the new-comers from Syria, with joy 
and from that date, the former came to be called 4 Syrians V 
Those native priests, who were anxiously waiting for 
someone, who knew Syriac well, might have flocked to the 
new-comers. 
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From them, the native priests got Syriac books treating 
with ecclesiastical topics, and thus, a regular system o£ 
Syriac study might have been started. 

Till the last part of the 16th century A.D., history 
knows nothing about the progress of Syriac in Malankara. 
The training of priests certainly continued in Chaldaic 
(Syriac). When those eminent writers of the 12th 
century, Bar Hebraeus, Bar Salibi and the like were 
enriching Syriac at home, the Syriac-knowing people in 
Malankara would not have been shut out. The works of 
those scholars might have reached here through some 
agency or other; because books were imported here now 
and then. To prove this, the Syriac manuscript copy of 
the Bible, preserved in the Cambridge University Library, 
is enough. The people of Malankara got that Bible here 
in the 9th century ; for the Malankara Metropolitan, who 
presented it to Dr. Buchanan in A.D. 1807 says : ‘ I hope, 
that this book will be more safe with you, than with us. It 
is said, that this came to our possession a thousand years 
ago’ (Indian Church of St. Thomas, p. 121). This 
book, written on parchment in ‘ Estrangelo * characters, 
was preserved in a Church at Thiruvancode, North 
Travancore. Dr.' Laiden has opined that it was written in 
the 5th or 6th century (Hugh Pearson’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Rev. Caludins Buchanan, 4th Edn., 
pp. 244-59 and 415). It is seen in the manuscript, that it 
was written during the time of Michael, Patriarch of 
Antioch, who died in the year A.D. 1199. ‘ The Catalogue 
of Syriac MSS. in the University of Cambridge,’ p. 1043, 
too has approved this date. These facts prove, that the 
Syrians in Malankara were in touch with Syria at all times, 
and they were carrying on Syriac education here somehow 
or other. 

The next historical evidence of the development of 
Syriac is seen in the ‘ Account of St. Thome Christians 1 
and in Philip’s Indian Church of St* Thomas, The former 
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says: 4 Towards the beginning of the 16th century, the 
Jesuits built a Church at a Vaipicota near Cranganore and 
founded a college for the education of the Christian youths. 
In 1584, a seminary was established for the purpose of 
instructing the Syrians in Theology and teaching them, the 
-Latin, Portuguese and Syriac languages \ The latter 
says:- ‘In 1581, they (the Jesuits) started a college and 
seminary at Vaipicota' (p. 95). The reason for this 
establishment throws much light on the regard of the local 
Christians for their liturgical language. ‘ They (the 
Nestorians and Syrians) used the Chaldaic Syriac in their 
worship 5 (p. 140). A Franciscan monk, Vincent de lago 
was deputed by Albuquerque, the first Bishop of Goa, to 
Malankara in A.D. 1539. He founded a college at 
Cranganore. Then came a Bishop, Mar Joseph, from 
Babylon, whom the Portuguese and the Syrians mistook 
for a Roman delegate. 1 He did not ordain those who 
came out of Fr. Vincent’s seminary, on the ground of 
their ignorance of the Syriac language. Parents of those 
youths, who studied there, did not like to send them to an 
institution, where their liturgical language was ignored. . . 
The Jesuits found, that the cause of this failure of Fr. 
Vincent was due to his antipathy towards the liturgical 
language of the Syrians to which, they' looked with awe 
and veneration’ (Philip.—p. 95). 

The 17th century shows nothing of the development 
of Syriac. The institutions started might have been carry¬ 
ing on their work. During this century, many books 
might have been brought to Malankara from abroad. There 
is a manuscript copy of the Bible, brought by the Delegate 
to the See of Antioch in the year A.D. 1665, in the 
Kottayam Syrian Seminary Library (Travancore). During 
the 17th and 18th centuries, Syriac education thrived well 
as a result of the frequent intercourse with Antioch. 

Had it not been for the timely benevolent and benign 
help of the Travancore Government in the 19th century, 
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Syriac would ;not and could not have attained such a 
position, as it now holds. By this munificence of the 
Travancore Government, the 19th century can be rightly 
called the 4 Golden age 5 of Syriac in Malankara. There 
was at that time a 4 Ramban ’ (Monk), Joseph Pulikotil, at 
Kunnamculam in Cochin State, who was of untiring 
enthusiasm and will-power, anxious to have a well-regulated 
institution for the study of Jacobite Syrian youths in 
Malankara, travelled far and wide, exhorting people to 
contribute their mite for the fulfilment of this high 
ambition. He could not get such help as he anticipated, 
from the then Metropolitan. He corresponded with Col. 
Munro, the then British Resident and Dewan of Travan¬ 
core, and that friend of Syrians most gladly appreciated the 
Ramban’s plans and kindly handed over to him the interest 
of the 4 Vattippanam 5 (an amount of Rs. 10,500 deposited 
by Mar Dionysius I in 1808, in the Residency Treasury) 
without considering the Metropolitan’s protest. The 
Travancore Durbar most benevolently gave him the site for 
the proposed seminary, free of tax. Thus, the famous 
Syrian Seminary at Kottayam was established in the year 
A.D. 1813, and two years later in 1815, Syriac education 
was begun there. Nor did the Travancore Durbar’s bene¬ 
volence stop here. At Tiruvalla (Travancore) where the 
writer of this paper at present works—a Church was 
erected by the Syrians of the place in 1815, disregarding 
the vehement opposition of the wealthy Brahmans, of the 
place. The latter got enraged and set fire to the temporary 
Church building. The matter was reported to the Dewan- 
Resident. The accused were heavily fined by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Syrian Jacobites of Tiruvalla, then, put in a 
petition before the then Sovereign, Maharani Parvathi Bai, 
requesting to help them to re-erect the Church. The merci¬ 
ful Maharani gave away to them half the fine—a huge sum— 
and the other half Her Highness made a gift to the Syrian 
Seminary at Kottayam. The Gracious Travancore Durbar 
did. more. The self-same Maharani, personally donated a 
sum of Rs. 21,000 for the Seminary entrusting it to Mar 
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Dionysius III in A.D. 18x9. In addition to these boundless 
contributions, a whole island, the Munro Island, yielding 
an income of thousands of rupees annually, was presented 
to the Seminary by Her Highness. Who can forget these 
benign acts of the Travancore Sovereigns? There is 
absolutely nothing to wonder, why the Jacobite Syrian 
Christians of Travancore are so loyal to the Throne of 
Travancore. 

The Roman Catholics too, with their Seminary at 
Puthenpally, Verapoly, carried on the teaching of Syriac to 
their deacons. The most outstanding contributions they 
did to the Syriac language are the publication of a Syriac 
Grammar, printed at the Mar Thoma Sliha Press, Verapoly, 
in 1899 and a Syriac-Malayalam Dictionary in 1907. 
Another Syriac-Malayalam Dictionary had been published 
by a Jacobite priest of Pampakunda, N. Travancore in the 
year 1898. The famous Mangalapuzha Seminary at 
Alwaye, carries on the instruction of Syriac to Roman 
Catholic Deacons, at present. 

Syriac teaching in the Syrian Seminary, Kottayam, 
strided on well, till A.D. 1911, when certain internal 
differences caused a split among the Jacobites and Syriac- 
teaching institutions grew up at Pampakuda, Thrikun- 
nathu Seminary, Alwaye, The Zion Asram, Kodanade 
(N. Travancore), Mar Ignatius Dayara, Omallur, and other 
places. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, many hitherto- 
unpublished manuscript copies of rituals were printed and 
published at Pampakuda, by the efforts of the Late Very 
Rev. Kor Episcopa Mathen of Konat, the greatest Syriac 
scholar of his time. From the Kottayam Seminary too, 
many books were published. 

A kind of ‘ Garshuni ’ has been invented in Malankara, 
by.; which Malayalam was written in Syriac characters, 
though at times a little different in form. The date of this 
invention is not certain. However, this can be taken only 
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as a makeshift by those who were not well up in Syriac and 
not as a scholarly invention. 

All these could not lift Up Syriac to the position it 
rightly claimed. The recognition of Syriac language by 
the Universities of Calcutta and Madras, by the strenuous 
efforts of Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivandrum, and 
Mar Themotheus, Metropolitan of Kandanadu Diocese, the 
most eminent Syriac Scholar of the age, aroused the dead 
Syriac from its tomb. 

Ancient Syriac Inscriptions in India .—The only one of 
its kind is the inscription on a cross in the Big Church, 
Kottayam, frequently visited by high personages such as 
Viceroys and Governors. Dr. Burnell opines, that the 
inscription was of the tenth century A.D. (Indian 
Antiquary , Vol. Ill, pp. 308-316). The writer of this 
Paper has personally seen this inscription and has read it. 
The quotation is from the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, Chapter VI, Verse 14, and is deciphered in 
‘ Estrangelo 5 characters. 

The Loss of Syriac Manuscripts .—The writer is 
extremely sorry to deal with this portion of the Thesis. 
The invaluable records of Syrian Culture and literature 
remained unmolested for a very long time. Books, trans¬ 
lated or copied by the native Syrians, and books brought 
down from West suffered in the subsequent burnings and 
demolitions. It was not once or twice, literature suffered 
this cruel fate ; and consequently historians of later years 
could not get enough reliable matter to write the history of 
the Malankara Church. The historian Mr. E. M. Philip 
laments ‘ It is a fact, that the lack of records to write a 
satisfactory history of the primitive and medieval Malankara 
Church was due to this cruel and unjust action (burning) ’ 
(page 107). 

This crusade against Syriac manuscripts was started 
in 1599 in Malankara, by Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of 
Goa, at the Synod of Diamper (Travancore). He was 
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invested with the spiritual authority of the Pope and was 
encouraged by the Portuguese King, whose Governor on 
this Coast ably backed him up. Literature sustained a very 
great loss at the hands'of Archbishop Menezes; 1 for, this 
blind and enthusiastic inquisitor, like a second Omar, 
burned all the books written in Syriac or Chaldaic 
language, which could be collected not only at the Synod 
of Diamper, but especially during his subsequent circuit, 
for, as soon a>s he entered into a Syrian Church, he ordered 
all their books and records to be laid before him, which, 
a few indifferent ones excepted, he committed to the 
flames, so that, at present, neither books nor manuscripts 
are any more to be found among the St. Thome Christians * 
(F. Wrede, Asiatic Researches, VII, page 181 and 
E. M. Philip, Indian Church, pp. 106-7). 

The precedent, instituted by Menezes, was followed in 
quick succession by many others. The next war against 
books was waged between A.D. 1653 and 1670. It was by 
one Friar Joseph, a Carmelite. He had been ordained as the 
Vicar Apostolic of Malankara. He tried his best to make 
the Jacobite Metropolitan Mar Thoma kneel before him. 
The latter was even imprisoned by him. As the result of 
fair tricks played by two old men from Mulanthuruthy, 
Mar Thoma got out. The enraged Friar Joseph went to 
the Mulanthuruthy Church and took away the books and 
other things as Holy Oil, Vestments, etc., and committed 
them to the* flames. 

If the above two atrocities were perpetrated by Chris¬ 
tians themselves, the third was by a Muslim. His object 
could not be ascribed to any desire to destroy the books. 
Tippu, Sultan of Mysore invaded Travancore and Cochin 
in the year A.D. 1789. The Syrian Christians of those two 
countries had to suffer much. The big and prominent 
churches at Arthat, Parur and Angamali were 'burnt down, 
the last, a stronghold of Syrians. Those edifices had 
preserved records and valuable books, collected from very 
ancient days. 
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The next instance of the loss of Syriac manuscripts, 
described by Mr. E. M. Philip is quoted below in his own 
words : ‘ It has been said in the twentieth chapter, that the 
money, records, ornaments and books, kept in the Seminary 
under the joint lock and key of the Metropolitan and one of 
the Missionaries, were taken away by the latter. Many 
Syriac manuscripts are in that list of books, he took 
away. Those books formed a part of the library of the 
C. M. S. College, Kottayam. We got reliable information 
in 1903, that many of these were destroyed and the rest are 
going to be burnt away, as they were found useless. The 
Principal of the Mar Dionysius Seminary then wrote to the 
College Principal Mr. Asquith, that he came to know 
of the proposed burning of books and, if the rumour was 
true, he hoped that Mr. Asquith would kindly present or 
sell those books to his Seminary, whereupon he was 
informed by Mr. Asquith, that no Syriac manuscripts would 
be destroyed. A few days later, a peon in the C. M. S. 
College, who had come to know of this correspondence, 
presented two Syriac manuscript copies to a certain Syrian 
priest. He said, that under the supervision of Mr. Asquith, 
certain Syriac books were burnt and that he had kept those 
two books without the knowledge of the Principal Saheb. 
Those two books are, at present, with me ’ (Philips Indian 
Church of St. Thomas, Mai. Ed., page 267). 

What Service did Syriac do to Malayalam f :—The 
Syriac literature has not done any material or meritorious 
service to Malayalam. The reason has been treated at length 
above. Syriac being at present a liturgical language only, 
almost nothing can be eked out for the benefit of people at 
large. Only some translations, and those too merely 
religious, are what Malayalam got from Syriac. Certain 
Syriac words are now used as Malayalam, mainly by Chris¬ 
tians. The Syriac word 1 Sliba’ (Cross) is in Malayalam 
‘ Sliba’ itself. Although there is another word for it in 
Malayalam, ‘ Kurisu \ there is no word in Tamil to speak of 
Cross except 1 Siluva ’. Then ‘ Bava ’ (spiritual father) 
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which has its origin from Ava. This in course of time 
came to be spoken as ‘ Bava \ ‘ Kurbana * and ‘ Kabar 5 
are two other Syriac words meaning ‘Holy Communion’ and 
* tomb 1 used as they are, in Malayalam. The Syriac 
language which had been preserved here for many centuries, 
is surely indebted to do considerable service to Malayalam, 
and I hope Syriac will play its part, if due consideration 
will be given to it. 

Difficulties for Research.—The majority of Christians 
in Malankara, although they call themselves Syrians are 
ignorant of Syriac language. From this fact alone, it is 
clear that any research work on Syriac is something too 
difficult. Who cares to study this dead language ? What 
earthly benefit is in its study ? So asks the up-to-date 
Syrian youth. The present situation—lack of energetic 
young men to carry on study for knowledge’s sake is highly 
deplorable. The habit of doing something for its sake, is 
of course yet to be copied here from the Westerners. If 
ever anybody wishes to do something for the uplift of the 
language, he is not in the least encouraged and gives up 
his work in despair. It is high time, that a remedy is to 
be sought for. The aspirant to priesthood (the only class 
who studies Syriac) as soon as he grasps certain words, 
begins to translate; and when he is able to translate a given 
portion, he is considered duly qualified for priesthood I 
No sooner he takes charge of the parish, than he gives up 
study for ever ! Moreover, the translation of rituals into 
Malayalam have prompted them to give up even that bit of 
education they used to have before the translation ! The 
young man, possessing academical qualifications wanders 
to and fro in quest of a petty job! 

This Thesis will not be complete if I do not suggest a 
few means for the uplift of the Syriac language in Malankara. 
The main ones are 

i. The aspirant to priesthood in all sections of the 
Malankara Syrian Church should necessarily complete, at 
least a three-years’ course in Syriac, 
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2 . Well-regulated schools, recognised by the 
Government of Travancore, Cochin or Madras, should 
carry on the teaching of Syriac. 

3. The Travancore Government should be request¬ 
ed to institute a Syriac Chair in the Travancore University 
as was done by the Calcutta and Madras Universities. 

4. Efforts should be made to make the study of the 
language, an optional subject in all schools. 

5. The Governments should be requested to employ 
those who may pass the 4 Sophar ’ and { Malpan ’ Diploma 
Examinations of the Madras University. 

6. Copies of old Syriac manuscripts published, 
should be bought and a well-furnished Library started. 

7. Very old manuscripts which are kept in many 
old families should be brought out and published. 

8. Those, who can write Syriac well, should be 
encouraged and books published. 

9. Magazines and Newspapers must be started. 

ro. An Association should be formed without caste 
prejudice for the fulfilment of the above suggestions. 

Conclusion .—In spite of the disregard for the 
language, on the part of Syrians in Malankara, the Madras 
and Calcutta Universities have recognised Syriac, mainly 
for the sake of Syrians,* who hail from Malankara (Kerala) 
for their study there. But the Syrians of 'Travancore, 
Cochin and British Malabar are at present anxiously looking 
forward to the Travancore University, which, they fully 
believe, will not at all ignore their need; but on the 
contrary will look after them more tenderly and dearly than 
the Calcutta and Madras Universities. The Government 
of an enlightened and Young Maharaja, whose ancestors 
had, times without number, helped the Syrians for the 
uplift of their liturgical language would surely bless His 
Highness’s loyal subjects, the Syrians with a Chair for 
Syriac in the Travancore University. 



MORE ABOUT THE ART OF WARAQAT 

Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar , Junagadh 
Introductory 

The aim of the present paper is to supplement my 
previous paper on the Art of Waraqat during the Abbaside 
period, read at the Seventh Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held in 1933 at Baroda. Some 
important details pertaining to the subject proper, 
which were left unnoticed and could not be incorporated 
into the said paper, are dealt with here, though separately 
by way of supplement, which, it is hoped, will be found 
informing and interesting in so far as they are closely 
connected with the Art of Waraqat during the Caliphate. 

The term Waraqat , though mostly restricted to tran¬ 
scription, bookbinding and bookselling, as has already been 
defined in my previous paper, has a vast bearing on the 
different aspects of the literary activities of that age, and 
the students of Arabic literature and culture are well 
aware that there are good .many particulars which constitute 
the promotion and cultivation of this Art, and throw ample 
light on the academic spirit and literary tendencies of 
that period. However, I have grouped together some 
necessary information bearing directly or indirectly on the 
subject proper under the following heads :— 

1. Books written on the art of Waraqat. 

2. The advent of paper. 

3. The Scribes. 

4. Book Trade. 

5. Reward for writing books and freedom of 
copying. 

6. Conservation of books. 

On the importance of Waraqat as a useful and indis¬ 
pensable art for the human society, I cannot do better than 
to quote the historian—Philosopher Ibn Khaldun. While 
dwelling upon the chief arts and crafts which he calls 
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Ummahai-uS’Sanayi ’ (the chief arts), Ibn Khaldun classifies 
them into two groups, viz. (i) Daruri , i. e. indispensable 
and (2) Sharif ah , i. e. noble. In the former he includes the 
arts of Agriculture, Architecture, Tailoring, Carpentry 
and Weaving; in the latter the arts of Waraqat, Music and 
Medicine, and then dilating upon each of them and their 
expediency, he speaks of Waraqat in the following terms:— 

‘ The art of Waraqat, with other arts subordinate 
thereto, is the preserver of Man’s acquirements and is a 
guard against their being extinct. It transmits the concep¬ 
tions of human mind to the distant and unseen regions and 
perpetuates the outcome of human thought and the sciences 
in books. It elevates the grades of life to its hidden 
mysteries.’ 1 

That the art of Waraqat was still thriving in the 8th 
century, we learn from Ibn Khaldun (d. 779 A.H.). His 
definition of the term Waraqat covers not only copying and 
bookbinding, but also the correction of books and codices 
and all other particulars pertaining thereto. 1 

Now we proceed to describe under different heads 
some particulars a propos the art of Waraqat. 

Books Written on the Art of Waraqat 

As I have shown in my previous paper, Waraqat had 
become a thriving profession and on account of its 
flourishing condition great attention was paid to it. It was 
so popular an art that scholars devoted themselves to study 
its- merits and details and wrote several books on it. I 
give here below a list of such books on Waraqat as have 
come to my notice :— 

i* ^jia-aJU !sds (Nazm Tadbir-ut-tasfir) on 

bookbinding. 

2. ^UCJl (’Umdatul-Kuttab), by Amir al- 

M'u’i'zz b. Badis (d. 454), on preparing inks, cutting pens 
and transcription. 

1 Muqaddamah, p. 384, Bulaq Press. 
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3* j[^\ idlo d XLmj (Risala-fi-Sana ’at-il-Ahbar), 

a treatise on the art of preparing inks. 

4* ciAajooJ] (J'.'O.c d (an-Nujumus- 

Shariqat fi’amalil-Miqat), by Muhammad b. Abil-Khayar 
al-Husaini. On preparing inks of different colours and 
other materials required for writing, painting colouring, 
designing and ornamentation. 

5. plsSl (al-Aqlam ul-Qadimah) by Ibn 
ud-Dali. On one hundred and fifty styles of writing 
Arabic characters. 

6. |*lsS! lsj. ) kiJ) d (Risalah fi ’l-Khatt wa 
bari’l-aqlam) by Ibn us-Saigh. On transcription and 
cutting of pens. 

7. Jc aa=^ ^>\ (Sharh Ibn 

Wahid ’ala Manzumat-i-Ibn il-Bawwab). The commentary 
of Ibn Wahid on the poem of the great master artist Ibn 
al-Bawwab—(d. 413). On Calligraphy. 

8. kill Hio d (Muqaddamah fi Sana’at-il- 

Khatt) by the famous calligraphist Ibn Muqlah (d. 328 A.H.). 
On Calligraphy. (Incomplete.) 

9« (Urjuzah) a short-rhymed poem by Hasan 

as-Sanjari. On Calligraphy. 

10. d ^ (Urjuzah fil-Khatt), by ’Awnuddin 
Abil-Muzaffar Yahya b. Muhammad al-Wazir (d. 560 A.H.). T 

11. 1 d aSUaUl jty* (Tanwiq un-Nitaqah fi’ilm 

il-Waraqah). By Ibn Misk as-Sakhawi, 2 a learned scholar 
of the nth century (Hijrah). 

I2 * (Tuhfat-ur-Ramiq). By Abu-’l- 

Husain Ishaq b. Ibrahim at-Tamimi, a tutor to the 
Caliph al-Muqtadir and his sons. On Calligraphy. 

Kashf uz. Zunun , Vol. I, p. 82. 2 Kashf uz. Zunutt, Vol. I., p. 343. 




I2r iaabJ\j JjlSCJl J SJL«j (Risalah fi ’ 1 -kitabat-i wa*l- 
khatt-i). By Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Thawabah 
(d. 277 A.H.). On transcription and Calligraphy. 1 

14. pUJlj U*l) ^j\jS (Kitab-ul-khatt-i wa’l-Qalam). 
By Muhammad b. al-Laith al-Khatib. On the pens and 
different kinds of writing. 2 

15. (an-Najm us-thaqib). By Qudamah 
b. Ja’far. A treatise written on the great artist I bn 
Muqlah. 3 

J-3U-0.J) <«. By Shaikh ’Abdul-Latif of Baghdad. 
On Waraqat, its benefits and disadvantages. The author 
was a critic of the catalogues of libraries and books. 4 

As the art of Waraqat covers a large field of different 
subordinate arts, these have been dealt with either singly or 
severally in the works mentioned above. Thus it will be 
seen that Nos. 7 to 10 are on the art of Calligraphy, in fact 
an important branch of the art of Waraqat. Book No. 4 
has already seen the light of publication in 1928, printed at 
the ’Ilmiyyah Press of Aleppo and is available in the 
market. Some of its contents are: the composition of 
colours; liquification of gold and silver for writing 
purposes; solution of gums for mixing them with colours* 
and refining the inks ; making certain inks, and colouring 
bones, ivory, horns and bricks; changing any colour of 
paper and dyeing it; painting in gold and'' silver, etc. 
From the above contents it can easily be concluded that the 
subjects have been treated in a scientific manner which gives 
us an idea of the cultivation of these minor arts at a time 
when the world at large was hardly acquainted with them. 

The MS. copies of Books Nos. 1 to 9 have been pre¬ 
served in the library of the great Muslim savant Amir 
Taimur Pasha at Cairo. 5 

1 K. al-Fihrist, p. 188, Cairo. 2 al-Fihrist, p. 175. 

3 al-Fihrist , p. 188. 

* Journal of the Arab Academy, Damascus, Vol. I, p. 141. 

5 Lectures of the Arabic Academy of Damascus, Vol. I, p. 306. 

• 3 
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The Advent of Pape? 

The introduction of paper no doubt gave a new 
impulse to the art of Waraqat, and its manufacture in the 
Islamic lands stood in bold relief for the Warraqin who 
availed themselves of this golden opportunity. Formerly 
the Parchment (Raqq) and Papyrus (Kirtas) were in vogue 
for writing purposes, the preparation whereof was not 
an easy and a convenient process, and were hardly within 
easy reach of the rank and file. But a large supply of 
paper made from cotton and linen, solved this difficult 
problem for the scribes and was mainly responsible for 
bringing a large number of books into existence. The first 
paper-mill was erected at Samarqand and a second one was 
started at Baghdad at the instance of Fadl, 1 the brother 
of the Ja’far-al-Barmaki and the Governor of Khorasan 
in 178 A.H. Others followed suit in different Islamic 
lands like Egypt, Yemen and Tihamah, and ultimately 
other factories were established in different countries of 
the Near East, Spain, Persia and India. It is said that 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the Umayyad Governor, was the first 
man to write on paper. 2 Ja’far the Barmacide is said to 
have Parchment replaced by paper in the state offices. 3 
According to a statement in as-Sam’ani, paper was only 
Manufactured at Khorasan in the fifth century. 4 That the 
paper was generally called 4 Warciq * at Baghdad we also 
learn from the same author. 5 

There were several kinds of paper named after, or 
rather dedicated to, the different eminent persons who 
either ordered these kinds to be manufactured for them or 
patronized their quality. These were called 6 

(1) As-Sulaimani—from Sulaiman b. Rashid, the 
treasurer of Khorasan under Harun ar-Rashid. 

(2) At-Talhi—from Talha b. Tahir, the second ruler 
of the Tahirid dynasty. 

1 Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddamah, p. 399. 2 Al-kitabat-u-wa’l Kuttab, p. 38. 

3 Maqrizi, Khitat, II, p. *■ Ansab, fol. 472. 5 Ansab, fol. 574. 

6 For these details see Fihrist, p. 32, Cairo, Subh-al-A’sha, I, pp. 475-6. 
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($) An-Nuhi—from Nuh, the Samanid ruler. 

(4) A 1 Fira’wni—in allusion to the Pharo the Egyp¬ 
tian. 

(5) Al-Ja’fari—from Ja’far the Barmacid. 

(6) At-Tahiri—from Tahir II, the ruler of the 
Tahirid dynasty. 

There were papers of several inferior and superior 
qualities, like, silk-paper, note-paper, strong and weak 
paper, smooth and ribbed paper, white and coloured paper. 1 
The paper-sellers were called Warraqin and also Kaghidis , 
and in the seat of the caliphate—Baghdad—from the Harran 
Arch-way to the New Bridge over the Sarat Canal both 
sides of the roadway were occupied with the shops of 
paper sellers. 2 

Paper was made of or cut into different sizes. 
Generally it had four standard sizes, viz. full (jami‘), half 
(ansaf), quarto (arba’) and octavo (athman). These sizes, 
I think, have still been retained in our present day sizes of 
the paper. I bn Khallikan 3 in his notice of an expert 
scribe Husain b. ’Ali known as Ibn Khazin al-Kutub 
(d. 502 A.H.), makes mention of two sizes of the copies of 
the holy Quran, viz. between the rub’ah and the Jami’ 
which have been translated by De Slane as Folio and 
Compact sizes. 4 But I think these terms have been 
literally rendered, while technically they should mean 
‘ standard 5 and ‘ quarto’. However from this description 
it appears that there was another particular size in vogue 
between the full or standard and the quarto sizes. The 
sewn parts of a book were called Juz‘ (sing.), Ajza 
(plural). Again the parts of a Juz were called Kurrasa 
(sing.) or Kurrasat (pi.) which may be taken as equivalent 
to the English quires and folios. The similarity between 
the words ‘ Kurrasa * and * quires ’ suggests to us the 
plausibility of the derivation of the latter (English) word 

1 Arab Civilization by J. Hell, p. 77. 2 Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 92. 

* Vol. I, p. 162. 4 Eng. trans. of Ibn-Khall, Vol. I, p. 464. 
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from the former (Arabic) word. In the English dictionaries 
the word ‘ quire ’ is said to be of old French and Low Latin 
origin, while in Arabic lexicons the root 4 Kirs’, from 
which ‘ Kurrasa ’ is derived, means closely connected 
houses or the rings of a chain. 

In this sense the ‘ kurrasa 5 in its secondary meaning 
is a word for certain folios of a book sewn together. 
According to ad-Dhahabi ‘Kurrasa’ means 2 folios 1 or 
4 pages but in later times it was used for 10 folios or 
20 pages, every page containing 21 lines. at-Tanukhi 2 
speaks of a certain volume of odes which his father 
committed to memory, comprising 230 folios and written 
on the thin Mansuri Octavo size (t-Jiy This 

of course may be taken as an addition to the kinds of 
paper which we have mentioned above. 

How rough papers were polished and made use of for 
writing purposes, can be gleaned from Yaqut’s notice of 
Ibn al-’Adim (d. 473 A.H.), a Judge at Aleppo in the fifth 
century. He is reported to have narrated the fact that his 
father used to polish a rough paper with the solution of 
Zinc Oxide (isfidaj). 3 

The Scribes ( Warraqin) 

We have already said about the scribes that they were 
employed by scholars and authors and that almost every 
author had* his own Warraq or amanuensis. In this 
respect it can be added that some prolific authors had 
several scribes to whom they used to dictate or entrusted 
their works to them for copying. Thus the famous Arab 
Philosopher al-Kindi had several scribes, like Hasanawayh, 
Nafta-wayh, Salmawayh and others, their names ending 
with similar suffixes, 4 the famous litterateur al-Mubarrad 
had his Warraqs like Ibn al-Zajjaj, as-Sasiand others. s 

1 Dhahabi’s Arabic text in the Letters of Abul’ Ala,- pp. 135-6, edited by 
Prof. Margoliouth. 

2 Nishwar al-Mnhadara, I, p. 177. 3 Irshad, 6, p. 38. 

* Fihrist, p. 365. 5 Fihrist> p . S 9. 
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Among these scribes we find mention of a Muslim 
woman. The name of Umm-ul-Fadl Fatimah bint al-Aqra’ 
(d. 480) has come down to us, and we are told by 
as-Sam’ani 1 that she wrote a beautiful hand and was an 
adept in writing in the style of the famous Calligraphist 
Ibn al-Bawwab. Her writings were so much appreciated 
and prized that once on writing one page in beautiful hand 
and presenting it to Wazir ’Amid ul-Mulk al-Kunduri she 
was rewarded one thousand Dinars. 

It would be interesting to notice the position of 
Warraqin in society. In the third century A.H. the art of 
Waraqat had become common so much so that the scribes 
enjoyed no respectable position in society, but were instead 
looked down with contempt by men of high ranks. 

The incident of a copyist serves as an illustration. ‘ Once 
I was employed,’ says the scholar Abu Hayyan at-Tawhidi 
‘by the Buwayhid Wazir as-Sahib b. ’Abbad at his residence. 
I was sitting in one of the apartments of his mansion and 
was engaged in my work, when suddenly I found the Wazir 
standing before me and soon I got up to do him honour. 
“ Sit down! ” thundered the Wazir, “ for the menial scribes 
are not expected to stand up in our honour” he said 
scornfully.’ 2 This of course shows the mentality of the rich 
people towards this labouring class on the one hand, while 
on the other hand it reveals to us the fact how .poor scribes 
were treated at that time as commonality by the aristocratic 
class. However it was all due to the multifarious array of 
the copyists and to the cheap popularity of this profession 
as well, that the Warraqin, among whom there were 
scholars of great repute, sometimes received such ignomini¬ 
ous treatment at the hands of their patrons. Still however 
this class of the scribes was quite indispensable to the ever- 
increasing demand of producing books, and the same Abu 
Hayyan tells us that the profession of Waraqat at Baghdad 
in the third century was still flourishing. 3 There were 

\ Yaqut, VI, p. 115, 2 Yaqut, V, p. 392. 3 Yaqnt, V, p. 393. 
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self-respecting men among the scribes and we possess 
an anecdote of 'Allan the Shu’ubite scribe related by Ibn 
*Abdus al-J ihahiyari. 

Once he was recommended to the Wazir Ahmad 
b. Abi Khalid al-Ahawal by some of his friends, who was 
ordered to bring the man for copying. When the scribe 
was brought to work at the residence of the Wazir, the 
latter appeared on the scene and everyone present there 
got up in his honour except the scribe. ‘ How impolite on 
the part of this Warraq? ’ muttered the Wazir. ‘ Can you 
charge me with impoliteness,’ retorted the scribe, ‘ while 
people come to learn manners from me.’ ‘ You have called 
me,’ he added, 'to stay here for your own work without any 
request on my part. I have not come to ask anything from 
you, nor had I special liking in coming to you. I am writing 
for you on payment and it would have been well had I not 
done so.’ The proud scribe returned forthwith to his home 
and since that time he swore that he would not go to the 
residence of any individual and write a single letter for him. 1 

Among the copyists there were learned men and scholars 
like Abul-Farj b. al-Jawzi, Ibn ’Abd ad-Daim al-Maqdisi, 
Ibn al-Khazin and Ibn al-Wahid who were held in high 
esteem for their vast learning and ripe scholarship. 

The Book Trade 

Book trade had become a most thriving profession 
under the caliphate and was one of the most useful avoca¬ 
tions which prompted every layman as well as scholar 
to adopt it. The Warraqin or book-sellers were not 
always the ordinary book-dealers, but most of* them were 
scholars and men of letters. Their occupation not only 
provided them with livelihood but even afforded great 
facility in their literary pursuits. They had the privilege 
of utilizing their own collections for their studies, which 
enabled them to become prolific writers of books. The 


1 Yaqut, V, p. 67. 
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famous geographer Yaqut (d. 626 A.H.) was a book-dealer 
and it was due to this profession that he was able to produce 
such voluminous works as Mu’Jam ul-Buldan and Irshad al- 
Arib; the former published long ago in European and 
Cairene editions in 8 volumes, the latter edited by Prof. 
Margoliouth in 7 volumes in recent years. Another versa¬ 
tile Warraq was Muhammad b. Ishaq b. an-Nadim whose 
Kitab al-Fihrist covers a large field of bibliography, bio¬ 
graphy, and history of different religions. This has also 
been published in German and Cairene editions. 

The book trade was not restricted to mere professional 
traders, but most of the learned men and scholars who had 
a passion for collecting books, were very often disposing 
them in exchange for other books or were compelled to sell 
them out in their adverse circumstances. The learned 
divine Abu Hatim as-Sijistani, the collector of a large 
number of books, was doing business in books. 1 Muham¬ 
mad b. Ya’qub ash- Shirazi (d. 810) the author of the 
Arabic lexicon al-Qamus, who is said to have collected so 
many camel-loads of books used to dispose them off in his 
impecuniosity. 2 A very touching account of the sale of 
books in adversity is given by Ya’qut who was an eye¬ 
witness to it. A literary man Ibn Hamdun (547-608 A.H.) 
who was a lover of books and had collected a large number 
of them within fifty years, was placed in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances on his dismissal from the high post of 
Governorship. He was seen by Yaqut selling his books 
with tearful eyes and aching heart just as he was parting 
with his bosom friends. 3 

A learned Grammarian of Granada (Spain) Muhammad 
b. Balish al-’Abdari (d. 753) had amassed great wealth by 
selling books (at-takas sub bil kutub \ 4 

How the trade in books was in a flourishing condition at 
that time is borne out by the fact that even the blind men 


1 Suyuti, Bughya, p. 265. 

2 Bughya, p. 117. 


3 Yaqut, IH, p. 210. 
* Ibid., p. 100 . 
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used to sell books. They were in the know of the prices 
of books and could produce any book out of their stock 
whenever there was a demand from a customer. The Han- 
balite scholar ’Ali b. Ahmad Zainuddin al-Amidi possessed 
a large number of books and in spite of his blindness when 
asked to bring out any book he would repair to his library 
and take out the particular volume of a desired book as if he 
had just put it on the shelf. He also knew the price of 
each book. He made a coil of a scrap of paper into a 
letter of Abjad according to its numerical value, and put¬ 
ting it on the cover of a book and pasting another scrap 
on it he pressed it so that the letter was embossed on the 
title and was felt by the hand. Thus he could tell his 
customers the price of the book. 1 

Another blind scholar was Ahmad b. Surur as-Sumustari 
(d. 517) a learned traditionist who was an expert in books 
and their prices. 2 

The Shafiite scholar Shafi’ b. ’Ali al-Kinani, a poet 
and litterateur (d. 730) of Egypt, was an expert in the 
prices of books and though a blind man, he could tell 
at once, after taking the books into his hand, their prices 
as well as the date of their purchase. 3 

Even the females used to know the prices of books. 
The wife of the above-named Shafi scholar was well- 
informed abeut the prices of books. She knew the 
price of each and every book and started selling of 
books in her miserable plight after the sad demise of her 
husband who left behind 18 large collections. 4 

How the passion for books had reached its climax can 
well be imagined from the fact that people were always on 
the look out for books and one had to be ready to purchase 
any book he required immediately, before any other book 
hunter might turn up to take it away on fancy price, lbn 


1 Naktal'Himyan, p. 206. 

2 Ibid , p. 98. 


3 Nakt al-Himyan, pp. 163-4. 
* Ibid , p. 164. 
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Abi Usai bi'a, the author of Tabaqat ul-Atibba(d. 668 A.H.) 
was once out to purchase from an auctioneer the commen¬ 
tary of Alexander of' Aphrodosias on the Aristotle’s 
Acroasis. The bargain was settled at 120 Dinars which 
he went to fetch from home. But when he returned with 
money, he was shocked to learn that the book was already 
sold out to a man from Khorasan for 300 Dinars along with 
certain other books. 1 

Reward for Writing Books and Freedom of Copying 

As we have already seen, the advent of paper, the 
flourishing condition of the copying profession and the 
book trade, contributed a great deal towards the production 
of a huge mass of books and their ever-increasing and 
multiplying number. But there were other factors also 
which, as largely responsible for the preponderating number 
of books in the Islamic lands, must be taken into consider¬ 
ation. Those were the following:— 

(1) Encouragement of the authors by rewarding 

them for writing books. 

(2) Freedom of copying books by free access to the 

public and private libraries. 

Under both heads we propose to give some interesting 
details. 

(1) Encouragement and Reward to Authors 

The caliphs and princes were ever ready to help the 
writers of books who were richly rewarded for their 
literary productions. The authors either dedicated their 
works to a Prince, a Wazir, an Amir or an Official, which 
brought them good fortunes. We find innumerable in¬ 
stances of such princely donations to the authors in the 
Arabic biographical literature. The famous litterateur 
al-Jahiz (d. 250 A.H.) of Basrah dedicated his book 
Kitab Ul-Hayawan to Muhammad b. Abdul-Malik and 
received a reward of 5,000 Dinars. His another work 


1 Tabaqat, I, p. 46, 
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al Bayan-u-wat-Tabyln was dedicated to Ibn Abi Daud who 
paid him a similar amount. His Kitab uz-Zirdat-u Wan 
Nakhli was presented to Ibrahim b. al- ’Abbas as-Suli 
and was rewarded with 5,000 Dinars. 1 

Al-Qasim b. Sallam(d. 214), a learned scholar, wrote 
his work Gharib uI-Musannaf and presented it to Amir 
’Abdullah b. Tahir and got 1,000 Dinars as a reward. Over 
and above that a monthly stipend of 10,000 Dirhams was 
granted to him to meet his daily expenses. This kept the 
author under perpetual obligation of the Prince and since 
that time he never presented his work to any other prince. 2 

The Wazir Ibn ul-’Alqami conferred a considerable 
boon on as-Saghani the lexicographer for compiling his 
lexicon al-’Ubab. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid was also rewarded by 
the same Wazir for writing his commentary on the Nahj- 
ul-Balaghat of ’Ali the Caliph. 3 

The dedication of the great work al-Aghani to 
al-Hakam the Umayyad ruler of Spain, and his reward of 
1,000 gold Dinars to the author, 4 are too well known 
to need any mention. It was to the same prince to whom 
Qadi Abu Bakr presented his commentary on the work of 
Ibn Abd-al-Hakam and received a handsome reward. 5 

It is related of the famous Scientist al-Beruni that 
when he composed his monumental work Qanun-i Mas’udi 
(Canonicus* Masudicus), prince Mas’ud the heir and son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, conferred upon him an elephant¬ 
load of silver which he declined to accept, 6 probably out 
of self-respect which was quite becoming a learned scholar 
of his type. 

But there were scholars who refused to dedicate their 
books to any rich man. Such was Abu Qhalib Tammam, 
the lexicographer of Cordova, who flourished in the first 
half of the 5th century A.H. When he wrote his Talqih 

1 Yaqut, VI, p. 75. 2 Yaqut, VI, p. 163. 3 Al-Fakhri, p. 248. Cairo. 

4 & 5 Maqqari, I, p. 180. Cairo. 0 Yaqut, VI, p. 308, Bughva. p. 20. 
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ul-’Ain on Arabic lexicography, the Amir Mujahid al-’Amiri 
of Spain offered him one thousand Dinars, provided the 
book was dedicated to him. But the author declined this 
princely offer saying, the Amir’s request cannot be complied 
with, even if he were ready to spend the riches of the whole 
world, as the book was not compiled particularly for him. 
When the prince was informed of this he admired the auda¬ 
city of the author and ordered the amount with an additional 
sum to be paid to him, in spite of his not mentioning the 
Amir’s name in his book. 1 

We are informed of certain scholars who dedicated 
their works voluntarily to some celebrities out of personal 
regard. The Christian Physician Jibrail b. Bukhtishu’ 
dedicated his Pharmacopia, al-Kafi, to the learned Wazir 
Sahib b. ’Abbad. 2 

The learned scholar and Wazir Qadi Akram al-Qifti 
used to receive presents of books from their celebrated 
authors who took pride in presenting their w’orks to him. 
The learned bibliofile Yaqut when compiling his great 
geographical dictionary, Mujamul-Buldan, wrote a copy 
. in his own hand and sent it to al-Qifti as a present. 3 

The learned Wazir Nizam ul-Mulk whenever received 
presents from the learned men these were in the form of 
books which were afterwards deposited in the library of the 
Nidamiyya College. 4 

(2) Copying of Books 

In almost all the public and private libraries, dotted all 
over the Islamic countries, people were allowed free access. 
This made easy the task of copying and multiplying books. 
The scribes and booksellers availed themselves of this 
opportunity and transcribed books on payment. This gave 
a great impulse to the art of Waraqat which was carried to 
perfection with great enthusiasm throughout the length and 

* ' Yaqut, VI, p. 244 ; Bughya, p. 209. 2 T. al-Atibba, I, p. 146. 

3 Mujam ul-Buldan, Vol. I, p. 12, Cairo. 

* Stibki, Tabaqat, Vol. IV. p. 29. 
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breadth of the Muslim empire. In some public as well as 
private libraries, paper, pen and ink were supplied for 
copying books free of charge, as it was done at the big 
libraries at Cairo, 1 Ramharmuz, 2 Karkar 3 and Mawsil. 4 
In some state libraries a special amount was set apart for 
this expenditure and formed one of the items of the annual 
budget. 5 

There were several scribes and calligraphists attached 
to every public or private library for copying books. They 
either made copies of books already in possession of the 
library, or transcribed other books for the library. Thus 
we read that there were 180 scribes at the great library of 
Banu ’Ammar at Tripolis (Syria) out of whom 30 were 
constantly at work day and night. 6 In the library of 
Abul Fida, the historian, at Hamat there were several 
scribes. 7 The same was the case with the other libraries 
at Cairo, Ramharmuz, Karkar, Mawsil and Spain. The 
same custom was prevalent in the libraries of private 
persons like al-Waqidi (d. 208) of Baghdad, 8 Caliph 
al~’Aziz of Egypt, 9 Abu Mutrif of Spain 10 and others. 

The pious act of making Waqf a book or a library to 
any place of sanctity or a charitable institution, like 
Mosque, Madrasahs, Hospitals, Serais, Ribats (monasteries) 
and Mausoleums, 11 was no less responsible for the accumu¬ 
lation of a large number of books. Besides the learned 
scholars, who*bequeathed their books to their co-religionists 
on their death-bed, 12 there were scribes and writers who 
wrote -books and made them Waqf in the charitable insti¬ 
tutions. Of the latter we find innumerable instances. 
Moreover it had become a fashion among the authors to 

1 Maqrizi, II, p: 334, Cairo. 7 Muhadarat ul-Majma-ul-’Ilmi, Vol. I, 

8 Ai-Maqdisi, Bibl. Geog. Ill, 413. p. 265. 

3 YSqut, Vol. V, p. 467. 8 Fihrist, p. 144. 

4 Ibid., II, pp. 419-20. 9 Maqrizi, II. p. 235. 

5 Maqrizi, II, p. 335. 10 Ibn Bashkuwal, as-Silah, 1, pp. 304-5. 

6 [bn al-Furat fol. 36 V. 

11 Naktul-Himyan, p. 238; Tabaqat ul-Atibba, I, p. 300. II, p. 155, al- 
Qifti, p. 15 ; Ibn Khallikan, I, p. 69. 

14 Yaqut, I, p. 252. 
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deposit their works into some library generally attached to 
some grand mosque or a big Madrasah. 

Abul-Fazl Muhammad b. ’Abdul Karim al-Harithi 
(d. 599), who made an abridgement of al-Aghani in 10 
Volumes, wrote a copy of the work in his own hand 
and made it Waqf in the grand mosque of Damascus. 1 
Ibn Khairan the officer-in-charge of the correspondence 
department at Egypt under al-Mustansir, had sent to 
Baghdad two volumes of his poetical works to be deposited 
there in the Dar ul-Tlm, the library of Sabur’s academy. 2 
The Nestorian physician Jibrail (d. 396) who wrote a 
Pharmacopia on medicines, made waqf a copy of it to the 
same library. 3 

Conservation of Books 

The preponderance of books and their colossal collec¬ 
tions in the innumerable libraries and academies necessitated 
their preservation and the Muslim bibliofiles were not 
unaware of the ways and means of preserving books from 
spoliation by worms, climatic effects and ravages of time. 
Generally the books were preserved by rinsing them with 
the germicidal powders, as in our own times, and some¬ 
times by burning some fragrant drugs and giving their 
smoke to books. About one'way of removing from books 
bad smell through damp or water, we learn from an incident 
related of a scholar’s book collection, Ibn ad-Dahan, a 
grammarian of Mawsil (d. 469), that when he left Baghdad 
for Damascus, his books which were sent to him there after 
some time, had become wet and caught dampness giving 
a bad smell. This owner at last purchased some 30 lbs. of 
Ladhan 4 (Ladanum), burnt it and gave the smoke to 
his books. But unfortunately his eyes caught the smoke 
which resulted in his total blindness, as the gum proved 
fatal to the eyesight. 5 

We have an anecdote related in Yaqut’s ‘ Dictionary 

1 Tabaqat ul-Atibba, Vol. II. p. 190. 9 Tabaqat ul-Atibba, Vol. I, p. 146. 

2 Yaqut, Vol. I, p.. 242. 

* Ladanum is a gum which exudes from a species of cistus (Eng. trans. of 
Ibn Khali., Vol. I, p. 576, note 3). 5 Safadi, Nakt, pp. 158-9. 
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of Learned Men’ 1 to the effect that one Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Tahir Abu Mansur, the librarian of the Sabur’s 
academy at Baghdad, was befooled by his assistant Ibn 
Hamd who once jestingly told the former that the books 
of the library were eaten by worms and that he should at 
once see the Sharif al-Murtada and ask from him the 
medicine for killing these germs. 

Conclusion 

From the above particulars and details it will be seen 
that the art of Waraqat had become most important and an 
indispensable occupation of the whole Muslim nation of 
that age and thus it rightly deserved the appellation of one 
of the 4 Chief Arts 5 (Ummahat us-Sanayi 4 ) as given by the 
historian Ibn Khaldun. This art continued to develop 
with ardent love and consuming passion by the Muslim 
scholars and savants and their unflinching devotion and 
indefatigable endeavours kept it in flourishing condition 
from the Second to the Ninth century of Hijrah. 

In conclusion we again quote the learned philosopher 
historian Ibn Khaldun who gives us in a nutshell the idea 
of the development and cultivation of this art during the 
bloom of the Arab civilization. 

He says :— 

* The sea of civilization and culture was surging in 
the Islamic states in every country which expanded the 
empire; Sciences were cultivated; the art of transcrip¬ 
tion and bookbinding excelled; the royal palaces and 
treasures were filled up with books which had no parallel ; 
people of different towns vied with each other in collecting 
books. But when the system of Islamic Government 
disintegrated, all these diminished and with the disintegra¬ 
tion of the caliphate all the seminaries of Baghdad 
vanished and disappeared. Then the seat of the art of 
transcription and calligraphy was transferred to Egypt 
and Cairo where these are still flourishing: to the present 
day.* 2 


1 Vol. V, p. 359. 


Muqaddamaii, p. 397, Bulaq. 


THE CITY-STATE OF MECCA 1 

M. Hamidullak , Hyderabad 

‘ In all ages and areas, from ancient Egypt to modern 
America, tlie highest development of human mentality, initiative and 
achievement has been in urban communities. So long as men 
remained in the pastoral or agricultural stages there was little 
stimulus to the differentiation of economic functions, the entire 
energies of men were absorbed in the task of raising the food supply. 
But with the city came the division of labour and possibilities for 
economic surplus, hence wealth, leisure, education, intellectual 
advance and the development of the arts and sciences.’ 2 

The object of this paper is simply ta draw the attention 
of the learned world to a rich field for investigation which 
has till now been almost neglected. The astonishingly 
rapid expansion of Islam and the extraordinarily capable 
statesmen which at the very outset the uncultured and 
unlettered city of Mecca produced are facts which must 
have some background. Napoleon had remarked that the 
secret of the valour, of the Arab Muslims perhaps lay 
in their long internecine feuds of pre-Islamic days which 
formed their character. 3 In a public lecture delivered in 
1935 at the Sorbonne, Paris, I had emphasised, that 
Arabia had already federated economically on the eve 
of Islam through its periodical fairs and the highly 
developed system of escorts of caravans. Obviously 
this economic federation, coupled with the fact of 
their speaking a common language, consulting the same 
oracles and worshipping gods in common, and to , a 
great extent, observing the same customs, must have 
greatly prepared the ground for the political unification 
which Islam later achieved so rapidly, in the anarchic 
peninsula of Arabia. Now I propound here another 
thesis, that the citizens of. Mecca had developed a 
sound and progressive constitution for their city-state long 

~A "paper read at the 9th All-India Oriental Conference, held in December 
1937 at Trivandrum. 

* Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, s.v. City, by William B. Munro. 

3 Memorial de Sainte Helene, HI, 183. 
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before Islam and had thereby received the necessary train¬ 
ing for the administration of the future Arab (Muslim) 
empire which expanded within the short span of 20 years 
from the small city-state of Medina to embrace the vast 
territories of the Persian and Byzantine Empires and others 
in three continents, Asia, Africa and Europe. As for 
Europe it is recorded that in 647 /27 H. in the time of 
Caliph ‘Uthman, the Muslim armies penetrated into Spain 
and remained there till Tariq came many generations later 
to complete the conquest. 1 

The study of the city-states of Arabia has not yet been 
taken up seriously. For this purpose I could have selected 
any city other than Mecca, for instance, Ta’if, Dumatul- 
jandal, Taima’, Saba’, Aden, Suhar etc. But for me the 
choice of Mecca was determined by several reasons. Our 
knowledge about Mecca is surer and ampler than about 
other cities. Mecca was the cradle of Islam. It was here 
that the Prophet Muhammad was born and brought up. It 
was here that the major portion of his, missionary life was 
also spent. It was here that almost all the prominent 
figures of the first Muslim Empire were born and bred. 
Again it was the possession of this city that was coveted 
by all the three contemporary neighbouring empires, 
Byzantium, Persia and Abyssinia, and to believe the author 
of the Kitabuttijaiiy even Alexander the Bicomed 2 thought 
it important enough to pay a visit to its sanctuary, the 
Ka’bah. (Cf. also ‘Aimy, commentary of Bukhariy, VII, 
365 ; Azraqiy, in loco.) 

As for Byzantium, from the time of Aellius Gallus down to 
Nero all the emperors cherished the desire of extending their 

1 Tabariy, Annates, I, p. 2817 ; cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall , V. p. 555 
(Oxf. Univ.). 

2 I think, the appellation of Dhu 3 * l-qamain (bicomed or two-homed) for 

Alexander the Great, had been suggested to the Arabs by the national head¬ 
dress of the Macedonians. In 1934, when King Alexander of Jugoslavia was 

assassinated in Marseilles, his bicorn was among the many relics and ornaments 
which were placed, in state by the side of the body of the dead king. Cf. also 
Baladhuriy, Futiih (ed. Egypt), p. 51 for the expression 1 the homed Romans 5 

(ar-rum dhat al-qurim). 
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influence to the important station of Mecca and made tentative efforts in 
this direction . 1 According to lbn Qutaibah , 2 the Byzantine Emperor 
helped Qusaiy in his attempt to capture the city of Mecca. But later, 
Qusaiy seems to have become independent and neglected Byzantine 
interests. So, some generations later, when a Meccan, ‘Uthman ibn 
al-Huwairith of the clan of Asad, embraced Christianity, the Emperor 
put a crown on his head and sent him to Mecca with a Ukase 
ordering the Meccans to accept him as their king. ‘Uthman was 
in a very favourable position, since the Meccans, who were largely 
dependent upon the Byzantine provinces of Egypt, Palestine and Syria 
for their victuals and for their trade, could not disregard the Imperial 
Ukase. But at the last moment, a kinsman of ‘Uthman himself 
harangued the mass meeting of the Meccans and protested against 
and ridiculed the impossible innovation of aristocracy and king- 
ship for the free citizens of Mecca. ‘Uthman was disgusted and 
returned to Syria. The Emperor retaliated by closing the routes of 
his dominions to Meccans and imprisoned those who sojourned there 
at that time . 3 This happened probably after the Emperor had given 
the charter of permission to Hashirn to come to Syria and had given 
a letter to the name of the Negus, recommending him to open his 
country to the Meccan caravans . 1 The Emperor could not push 
further his designs as the war with Iran had begun; Al-Wahidly in 
his AsbabunnuzUl 5 records that the Medinite Abu-‘Amir ar-Rahib 
also used to threaten that he would bring in the armies of Emperor. 

As for the Persians, after their conquest of Yeman, they began to 
believe that Mecca had automatically come under their influence. 
Hence the order of Chosroes to his governor of Yeman to command 
the - Prophet to go over to Iran to see the Emperor. If the Prophet 
did not obey the order, he was to be arrested and sent to. Ctesiphon . 6 

The Abyssinians had actually undertaken an expedition 7 under 
Abrahah with his famous elephant Mahmud 8 (Mammoth ?) 

The innumerable incidents of. the Meccan and other Arab notables 


1 Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de VHegire , pp. 239, 243. 

2 al-Ma'Srif, p. 313 (ed. Europe). 

3 al-Fasiy, ed Wiistenfeld, p. 144; as-Snhailly, Rawd 'ul-tmf, I. 140; 
Lammens, La Mecque , p. 267; Sprenger, Das Lebett u. die Lehre des Moham¬ 
med, T, 89-30. 

4 Ya'qubly, I, 280; Tabariy, p. 1089 ; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, pp, 43, 45 ; Liscm f al- 
‘ arab, s. v. llaf ’ ; Lammens, La Mecque , p. 128, etc. 

5 p. 195. 0 Tabarly, p. 1572 ff. 

7 See Conti Rossini for Abyssinian Wars in Arabia in J.A., 1911, pp. 5—36 
and R.S.O., IX, 378 ff ; La Mecque , p. 280 ff. 

8 Ibn Hisham, p. 29 ff. 
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having been received by the emperors of Byzantium, of Iran, 
of Abyssinia, etc. also tend to prove that these emperors wished to 
extend their influence in the interior of the desert Peninsula through 
pacific means. 

Topographical 

Northern and Western Arabia is generally barren and 
desert. A small oasis with a spring is a sufficient attrac¬ 
tion for men to settle down there. If it happens to be on 
any of the main trade-routes, as Mecca was, it becomes 
much easier to have there a fixed population. Mecca 
already existed at the time of Abraham who is said to have 
visited it, and the Arab authors 1 assure us that here 
were then dense forests and good pastures in the valley 
where Mecca is situated. Qusaiy, an ancestor of the 
Prophet, had hewed down 2 a large number of trees in order 
to make room for the houses which he and his tribesmen 
constructed around the sanctuary of Ka'bah . And there is 
evidence from other periods to the same effect. 3 Even 
to-day the Boahir’s lodge at Mecca is more like a palace on 
the Malabar Hill, Bombay, than as a building in the wadi 
ghetir dhi zar £ 4 where it is situated. It was an important 
junction of the trade-routes to Syria, Yeman, Ta’if, and 
Najd, situated near the spring of Zamzam and protected on 
all sides by high and impregnable mountains. Its early 
history is obscure. Its political life we shall discuss in the 
next-section. Certain peculiarities of town-planning may 
be dealt with here. 

Like the polls and asty (or high and low towns) of the 
Greek cities, Mecca had also been divided from time imme¬ 
morial into Madut and MasfcUah , a division which has 
persisted to this day. In the remoter antiquity, Bakkah 
and Makkah seem to have been the terms in vogue. In 

1 Azraqly, p. 47 ; cf. Aghanl , XIII, 108. 

2 Ibn. Hisham, p. 80; Qutbuddin, 77 am bi-a'lam balad ’alldh al-hardm, 
p. 34 ; Tabariy, p. 1097. 

3 Regarding tbe Jurbumite time, see Azraqiy, Akhbar Makkah , p. 47. 

4 Quran, 14 : 37. 
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his classical history of Mecca al-Azraqiy quotes i that 
* Bakkah is the place where the sanctuary is situated and 
Makkah is the city.’ The Quran confirms this indirectly 
when it says ‘ the first sanctuary erected for the people is 
the one situated in Bakkah’, 2 and again, 4 It was He 
Himself who prevented them from attacking you and 
prevented you from attacking them in the valley of 
Makkah.’ 3 The term two Meccas 4 in the sense - of two 
cities 5 used in Ibn Hisham to denote the sister cities of 
Mecca and Ta’if, also suggest the same thing. 

Naturally the aristocracy lived in the ma l lat or the 
acropolis where also the sanctuary and the graveyard were 
and are situated. We know for certain 6 that when Qusaiy 
took possession of Mecca, he transferred all his kinsmen 
from the zwahiv (suburbs) to the batha (the centre or the 
heart of the city). And vis-a-vis the sanctuary was erected 
the house containing the council hall of darutmadwah * 7 
The temple had become a pantheon containing 360 8 idols 
of various tribes and clans. The Lat and ‘Uzzn were 
originally the deities of Ta’if and Nakhlah respectively 9 
but their duplicates were placed around the Ka‘bah and 
were venerated by the Meccans as well. 10 Again, like all 
Greek towns, 11 Mecca too had its surrounding territory; 
called harccm , extending roughly to 125 sq. miles. 12 Islam 

1 op. til., p. 1S6, 1 .12 (‘Bakkah mawdi f al-bait wa Makkah al-qaryah’)-. 

2 3 :96. 3 48: 24. 

4 (Makkatain), cf. Ibn Hisham, pp. 121, 519. 

6 (Qaryatain), cf. Quran, 43 : 30. See also Mubarrad, Kamti, p. 291 ; 
Baladhuriy (ansab ?), pp. 34, 37 (cited by Lamxnens). 

6 Ibn Hisham, p.80. 7 Qutbuddln, op. 34. 

B Azraqiy, pp. 75-6 ; Abu Nu'aiin, al-Muntaqa, (MS. Bazm Adab. Hydera- 
bad-Deecan), fol. 205b-206a. 

9 Ibn Hisham, p. 55 ; Kalbly, al-Aqnam , in loco. 

10 These must have been small transportable idols since Abu Sufyan was 
carrying them at the battle of Uhud, Tabariy, p. 1395 ; Aghani, XIV, 15. 

11 Cf. Phillipson, Intemationl Law and Custom in Ancient Greece and 
Rome , 1, 28 ; Warde Fowler, City State, in loco ; Halliday, History of the World 
ed. Hammerton, Ch. Greek City-States, p. 1107. 

12 Calculated from the delimitation of the Haram as given by Azraqiy, 
(pp. 360-61), Ahm ad ibn Muhammed al-Khadrawly, al-Ic/d'aih-tfiamln. fi fafa'U 
al-balad al-amin , (p. 13, ed. Cairo, 1290) and others. 
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later extended the area of hamm, and the limits in each 
direction are now called miqat . We do not know if there 
were in Mecca the necessary forum, race-course, mobilisation 
ground and reserved pastures of the existence of which 
at Medina and other cities there is plenty of evidence. The 
etymology of Ajyad , a street in Mecca, suggests, however, 
its having some connection with race-horses. 

Prof. Halliday in his interesting article on the Greek 
city-states observes 1 :— 

4 After the turmoil of the ages of migration had subsided there 
was a change from a normal state of war to one of cosmopolitan 
peace and from a wandering to a settled life. 

f But how these cities came into being ? The earliest settle¬ 
ments were undoubtedly in villages. . . . But in general a group of 
villages found it convenient to fortify some hill or strongly defensible 
position in the plane, to the shelter of which their women and cattle 
might be sent when their neighbours crossed the mountain on a 
summer raid. ... In this stronghold was usually placed the temple 
of the god and the palace of the king. 

‘ A natural tendency then arose for the commonalty to leave 
their villages for dwelling near the city of refuge, and from there to 
go out daily to their fields; while the nobles found it convenient to 
establish themselves round the king and the centre of the Govern¬ 
ment. In this way a lower town (asty is the Greek word) developed 
round the citadel or “ polls In course of time a wall of fortification 
was erected round the asty.* 

Mutatis mutandis it is true of Hedjaz also. 

Mecca is situated in a deep valley surrounded by high 
and impregnable mountains. There is only one highway 
crossing through the city and two byeways to the city. 2 
The people did not need to bother much about a wall of 
fortification. We read, however, in Qutbuddin’s history of 
Mecca : 3 — 

that in ancient times Mecca had walls of fortification. So, in 
the direction of the maH&t there was a wide wall between the 
mountain of Abdullah-ibn-‘Umar and the mountain opposite to it, 

1 Halliday, op. cit., p. 1110. 

2 Mir* ai al-fiaramain, I, 178. See also any map of the city of Mecca. 

3 op. cit., p. 7. 
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There was a gate there with iron plates which the king of India had 
presented to the prince of Mecca .... and there was another wall 
in the direction of masfalah in the street called Darbulyaman .... 
At-Taqly al-Fasiy has mentioned: ‘ that there was a wall in the 
higher town besides the one mentioned .... and I do not know 
when these walls of Mecca were constructed nor who constructed 
them nor who*repaired them ’. f And I have seen * continues Qutbud- 
din, ‘ in some histories to the effect that there existed a wall in the 
time of the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir ’. 

These may have been the renewals of ancient, crude 
fortifications of pre-Islamic days. 

The finest esplanade has from the very beginning been 
reserved for the sanctuary-edifice, and the Arab authors 1 
assure us that the ancient inhabitants of this valley were so 
superstitious that they would not construct any house near 
the House of God. They preferred to live in the suburbs, 
and around the Sanctuary they had only tents. It was 
Qusaiy, they say, who first thought of erecting dwelling 
houses around the sanctuary, and in order to reconcile the 
populace to this innovation, he pointed out : — 

* If you will live around the Sanctuary people will have fear of 
you and will not permit themselves fighting you or attacking you. 
And moreover, Qusaiy began himself and constructed the council hall 
of darunnadwah in the north side . . . and it is said that it was situa¬ 
ted where there is the Hanafi-Musalla today wherefrom the Hanafi 
Imam conducts the five daily services. 

‘The lands on the remaining three sides of the sanctuary were 
distributed by him among the Quraishite tribes where tfyey constructed 
their dwelling houses.’ 2 

Political 

Qusaiy had married the daughter of the Jurhumite 
chieftain of Mecca. Hence his claims to the chieftainship 
after the latter’s death. His relatives of the tribe of 
Quda'ah as well as his partisans in the city helped him ; 
and to believe Ibn Qutaibah, 3 even the Byzantine emperoi 
aided Qusaiy in his enterprise, obviously to extend the 
imperial authority as far into the interior as possible, in 

1 Tabariy, p. 1097 ; Qutbtiddin, op. cit ., p. 34. 

*• Qu|buddin, p. 34. 3 al-Mtfarif, p. 313. 
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order to assure the security of the overland trade-route to 
and from India. 

Qusaly 1 must have inherited many political institu¬ 
tions, such as the guardianship of the sanctuary of Ka‘bah. 
And no wonder if this man of genius himself created some 
new institutions to assure and to improve his position. It 
will, however, be difficult to ascertain how many of the 
ten 2 public offices which became prominent in the time of 
Qusaly, were ancient institutions and what reforms were 
due to the genius of this brilliant and truly great chieftain. 
The erection of a Council Hall (darunnadwah) 3 as well as 
the imposition of an annual tax, called rafadahf are 
expressly attributed to Qusaly. We also know that the 
institutions of ATasi\ Ijftzcih and ifadah were left in the 
hands of the ancient families. 5 Generally, however, only 
six offices are mentioned as having been in charge of 
Qusaly 6 and they were the more important and lucrative 
ones. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 7 and other authors mention, as just 
remarked, that there were ten public offices held heredi¬ 
tarily by ten clans of the Quraishites of Mecca. They may 
have been originally only ten, as was the case in Venice 
and Palmyra. Citing Chabot, 8 Lammens 9 remarks :— 

. . . un Conseil des Dix, compose des chefs des dix 
families principales. Ce Conseil de Dix, I’epigraphie nous en 
r£v£le Fexistence et le fonctionnement a Palmy re, a cote d'un senat 
avec son president et son secretaire. Conseil et Senat 16gi££rent, 
controlent I’execution des lois fiscales, edictent, au besoin, des- 
p&ialites.’ 

3 Cf. on him Martin Hatmacn’s article in the Z. f. Assyriologie, XXVII, 
pp. 43-9. 

2 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-iqd al-fartd, II, 45-6; Zubair ibn Bakkar, Ans&b 
qurciish (MS. of Istanbul, cited by Lammens, Triumvirat , p. 114). 

3 Ibn Hisham, pp. 80, 83 ; Tabariy, p. 1099 ; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p. 39 ; Azraqiy 
p. 65. 

4 Ibn Hisham, p. 83 ; Tabariy, p. 1099; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p. 41; Geog, of 
Yaqut, s. v. Makkah ; Akhbdr Makkah, ed. Wiistenfeld, IV, pp. 31-2. 

5 Tabariy, p. 1134; Ibn Hisham, pp. 6S, 67, 77, 78. 

0 Azraqiy, p. 66 (umur sittah). 7 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, op. oil., II, pp. 45-6- 

* Ckoix des Inscriptions de Palmyre , 24, etc. 9 JLa Mecque, p. 69. 
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And adds :— 

* Ce serait peine perdue de chercher les traces d’une organisa¬ 
tion analogue a la Mecque.' 

In fact, we find many more than ten institutions, 
reference to which one can glean from the pages of Arabic 
authors. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, although he himself expressly 
mentions that there were only ten chiefs, yet he enumerates 
17 functions and ascribes more than one function to several 
of the said ten holders of offices. To these, four or five 
more can easily be added from available sources. This is 
a list of them :— 

Nadwah, masnurah, qiyadah, sadanah, hijabah, siqayah, ‘imara- 
tulbait, ifatfah, ijazah, nasi’, qubbah, a'innah, rafadah, amwal nmhaj- 
jarah, aysar, ashnaq, hnkumah, .sifarah, ‘uqab, liwa, hulwan-un- 
nafar. 

Leaving aside the vexed question of the Council of 
Ten, I would rather try to explain in my own way the 
political structure and the working of the constitution of the 
city-state of Mecca. 

To begin with, the community or the population was 
termed Jama 1 ah , 1 a word retained by the Prophet in order 
to designate his adherents and distinguish them from others, 
as his epistle to the prefect of Bahrain 2 also testifies. The 
word millafj however, had a sense more religious than 
political. The word qawm has been used in the Quran 4 in 
a meaning wider than the general body of voters. Those, 
who possessed the right of vote and a voice in the public 
deliberations are always termed as mala ', 5 It is only with 
the tradi (consent) of the mala) that the local potentate 
could act. The Quran has also employed the word in this 
sense. 6 The Quran in mentioning the mala) of Pharaoh 
always excludes the Israelites who had no franchise. The 

1 Waqidly, p. 59, l. 3. 

2 lbn Sa‘d, 2/1, p. 27 ; cf. Hamidullah, Corpus des Trails, No .55; idem 
Documents sur la Diplomatic musulmanc, p. 74. 

3 Cf. Quran, 2 :130 ; 3 :95 ; 4 :125; etc. 

* Quran, 7 : 60, 66, 109, 127 ; 11:27 , 37 r 23 : 24, 33 ; etc. 

5 Quran, 2 :246; 28: 20 ; etc. e Quran, 2 :233 ; 4 : 29. 
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king of Egypt in the time of Joseph and the queen of Sheba 
all had, according to the Quran, 1 their respective male? for 
consultation. They are the Tilu quwah and akl-ul-kall wa 
aUaqd and they interfere if anything goes wrong. 2 The 
same is reported to have been the case in Palmyra. 3 This 
Senate house of Mecca was a council of elders only, since al- 
Azraqiy 4 and Ibn Duraid 5 assure us that only the quadra- 
generian citizens of Mecca could attend a meeting of the 
ddnmnadwah. The sons of the chieftain Qusaly, however, 
were privileged to be exempt from this age limit. 6 It is 
probably of this age of franchise that we have a souvenir in 
the Quranic Verse 7 hattciidha balagha ashuddaku wa balagha 
arbdma sanatan . In later times more liberal concessions 
seems to have been in vogue and we hear, for instance, that 
Abu-Jahl was admitted therein although he was only thirty 
years of age and this franchise of his was on account of his 
wise council (lijudi ralyihi ), 8 and Hakim Ibn Hizam, when 
only 15 or 20 years old. 9 The Council of Elders in Sparta 
was in fact a council of elderly people and none under 
sixty years 10 of age could be a member of the local 
Gerousia. 11 

Prior to Qusaly, the Meccans must have deliberated in 
the open forum or the tent of their chieftain. It remained 
anyhow, for Qusaly to erect a special hall for the meetings 
of the city-council and to name it darun-nadwah, a word 
which has alao been commemorated by Hassan ibn Thabit, 12 
the poet-laureate of the Prophet. It was situated a few 
yards to the North of Ka'bah but it has since been demo¬ 
lished to extend the mosque of the Haram around the 
Ka'bah. Naturally the Council did not meet at regular 
intervals but only as occasion required. 13 

A Quran, 12 ; 43 ; 27 : 29, 32. 5 Ishtiqaq, p. 97. 

2 al-FasIy, p. 109. 6 Azraqiy, pp. 64, 65, 465. 

3 Lammens, La Mecque, p. 79. 7 Quran, 46 :15. 

4 op. tit., 64, 65, 465. 8 Ibn Duraid, op. cit ., p. 97, l. 6. 

s Ibn ‘Asakir, IV, 419, l. 2. 

10 Cf. the Hindustani expression * a youngster of sixty ’ (satlia patha). 

11 Plutarch’s Lives, Lycurgus, Warde Fowler, p. 71, n. 2. 

18 Diwan, No. 145, 183. 18 Ibn Duraid, p. 97. 
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It was here that the consultations were held and wars 
declared or defensive measures discussed. 1 It was here 
again that marriages were celebrated and treaties of com¬ 
merce concluded. 2 Foreign guests were also entertained 
here. 3 Like the aborigines of Nilgris, 4 the pre-Islamic 
Meccans also performed a particular ceremony when a girl 
reached her puberty and clad her in the gown of grown up 
women (dir‘). This also was done in the darun-nadwah. 5 

Apart from this central municipal council, there were 
as many ward councils or communes as there were tribes 
or clans in the municipal area. These were called nctdif 
corresponding to the sagifah of Medinite tribes. The 
darun-nadwah was the ‘ nadi' par excellence , a common and 
central nadiior all the local tribes. And in fact the famous 
traditionist and lexicographer Abu-‘Ubaid 7 derives nadwah 
and nadi , both, from the same root nada . The Quran also 
immortalises this nadi by its ‘ fal-yad‘u nadiyahu ’ 8 and 
‘ tcPtiln ft nadtkum al-niunkar', 9 It was in these family- 
circles or clubs that foreigners were affiliated to the family 10 
and also the ex-communication (lard or Klicd ‘) of some 
hot-headed culprit from among the members of the family 
was proclaimed. 11 It was here that the family-members 
and casual visitors assembled sometimes even for hearing 
night-tales (musamara/z ). 12 Commercial transactions and 
the arrival and departure of caravans all had to have 
recourse to these centres. 


1 As an instance, the plan to murder the Prophet which led to. his migration 
to Medina. 

2 Lammens, La Mecque , p. 72. 

3 Waqidiy, ed. von Kremer, p. 23. 

4 Hamidullah, Niigri, p. 26 (ed. Hyderabad). 

5 Ibn Hisham, p. 80. 

0 For a description see Lammens, La, Mecque , p. 88, etc. 

7 Ghartb al-hadith , fol. 191a (cited in La Mecque, p. 73). 

8 Quran, 96 :17. 

9 Quran, 29 : 29. 

10 Ibn Hisham, pp. 243, 246 ; Aghani, xiv, 99. 


13 


Aghani, VIII, 52, 53. 

Azraqiy,, p. 376 ; La Mecque , p. 8S ff n 


. 8 ; Agh&ni, XIII, 112. 
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Regarding Athens we read the following in Jowett’s 
Thucydides 1 :— 

In the days of Cercrops and the first kings, down to the 
reign of Theseus, Athens was divided into communes, having their 
own town-halls and magistrates. Except in case of alarm the 
whole population did not assemble in Council under the king but 
administered their own affairs and advised together in their several 
townships. 

In Mecca there was the office of heraldry (called 
munadl and also mu' adhdhin, —(Mu’adhdhin being retained 
up to this day, in the original sense, among the Syrian 
nomads, 2 )—to call the meeting. 3 Each tribal chief had 
his particular munadi or munadis, 4 These heralds were 
used not only for emergency meetings but also for inviting 
to feasts and for making known the banishment of some 
member of the family. Non-herald commoners and even 
foreigners could call for the emergency meeting and for 
that purpose they used to put off their clothes and cry 
completely naked. The Arabists know them very well by 
the common term an-nadktr al'uryftn. 

Qusaiy is represented as a veritable monarch, an 
autocrat and a supreme chief of the whole city whose word 
was law, 5 and he was gratefully remembered by posterity 
for uniting the tribes of Quraish and converting them into 
the elite of the city, hence his sobriquet of Mujammi ' 6 (one 
who unites). After the death of Qusaiy, however, an 
oligarchy ensued because Qusaiy himself had distributed 
his several offices among his several sons; 7 and probably 
this was the origin of the reputed Council of Ten 8 at the 

1 Vol. I, 104 (cited by Warde Fowler, pp. 48-9). 

3 Cf. La Mecque , p. 160, n. 3. 

3 The word was used even as late as the year 9 H.; cf. Abu ‘Ubaid, kitab 
al-amwal , section 455. 

4 Ya‘qubiy, I, 28L (/. 14), 290, 292 ; cf. Lammens, La Mecque , pp. 64-5 ; 
idem, Berceau , 1, 229; Aghani, xi, 65, l. 5 ; Ibn Duraid, p. 94 ; Mufaddaliyat, 
ed. Thorbecke, 2/2. 

5 Ibn Hisham, p. 84. 6 Tabarly. p. 1095 ; Ibn Hisham, p, 80. 

* Mas'Qdiy, Tanbih, p. 293. 

* Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, p. 45 ; Mas'ddiy, Muruj\ III, 119-20, JV, 121. 



dawn of Islam. We do not deny the possibility of Qusaiy’s 
exercising the supreme authority, nobody challenging him 
owing to the great deeds he had performed. Yet in later 
times, terms like saiyid-un-nas 1 etc., should not mislead us 
to take them in the sense of * doge * of Venice renown. 
The office of qiyctdah 7, in Mecca is to me of dubious 
character. The brilliant sketch of Wellhausen on Em 
Gemeinwesen ohnc Obrigkeit also tends to arrive at the same 
conclusion. Yes, there was a marked tendency in various 
parts of Arabia towards monarchy. As already said, 
‘Uthman ibn al-Huwairith had attempted it in Mecca. 3 
In Medina ‘Abdullah ibn Ubaiy ibn Salul was to be 
crowned king (liyutauwijuhu) as Ibn Hisham, 4 al-Bukharly, 5 
and at-Tabariy 6 have recorded, when the immigration of 
the Prophet to Medina changed the idea of his partisans. 
Sprenger 7 believes that:— 

‘ Schon in ihrem wilden Znstande also haben diese Leute 
monarchische Ueberzeuguiigen.’ 

Religious 

The most important civil function in those days of 
self-help was the administration of the temple. With this 
are connected the offices of sadanah, Jiijabah , siqftyah and 
Hnittratd l-bait. Again, the offices of aysar and azl&m 
remind us of Greek oracles of the temples of Delphi and 
others. Similarly there were individuals pretending to 
possess supernatural powers like l ?dif kahin, 'e&rftf khirrlt , 
munajjim and even a certain number of those called sh&ir 
or poet. People also believed in Hatif or the unseen 
talker. One met there also with sacrifices (qurban). 

Sadanah (administration of the sanctuary) and hijabah 
(gate-keeper of the temple) also meant the possession of the 
key of the door of the sanctuary-edifice and the exclusive 

1 Azraqiy, p. 64 ; La Mecqtie, p. 69. 4 Azraqlv, p. 64. 

3 Suhailiy, I, 146, cf. supra. 

4 p. 727 ; cf. Quran, 63 :8 in any commentary. 

5 Safilh of Bukhariy, 79 :20. B p. 151X ff. 

7 Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed , I, 249, 
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power of letting anybody inside the sacred edifice, which 
always brought pecuniary gratifications to the officer 
concerned. It is well-known how Ousaiy bought the office 
of the gate-keeper for a bagful of wine 1 and how the 
Prophet after the conquest of Mecca returned the key to 
the head of the old family entitled to its possession. 2 

The offices of siqUyah (supplying water) and Hmaratul- 
boit (keeper of the temple) are taken notice of by the 
Quran 3 also. Supplying the pilgrims with water must 
have been a lucrative job in Mecca where water is so scarce 
and the sacred water of Zamzam was required by every 
pilgrim. In Palmyra a similar office brought in annually 
the considerable sum of 800 gold-dinars. 4 Probably the 
citizens and the inhabitants of Mecca were exempt from 
paying any fee in this connection. The office of '■imcirah 
(keeper) meant according to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, to make 
casual rounds and see that the sanctity of the temple was 
not violated by abusive talks and quarrels and by too loud 
speaking. Al-‘Abbas the uncle of the Prophet attended to 
that function. 5 

I do not know if the pre-Islamic Hajj consisted of as 
many rituals as to-day and whether certain acts are not 
amalgamated which had formerly separate existence and 
had nothing to do with the cult of Ka‘bah. It is noteworthy 
that in the Quran 6 the same verb has been employed both 
in -connection with the Ka‘bah and the mounts Safa and 

Marwah : Log Still, a circumam- 

bulation is observed regarding the Ka‘bah and only a 
walking to and fro the mountains regarding the Safa and 
Marwah. In connection with Hajj, the offices of ijtizah 
and ifadah , 7 also had a certain importance and gave 

1 Tabariy, chapter Qusaly, 

2 See any biography of the Prophet, conquest of Mecca. 

3 Quran, 9 ; 19. 4 Chabot, p. 30 (cited in La Mecque ) 

5 Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, II, 46. 6 Quran, 2 : 158 ; 22 ; 29. 

7 Ibn Hisham, p. 76 £6. 
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the privilege of first and less congested departure to certain 
families. But I will dwell more on the institution of nasi' 
or intercalation. 1 

Even in the primitive conditions of their civilization 
the Meccans of pre-Islamic times had known the inequali¬ 
ties and differences between the lunar and solar years. So, 
with a rough calculation, every third year an extra month 
was added to the usual twelve months and this month was 
intercalated between Muharram and Safar, and declared 
with ceremony, by the office-bearer who always belonged to 
the family of Banu Fuqaim and was called Qalammas 2 or 
Qalanbas. 3 

Intercalation brings us to ashhuv-kurum or the months 
of the ‘ truce of God As everywhere else, the pilgrimage 
to the sanctuary of Ka'bah during fixed time of the year 
witnessed considerable commercial activity, as the influx 
of the pilgrims demanded more imports of victuals, and the 
new-comers also carried on private business and trade in 
goods brought by themselves, making the pilgrimage a fair, 
simultaneously. The Quran 4 also encourages the con¬ 
tinuation of the habit in the verse: Utf J\ JAc. 

p&j 2 Us As this periodical fair brought large sums in 

the form of ‘ Us hr or the tithes of chieftain in possession of 
the site of the fair, he employed all possible means, includ¬ 
ing the well-developed system of escorts, to induce 
foreigners to come over there in larger and larger numbers. 
The institution of ashhur-hurum or months of general 
truce owes its origin to the same need of attracting 

1 For its practical bearing on the history of the time of the Prophet, see my 
paper in the Proceedings of the second session of the Idara Ma'arif Islamiya, 
Lahore. For a general treatment of the subject, see the thesis of Mahmoud 
effendi (later M. Pacha Falaki) in J. A., 1885, pp. 109-92 (also Arabic version), 

* Memoire sur le clendrier arabe \ Axel Mo berg’s recent monographe ' An- 
Nasi’ in der islamischen Tradition * is useful for the references of the 
literature. 

2 Qalammas is generally given as the title of the individual who first 
introduced intercalation in Arabia, but I have also come across the plural form 
qalamisah, in the al-Muhabbar Of Ibn Habib (MS. Brit. Museum). 

3 A synonym, cf. Lisan. Quran, 2 :198, 




foreigners and customers. The longest period of these 
ashhur-humm , known to Arabian history was of three 
months and was connected and coincided with the hajj of 
Ka‘bah. 1 This clearly shows, in spite of the persistent 
and repeated denial of Lammens 2 ancf his partisans, the 
great importance of this fair which was attended by people 
from all parts of Arabia and even Syria and Egypt. 3 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that certain privileged 
families of the Quraishites enjoyed this truce of God for 
eight months consecutively and it was referred to in history 
as basL* It is to be noted that this was a personal 
privilege and the general people could not enjoy its protec¬ 
tion. Anyhow it shows a marked tendency in the country 
towards general pacification instead of bellum omnium 
contra omnes . 

It was certainly unfortunate though perhaps not inten¬ 
tional, that every three years when the Qalammas pro¬ 
claimed in the month of hajj (Dhul-hijjah) that the next 
month would not be the sacred month Muharram but that 
it would be a profane month during which the bedouins 
were not bound to observe the truce. The continuity of 
the three consecutive months of truce was intercepted 
therewith and the result was that hardship was caused to 
those intending early departure. 

The Meccans recognised a truce for three consecutive 
months and.one stray month, viz. Dhul-qa‘dah, Dhul-hijjah 
and Muharram for the Hajj-Akbar of the Ka‘bah and 
'Arafat; 5 and Rajab for the celebration of the Hajj-Asghar 
or '‘UmralS of the Ka'bah. The Quraishite influence was 
responsible for an almost universal respect of this 4 truce of 

1 See also the commentaries of the Quranic verse 9 : 36. 

2 Specially in his monographe L’Organisation militaire de la Mecque, 
J. A., 1916. 

3 Azraqly, p. 107 ; Ibn Hisham, p. 282; Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p. 145. 

4 Ibn Hisham, p. 66; cf. Q&mus, s. v. BSL. 

5 Cf. the instructions of the Prophet to 'Amr ibn flazm where the terms hajj 
akbar and asghar are clearly explained ('Ibn Hisham, p.-961 ; cf. also Tafslr 
'fabariy for the verse 9 i 3). 
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God ’ in Arabia. There were other truces connected with 
other localities and other fairs and hence the famous 
expression of the ‘ Rajab of the Mudar tribes’ occurring 
in the oration of the Prophet on the occasion of his last 
pilgrimage, 1 as contradistinguished from the ‘ Rajab of the 
Rabl'ah tribes.’ These non-Quraishite truces were less 
rigorously observed. As remarked just now, the Quraishite 
truces were universally observed except by the two 
Christianised and proverbially bandit tribes of Tay’ and 
Khath'am. 2 It was certainly due to the extensive com¬ 
mercial relations of the Quraishites and their widespread 
alliances. In this connection, it may be interesting to 
read a paragraph from the very important work of 
Muhammad ibn Habib (d. 245 H.) which has not yet been 
edited and which has a unique manuscript in the British 
Museum, I mean the Kitab cil-nmhabbar :— 3 

Every trader who set out from Yeman or Hedjaz [for 
Dumatul-jandal in the extreme North of Arabia], acquired the services 
of the Quraishite escort as long as he travelled in the country 
inhabited by the Mudarite tribes, since no Mudarite harassed the 
Quraishite traders and also no ally of the Mudarites. So, the 
Kalbites never harassed them as they were allied to the Banu 
al-Jusham, and the Tay’ites also never harassed them on account 
of their alliance with the Banu Asad. 

It may be recalled that the Tayites and Khath'amites 4 
did not believe in the Pagan Arab truce of God owing, 
perhaps, to their Christianity. Our author continues :— 

The travellers acquired the services of the escorts of Banu 
‘Amr ibn Murthid which protected them in the whole of the country 
inhabited by the tribes of Rabi‘ah. . . . When going to al-Mushaqqar 
in Bahrain, the Quraishite escorts were sought. .. . When going to 
the fair of Maharah in the southern extremity of Arabia, escorts 
of Banu Muharib were employed. ... In the fair of ar-Rabiah in 

1 See for the complete text, Ibn Hisham, pp. 968-70 ; Tabarly, pp. 1753-55 ; 
Jahiz, al-bayan wa at-tabyin, II, 24-6; Ya'qubly, II, 122-3; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, chapter Khutub ; etc. 

2 Ya ‘q-Qbiy, I, 313-14 ; Marzuqiy, Vol. I, 90; II, 166. 

3 Chapter ‘ aswaq al-‘arab fol. 94-6. 

4 No wonder that it was a Khath'amite who consented to serve as a guide 
for Abrahah in his expedition against the Ka'bah, cf. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 78 
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Hadramaut, the Quraishites were escorted by the Banu Akil-l-mttrar 
and the rest of the people were escorted by the Al Masruq of Kindah. 
It brought glory and eminence to both these tribes yet the Akil 
al-nrurar 1 superceded their rivals on account of the patronage of 
the Quraishites. .. . ‘Ukaz was the greatest of the Arab fairs and 
was visited by the tribes of Quraish, Hawazin, Ghatafan, ‘Adi, 
ad-Dish, al-Jabbar, al-Mustaliq, al-Ahabish and others. 

Although the offices of qubbah (canopy) and a'innah 
(reins of the horse) are explained by later Arab authors 2 
as ‘ pitching a public tent in order to collect donations and 
contributions for some public emergency’ and ' hipparch' 
or 4 the master of the cavalcades 5 respectively, yet probably 
Lammens 3 is right when he says that originally qubbah 
meant the sacred canopy sheltering the transportable idols 
in wars or during festivals. And by the office of the reins, 
the same author understands the privilege of conducting a 
horse by its reins when a deity was taken in procession 
on horseback. 

The mention of the sacred canopy is not rare in 
Arabic literature and naturally it is difficult to believe that 
in the primitive Meccan society there could have been two 
separate offices for the master of the cavalcade and com¬ 
mander of the rest of the army. 4 In Islamic times when 
many of the rites and rituals of the days of the Jahiliyah 
were forgotten owing to their desuetude for centuries, 
ingenious lexicographers often explained antiquated terms, 
the signification of which they did not know, by the root¬ 
meaning, isolating them from their associations. The 
mastership of the reins was inherited, it is said, by Khalid 
ibn al-Walid deducing probably from the fact that it was 

1 Cf. Olinder, The Kings of Kinda of ths family of Akil al-nturar, 
(Ltrnd, 1927). 

2 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. 

3 His monographe ‘ Le culte des Betyles et les processions religieuses chez 
les Arabes preislamites * in ‘ L’ATabie-occidental *. 

4 Regarding Athens, however, it is recorded that: ‘ There are also ten 
Taxiarchs, one from each tribe . . . and each commands his own tribesmen and 
appoints captains of companies (Lochagi). There are also two Hipparchs, 
elected by open vote from the whole mass of the citizens, who command 
the cavalry, each taking five tribes’ ( Athenian Constitution by Aristotle, 
Eng.trans., pp. 112-13). 
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he who led the Meccan cavalry at the battle of Uhud. ! 
But excepting Uhud, the Quraish never used any cavalry 
worth mentioning either in Badr or Khandaq or any other 
battle, horses always being a luxury for the Arab. 
Moreover, the offices of canopy and of reins are indis¬ 
solubly connected in literature and entrusted to the custody 
of the same person, 2 and obviously it is not necessary that 
the commander of the cavalry alone should be the collector 
of public subscriptions and vice versa. 

Finance 

Finance comes next. The ingenious Qusaiy is said 3 
to have found a very good pretext for imposing an annual 
tax on the people of Mecca by explaining to them the 
necessity of feeding the poor pilgrims and inviting others 
to a feast called SanVah, on behalf of the city as was done 
by various doges in other parts of Arabia. 4 The surplus 
must naturally enrich the coffers of the chief. The family 
of Nawfal 5 inherited this privilege from Qusaiy, and perhaps 
the richness of Khadijah may partly be attributed to this 
source. Al-Ya £ qubly 6 asserts that when Qusaiy had 
introduced many innovations, like the construction of 
houses in close proximity to the sanctuary, he suggested 
this feast to appease the wrath of foreign pilgrims. 
Anyhow Qusaiy retained the custom to his profit and the 
profit of his successors. This tax was called rafadalu 
Qusaiy also exercised the right of escheat on £he property 
of foreigners dying without heirs. 7 

The import-customs 8 especially during the fair have 

1 In fact the hipparch of the right flank was Khalid ibn al-Wallcl and 
the left flank was led by ‘Ikrimah ibn Abl Jahl. Gf, Ibn Hisham, p. 561. 

2 Ibn ‘ Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. 

3 Ibn Hisham, p. 83 ; Tabariy, p. 1099 ; Ibn Sa'd. 1/1, p. 41: Yaqut, s. v, 
Makkah. 

4 Muhammad ibn Habib, op. cit., fol. 94-96 ; MarzuqTy, Azminah II. 
161 - 66 . 

5 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, H, 45. 0 I, 275-6. 

7 Baladhuriy, Ansdb fol. 28/a (cited in La Mecqne , p. 44). 

a Even the pre-historic Amalekites are said to have exercised the same 
right, in Mecca. Of. Mana'ih al-karclm, cited in the Mir'&t al-Haramain , I, 60. 

5 
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been another great source of income. The jurhum-Qatura 
confederacy of Mecca had divided the city into two spheres 
of influence, and each of the unit-chiefs could levy the tax 
on whoever entered from the main entrance situated in his 
part of the city. 1 Qusaiy needed not this division as he 
was the sole beneficiary 2 of this ; and of course the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city themselves were exempt from this tax. 3 
The same was the custom in other cities of Arabia and 
generally a tithe was the tariff ad valorem . 4 A curious 
incident of free import is mentioned by al-Azraqiy, s viz. 
that once when the Ka‘bah was burnt and subsequently 
demolished by a flood, the Meccans bought a ship, wrecked 
on the port of Shu‘aiblyah, and permitted the crew to come 
to Mecca and sell whatever they had rescued without paying 
the customary tithes. 

Again, the offerings to the sanctuary must have some 
guardian and in fact we are assured 6 that the Banu-Sahm 
held this office of the amwal muhajjarah . Another source 
of income but not of public order was the compulsory 
purchase of a suite of garments from some inhabitant of 
Mecca as only in that dress, or quite naked, could one 
accomplish the circumambulation of the Ka‘bah. 7 Further, 
they had developed a system of paying-guests for the 
foreign pilgrims and took from them some garments or 
beast of sacrifice, and this tax or fee was called karim>* 

Admmistration. of Justice 

Public Council and judiciary must be distinguished 
from each other. The latter was concerned with crimes 
and civil claims only. In Arabia as elsewhere, to rule meant 
to arbitrate and decide as the very word hakama signifies. 9 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 72 ; Azraqiy, p. 47 ; AghanI, XIII, 108. 

2 IbnSa'd, 1/1, p. 39. 3 Ibid 

* Cf. Muhammad ibn Habib and Marzuqiy re fairs in Arabia. 

5 pp. 106-7. 6 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 46. 

7 Tafsir of Tabariy, VIII, 120, commentary of 7 : 31. 

8 Ibn Du raid, 171-2. 

8 For a detailed description see my article in Majjala 1 Uthmaniya i XI. 
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The chief of each tribe was also its arbiter.* Inter-tribal 
disputes, however, necessitated recourse to oracles and 
well-known foreign arbitrators. The kahin, hutif\ • ‘cCif, 
aslam and aysar 2 remind us of the oracles of Delphi and 
other Greek temples. There was no common judge for the 
whole city of Mecca after Qusaiy, as owing to family 
jealousies discord reigned, and hence the order of chivalry, 
the famous hilf'ulfudul was instituted which aimed at 
helping the oppressed, be he a citizen or a foreigner arrived 
in the city-limits. 3 It could have developed into a fixed 
and organised institution but presently the Islamic 
movement began and rendered it superfluous in the face of 
the well-organised judiciary appointed by the central 
government embracing the whole of Arabia and southern 
Palestine in the very time of the Prophet. 4 

The office of asknaq may be mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion. It is said that the family of Caliph Abubakr held it 
hereditarily. 5 It meant 6 that whoever committed a 
compoundable tort or crime, the officer in charge of ashntiq 
determined the extent and value of the pecuniary liability 
and the whole city was bound by his calculations, and the 
family of the culprit subscribed towards the amount. The 
custom has very clearly been explained in the constitution 
of the city-state of Medina promulgated by the Prophet 
soon after his migration to it, and the document containing 
the said constitution has fortunately come down to us in 
toto , 7 I do not know wherefrom Lammens 8 has taken the 
explanation which he ridicules, that the officer in charge of 


1 Cf. Ya'qubiy, X, 300. 

2 Muhammad ibn Habib, op. cit. ascribes a whole chapter for the details 
of the procedure of the Arab oracles. 

3 Ibn Hisham, pp. 65-86 ; Suhailly, I, 90-94 ; Ibn Sa'd, 1/1, p. 42 ; Musnad 
of Ibn Hanbal, I, 190. 

4 See for details my article in the Islamic Culture, April 1937; ‘Administra¬ 
tion of Justice in early Islam ’. 

5 Ibn‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. * Ibid. 

7 Ibn Hisham, pp. 341-44 ; Abu-‘Ubaid, kitab al-amwal , 6S. 517; Ibn Kathir, 
al-bid&yah, III, 224-26. 

8 £<z Meeque , pp. 67-8. 
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ahsnUq paid the blood or compound-money from his private 
purse. 

A mbassadorship 

The last item in civil administration, though by no 
means the least, was that of the safvr-munafir. 1 This is 
ascribed to Banu ‘Adiy, the family of Caliph ‘Umar. This 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi explains in a succinct manner :— 

‘ Whenever there was war, they sent ‘Umar as their envoy 
plenipotentiary; and if and when a foreign tribe challenged the 
priority of the Quraish, it was again he who went and replied and 
the Quraish agreed to whatever he uttered.’ 2 

Military 

In connection with war, our authors mention several 
hereditary offices. Of these canopy and reins have already 
been disposed of. Others are ‘ uqab , liwa, and hulwctn • 
arinafr : 

The office of l uqab or standard-bearer is said 3 to have 
reposed in the Banu Umaiyah. Apparently this was the 
office of the custodian of the national flag in time of peace 
and of unfurling it as a call to mobilisation. In the actual 
expedition other persons as well could be elected and 
entrusted with this responsibility. 4 

Our authors 5 distinguish between the office of ‘uqab 
and that of liwci (Banner) but do not give the difference 
between them. I have not been able to solve the difficulty, 
especially as the offices belonged to two different families. 
Perhaps the 'uqUb was a war-flag, and liwa a tribal one used 
when there were other allies also. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi concludes his narrative with the 
description of a very curious office which no other source 
mentions, and says :— 6 

‘ As for the kulwan'an-nafar (Gratuity of the 
Mobilisation), there was no monarchic king over the Arabs 
(of Mecca) in the Jahiliyah. So whenever there was a war, 

1 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, II, 45. 2 Ibid. 

3 Jbid ' * tbid. 5 Ibid. 6 Idem , p. 46. 
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they took ballot among the chieftains and elected one, be 
he a minor or a grown-up man. Thus on the day of 
Fijar, it was the turn of the Banu Hashim and as a result of 
the ballot al-‘Abbas, who was a child, was elected and they 
seated him on a shield, to carry him. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the military 
organisation 1 and the laws and practices of the Quraish in 
time of war and neutrality. I shall only make a passing 
reference to the niirbff or the fourth part of the booty, 
the fudul or the undividable fractions, the nashltah or the 
captures before the general plunder, and the set fly or the 
choice—which were the rights and prerogatives of the com¬ 
mander of the tribe in a razzia or other expedition. 2 
Ra’sulhajar al-khushaniy al-Qa'qa* at-tamimiy, and Dirar 
ibn al-Khattab al-fihriy are mentioned by Ibn Duraid 3 
among those who were entitled to the mirba * in the 
Jahiliyah. 

I have no time to give in detail all the arguments 
which Lammens 4 has put forward in support of his interest¬ 
ing thesis that the Meccans had established and developed 
a standing army of mercenaries and negro slaves. His 
article is considerably documented, yet the main purpose 
of the learned—though unfortunately in the main much pre¬ 
judiced and unsympathetic—Jesuite Father was professedly 
to show that the Quraish were a cowardly people who 
dreaded fighting and only in order to assure their communi¬ 
cations so essential for the maintenance of their wide 
commercial interests, they had organised in Mecca a stand¬ 
ing army of mercenaries and slaves. A conqueror like 
Napoleon was astonished at and had envied 5 the military 
achievements 6 of these early Meccans, and if a prejudiced 
Jesuit priest does not want to see any value in the valour 

1 For certain details see Mas'udiy, Tanblh , pp. 279-80. 

2 Marzuqly, II, 330. 3 Ishtiqaq, pp. 64, 145, 318. 

* 1 Les Ahabish et 1 5 Organisation militaire de la Mecque au siScle de 

I' Hegire ’ in J. A., 1916 or in ‘ L’Arabie occidental© pp. 237-93. 

5 Memorial de Saipte Helene, III, 183. 8 See wPm, introduction. 
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of Meccans like Khalid ibn al-Walid, Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqas 
and Abu ‘Ubaidah, it will not be their fault. 

Social 

The Greeks called the outsiders Barbarians, and the 
Greek word for enemy actually meant the outsider. 1 The 
Arabs on the contrary used, while referring to foreigners, 
the harmless term ‘ ajami , meaning a dumb person as distin¬ 
guished from their own oratory and rhetoric. But every¬ 
where in Arabia as well as Greece foreigners sojourned and 
even became domiciled. 

In Greece the resident aliens formed a special class 
between the slaves and citizens and were called metics. 2 
c The metics enjoyed for themselves and their families all 
the protective rights held by the citizens ; but they could 
hold none of the state-offices, neither could they vote or own 
real property in the state. They must each have as patron 
some citizen to stand as surety for their good behaviour. 
They had to pay a direct metic tax of twelve drachmas for 
each man, 6 drachmas for each unmarried woman. In other 
respects they were on a footing of equality with citizens, 
serving the city-state in its wars and taking part in all 
public religious festivals.’ 3 The Arab Mawall , especially 
the Meccan ones, were less harshly treated. There were no 
special taxes imposed upon them. They enjoyed with 
their patrons all the civil rights (the client and the patron 
both being alike termed mawla) with this obvious limitation 
that a client could contract no new foreign client of his 
own. He became a full member of the family of his patron 
and exercised all the privileges of an original tribesman 
with the exception, however, that he should not accord 
protection or asylum to a foreigner without the concurrence 

1 Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, I, Introduction ; cf. also F. Roth, Ueber 
Sinn und Gebrauch des Wortes Barbar (Nuremberg, 1814). 

2 Halliday, p. 1124. 

3 Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Introduction, cf. The City State 
domination. 
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and assent of his patron. 1 In fact the Arabs were bent 
upon Arabicisation 2 whereas the Greeks were told by their 
philosophers, that Nature intended the foreigners to be the 
slaves of the Greek. 3 And again, in Greece :— 

the members of a political group were united primarily 
by a common ancestry, and a common religion. Society was 
organised in 1 phratriae * or brotherhoods, that is, in groups of 
related families, and these * brotherhoods ’ were in turn united by a 
supposed common ancestry in a larger group called ‘ phyle 3 or tribe. 
The bond of blood was reinforced by the bond of religion . 1 

The internal organisation of Meccans was much more 
elaborate and complex, owing to the unusual importance 
attached to geneology in their life. There were c arifs or 
the leaders of ten persons (cf. Decurion) and the qaids are 
said to command groups of a hundred (cf. Centurion). 
Then there were the subdivisions of qabilah , batn, fakhidh , 
shabby etc. described in detail among others by Wustenfeld 
in the preface of his ‘ Register * of the 4 Geneologische 
Tabellen ’, on the authority of Arab authors. 

The pre-Islamic Meccans lacked a common religion 
believed in by all the populace and they lacked a sacred 
Book or written code of law to be observed by all. Among 
the Meccans there were pagan idolaters, polytheists, 
associators, atheists and even animists and materialists 
besides those who had embraced Magism, Judaism and 
Christianity. Nevertheless the average citizen had reached 
the stage of believing one, common, supreme god over and 
above all the petty tribal deities and they called Him Allah. 
Their political consciousness too had developed so much 
that the interest of the state was everywhere the supreme 
consideration. So, when the Meccans were unexpectedly 
beaten in the battle of Badr, they subscribed to the war- 
fund the whole of the profits of the caravan just returned 

1 Ibn Hisham, p. 251; Ta-barly, p. 1203. 

2 For details see Hamidnllah, La Diplomatic musulmane, I, 74. 

3 Aristotle, Politics , I, 2, 6, quoted by Lawrence in Principles of Inter¬ 
national Law . 

4 Halliday, pp. 1108-9. 
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under Abu Sufyan from Syria. 1 The Meccans used to 
send their newborn children to Sahara or desert habitations 
of bedouins for being reared under the care of bedouin- 
women. Brought up in the pure and simple village life, 
they combined many a virtue of the bedouin and none of 
the vices of the metropolitan life. The Prophet himself had 
spent several of his early years in the same manner. I 
may refer you here to the social laws of Lycurgus, which, 
though barbarous, aimed at the physical and mental training 
of the younger generations of the Spartans in Greece. 

The Greek nature was characterised by love of know¬ 
ledge, as a contrast to, for example, the love of wealth 
attributed to Phoenicians and Egyptians. The Quraishite 
Meccans may be said to be distinguished by their love of 
arts and letters. It was this love of art which probably 
induced ‘Utbah ibn RabTah ibn ‘Abdshams to build a 
crystal palace (Dar-al-Qawarir) in Mecca. 2 They felt so 
much at home in poetry that the very terms bait, misra\ 
asbab, aw tad, fawasil as much mean a tent and its parts as a 
couplet and its constituent elements. The object and end 
of the Greek philosophers was the good life. 3 One is 
tempted to quote here in the end the famous Quranic verses 
in which the end of human life according to the pagans and 
the Muslims has so vividly been described :— 

‘There are some men who say, O Lord give us good in this 
world; but such shall have no portion in the next world. And there 
are others whtf say, O Lord, give us good in this world and also good 
in the next world and deliver us from the torment of the Fire. They 
shall have a portion of that which they have gained : God is swift in 
talcing an account. 


1 Ibn Hisham, p. 555; Ibn Sa‘d, 2/1, p. 25ff. 

2 Baladhurly, Futtifi (ed. Egypt), pp. 63, 64. 

3 Politics , 1, 2, 3. 4 Quran, 2 : 200-2. 



EL-FArAbI’S political philosophy 

Prof. H. K. Sherwam , M.A. (Oxon.) 

Farabis Education. Abu Nasr Muhammad b. Muham¬ 
mad b. Tarkhan el-Farabl, one of the greatest philosophers 
that the Muslim world has produced, was a Turk by birth 
and was born at Wasij in Farab a district in Transaxania. 
When he came to Baghdad he was still in his teens and it 
said that he was not conversant with the Arabic language. 
After gaining enough proficiency in that language he 
became the pupil of the Christian savant Abu Bishr Matta 
b. Yunus, 1 well known as the translator of a number of 
works by Aristotle and other Greek writers from Syriac, in 
which they had already been translated, into Arabic, and 
as the commentator on Aristotle’s Categories and Por¬ 
phyry’s Isagoge. Not satisfied with what he had learnt 
with him, he went to another Christian philosopher 
Yuhanna b. Jilad 2 at Harran, from whom he acquired 
further instruction in philosophical sciences. 3 

Political Co 7 iditions. Those were the days of great 
turmoil in the Islamic realm. Farabi was born in 257/870 
in the reign of Ahmad ‘Abu’l Abbas el -Mu'tamid ‘ala’llah 4 
and died in 339/950 in the reign of Abu’l-Qasim el -Muti 1 
li’llah, 5 and was thus a contemporary of two great Sufis, 
Abu Bakr esh-Shibli and Mansur el-Hallaj, as also of one 
of the greatest poets of Arabic, one who, in'the pride of 
his poetic art was foolish enough even to lay claim to 
Prophethood (a claim which he later discarded), the poet el- 
Mutenebbi. 6 The Islamic State was rent asunder by a 
number of causes, religious, racial, philosophic and 

1 D. 328/939. 

2 Or Khailan’. Vide Qifti, Tari^ul Hukama, Leipzig, 1903, p. 277, 

3 Authorities for Farabi: Qifti ; Ibn Khallikan, Vol. m. 

There are references to his political thought in Carra de Vaux , Avicenne 
and in such works as Encyclopedia of Islam and Jewish Encyclopedia, but 
to my knowledge no one has so far attempted an elucidation of his political 
philosophy in any detail. 

* 334/964—363/974, * £47/861—334/945. 303/915—334/965, 
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cultural, and new dynasties were springing up within the 
Abbasid realm which were destined to weaken the Cali¬ 
phate to such a degree as to make the Caliph a puppet in 
the hands of any adventurer who might seize his person. 
These dynasties were mostly Persian or Turkish and 
differed from the Abbasids in their racial as well as some¬ 
times their religious tenets. Most of the scions of the new 
houses belonged to the Shi*ah while the Caliph was the 
centre of orthodox Sunniism. It was during el-Farabi’s 
lifetime that the last Apostolic Imam, Muhammad el- 
Mahdi, aged 13, had disappeared while looking for his father 
Hasan el-Askari; 1 this event must have created a deep 
impression on the upholders of the hereditary Imamate, and 
it is no wonder that the Shi‘ah Buwaihid, Mu‘izzud-dowlah 
took the opportunity of his triumphal entry into Baghdad 
in 341/95 2 to declare the 10th of Muharram each year to be 
a day of mourning in memory of the tragedy of Karbala. 2 

This order was promulgated a couple of years after 
Farabi’s death, but another house had been in control of 
affairs at Baghdad long before. The members of this 
house, named Hamdani after its progenitor, were different 
from their successors, the Buwaihids in that they were at 
least half Arab and hailed from Mawsil. The Hamdanids, 
specially Husain b. Hamdan and his brother Abu’l-Haija’ 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Hamdan played the kingmaker in the 
time of Ja‘far Abu’l Fadl el-Muqtadir b’il-lah, 3 Muhammad 
Abu’l-Mansifr el -QaJtir bi’l-lah, 4 Muhammad Abu’l-‘Abbas 
er -Radi bi’l-lah 5 and Ibrahim Abu’- 1 - C Abbas el -Muttaql 
li’lah, 6 whom they helped to set up, depose, reinstate and 
re-depose as they liked. Of the Hamdanids we are mostly 
interested in c Ali, one of the three sons of Abu’l-Haija’, who 
proved to be one of the greatest patrons of learning of his 
day. ‘Ali had led a successful expedition against the 
Greeks in 936 when he was but twenty-one years of age, 


1 265/878. 2 Ameer Ali, Short History of the Saracens , p. 303. 

3 295/907—320/932. * 320/932—322/934. 

5 322/934—329/940. 6 329/940—333/944. 
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and it was he who tried to save the Caliph MuttaqI £rom 
the clutches of the Barldis, 1 taking him to his capital, 
Mawsil. MuttaqI was so pleased with ‘Ali’s conduct that he 
conferred on him the title of Saifu’d-dowlah, and it is as 
Saifu’d-dowlah that he is known to all students of the 
history of the Abbasid Caliphate. 


Saifu'd-dowlafi s Court . Saif held a brilliant court 
first at Mawsil and then at Aleppo, where he had to move 
in 333/944, the year before the Buwaihid 2 occupation of 
Baghdad. This court was thronged with philosophers, 
savants , poets and literateurs much in the same way as the 
court of Lorenzo the Magnificent was at Florence in the 
fifteenth century. It has already been mentioned that the 
Abbasid Caliphs of this period were regarded as the centres 
of orthodoxy, and it is no wonder that there was no place 
at Baghdad for all that seemed new or outlandish in the 
tenets current there. Those were the days of religious 
unrest, and the Hanbalite 3 doctrine, which leans towards 
the puritanism of the type of early Islam was increasing 
its influence. On the other hand Greek works were being 
translated into Syriac and Arabic, and the century was the 
‘Golden period of Arabic translations’. 4 The work 
had really begun in the reign of Mamun 5 in 217/832, 
when he founded the Academy of Beitu’l-Hikmah, and 
from that date onwards many books had been translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabic. These works could 
not but have a direct influence on Muslim thought, 
and it was natural that those in the ascendant in the 
centre of the Caliphate should look askance at precepts 
which they considered to be, if not wholly, at least in part 


1 Baridis, so called because they were descended from a Postmaster. They 
played an important part in the time of Muqtadir. One of them, AbQ Abdullah 
was appointed Wazlr by Amlru’l Umara Bejkem, the Turk. 

2 The Buwaihids or Buyids were descended from Abu Shuja ‘Buwaih of 
Dailem. They attained great eminence during the period with which we are 
concerned. 

3 Hanbalites, followers of Ahmad b. Hanbal, the fourth Orthodox Imam, 


164/780—241/855. 

4 O’Leary, Arabic Taught, ch. 4. 


5 198/813—218/833. 
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opposed to the principles on which Islam was supposed 
to stand. 1 The scions of the new dynasties, however, had 
no such scruples, and it is remarkable what a large 
patronage was given to science and philosophy, literature 
and art by men like Saifu’d-dowlah who created an atmo¬ 
sphere of great toleration in their respective centres. 
While Shibll 2 was being persecuted and Mansur el- 
Hallaj 3 done to death in a cruel manner, Saifu’d-dowlah 
nurtured at his court persons of the mettle of Farabi and 
Mutenebbi, one a prince among poets and the other the 
doyen of Muslim philosophers. It was with the feelings 
of real praise not of vain flattery that el-Mutenebbi sings 
of his patron : 


* ^ikj) C^LoJ! b ^ 

jo-0 j] 












Administration . It is well here to say a few words 
about the administration of the State in which Farabi 
flourished, so that we might be able to gauge what 
difference there was between the actual condition of affairs 
and the ideal which he propounded. The division of the 
dIwanu’l-‘Az!z into various diwans or offices has been 


described elsewhere, s and here it will suffice to mention 
the transition of this form of administration to the authority 
of the emirs and sultans who were just beginning to appear 

1 It is remarkable that in spite of this seeming influence of what was 
regarded as anti-Islamic thought among a section of the Muslims, there was the 
most complete toleration of non-Muslim religions, and the Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians were free to worship as they liked. 

a 247/861—334/945. a 244/858—301/913. 

4 Mutenebbi, Diwfin, Qasidah I: 

* O thou! who tauntest me, thou shouldst understand that I am willing to 
sacrifice my very life for the King whom I have tried to please in the face of all 
others. 

‘Sun envies him, Moon accompanies him and Sword is a part of his 
very name ; 

‘ But there is no comparison, between these three and his great qualities, 
namely his Resplendence, his Sense of Honour and his Alacrity.’ 

9 gherwani, Mawerdl and the Qabus-ndmeh, p t 9, 




side by side with the Caliphs. Baghdad had, during the 
years now being scanned, some truly great ministers like 
Ibnu’l-Furatj ‘All b. ‘Isa 1 and others, but they could 
not withstand the onslaught of new forces which were then 
making themselves felt. It was in the time of Radi that 
er-Ra’iq was made Emir, and later the Turk Bajkam was 
created Emlru’l-Umara, a title which was henceforward 
granted to almost everyone who got the upper hand at 
Baghdad, and thus denoted the actual political power in the 
capital. It thus entirely eclipsed the Wazirate which had 
been the connotation of the chief executive officer of the 
caliphate almost from the beginning of Abbasid administra¬ 
tion. From now onwards, the wazir had to bow down to 
the will of the Emir who happened to be the actual 
custodian of the Caliph. It was in this sense that Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘All, the grandson of Hamdan was created Emir 
Saifu’d-dowlah by Muttaqi in 942. The first to adopt the 
title of Sultan was Ahmad b. Buwaih and he was also 
created Mu‘izzu’d-dowlah, and his name along with that of 
his brother ‘All Tmadu’d-dowlah’s names was inscribed on 
the coins of the realm along with that of the Caliph 
Muti‘. 2 Yet another title appears, i.e. that of malik or 
king, and the same Mu’izu’d-dowlah liked to be addressed 
as a Malik, although the first to receive it at the hands of 
the Caliph was Nuru’d-din Zangl, son of his more famous 
father Tmadu’d-din Zansd who was created el-Maliku’PAdil 

® T, 

or ‘the Just King’ by the Caliph Muktafi 3 much later 
than the period we are scanning. The office of the Caliph 
was becoming more and more like that of Medieval Popes 
with little political authority than that which a powerful 
Sultan, Emir or a self-styled Malik might leave to his 
credit. The Caliph became a pawn on the chessboard of 
politics, highly respected and revered as one with the 
mantle of the Apostle of Islam on his shoulders, but fit 

1 Vide the fine work, Bowen, ‘All 6. Isa, the Good Vizier , Cambridge, 
1928. 

2 Photo of the coin in Bowen, op. cit., opposite page 392. 

3 530/1135—555/1160. 



only to be passed from hand to hand and to be placed on 
the boards much as his actual guardian liked. 

Farabis versatility . Such was the general condition 
of the Abbasid Caliphate during Farabi’s lifetime. The 
versatility of Farabi knew no bounds, for he found time 
to be versed in philosophy, logic, politics, mathematics and 
physics, and not only wrote books on music but actually 
composed musical pieces. Among numerous works which 
he has left behind him he has to his credit commentaries 
on practically the whole of the current Organon, works on 
Logic, a summary of Plato’s Nomoi or the Laws, commentary 
on Aristotle’s Nicoiraechcean Ethics, books on Natural 
Sciences such as Commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics, 
Meteorology, the Sky and the World as well an indepen¬ 
dent work on the Movement of Pleavenly Bodies. He 
further wrote, a number of works on Psychology and 
Metaphysics and in Mathematics commented on some of 
Euclid’s problems as well as on the famous Almajest of 
Ptolemy, and beside a number of treatises on Plato 
Aristotle. 1 A man with such learning had no place in the 
ninth century Baghdad and as, we have pointed out, we find 
him regularly attached to Saifu’d-dowlah’s court. In 
334/946 Saif took Damascus and Farabi became a perma¬ 
nent resident of that delightful place, spending his time in 
the gardens of the erstwhile Umayyad capital, discussing 
philosophical questions with his friends and writing his 
own opinions and compositions sometimes in a regular 
form, sometimes on stray loose leaves. It is said that he 
was so indifferent to worldly matters that he never tried to 
obtain any sumptuous livelihood and was content with the 
four dirhems which the Emir paid him as his daily 
honorarium. He died in 339/950 at the ripe age of nearly 
eighty years. 

Farabis position in the world of learning . In pure 
philosophy Farabi became as famous as any philosopher of 
Islam, and it is said that a savant of the calibre of 


1 For a complete list, vide Qifti and Oleary, op. cit. 
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Avicenna found himself entirely incapable of understand¬ 
ing the true bearing of Aristotle’s Metaphysics until one 
day he casually purchased one of Farabi’s works and by 
their help he was able to grasp their purport. 1 Thus it 
may well be asserted that ‘ Al-Farabi was in the truest 
sense the parent of all subsequent Arabic philosophers *, 
so that it is only natural that he is regarded by the 
Muslims as the mu^allimmi thiham or Second Preceptor, 
the First Preceptor being Aristotle himself. We are here 
less connected with general philosophical and logical 
principles propounded by the Master than with his political 
philosophy. It is to be noted here that the Arabic world 
then was not cognisant with Aristotle’s work on 4 Politics 
while the other political work, ascribed to him, namely 
the Constitution of Athens has been unearthed only in 
our own time, and the only Greek material on politics 
available in Arabics Farabi’ in days consisted only of Plato’s 
‘ Republic ’ and the 1 Laws It may be granted that he 
drew on the Arabic version of the ‘ Republic 9 and was so 
much conversant with the ‘ Laws ’ that he actually prepared 
a summary of that important work, but there is no doubt 
that he was solely responsible for all other political 
material found in his political treatises, and it was the 
result of his own considered thought, not a mere copy of 
the Platonic ideal depicted in the ‘ Republic ’ and 
modified in the * Laws \ It is necessary to bear this in 
mind for the reason that most of what has been written on 
Farabi has been from the point of view of pure philosophy, 
and there is no doubt that he had to draw on neo-Platonic 
ideas current in the Arab world of those days in his 
commentaries on Aristotle, Porphyry and Ptolemy, 
although even in that realm he has much that is original, 
a fact which is amply proved by his original works on 
Plato, Aristotle and Galen. We might accept the pro¬ 
position that he was ‘ inspired by Plato 9 2 in his setting 
up of the Ideal City, but there is a mass of new material 


1 O’leary, p. 171. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, Art. Fardbi, 
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in his political writings not found in Plato and taken from 
local sources. It is therefore a matter of importance that 
such material should be analysed and Farabi be given his 
proper place in the scheme of political philosophy. 

His 'political works . The list of Farabi’s works which 
has come down to us contains five on politics, viz., a 
Summary of Plato’s ‘Laws’, al-Siydsatu ’ l-Madamah , the 
Ardu ahli l-Madinati'l-Fadilah, the Jawami'u's-Siasah and 
the Ijtimd'-atu'l-Madaniyah. Unfortunately I could not lay 
my hands on the last two, while the Summary of Plato’s 
Laws need not detain us. Moreover it is the Siyccsat and 
the Fadilah which form the most important political 
contribution of the Master, so much so that Qifti says in 
his Tdrikhu'l-Hukamd that these two works ‘ have no 
equal.’ 1 Of these it is interesting to note that the 
Madintn'l-Fadilah , the ‘Model City’ was written in 
33 °“ 33 I / 94 r- 94 2 a £ ew years before Farabi’s death when 
he was living the life of a recluse at Damascus enjoying 
the patronage of Saifu’d-dowlah, and thus may be said to be 
the result of his mature thought at a time when he had 
torn himself away from the turmoil of the world around 
him. 

Of the two treatises the Siyasat consists of the 
enunciation of practically the whole of the exposition of 
political theory which Farabi wished to propound. It 
starts with* the differentia between men and animals, 
dealing with the need for collective action, the contentious 
nature of man and its effects, the need for the existence of 
the c Model City ’ or State 2 and the ideal Head of the 
State, on to other forms of State among the Ancients and 
in the Days of Ignorance, 3 such as tyrannies, autocracies, 
republics, etc. The other work, the Aral as its full title 


1 Qifti, p. 278. 

2 Farabi, following the Greek writers, makes the City identical with the 
State ; while his ‘ nation ’ means an aggregate of States politically distinct but 
culturally similar. 

3 ‘ Days of Ignorance’ is a technical term denoting the period of Arab 
history before the rise of Islam, 
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shows, concentrates more on the Model State. Besides 
covering more or less the same ground from another and 
more particularised view point it deals with such aspects 
of political questions as Sovereignty, forms opposed to the 
Model State, theories of Communism and Individualism, 
touching on what came to be called the Patriarchal theory 
and describing in certain amount of detail what might be 
named the Theory of Mutual Renunciation. Thus it will 
be seen that, although the two treatises are not very large, 
they contain quite a lot of material for deep thought and 
show us the new drift of Islamic political ideas in the 
middle of the tenth century A.C. 

Human intellect and powers .—We will take both 
treatises together and try to analyse them so far as 
political philosophy is concerned. 1 After enumerating the 
underlying principles of all bodies, etherial and physical, 
Farabi goes on to say that the differentia between man 
and other terrestrial bodies is what he calls the JUaJ] JjixJl 
or the Agent Intellect, which is really an emanation from 
the First Cause and which raises man to the highest heights. 
It is this Agent Intellect which inspires man's intelli¬ 
gence to be aroused to activity which Farabi names the 
jlflwJI Jic or Gained Intellect. The Agent Intellect is 
likened to the sun which £ gives light to the eyes and 
without which the power of sight is only latent, while with 
the help of the sun’s light it becomes patent.’ 2 

Man’s powers can be analysed into power of Reason 
2 yUl), power of Thinking, power of Feeling and 
finally, power of Contention 1 syL))). It is the power 

of Reason through which he conquers knowledge and 
differentiates between good and bad in morality and in 
actions, profit and loss ; while the power of Contention 

x The Arau ahVi-l-Madinati'l-FadiLah {Art) and the ‘Siydsatu'l-Mada- 
niak [Siyasa ]. The text of the Art has been edited by Datrici and printed by 
Brill in 1895, but the edition used by me is that'of the Nil Press, Cairo. The 
Siyasa has been published by the Dairatu’l-Ma'arif, Hyderabad Dn. in 1346 H. 

2 Siyasa, 6. This division, is found in El-Kindi as well. For an exposition 
vide O’Leary, p. 248. 
fi 
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mates him want something or get away from something 
else and is the basis of love and hate, truth and untruth, 
anger and mental rest. The power of Thinking necessitates 
another power to retain traces of feeling after the thing 
felt has passed away, while this again resolves into the 
well-known Five Senses. It is to be noticed, says Farabi, 
that the last three powers are found in man as well as 
animals while the powers of Reason and the power of 
Contention are peculiar to mankind. 1 

Human groupings .—From the very nature of his 
being and of his needs as well as for the sake of amenities 
of life and for attaining the highest possible degree of 
progress, it is incumbent on men to gather in large groups. 
This is not peculiar to any particular set of men but is the 
case of all men alike. 2 There are many kinds of human, 
groupings, and they can be divided into the imperfect and 
the perfect. The imperfect groupings are those of the 
village, of the wards of a city, collections on the roads and 
the halting place. All these are really in the service of the 
City, 3 which is larger than all these and is the smallest 
perfect grouping of men. After the City comes the middle 
grouping, that of the Nation (<ul), which is resident in 
one particular part of the earth, evidently without any 
political cohesion, while the largest human grouping is, 
of course, mankind inhabiting the terrestrial globe. All 
these imperfect and perfect groupings are really connected 
with one another, for the halting place is a part of the road, 
the road a part of the ward, the ward a part of the City, 
a city a pait of the nation, the nation a part of mankind. 4 

1 Siyas., 4 and 5. 

2 Siyas., 39 ; Ara, 77. Ghazzali has developed this idea to a fuller extent in 
his Ibya, III. 6, v. This is described in Sherwani, El-Ghzzali on the Theory 
and Practice of Politics, Hyderabad Dn., 1935. 

3 Ara., 78. 

4 This is certainly an improvement on Aristotle, I, 2, where he divides the 
groups into Family, Village and State. It was only natural that he could not 
see beyond Greece, or perhaps only beyond the City State, while Farabi knew 
how practically half the world could be successfully united in a politico-cultural 
bond. 
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Natural and Artificial barriers to human Unity .—Al¬ 
though Farabi thus demonstrates in a remarkable manner 
the essential unity of man he is careful to describe the reason 
why one nation differs from another naturally and what 
kinds of artificial barriers have been set up between them. 
The natural differences between nations arise in their 
relation to the celestial bodies, or, as we should say, owing 
to geographical factors resulting from the relation of the 
particular part of the earth to heavenly bodies, causing 
heat, cold and vapoury substances to change the climatic 
conditions of the place. 1 This reacts on the habits and 
customs of the people causing a bar to appear between one 
nation and another nation. The artificial barriers consist 
mostly in differences in language which make mutual 
communication difficult as between them. 

Thus in spite of obvious need for co-operation mankind 
is divided into numerous groups. Farabi says that the 
greatest good and the high-culmination is attained in the 
unit of perfect assemblages, i.e., the ‘City’ or State, 2 and 
it is on this that he concentrates his attention. 

Theory of Mutual Renunciation of Rights .—It is re¬ 
markable how Farabi anticipates Hobbes by many centuries 
and lays down the principles under which men tacitly 
enter into what might be called a Compact of Mutual 
Renunciation of Rights. The need for insistence on fair 
dealing and justice is necessary because some men are 
cruel, overbearing or clever while others are natlirally weak 
either mentally or physically. When men first realise that 
society cannot be maintained by such a discrepancy in 
their condition, ‘ they gather together and consider the 
state of affairs and each of them gives up in favour of the 
other a part of that by which they overpowered him ’ and 
each makes it a condition that they would keep perfect 
peace with one another and ‘ not take away from the other 

1 Siyas., 41. 

2 The word used is * medinah \ but from all that Farabi has written, we 
must conclude that what he means is the smallest political integration, i.e. th e 
State, whether large or small. 
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anything except on certain conditions.’ 1 Thus it is the 
contract of Mutual Renunciation of Rights which is at the 
bottom of the incidents of Statehood and peaceful occupa¬ 
tions, and if it comes to pass that in spite of this tacit 
compact any one of the citizens tries to press down a 
section of the population all the others join hands and by 
mutual help retain their liberty. 2 

It will be seen that this Compact is a great improve¬ 
ment on what was to be enunciated in Europe by Hobbes 
and others of his kin, for, instead of artificially making it 
the basis of the- State Farabi makes it the basis of all 
transactions in the State and presupposes human groupings. 
He thus really takes off most of the wind from the sails of 
those who might not agree with the artificiality of the State. 
And then, instead of an artificial and a purely autocratic 
sovereign as the result of the utter helplessness of the 
people as Hobbes would have us to believe, he makes the 
people realise their strength earlier, makes them unite and 
put an end to any of them who was out to enslave them by 
underhand methods. 

Sovereignty .—We now come to the question of the 
Ruler, or as later European political scientists would call 
him, the Sovereign. No doubt Plato had developed the 
matter of the government of his ideal City in his Republic 
and Laws. He had made the All-knowing and All-Powerful 
Philosopher sovereign in the former, who should have no 
other interest but those of the State; 3 but when he felt 
that such a 1 philosopher ’ was not available he replaced 
him in the Laws by a board of Phylakes or Guardians and 
proposed to give them the education which would make 
them wise governors of the State. 4 Farabi starts from 
the nature of the work of Leadership and impresses on his 
readers that what is wanted for the office is the power of 

1 Ara., p. 113. Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan, part II, ch. xvii. 

2 Ara. f p. 113. 

3 Plato, Republic, 414 B. For an enumeration of Plato’s views on the 
Philosopher-King, vide Nettleship’s Lectures on Plato's Republic , Lecture I. 

* Chance, Ideal City according to the Greeks , p. 136. 
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making proper deductions. ‘ There are some who have the 
intellect to draw conclusions more than others, while others 
can convey their deductions to others with greater facility.’ 
Now this power of deductions is the bottom of all leader¬ 
ship. Those who can draw conclusions from given facts 
lead those who can not, while such as have not the capacity 
to convery to others what they have themselves learnt have 
not the true mark of leadership. It is not necessary that a 
leader should lead the people in every branch of life-but 
only such as have a lesser capacity to deduce and convey 
their deductions in the branch in which he excels them. 
In the same way there can be a first leader and a second 
leader in the same branch, for the first leader would lead 
the second who is his inferior in the power of deduction 
while the second would lead his own intellectual 
inferiors. 1 

And now we come to the Relsu’l-awwal, the Foremost 
Leader or the Sovereign of the State. This Reis should 
be one who by his nature and bringing up, does not want 
to be instructed by others. 2 He has the inherent capacity 
for observation and of conveying his sense to others. 
Here Farabi anticipates the doctrine of Sovereignty which 
was, for the first time, detailed in Europe by Bodin in the 
sixteenth century A.. C. 3 but the former’s Sovereign is 
more logical, perhaps more autocratic than that of the 
latter and comes very near John Austin’s Sovereign. 
Farabi says that there is no human superior over the head 
of the Foremost Leader, for if there is one then that one 
would be the Foremost Leader and this would sink to the 
position of the Second Leader. 4 

1 Siyas., 45-47. 2 Ara., 86 ff. 

3 1530-1596. Bodin qualifies his theory of Sovereignty by supposing 
certain fundamental laws which cannot be changed by the Sovereign. To the 
modern man it is more a question of policy than of power whether the 

Sovereign can change them or not. 

4 Farabi comes remarkably near Austin (1790-1859) who says that in a 
‘determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedience to a like superior’ is 
Sovereign in that society. What a small difference is left between this 
conception and that of Farabi’s who wrote a thousand years before Austin { 
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If the Foremost Leader be the Model Head of the Model 
State, he should be able to control the actions of all in the 
state, and should be the possessor of the Latent Intellect, 
(JxAixdl Jib ) as well as the Gained Intellect, and these 
two aroused to activity by the Agent Intellect would make 
Farabi’s ideal Sovereign. He says that the Ancients, i.e. 
the Greeks, put the ideal so high that no ordinary human 
being would be found to fulfil it, and the honour would be 
reserved for those who are the chosen of God the 
Almighty. 1 Instead of being dogmatic after the Platonic 
fashion, he enumerates, twelve attributes of an ideal 
Sovereign, but himself says that if this ideal is ever attain¬ 
ed its possessor would become the proud ruler of the 
habitable globe. 2 The following are the twelve attributes 
of the Farabian Sovereign : Perfection in physical organs • 
great understanding and visualization of all that is said; a 
perfectly retentive memory ; power to get at the root of 
things with the least argument; power to convey to others 
exactly according to his wish; a deep love of learning; 
shunning playfulness ; a lack of desire to excess in eating, 
drinking and sexual intercourse ; love of truth and hatred 
of lying; breadth of heart and love of kindness; love of 
justice and hatred of force and tyranny with power to 
distribute justice without any effort; fearlessness in doing 
things as he thinks ought to be done; and possession 
of enough wealth. 3 Farabi knows . well that all these 
fine qualities cannot be found in one single human 
being, 4 so he says that one with just five or six of these 
qualities would make a fairly good Leader. If, however, 
even five or six of them are not found in a person, he 
would have one who has been brought under a Leader with 
these qualities, and would thus seem to prefer some kind of 
hereditary Headship with the important condition that the 
heir should follow in the footsteps of his worthy predeces¬ 
sor. In case even such a person is not available, it is 

1 Siyas., 49. 2 86> 

3 Ara., 87. Vide Rep. 485-487 analysed in Nettlesbip, op. cit., p. 199, 

4 Ibid. 
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preferable to have a Council of two or even five members 
possessing an aggregate of these qualities, provided at least 
one of them is a hakim, i.e. one who is able to know the 
wants of the people and visualise the needs of the State as a 
whole. 1 This hakim is a desideratum of every kind of 
government, and if such a one is not procurable, then the 
State is bound to be shattered to atoms. 

Farabi no doubt indulges in a certain amount of 
idealism. But he must be credited with the knowledge of 
the impossibility of attaining the ideal set forth in the 
form of twelve attributes and to find means of getting over 
practical difficulties. These means are, firstly, a council 
of efficient men, efficient in certain definite traits of 
character which, to Farabi, go to form the minimum 
desideratum for the smooth working of the State, the 
supervision of a Chief with the right amount of knowledge 
and feeling for the welfare of the people, and lastly, 
respect for the basic laws and traditions of the State. His 
solution is more practical than that of Plato, for example, 
for when Plato becomes hopeless of finding the ‘ philo¬ 
sopher-king ’, he only substitutes him with a number of 
phylakes or Guardians each of them excelling the other in 
attributes which were not found in one ! 2 Moreover 
Farabi takes care to make his substitute Leaders respect 
and conform to the laws laid down by greater Leaders in 
days gone by. 

I have given Farabi’s theory of Sovereignty and of the 
Model Sovereign in detail, for one thing as it contrasts 
very favourably with the state of affairs in the Caliphate of 
his days. As has been stated earlier the Caliph had 
become a mere puppet first in the hands of his capable 
wazirs, and later on all real political authority had passed 

1 Here Farabi comes very near the Platonic philosopher-king-. However 
there is a visible difference between the Platonic ‘ personification of reason* 
which Plato himself negatives in his ‘ Laws * and the Farablan * Hakim * vide 
Chance, 1 Until Philosophers are Kings \ p. 135. 

2 These * guardians * would be: ‘above the law 5 while our councillors shall 

have to take their cue from laws already laid down. Chance, p. 135. 
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to the hands of Turkish and Persian nobles who had come 
to control the affairs from the Oxus and the Indus to the 
extreme limits of the Caliphate. What Farabi does is to 
analyse the causes of weakness in the body-politic and to 
enunciate the attributes of the ideal sovereign, thus bring¬ 
ing into prominent relief the contrast between his ideal and 
the actual before him. Besides, the lack of intellectual 
toleration then the order of the day at Baghdad, one oi the 
reasons why he migrated to Saifu’d-dowlah’s court must 
have been that in this Emir he saw a person coming nearer 
to the ideal than the puppets who bore the mantle of the 
Apostle of Islam, puppets lacking in practically all that 
goes to make even a decent substitute for the ideal. 

Internal organization of the State .—Farabi is not 
satisfied only with the appointment of the best man or of 
a committee of best men available to the helm of the State, 
but considers the internal organization of the State as 
well. He says that the dignities of the citizens in the 
State services depend on their nature as well as on their 
bringing up, and the Supreme Head should organize groups 
of men in each larger group according to their worth 
in the work of the particular department. It is when 
the Supreme Head gives every one the position he merits, 
only then is the State said to be properly organized. The 
Supreme Head ought to feel more or* less as the likeness 
of the First Cause, i.e., God the Almighty , 1 and take 
lesson from *His work in that He has put every one and 
every thing in the place best fitted, otherwise the work of 
the Creation would not run as smoothly as it does 2 . 

It has been said that the Supreme Head, from his very 
nature, does not take orders from any human superior, but 
as you go down the ladder of superiority, this state of 
affairs changes, and except the Supreme Head each man 
becomes master and servant at the same time, taking orders 

1 Siyas., 54. 

2 Plato says that ‘ Good life consists in a progressive assimilation to God 
as far as possible \ Vide Chance, p. 136, 
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from one superior in rank and authority and giving orders to 
one inferior, till the lowest rung of the ladder is attained. 1 

Here Farabi likens the whole structure of government 
to human body and says that as in human body the chief 
organ, i.e., the heart, should be the most perfect, so the Reis 
or Head of the State should be as humanly perfect as 
possible. It is the heart which signifies the stations of 
the various organs of the body and it is through it that the 
different organs know which other organs should serve 
them, and which in their turn, they have to serve ; in the 
same way the Heart of the State, i.e., the Supreme Head 
should determine the status of various rungs of Society, in 
a word, the rights of the different classes which go to form 
the Community. The body consists of organs the import¬ 
ance of which is decreased as they recede from the heart 
till finally we come to the lowest bowel and the bladder 
which are served by no other organ and which stand 
hardly any comparison with the pivot of the whole body, 
the heart. In exactly the same manner, says Farabi, in a 
well organized Commonwealth the Supreme Head collects, 
arranges and organizes the different functionaries in a 
proper manner, and their status increases or decreases 
according to the distance between them and the Supreme 
Head. 2 

We know that biological analogies have their strong 
as well as their weak points, and while they serve the 
purpose of explaining political problems in a facile manner, 
they are apt to overshoot the mark by representing political 
institutions as mechanical as the organs of human body. 
Herbert Spencer has been rightly criticised for not only 
comparing the body politic with the body physical but also 
for making political capital of the analogy. 3 Farabi, and 

1 The analogy is found in Aristotle, Politics, i, 5, §§ 8,9, but there Aristotle 
uses it to establish the institution of Slavery; Farabi on the other hand, wants 
to ensure the proper government of the State in spite of the diversity of 
component parts. Vide Chance, Until Philosophers are Kings, p. 179. 

2 For further similes, Vide Ara, p. 79. 

3 Spencer, Principles of Sociology , part 2, 
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after him Ghazzali, use biological similes, Ghazzali for 
finding an ethical basis of the State, 1 and Farabi for 
simply showing the essential unity of the Commonwealth 
in spite of the obvious diversity of its component parts. 2 

Communism and Individualism .—Although Farabi has 
the translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic ’ by his elbow and 
says that the citizens of the Model City have things in 
common among them, he does not fall into the Platonic 
impossibility of making everything—even women—the 
common property of male citizens. As a matter of fact it 
is quite clear that, apart from the common property to 
which everyone would have equal rights, each man, and 
each class, would also be allowed individual property apart 
from the opportunity to acquire individual knowledge and 
scope for individual action. 3 Moreover he is shrewd 
enough to know the essence of individualistic theory and 
recognizes that there are people who think that man is a 
natural hater of his own kin and that what unity there 
might be between man and man is through dire necessity. 
Such a theory discards communism as against the very 
nature of man, and considers the sense of unity to be for 
some distinct avowed object. 4 

It will thus be seen that not only does Farabi consider 
Individualism to be a proposition worth consideration but 
even his Communism is entirely opposed to the Greek or 
the Platonic idea under which human beings were to 
become mere chessmen without any individuality of their 
own apart from their individuality as members of the 
‘ City \ 

Motives for Collective Action .—Farabi enumerated 
those motives under which the Individualistic State, or as 

1 Vide, Sberwani, El-Ghazzali on the Theory and Practice of Politics, 
p. 14. 

2 Vide Ara, pp. 78 ff. 

3 Ara, 93. How different is this * communism ’ from the Platonic ideal 
where public men should have no houses,, no land, no money of their own. 
Rep., 421 C-422 A. Vide Nettleship, p. 136,. 

4 Ibid., 88. 
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he calls it, the ‘ State of Ignorance 1 comes into being, or, 
in other words, the causes which lead men to form a 
political society . 1 According to him the first cause of 
the co-operation of man and man is force, when one person 
who has resources, physical or moral at his disposal, makes 
a whole body of the people subservient to him. The 
second possible motive as given by Farabi comes very 
near what is called the Patriarchal Theory, for, says he, 
some people consider the very incident of birth entails 
co-operation between father and children as against all 
others so that those descended from the same father are 
more likely to co-operate with one another than others not 
belonging to the group . 2 Another variety of co-operation 
is that caused by marital relationship between two groups, 
while a fourth alternative motive is the proper organization 
of the people by the Supreme Head, the Relsu 9 l.-awwaL 
We have mentioned above that Farabi has got a special 
theory of the Compact for Mutual Renunciation of Rights, 
and he says that according to some this would be the basis 
of political co-operation which would result from oaths and 
promises which would ensue from the pact that no one 
would harm or hate his fellow-man and all would be like 
members of the same body if any need arose to defend the 
political society from a common enemy. Language and 
custom also form a strong bond for unions of men, while 
lastly, though not the least, comes the geographical 
factor, the habitation in the same City which*binds people 
together . 3 

Here is a fine analysis of the causes of the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of States, and although Farabi 
enumerates them as the opinions of different persons or 
groups in states other than the model State, still what he 
is really doing is to give an analysis of the underlying 

1 As has been mentioned above (p. 34, n. 3) in Islamic ideology * Ignorance ’ 
means pre-Islamic State ; but here this epithet has been used to denote the 
condition of political societies which do not conform to the ‘ model \ The term 
must not be taken to denote any prejudice whatever. 

2 Ara., 110. 3 Ibid, 
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factors which went to build the states in his own time, 
states, that is to say, which were not ‘ Model States ’ 
according to the classical ideal but were practical, human 
institutions in regular working order, and as human 
institutions vary very little in their innermost essence, we 
would find that most of Farabi’s dicta hold true today much 
as they did a thousand years ago. We can well wonder at 
his modern trend of thought when we know that he 
flourished long before the almost puerile controversies 
between the Papists and the Imperialists during the Middle 
Ages of European history. 

Varieties of States — Empires .—While enumerating 
the varieties of the ‘ Cities ’ or States other than the model 
Commonwealth, Farabi asks some questions which are 
very much alive even today. As has been said, at least 
when dealing with states other than the Model City, he is 
drawing on his own personal experience, and although the 
nomenclature of these political societies slightly differ 
in the two books before us, the principles underlying 
his thought are more or less the same. He divides 
States into a number of categories, such as ‘ States of 
Necessity 5 , of ‘ Ease \ of 1 Desires ’, etc. according to the 
most prominent object of the citizens. Thus in the States 
of Necessity, the primary object of the Head is to arrange 
for the necessities of the citizens, in States of Desires, it is 
to make the life of the people luxurious with plenty of 
resources in* order that they might 4 eat, drink and be 
merry \ while in the case of States of Ease the citizens 
would be content if they are assured of a life of comfort 
and their desires would not go beyond moderate limits. 1 

Apart from this classification, which seems to be 
idealistic to a certain extent, Farabi has a definite place for 
the trait of political character under which a nation wants 
to have hegemony over other nations. He gives reasons 
for this 4 mastery ! (. ghalbah ) and says that it is sought for 
by a people owing to its desire for safety, ease or luxury 

1 Ara, 90, 
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and all that leads to these pretended necessities. The 
integrated and powerful states want that they should 
control the resources of other states so that they might be 
able to get all they want. There is nothing, says he, 
against human nature for the strong to overpower the 
weak, so nations which try to get other nations under their 
control consider it quite proper to do so, and that it is 
justice both to control the weak and for the weak to be so 
controlled, so that the subdued nation should do all it can 
for the good of its masters. 1 There is no doubt that all 
this seems jarring to our ears but we must remember that 
this is not Farabi’s ideal, and secondly, that with all the 
lapse of centuries and the international ideology which is 
the current coin in Politics, the psychology of the nations 
today is much the same as described by the Master 
centuries ago. 

Farabi says that the people of an Imperialistic 
State, the medinat't-taghcillub, excel in having mastery 
over others either physically or spiritually in such a way 
that the latter should be at their service in body and in 
mind. But the more chivalrous among them are such that 
even when they have to shed human blood they do so only 
face to face, not while their opponent is asleep or showing 
his back, nor do they take away his property except after 
giving him proper warning of their intentions. Such 
a community does not rest till it thinks it has become 
supreme for ever and does not give any othfer nation an 
opportunity of overpowering it, always regarding all other 
peoples their opponents and enemies and keeping them¬ 
selves on guard. 2 

Colonization .—Farabi is quite clear about the 
principles of colonization. 3 He says that it is possible 
for the denizens of a State to scatter about in different 
parts of the Globe because they have been overtaken by an 
enemy or by an epidemic or through an economic necessity. 

1 Ara, 111 ff. 2 Sias., 64 ff. 3 Sias.. 50. 
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There are two alternatives open to the colonists : either 
they would migrate in such a way as to form one single 
commonwealth, or else divide themselves in different 
political societies. In any case these colonists would 
really form distinct communities owing to the uniformity 
in their character, their methods and their purpose, and 
(probably as they would have no local prejudices or local 
traditions) they would be at liberty to frame any laws 
according to their needs provided there is an agreement for 
such a change. It may, however, come to pass that a large 
body of these people are of opinion that it is not necessary 
to change the laws which they have brought from their 
mother country, then they would simply codify existing 
laws and begin to live under them. 1 It will thus be 
perceived that Farabi not only contemplates colonization 
but also self-government of a republican kind, a contem¬ 
plation which is well in accord with modern conceptions. 

The Ideal Head of the State .—There is one very 
significant passage in which Farabi gives us his ideal of the 
Headship of the ‘ non-model 5 state. After enumerating 
the qualities requisite for the Headship of these states 
individually, he says that the best among these Heads is 
one who makes the citizens of his commonwealth acquire 
independence, plenty and contentment, while he himself 
wants neither plenty nor self-aggrandizement but is content 
with praise for his words and acts, and nothing would 
please him more than if his words and acts are spoken of 
kindly in his own lifetime and after him. 2 This is truly 
a noble ideal but one which is seldom fulfilled by even the 
best of those who hold sway over their fellowmen. 3 

1 Sias., 51. 3 Sias., 62. 

3 There is a definite contrast between the eastern and the western 
conceptions in this respect. While in the west we come across numerous 
quarrels between the kings and the peoples in the shape of demands for supplies 
and redress of grievances, we find that eastern monarchy is nearly always 
mellowed by deep regard for the welfare of the subjects. The result is that even 
under despotism there is a greater love for the monarch in the east than 
is found in most European monarchies, and western monarchies have been 
allowed to exist on only when they have ceased to interfere in all that is material 
to the welfare of the people. 
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It will thus be seen that most of what Farabi says is 
just the sort of thing which we come across in our own day. 
Alliances and ententes, races for armaments, colonies for 
the sake of raw materials and as markets for finished 
products, mutual leanings and suspicions, are the order of 
the day in much the same manner as Farabi contemplates 
in what he calls States of Ignorance.. The only difference 
between him and ourselves is that the citizens of his non¬ 
model states are quite frank about things, while we say one 
thing and do just the opposite to what we say. Farabi’s 
Imperialist frankly rules subject races for his own economic 
welfare, while the modern Imperialist does so as a great 
burden on his shoulders and ‘ for the good of the subject 
people’ or for purely ‘humanitarian ideals’. Farabi says 
that that the reason for Empire building is the same as 
human nature which always craves to overpower the weak, 
and the modern mind might feel upset at this argument. 
But it must be remembered that slavery has quite recently 
been forbidden de jure , and even now it cannot be said 
that the ideal of the human race is equality of status and 
service. One is not quite sure which is preferable for the 
society, individual slavery where the slave is well treated 
and protected like a member of the family, or where 
so-called free men, women and children are bombarded, 
gassed, maimed, tortured and put to death for the greed of 
their property and their country. 

Conclusion *—We have given a few political theories 
propounded by Farabi. As will be seen, their compass is 
very large, and they cover practically all that is connoted 
by the term political theory, viz., the formation of the 
State, Sovereignty, criteria for sovereign power, integration 
of men in families, families in tribes, tribes in states, states 
in empires, with the enunciation of communism, individual¬ 
ism, the patriarchal theory, republicanism, colonization as 
well as numerous other topics. No doubt the nature of the 
treatises before us demands that these topics should only be 
lightly touched, -but even that shows what a modern trend 
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of mind the Master had. There is no doubt some of his 
theories are based to a certain extent on Greek thought, 
chiefly Platonic and neo-Platonic, current in his day, but 
much of what he wrote was also based on his own clear vision 
and political experience. He was definitely the first purely 
theoretical political scientist of the Islamic world, and his 
brochures decidedly foreshadow theories such as those of 
the Social Contract and Sovereignty which were to be the 
stock-in-trade of European savants centuries afterwards. 



TALBIYAT AL-JAHILIYYA 
S. M, Husain , M.A ., D.PhiL (Oxon)* 

The practice of talbiya or responding to the call of 
pilgrimage with zeal, by saying (here am I, 

Lord, at Thy service, here am I) is traced back by the 
Traditionists and Exegetists to Prophet Abraham who 
is known to have enjoined the pilgrimage to the Holy 
House under divine injunction. God says in the Qur’an 
(XII 26-27), “ And when We assigned to Abraham the 
place of the House, saying : Do not associate with me 
aught, and purify My House for those who make the circuit 
and stand to pray and bow and prostrate themselves ; they 
will come to you on foot and on every lean camel, coming 
from every remote path.” Accordingly Abraham is said 
to have cried from the top of Mount Abu Qabus, “ Ye 
people, your Lord hath built a house and enjoined pilgri¬ 
mage to it; so ye respond to the call of your Lord.” Ex¬ 
claiming thus, Abraham looked towards north and south 
and east and west. Then every person upon whom pil¬ 
grimage was made obligatory, responded to him, saying 
CkoJ cJajJ ( al-Jalalain , p. 277). It is also related on 

the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that when Abraham finished 
the construction of the House of God, it was said to him, 
“ Proclaim amongst the people the rite of pilgrimage.” 
Thereupon he said, “ But my voice will not go far.” 
“ Proclaim,” said God, “ on Me rests the delivery of the 
message.” So Abraham exclaimed, “ Ye people, God has 
prescribed for you the pilgrimage to the Ancient House.” 
Then everyone between the heaven and the earth heard 
his voice and responded to it with the talbiya , the Yemenites 
being the first jDeople to respond to his call ( Fath al-Bari^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 263). 

Some of the authorities, thus, explain talbiya as 
meaning the response to the call of Abraham when he 
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proclaimed the rite of pilgrimage. They hold that no one 
has made or will ever make pilgrimage from that date till 
the day of Resurrection save and except those who re¬ 
sponded to the call o£ Abraham. They responded from the 
loins of their fathers and from the wombs of their mothers, 
in the world of Microcosm, saying cUaJ ^ 1 J) ckwJ. 

Be that as it may, there can be little doubt that the 
practice of undertaking pilgrimage with zeal by saying 
lLUjJ ckuJ was probably adopted from the first re¬ 
sponders to the call of Abraham. This practice is known 
to have been in vogue amongst the idolatrous tribes of 
Arabia. The Prophet changed their polytheistic formula 
of talbiya and adapted it as 3 cXajJ clUaJ cAjjJ 

cJJ % viXUJIj cJJ Lc.xxi)} eJJ (Bukhari, Hajj, 

b 26). The Caliph ‘Umar is said to have observed the 
talbiya with these words of the Prophet and also to have 
added to them d ^cLud cJoaJ cXjJ ^1 
Or ] j lLXaJI lcLkwJ 

(. Muslim , p. 276). Shorter forms are also known to 
have been used by the Prophet, 

Ibn ‘Abbas relates that when the polytheists would utter 
cJJ 3 cUaJ, the Prophet would say, “ Hold, 
hold, else woe to you.” But they would continue 31 

C 3 >L Icj *£aLx“ cJJ p So saying they used to circumbulate 
the Holy House (. Muslim , p. 276). 

The above is known as the talbiya of al-Jahiliyya. It 
was, however, used by the Quraish. All the tribes of 
Arabia did not use this form of talbiya : different tribes used 
different formulae. In his Risalat al-Ghufran, Abu ’l-‘Ala 
al-Ma‘arrI has given the forms of talbiya used by 7 tribes, 
classifying them under 3 kinds, viz. Masju‘, Mamhuk *md 
Mashtur. I have been able to collect, mostly from manus¬ 
cript sources, the forms of talbiya used by 25 tribes, viz. 
Quraish, Qais, Thaqif, Kinanah, Tamrni, Banu Asad, 
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Hudhail, Rabl‘ah, Bakr b. Wa’il, al-Yaman, jurhurri, 
Himyar, al-Azd, Quda‘ah, Hamadan, Madhhij, ‘Akk, 
Kindah, Bajllah, Khuza‘ah, al-Nakhla*, al-Ash 1 ary yin, al- 
Anmar, Banu 5 1 -Namir and Sa‘d. They are given below 
under the names of the tribes arranged alphabetically. 

It will be seen that these talbiynt throw interesting light 
on the religious ideas of the pagan Arabs. Polytheists as 
they were, these idolators, during their pilgrimage to the 
Ka‘bah, came to acknowledge a supreme God, link , Who 
was the Master of their gods and idols with all that they 
possessed : al-Lat and al- £ Uzza were in His hands. The 
gods and idols made their submission to Him and made 
peace with Him: His forgiveness was often sought for them 
by their votaries. They were worshipped and pilgrimage 
and offerings were made to them only with the sufferance 
of the Supreme Deity. The idolators made pilgrimage to 
His House leaving their idols in the hills or in the care of 
other people. They came crying their talbiyat from the 
back of jaded she-camels that passed hurriedly through the 
plains and the hills, through the horrors of thunder and 
lightning. They came to show their devotion and servitude 
to the Lord of the House of Ka l bah for Whose sake they 
visited Mecca, ran between al-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri¬ 
ficed big camels at al-Mash‘arain and for Whose sake they 
practised charity and said their prayer. They came to make 
their obeisance to a Lord Whose blessings and favours were 
hoped for. The more materially-minded of thefri, e.g. the 
Banu’l-Namir, visited His House for such favour as pour¬ 
ing cloud, but they generally spoke of making their pilgri¬ 
mage with a genuine religious motive for merit and not for 
any material gain. ‘ We came to Thee with sincere devotion 
or ) and not for trade (),’ they 

would say. They came with their women and children to 
seek mercy and merit of the worship of a Lord Who is 
not worshipped in a church .or in a synagogue. He is the 
Lord of the earth and the sky, the Creator of the universe. 
He causeth water to flow down. He is crowned with glory 
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and magnificence. The pagan Arabs gave their Supreme 
God such names as al-Rahman, al-Dayyan, al-Ma‘bud, 
al-Mustajib, al-Hamid, al-Mahmud, al-Samad, al-Qahhar, 
Karim, Majid, Ghafir and Had which are found in the 
Qur’an and the Tradition. Some of them even prayed 
in the manner of a Muslim. The prayer of Khuza‘ah, 
dim vs-dU jftcU 3 sounds Islamic. The‘Prophet is known 

to have used in his prayer the verse 4 Ism ^ 

LcJT 2 cJJ which occurs in the talbiya of al- 

Ash‘aryyln. 

Howsoever the pagan Arabs speak of their sincere 
devotion and servitude to the Supreme God, they scarcely 
use any humble tone in their talbiyat in which they rather 
betray their boastful nature and spirit. The Banu 
Hamadan brag, ‘ We are not like a people who are ignorant 
and rebel against Thee.’ The tribe of Khuza‘ah vaunt 
themselves as the most powerful people after ‘Ad. The 
Banu Asad plume themselves on their virtues: fidelity, 
generosity, fortitude, protection (of the weak), their number, 
wealth and children. The Himyarites referring to their 
royal line of descent, describe themselves as possessors of 
wisdom, intellect and piety. In their supplication to the 
Supreme God they do not forget to denounce their enemies. 
The Tamimites thus decry in their talbiya the Bakrite as 
infidels and withholding people from offering their thanks¬ 
giving to tfie Supreme Deity ! 

We can thus see that the pagan Arabs had, of course, 
their own gods and deities to worship but their idolatry was 
of a different type than the base, fetish worship prevailing 
in many other countries. The idea of the presence of an 
all-powerful and all-pervading Divinity supreme over 
everything—supreme over their gods—was working amongst 
the Arabs, preparing thus the field for the propagation of 
the sublime monotheism as preached by the great Arabian 
Prophet. 
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•• 1 * - ft 

^kaj ^1 ^a£=s^U CjIs • |*A*Lo.-wj] ^^rsuWl] ^ic 

-» & - a I * 6 ’*' ** **• 

j&Yij Xj'O't y^**> wU*i) JyU,cl) ^aJ Li c *^ *JUa*XJ 
^ «*- Sj&z |*- J ‘^^•t*' ^r*"^ |* , ^ y * s? 

Ja^ ^lc i>^*j 5*iils ibl J> ‘ ^ ^ja-aJ <wa] cUmaj ^1=- ^ 

- ' C J 

^lA-Ai^k S^ r . - - t—^jC ^.1-Jti.j ^..' > |^9Aji^ ^cLa-<sJ] {_§ tSi^kS^i 

% a - C- » * 

Jf\ J . ^ 13J j^aJl lias ^ai ^ 

Liy: j-^5 J uJj*J> t—ytJ) ij^D)3 ^.IslAi Loa dsjjy£=> ^J1 

^aaUsxJ) L^Ati-co Ca^-^A-wI Lo.Ji^aJl ^«S1 ^ u_j^*Jt ^S aj'b 

^A> J J^A^S tS.J! \*CJ J • ^CjA^xJ) jLo^lfs cJ 

s “* “• -• 

iiJ^ JW"^^ ^j'O ^jA^bblaJI ^l^x—S> ^il Lo cJ^=> cJ 

t U “* ‘‘'ft 

AJj ij 2UUa-«J) |*l^c J.J a:il ^!c . <j6Uxis ^-aljbJ 

^^Jt>.AJ) u 0 *} • ^A*cJ 
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O ^ 

• j&" KJ~£^ 6 ^-''•^■ss* tU^k) i^jWCU 

D O , ft 

CJ,l£siJJ ^ ^«1 j Jj<^*>l <^$1 d &*&&* yt> (j* ^i] kcU 

^Iibl<sJl i—|*J* • V^AjJj^jAJfc <w^ibj.^5 ^Acl 

S ft * ft ^ * 

^3 C^jA-jjA-H^ 3 ei ^*S (*y -? !/' -2C , —■**^' f* &"* L5^ C ^ *5-^ 

*a 0 3 OG _ », ? 

*—^jl kiJ )«>.&* (J.-^-w ^ ci^^jl ^ I ^ 

„ G P 

l^jlki ^Ujj.?! j libiiiXjO jliLil! U^'>&ltk« ^j'O tkas*^ |%J ^^ksjJl C-Jj^l 

*u 

^tiJ) Ci^lfEzaJii L«^%&[k^3 u fj—*** <d J 

_ _ c sS 

^J.o (J.A^ 1 t\3b ^^33 VJ^^Ij^ lijwjJ.J.3 

w m. _ e .“ a lBJ 

^Dj \rnjJ ^1 <ukJ y I ^IftUsiJl v-jJ^I u*U£* <*,) !■**• ^ly 

SUm^ ^£nJ S AildJ CkiJb uJi*«JI dJJ^yt- *iVj fU 

_ _A?ylI 

&«] h) jxJ* i*J(3 ^1 J.xi. Jj ^iytkuJJ jUfc^ 

jJlc ; i)Ijuj - fcfUyo^l <i aiby o^il£= U**«- U'* 9 

l^liljW euljXo^-^sv J ^.aIc ^akc • *I^*mJI ckijjl £~c ^ftt)Ua?i 
l^jtus Jly 3^ cDjU-ol ^aII uJIpjXIj o-j^Ua^I <-JUs&<« ft*;**.? 

JwcU^o llo ^.1 *-£& £ = & • jj^l culij ^ **J J^= 

*U-fJ ^lc a^Ai ^yflflA ail aJUi- J ^>- *a> 1*-#* ^^UUsll^Jl 
ajulw.^ Uj, ai!j ^ajU *jA\»« d ^aJI t***^ 

^lfi Jj. . js^l ^ ^>^t> *AjU Jl *j*=*&# 

.ijlftlfisjll ytAJ] ^JUaJ l^oJUo- aitoJ (J ^-^AJ ^1 j^«*L*^.lJ ail cAJj 

ijX«o.>. ^,-0 ^il «—J^asU )tA*A»w..<i Jls^; J- 3 

cjl ^5^S1 J^iwxs.31 ^AkAxuJ ^ . u-^aall J.1^1 ajUUsi) 
^ } -.ppe ^ijc yb Jtttj ybUbij ^UUjjry'-aJI cr^-*; M* 

_ M^ie\jt } |***'j^ J-- M;* 3 ' ^j'~^ Tr* f 1 
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J » » 

*lo^i> Lb ^Jj, L^UshI 

: *U- dij • ^li&UvJl u->d^l J ^tfll L-jU^rJl tj 

txUU. Ldl auxj.wJ Aiiia^J] iyfbd) dJj . 99 

6 Am iLsjAA^o Lo.il ^ C ^f—^ iJ ixl&lojJI ^-o (C-*.hjJ.J 

Lo»4 yi^a) ^ ^JjjA^o J li ^X>I#M«<oJ] is lAs*- (J.X*c.J j 

^Jso l* ^1 tji Ci-k-^xl ^ • ^aaI&LxJ) sIas*. (J^#c.> 

«* 3 S 

-Jj 4 ^A—•* (JdJ ^ LjA—«> (_)a#C.J ^ )t^2*- (JaI* -Ao&*a 1I ^hblajjj 

• ^Sj&ljfcJ] y&X. J| IdtfJ ^SjA^-aJI JJ*£L J] {.J jJaIc lilrfOAC^I 

* M “ —" — ■’•*' 1 * • 
ij Jdy] X Ckij £.*> ^i^=J ^ 4 *«X$J s^liaaJl ^IXill ^dJl lilj 

*\/M ^ cJ^ac ^J1 J eUJ] ^Ul J ^ 4 ; l^Vi 

iyiic jl J*yi£a ^j) j! %jb ^1 ^xaJ] £ 5 ^ 0 ) **] Jlc JJ^Sj U ^1 

jjUxi*] jt Sl^Jl ^JLaaxil j& d^.Jl ) * ^rf-*^ 1 s£ ^»*Aa11 p'ijib ^-o ^^.aJ 
jjAjJosxJIj yijMxksoS) (jcLaaJI i— flL£=u^1 SU^SJ) £*io^l 


V 


.*il ei>Us4J 


** * 

i£jU&fU) &bLjU JiLS X. 

LtJjUs 4X*£=3.1 Upljaalj J5 LaJ'i yL ^ ^lc l^y^U-oi *1^. ^ 

^jumjJ) ^Xo) ^ • cJljJLU^ <ublj L—ytJ) Jj&l cJjxll) 

^lc U-^*J! \\* ^jX CL>LsS^U) ^JLu <^*£^1 yjZ-lj* 

tjJLj ^^Jli J^*1L ^r°-xJ) J) S^Uail! 

® "* ~ 

S^Lsj^oJl £~« ^Ll ^ • ^AyJjj 

vi i±3 J l^MkAXsi \ Ji^r-> I ^^..flj) 3C*J 

S^ssil) j_5^=ai l^= \j%f lyj j*A-*l ^xl) cylcJSsJ] ^ jbj^W Jt>\lSs 
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^1% feSU^l <y jbyJlj ^^wJyJlfss ^ 

P 9 ( ^ 

^jJU ^)j»*mI y (XxlJl ^^"V’V*^'** 1*<>J 

jjJ>C y j£&»i)y jlj»*3 y jAw.'O'Dy ,jl-C.C yj*& y jkj-aj] l»£^ _J Jt^icssil ikCjA^D 
& & 

ji y • \J~lf 4*J 2 <3^-1. ikJ ^dUl ^c. j+JZ'O y 

IaJT l&Uj£=3t> ^aJ) Jjlj-M^l ^Jc I^'jUawJ l^.A*J ^AjLu J-^- 

^aaaaJI i*Xo (J J^sJI ky iy jUa>-jH l-^aw kykiJj 


“ '^JjoJ) gic ^TyJl Jjil ” Jii ^ t*V' tT** 

Ujyli J$Ia 3> cjl^fl (j] _J <fi C^l^lj] ’ y <c t-iy-1 

liS jui iblji • ly£sU*.« y l$*$hk <-.jJLk>-b ^ s^aIas*! 

LfjjUlljjAtj jlyflj f*^ 4 d **> 

*jj Jji) ^kJI ytf'O yjlf ^l«*J yto ) W**?“ W* t* 

^IjJ U1 (JuLft* <!uljblajil ClAjj¥1 ^yo LCi Jl ^k^iS) • p£j£si\ ^ lyJ) 

- ( *)JU jU^ii 

JjJU ^^jJi!) ly b LSyJ*t cuyc * L^oUj k*A*]) Jk «3ij Jy> 
-M*J« s-£=ly ^ <~~£=y £*& **y 

J.£ 0*4 (J.jAmJI aL>- 4>j^e]«J^3 . 

t j,lU Jc It; > er« ^ li) “ J £ OJ- ’ ^5 

- j«jilj 

^a5s &k *U-U Ij^.TUye v^jyJI L^Usyb y^Jt 

: yUJl jl» (J W > --(V^ 

rs ui ^ J > ^ iA 
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( <yk*jl) y (yt) i_?l 

. Sjyif ci ^baJ) JlLolj 

* © “ 9 

*1 <>- * ^lyistj! )(,*& i«^vaa3 ^ifcU^Jl «—i—aj^o Jyb U« (Jj> ^ 

■ d&Lc.^ y ^.Ic £AA**aJ) ^j-< &a\.B I (J <K>AAssjJ t.*o 

© o - » a 

^yy &a1.3 s^Il\c c_lJ\ ~*w«-o 1 lj^I < ■ j J^.<c ^1 Ia-^ 

«- 0 - a .— = 

Liubl^yl lJx^I i _aJyoJI AAjIc £j1a! l^la) ^ • & ^Ub^) Aoy 

* ibl-x^ll yolc _5 M.a 1^ ^ l-^&s&—>*j| • 

&laa«l j ^AaII £..< *\j*"** } : u — 9 |/ xx ^ J^3j 

Lo ^*3 ^y ^ 

- 66 1 — suxJlj 'is^W 

■ ft “* 0 ^ 

^&sb* ^ ‘—y^t ^-ai] Jjl <*-***».} S,U*H tfAft UU- £&)y 

&Ls34ai ^la) XjSi iaai^ ^3 Loj <&.* I^Jli .^ly_#**J) (,_ 

^i lytf ^r° *1/*-^' J^i ^1 g-SljJ] ^ ^J_j f *J«a'A y 

-&- 

ti)^ * J^j UJ* J (J^ 10 ^t^a>^* ^ ^•"aav-o 

a J •* t- 

G D 

• <j c U^ 1 ^ 0 3 ^ J}^--^ {ft* s &* i '' c Ij* 

0 9 ® ^ p 

(ja)j&'l) ^*0 yJi* |%A^AC l^oj ^ 

^J] jj^iiJ] |tf«Ajb IS liX-2^5 

^^UflJ ^U ^ij5l y <J> ^3 1*^3 ly 

'^V.A3 ^~*fp\j* j*&)) ^xxlaJj (j) JfUsJ ^Uiil ^ -! \jfaf ijf 

a <Jj “> a- 

^ 5i}LaijJ] l^o.J y • ^^wliU ^Xo 

% t ‘ - - 9 -. © 

LlJ -^ ^yLi^) <-^Ay><«lJ AJZ)^ \j*£$C C_)>3i 
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D *** O - 

)jjM jjjjJ) j*yflJ) ^ixxj Lo &l*.o!!i jJlj ^AaJ) ^ li>V ^o 

ajj^ji lyK tfeLjI ^ 4)3 6C A.fU«Jb ^j) |*>-)L*j aij] J^-mjj 

aicfc-1^ ^i.J] A^c j ^ l ^[tjj.^-jl*ajy>) a.jiL 

^iijjU Lcl j . ^11] A.f'oJb ^LwSI ^csvslij 

^.. Slali #i)IaC ^ji A*»^ ^l.*a ^jC- ^libi.^Ji i ,.. c jjxo 

Lw j [jxxc £-Ajo ^jI l/AJ] ^LaiSl SjUc Axwa 


■* » 

AOJ&iJl <_?j3 L^U-cU) J.A-OJ J&j ^^SJJSVJ ^ y ^J-C-Lwa/oJI *LaJ 

‘)j lUl ^lc ^^5 ce 8j Ia_wj I 4 (JaS |^- vs *' ^yoLo 

&Ua*aJ) &i.x.<o ci A-*«! r r'Ar ^ tj ^ 


tfil ^ La,Ua& Lulsyo £>) - $jUc ^ A*-*« ^ jt\^^> JfA^e! - j*$\ 
^LaiSl ti T^a»^ j Ta^=- tt>o-Mi t^tij A^~&^ SacLw ^b 

«3cjcXj> aJlcA <dJ] >mj ^1 ^ l-^> ^-«jS t—?jlc! j 

*~syj 2 i6 SAtac a*»*« J! ^lc ciXLo •&-] $ l»Xj1jL© 

jjk&) ailJ!^ s*~m jj'C^i L „j) liX*—*w ^1 {jj^ 

jcljl Jj-mj lUc <uiKx^ <t«lU sAa ^1 <dJI i ij&j ) U/« 

iIaaSJ ^ . ^1 ^ c ^ x t J ' , **t **? &*\a*c } 

. t^oK ^ ac-AjAc Jo^l 


cj v-->llass)} jA-t- k^kjS jSi ^ 

s 

3 

I JjtUJ) u-»j) c-sJf* ^1 

^i O'* 

Ay-« jJ 

<-ftJjXlJ ] 

mm 

^1 ^jji 


>1 ^ d' 


t^ftAJ AA^aJI Uft tJ j 



>Ux»J T^x>- <-r>l^sJ' 


^ifcUi^. ] 

■»!? fji 


J 

^ Ji JjM 

u-aJ^o 

aiiiSb 

AswVi f 

, .> 11 ] AajMk^c l 5 
O* • 

3 »‘ 

|iAAwii ^A^U-oJJ ^ 

j*> 4 

*4 ” = J 15 , 

a^ 

r 

bSl XAJC 

J ^ j'j 4 - J*A> ^=>' 

JUs] 


^•Ajss^J 

JftUjJ) 

W i 

v--?A^] 


*\zj£=> 
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1_ A <UjIc £j1a! )^a!w*> ^AaJ) iii^o 

j*0£ ^ gjjli j • £fl>l5—ASjJ] (•—■''•*— 3 jlosjA/0 

^.A-aLm^C..!] L^»- &X^ZD.\* 6 ^y° 

l-< ^f=2£^1 \^j JU &) &XC \J5)j l*C» ^ \izbj>- ^lc 

Jyb^ . rl r ^ 1 “/^ eT° li?*^ ; 

B .** 

T^y yo£. ^li-a ? : ) y>-\ ^*y° s£ c_u-alyo 

j-A—-£a 1 \-«j *£<cJy> LtfU! U ^=uS; sF;djS ^1 *aa-2c jj^SaS 

<£&a 1 »- » t^)jl>. ^ 5=2 'jj*. J • j -.- I XsG ^yC 

0 B ^ * 

^lc &AJ <xj.ii.!] ^ ^--cT ^3A<4J yjl uSjjJ ^l>lfi 


^1 ad ^jlt IajIj t»-Uo o Jax-jw ti 

«. I H . „ * 

ada>> jj<f±±} ^jl^o>Afi ^1^2 a^— 1 ^ Aj ^ ^~— *.? 

jl} y«Jl ^ tli^L cJy ^Tyll lato- »—Aj*J 1 li ^aaII 

<X-aj ^lc *los>- S>y*x\ ^liblcsJl i_.•■—fl-J^-c ^l-AAi-^ _3 * 

G Cj 

IaJ S«>\^oJ) cM> &U 5 JI** 0 £=d 5 & Jai ul*1a£S £aJIasvJ] ^-o 

^A*W.J <£*AftJ) ^jlA—uj I^^-AAj] I • &i <K_wA*W.>- ^ L .- 

^/C.S-jJl JAC t^l ) i^jjaIsv. j\ j[*a)i\ L«1 • 

f |%£a^ ^ ^j-o^Jl ^ 

• B 

i— sI\s>j ^ ^-3yd) acA>-l© i\ac 

SAfc ViDUi) ^ • ^l***^- Iji ii*AC S|^o] au>-lc tiXJj ^Iji ' 1-^A.jl 

• acAjo <J ij^y ^j\ Jc a:A&-lc S^l 'v^j 

^lc ^-^ydl U^Lo.5^ ^As*- d51j*) L/tA^l <J 

X£&a& L^.^j JaS) la^AC |*lfl^JI & jSlLm) L&li • Itoj^j± 

9 0 # 0 

» (e ]#j*i\ SnJn • &\fc\ <j?yy> < j«ss^l tj a&>-*>^ 

•*. ^5 -&-• B •** * 

at-AS3l <*A^b tV° U—^-fJiiAJl ^yo} 
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Jjle ^ j-^-csj-o l&jjyL ^ 

^c.Lj *? T'-i-ssJ ^UUjJl ^ Laid) t&to 

JiL^aslI ^J| j*J£aJl ^yC JlAyO.Jl lAfc cj ^giifcU^) U-flj^AJ 

^fl*J| T1 a--S» i-j->IaII ILfc <_j Jjb (JitaJb j ^lc 

*j )i5LcJ • ^bfcbsjl! 

j*~ uJ) ^JLssbij ^liJ) 
© * •* 

■ (XjLi^S C-5 I f® J cj ^l&l-iSjJ) <—— L, J i lyC Jl$_j 

-'-Be*'*’ 5 - J? 

^AJkU ^-a^l ^ Cl^UiT ( ^35-!) ^JX** ) ^JT~*** ^3 

J^=1J ^ . *J )- M ji s J*'*\ } 

bjj ^yJ) clAjjJI ^yo S^J) 2 (^LwJ! 

1&jL*JL»*w1 j C y ^>S)tX< (3>^3 W^i5 ^ 

« <€ (*)j-W j ^j-o jy ^^ ^UxA-w] 

s 0 “’ * ►. 

^jJ jsjJ jUi- (J-* Tj$4«J> U mSjyO ^) Xj 

<**d£- Ixxffs j**> C^hdSsi jjcsjJI ^ ^J.*o.L**cJ) ^SjjZa&o .11 

^.Ui) ^JuS) L> ^oji " JjfijJ ^ ♦ £j*i JL&0J 

aye |^SbU y) ^) J ^ xy* ^1 ca^ 

aye ^i' Sjft/o «-JU^> iXac yj j C - J ^° *V C v_s^ 

SjU*Jl si.yi “ l^lfss XjwUJji 5y© L—>yJlj V-JyJ) Xy* 

-*. * .* *•»- 

• iLcjtjfEs LStc ^jA*o1mi»<cJ) db*«i u^J^o-J)^^' *i ^yJ) ^^j***i \J*"°'* 

p M. B - to 

^joJI al-XA3 iaU-jit ^lycb ^IaLsjJ) *—aJ^o ^ 

CXJjJi . ^aJbl ibJUL ^ JUJ) ^j; febcj i CAJ3 ii«) 

^ AoU»- v-yJl Ja! ;(ir ^ Wc *>je\**. iiT* ^ 4-^i J* 
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^Tyu) ^ JybU ^1 ^1 c^iuUi 

f‘ Sing Heavenly ^*-,£j] hy \k*L**o xflyA 66 ^.ayj]” 
x>W J.L Ji UUJl dJi& Muse 1 . 

^*u£=:j] AcSU- ^ 6 Mephistopheles ^jfbi &*._**) ^ U<? J] ^ 


■ - ** 
<£a! 5 &A>o i„ S ^jA—^ LHJ*i • .ssJ) ^1 

C>J^C ^-o |*ly cj <K*J»1 • L-^'-Xsl^ L_jUmJ] ^*0.313 

L$£=dcj s i iyij ^LEzuo ^so aiiLu ^15=3 _j jcJ^XLoJI *lj,i*Ji 

.sts&S ^ ^j-«! ^ic <K*UaJ 2 


l««l fa 


J ^ C L5 


• <SijC Jaj ^jkw£=a-^> j*Uij j ^ jjcsjJl) ^yJ31 l$i£=w 

’• ^llxJ) jJj gyiagj) ■*) y*JL jX-.&) y*j Jlj, ^ ^LfS^j ^ 

a <* - 

^«A3 cij j ^ic i^XoaJl &AtdS j)A* y 

d ^ ^ 

iity.j<3icsiJ)^ ^rf0.j«^ftJI I £_j^/o.^. A3 y « 

o 

jS^Ai ^&Ax) y JjJ ^LxliaJlj ^lofl^ 

^.Jl ^ ^yi^rt>Jl (Jxli aA^x—m> tj ^sji)^ ^z^SiLoJ^ c->by)j 

a * 

^\y j£sza\ ij ^xLU aU_*«j ^jssL jj cJ'liS . Jjj ^ cJdb 

tkso] |*J Tl5|j ■ l#W*o] yr< 1^3 ^A^.#wA)l^ CiUS 

^lc <JXajt3 S^JJ j j ^ A>«lg*hJ Li A& ^jCS^Jl y ^3^xJl 

- jXz i ^iliul)^ ujjSI ^ <wid» *Ub\ 


iafilij) ti I^jU^oJI ^J h ij^Sl <uJJ) J genius $.A£=d) 

^JjlaJl |*f) tfisi U»- . <J c 5 iuoi^iu 

t jj.~M.su 66 L/yuc xui£=iJ) ^1 -o.x^wj tx^o ^3ijo^sJ) ^jAjUIJ) o 

a »a ** “• 

Ji g***# lia> Uj si genius W.^=»J 
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UJyJ) y dj\yoS\ cj s\». L<x£b »U**c lyUC 

jAyc- ^^sj£_j ^ j tXA.*« ^ ^csjJ) 


(6 66 a, 


- - „ * 9 » .* 6 G, 

^j.jj I iX_^ 3 1 ^ijfclcsij] <—.sJj-o j 

iLrfC.**j.rfC>i) iSdlj-'O j\xX- oj^ l&j—**» V) ^JlxlV jXXmS i»t»A 

^ JUJl <j L/^—^ ^ uJti-e*.} ^Xll c^L-.aEzs^j 


, 4 ) 1 - 


^jt)-i] *W (js J &• dX)5 ^lc «).&L.^i (J$j j£ 

: r c : (ja UJj*UJ 


UL*.J*X®Jl tJ twi^ss jjl axui==> j (J-ol£=: cJjumiI j-aaJ £-sL« ^jl 

ZsJ* iS^=2 ei^».Ud| ^jW ^ <J^ u/A-N 

j*A-*w ^AmO Tj ^l***^- ci J ; “ C^a£=u> 55 

LduLw) l*o.J \ tm j*'*.,'^'¥’} |% ,A,W '^ 5 j^U* • k*ci &lc 

^_A> ^5^1 iyA l-OMkb 1—.-.A5 ] 

^ ImOi)>J> *-—^UsS-A ^S djJI jCjli iN*-.A«) ^ ^UmA- 

gr/ <c-^l£=3 ^ £,«Lcj.i) Itf^o —**j 1 ^ i_\&~j ks-jjLc 

i—C-A^S ]^il? l&jla.) <jjLi*^ Loii 21 X< ^.wlL>' %jX*u*a 

1^*5--* )j*iAAj ^lc ^~«Q»«A^b ^■><J ^Jt) — >J 

ii>lb ^] (> xii*0.i 4^5^ [J.^=! ^b&j l$iyO.£>- lj| j < j*jlidl lyAx} S^x\-.£ 

l^ojjj Jlai J,*ftA c^il^=> Loi=> ^’i^Jl ly) Ij^Lmij 

uk^D I^JUb 1 j£6 J-*^ 1 U-^ ^ I l! j 

* ' t 

l^aSA^I^sli |*^ftj) j^^s>A/o l^^xci’ l^Jj lyJjJM LLXxjx- j] 

^LoC.j ]»).*. XiUwOfc jj! fo&x)ac- tXxLo I^IaB ^ 


4--»IaC 


.&U-] ^ . “ CUa^»*< J lo,£r 55 ^A/O. 


-^3^C S Jxj ^^*J) ^vsj-UsJ 4i*bi a:JLAip) 
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is.ye ^ l*& ^y\ J-AiU A*j Ll^£=a*cJ i±J«XafcJ U£d jji[> J;Uj| 

Juilia; gib |*.J^ d*i 2^ol_^c.Ji ^ dSl^SjAj [*^Jl 

SA9 j <5jA.^} (J»^9 jj^*C«C ^ 

l*«.li ^ yO£. ^ j*yob«« j )j&- } <X/o.lai y-J* ^^i.1! 

£{ £.A>-] |*l3 f+y* _} JjjSS^£ ^aJIIo AJLaAc] tjj*OS 

^cImiJI Jell &£ijX$\ ^ Jl *•** 

ibjaM i j^jli lAjlscZ £*iaS ^j*ULl J> *U»^J) ^ufEaJI JU^JI 
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SECTION IV. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas m. a , pIi, d., d. Litt., c. i. e. 

Hitherto the Vedic Sanskrit has been little studied from 
the aesthetic point of view. The scholars have been too 
intensely occupied with the questions of etymology, literal 
meaning and grammar to have leisure for the appreciation 
of the form and content as literature. They have not indeed 
failed to recognise a degree of deliberate art in the manage¬ 
ment of metre and cadence, in the employment of parallelism 
and alliteration; as regards the matter, they have been not 
insensitive to striking images, as when it is said : 

*Away fly my thoughts to a wish for the better, 
like birds to their dwellings. 1 

or to the feeling for natural beauty manifested in the hymns 
to the dawn or the forest goddess, or to vigour in action 
expressed by hymns to Indra, or to confiding friendship 
shown in those to Agni. No doubt also that Sense of finish 
or perfection, which in later Sanskrit rhetoric is designated 
prasada , has been at least negatively realized. But perhaps 
the scholars have been more alive to naivities of early 
thought and primitive belief. In the world of th q B,g Veda 
we are not yet sufficiently at home to take up easily the 
attitude of bhoga , or enjoyment, which must have been part 
of the intention and experience of the composers and audi¬ 
ences of the hymns. But at any rate we are awake of what 
Jacobi emphasized, namely a hieratic character in the langu¬ 
age and atmosphere. 
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When we come to the Brdhmanas , we are in ail exclu¬ 
sively professional milieu. They are the work of priests 
instructing their pupils concerning the execution and signi¬ 
ficance of their rituals. In this we expect no manifestations 
of literary art: the merit of such texts, like that of any 
modern text-book, is that of conveying the sense in a clear 
and direct manner without verbiage. The interest of the 
matter is admitted before hand by teacher and pupil in com¬ 
mon and needs no glozing. Once we have accepted the 
whole business of ritual as of serious value—and it is only 
with ritualistic texts in other literatures that the Brdhmanas 
should be compared—these qualities are not to be denied 
to the Brdhmanas , which, moreover, have a certain marked 
terseness and show occasional traces of humour. But even 
jn a text-book, say of geography, or geometry, there might 
be occasions where some wide-reaching idea or some aesthetic 
effect might naturally break through the business-like tone 
of the work; and this is especially intelligible in a study 
bearing upon religion, which even in its ashes has always an 
underglow of human emotion. Hence we are not surprised 
to find in the Aitareya Brahma,na the long—touching story 
of Sunabiepa and in the Taiitiriya Brahmanaths theme of 
the Katha-upanisad' related with a touch of poetic art. The 
older prose Upanisad* retain the terseness of the Brahmana 
style in narrative; but here the depth and seriousness of 
the thoughts, Snd the feeling of friendly earnestness in a 
momentous quest, push any idea of aesthetic appreciation 
into the background. It is in the epic, the work of court- 
poets and troubadours, that we first find the deliberate 
intention of interesting and surprising the hearer and the 
first deliberate employment of rhetorical device. It would 
be interesting fo investigate at length the epic beginnings of 
the later styles; for instance, even in the ancient story of 
Nala one may find a passage or two where word bombast is 
employed in quite the spirit of the later Gauda style. 

We may sum up by saying that the Yedic literature 
though mainly professional, is not the work of persons 
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•whose profession was literature. Literary art appears in it 
as a by-product in the attainment of another object or as a 
spontaneous intrusion of human feeling. 

The Sanskrit literature, on the other hand, may be 
said to be wholly under the dominion of conceptions of 
art and method. This is obvious in the case of the bulk of 
it, which is in metrical form. Of course, a good part of the 
works in SI oh a metre, which are concerned with matters 
of practical prosaic interest, such as dhanna-saslras , pur anas, 
works on sciences and arts, wear their artistic limitations 
lightly. But a metrical form inevitably carries with it 
further s tylistic effects and exercises an influence upon the 
matter. The Bhagavad-glta, in which the content can 
certainly not be said to be of secondary interest, would 
nevertheless have an entirely different tone, if it were in 
prose: indeed it might be difficult to disentangle the reli¬ 
gious and the aesthetic impressiveness of the poem. There 
would be little object in doing so; for in religion poetry is 
not an alien, but a kindred element, perhaps essential to its 
highest flights. In other spheres it may be detrimental. 
Consider, for instance* the Pauranic geography in contrast 
with the enterprising travels of Indian traders and mission¬ 
aries, both by land and sea, from early times; is it possible 
that the system would have continued to be tolerated, if it 
had not been a sort of Sunday belief attached to a poetic and 
imaginary word ? Per contra consider how much more real 
is the impression produced by the Arthasastra of Kautalya, 
almost entiiely prose, from that which we receive in perus¬ 
ing the later metrical texts. Analogous observations might 
be made in connection with other departments of the liter¬ 
ature, for instance the medical. The metrical form has to 
my feeling a distinct tendency to detach the contact from the 
world of every day reality. 

But, when we say that the Sanskrit literature is domi¬ 
nated by artistic conceptions, we mean much more than 
that it is so largely in verse. It is governed by formal ideas 
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in regard to exposition. Take, for instance, the Sutra stylet 
here we have the domination of a principle extraneous to 
the matter, the principle of brevity in exposition. Originated 
perhaps on practical grounds, it became a recognized style, 
with the result that in the end the Sutra or its later 
substitute, the metrical Ilarika , became a mere heading, 
while the whole work of explanation and discussion was 
taken over by the prose Bha§ya. The Sanskrit here betrays 
a positive passion for formally complete and methodical 
exposition, a tendency which attains perhaps its most per¬ 
fect manifestation, and we must add beauty, in the Saw* 
khya-karika of I§varakrsna. The method has also the 
merit of securing continuity in the development of a 
system and of avoiding in part one of the curses of modern 
literature of knowledge, viz. the production of new books 
which except to some extent in the mode of exposition 
contain nothing new. On the other hand, it must be admit¬ 
ted that the system of standard text with developing com¬ 
mentaries does involve a measure of sophistry in adapting 
the old text to the new interpretations. 

A fully self-conscious idea of form and system appars 
at the outset of each Sastra 9 where a clear understanding is 
demanded in regard to the connection in which the matter 
arises, the exact subject the persons for whom the treatise is 
meant, and the object to be attained by it. Here the con¬ 
trolling influence of purpose is made to cover the whole 
procedure, and this naturally involves a clear conception and 
methodical arrangement of the matter- Those works ar* 
not designed for the satisfaction of a casual intellectual in¬ 
terest. In the long run that sort of undisciplined enjoy¬ 
ment is not sanctioned by Sanskrit literary science ; despite 
the modest professions which the writers so often insert in 
their openings or colophons, a didactic purpose or the attain- 
ment of a satisfaction of a supernormal, superindividual 
character is, as the alankarci theory holds, the only rationale 
of a work of literary art. 
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Nowhere perhaps is the requirement of form so exact- 
inglv observed as in the latter expositions of philosophies 
and of logic. Here it sometimes seems as if the whole effort 
were directed to the expression of a given meaning in the 
most precise technical terminology, with unwearying 
repetition of avacchedakas, pratiyogins , abhavas and so forth, 
and the smallest number of syntactical means, principally 
the Instrumental and Ablative terminations, tvena , taya, and 
tvat. This seems absolutely justifiable in discussions 
where the. slightest laxity of expression or vagueness of con¬ 
nection may let in fallacies from the domain of common sense; 
and this style may be regarded as an Indian equivalent for the 
use of algebraic symbolism in European logic and an advance 
in the direction of that philosophic language which must be 
an ideal of abstract thought. 

There are some departments, beside religion and 
philosophy, where finish of form may lend a natural, and 
not an adventitious, exquisite ness to the matter. In the 
poetry of the emotions, for instance in erotic poetry, the 
delicacies of expression are fully in place, because, these emo¬ 
tions, beside their crude and commonplace bases in general 
humanity, have real niceties of adjustment in connection 
with particularities of person and situation. Here it may 
be said that the Sanskrit literary art, with its abundant re¬ 
sources in terms and expressions, implications and reticences 
achieves one of its most notable triumphs. We are here in 
the sphere of the ScLhuntala and the Me glia -duta and how 
many thousands of anthology verses relating to the passions. 

Speaking of reticences and omissions, I should like to 
mention that not sufficient appreciation has, in my opinion, 
been bestowed upon the prose of the Sanskrit drama and of 
some other works. In the dialogues in these dramas there 
are no superfluous frills or gossip or inconsequential talk. 
Everything is kept within the situation and has a significance 
in relation to the action, a feature which, if not realized by 
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the reader, conveys an impression of tameness, but which in 
an actual performance is likely to produce its effect. 

Akin to the literature of sentiment is that of the ethical. 
Here it is human observation and wisdom that furnish the 
point of view. Here also the material is susceptible of in¬ 
finite variation according to the emotion or detachment, the 
tolerance, indignation or humour of the observer. There 
would be, I suppose, a consensus among critics that in this 
department of ethical observation the Sanskrit literature 
displays an unrivalled richness, perspicacity and depth. It 
is here that the conception of Sanskrit literature as artificial 
or Alexandrine, most completely collapses. So far from 
that being the case, it may be said that in this department 
of it, and there alone, Indian humanity, or indeed our com¬ 
mon humanity, finds a full expression. But what lends 
to this literature an unsurpassable charm is its artistic set¬ 
ting. So far as this is a matter of verbal or metrical effect 
as in— 

Kctrisyami harisyami Jcarisyamtti cintaya i 
Marisyami marisyami marisySmiti vismriam || 
and so far as it is further a matter of wit or point as in— 
Sarvah sampattayas tasya safitustam yasya manasam \ 
UpcLnadbaddhapadasya nanu carmavrteva bhuh l! 


although in both respects the material is of astonishing 
amount and quality—we need not dwell upon it. But consi¬ 
der delightfully intimate pictures of country and town life 
seen in— 

Apadam apatantinam 
hito'py ayati hetutam \ 

Matrjangha hi vatsasya 
sta'ffibhlbhavatibandhane u 

and in— 

Matir eva balcld garzyasi 

yadabhave karinam iyam dascl l 
It phosayatlva dindimab 

Jcarino hastipakakatai kvanan II 
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the exquisite courtesy of. the king’s expression of grati. 
tude to a prospective tutor of Jhis somewhat unmanageable 
sons— 

Kite? pi simcinahsangctd 
drohciti satam sirab i 
A&mctpi ydti devatvam 

rnahadbhih 1 supraii stint ah ,! 

and the moral force of - 

Ajardmarawt prajno 

vidyam artham ca tint ay et I 
Grhlta iva Icesesu 
mrtyuna dharmam acaret li 

The sentiment is, of course, not all sweet: witness the 
frequent keen denunciations of the khala 9 the bad man, the 
burlesque humour applied to the world—wide denunciation 
of doctors in— 

Vaidyanatlia namas iubhyam 
ksapitdsesamanava \ 

Tvayi samnyaslabharo 'yam 
krtantab sukham edilate. || 

and the deep derision or pessimism expressed by the terribly 
course comment in— 

Abhyasya Pavnnavijayam 
vyakhyaya ca saivasdohhitab sahalab \ 
Maraiiasamaye gurundm 
gUdhavad asctvo viniryatab || 

If this is not literature in its most poignant reality 
where is that to be found ? 

It may seem a little unreasonable to consider under the 
topic of literary art that department of Sanskrit laterature 
which may be said to come in fact nearest to nature. What 
indeed is more true to Indian nature than the apologues of 
animal life, conveying the direct observation, the reflection 
and the humour so richly developed in its country folk ? 
But w( have only to compare the animal table as it ha& 
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existed so widely-among simple people and as it is found in 
other literatures, or even as it exists, with a charming di¬ 
dactic setting, in the Pali Jataha , in order to realize that in 
works like the Bitopadesa it has absorbed more of a philoso¬ 
phy of life and is more affected by stylistic practice. As 
concerns the Bitopadesa I cannot refrain from the remark 
that in respect of aptitude of style, this work seems to me 
one of the most perfect in the Sanskrit language. Observe 
the great range of actions and characters, bad, ordinary and 
exalted, which the text passes before our eyes, the shrewd¬ 
nesses, follies, depravities and wisdoms which it details. 
Yet never does it depart from its attitude of detached obser¬ 
vation, never does the prose give a word too much or dis¬ 
play a trace of rhetoric^ except in one or two places where 
a touch of the mock heroic is required for the purpose of 
burlesque. One would say that the work was indifferent 
to good and evil, were it not that its whole purpose is ins¬ 
truction in regard to the dangers and deceptions of life. 

It cannot be said that Sanskrit is ill adapted to plain 
prose narrative- On the contrary, the art of story-telling, 
whether in verse or in prose, is one of the most copiously 
evidenced excellences of Sanskrit literature. The merits 
which appear so conspicuously in the Kcitliasiriuftgara and 
in the Dasakumciracarita , clarity, point, wit and avoidance 
of superfluity, could be exemplified in countless other works. 
Nor is ordinary straightforward narrative unexemplified, 
we may say, particularly in prose letters or other short com¬ 
munications contained in plays. I do not here include such 
texts as Bana’s Barsacmta and Kadambarl which have an 
ambitious literary aim, though the concluding part of the 
latter work, added by the author 5 son, winds of the story 
with a really pleasing brevity and skill. Much of ordinary 
Sanskrit narrative must have been of a passing interest and 
must therefore have been lost to us, so that perhaps we may 
do less than justice to the adaptability of the language to 
such purpose. Nevertheless, it may perhaps be admitted 
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that the lack of ordinary historical writing, so abundant in 
some literatures, is in Sanskrit not accidental. Apart from 
a deep philosophy, ordinary history is in fact, a rather pro¬ 
saic subject. As a matter of research, it has indeed the 
same claims as other subjects or knowledge; as an idea it 
represents the evolutionary principle that in the end all 
truth may have to assume a historical form; and, as a method, 
it involves the ultimate doctrine of science that no pre¬ 
possessions, nothing anthropomorphic, must be suffered to 
enter into our realization of fact. Here we have, I think, 
something really out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature. The willed form, the predetermined theory, the 
logical construction, of Sanskrit cannot forthwith be recon¬ 
ciled to a study which regards all theory as a dangerous 
interference with the ultimate liberty of fact and all inference 
as merely suggestion with a view to verification. 

Lastly, I need hardly remind you that the Sanskrit 
language itself is a formed, a corrected speech. Orginated 
by a process of elimination from the Vedic, it was established 
by the labours of grammarians as a norm amid a mass of 
mixed and shifting parlances, prevailing in different areas 
and different social strata. We may ba sure that the Non - 
veauv riches and slangy youth of Post-Vedic India endeavo¬ 
ured with varying success to employ the language of culture 
and that the more compliant among the educated accepted 
now this, now that particular item which had emerged 
in the linguistic struggle for life. In some cases a sectarian 
movement patronized a particular speech currency, Sans- 
'kritic or Prakirtic, and secured for it a certain fixity. But 
evidently those who accept one irregularity are defenceless 
against the introduction of others, and we see the Buddhist 
Sanskrit and the Jaina Prakrit and the Buddhist Pali (until 
a certain epoch) becoming more and more irregular, as they 
more and more lose the support of vernacular usage. In the 
end the Indian Buddhism and Jainism, from Asvagho^a 
andUmasvati onwards, conformed to the classical Sanskrit 
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retaining only some traces of their former independence in 
vocabulary or preference among forms of admitted legiti¬ 
macy. The Classical Sanskrit, having behind it the pre-esta¬ 
blished authority of the grammarians and the solidarity of 
the Brahman teaching caste, won the day in every province 
which it invaded* The Sanskrit itself, we know, was not ex¬ 
empt from change. Divorced from contact with ordinary 
popular life, it was not indeed capable of growth, but it could 
suffer, and in ordinary use it did suffer, from impoverish* 
ment, the conjugational system being replaced by passive 
expressions with participial forms and the case systems being 
evaded by the growth of noun-composition, which in effect 
leaves the case-relations largely unexpressed. But, at any 
rate as a standard, the Sanskrit of Panini remains valid and 
a modern play or a philosophical discussion in Sanskrit 
would create no difficulty by exactly reproducing the langu¬ 
age and style of Kalidasa or of Sankara* 

With this slight sketch we may connect a few reflection 
upon what the Sanskrit has accomplished and what it may 
still hope to achieve, 

Certainly we must not attribute to the Sanskrit langu¬ 
age that development whereof its formation was itself a 
part, namely that disciplining of Indian society and menta¬ 
lity which followed upon the philosophical anarchy of the 
time of Buddha and accompanied the growth of extensive 
empires, especially, it may be, if Mr. Jayaswal is right, the 
Sunga empire. But, obviously, the propagation of a‘ norm 
of language would be powerful instrument in the process. 
Outside the limits of Aryan India this would be of special 
importance. For to the new people in Further India and else¬ 
where who became subject to Indian influence it was neces¬ 
sary to impart some definite language and system of things; 
and for this purpose Panini and Manu were instruments 
ready to hand. It is remarkable how early are some of the 
Sanskrit, inscriptions of Further India and how thoroughly 
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the style and expression continued to conform to Sanskrit 
models. The same, at a rather later date, was the case in 
Java and Sumatra. In South India and Ceylon the early in¬ 
fusion of Aryanism may not have penetrated very far before 
the Buddhist and Jain propaganda reached those countries 
in superior force. Nevertheless something of a Hindu Brah. 
manic kind had been planted therejmd the Government sys¬ 
tem of the Maury a empire which in Asoka’s time existed as 
far South as Mysore, was, of course, no Buddhist system, 
but a development from the old Hindu kingdoms. Thus even 
the Buddhist propaganda served in the end for the extension 
of the Brahmanic system, once this was predominant in the 
main area of Hinduism. To Central Asia Indian influence 
came, no doubt, in a Prakrt Buddhist form with a Kharo§thl 
alphabet. But the early documents show numerous effects 
of Sanskrit influence, and the florid epistolary style is 
plainly a product of the chancelleries of Hindu states. With 
the prevalence of the Mahasarvastivada school the Sanskrit 
would inevitably tend to obliterate the traces of the early 
Prakrt, and the transit of pilgrims such as Hiuen-Tsaug, 
tended constantly to impose the philological norm prevailing 
in India. 

There is one extraordinary service which in these extra- 
Indian territories the Sanskrit rendered to linguistics and 
which by consequence it continues to render to research in 
that sphere. In its early development the Sanskrit gram* 
mar had carried to a remarkable degree of refinement the 
observation and the phonetics of pronunciation. The Pandit 
had phonetics, so to speak, in his blood. To this interest in 
exact phonetics we owe the result that so many languages 
of Further India, Malasia and Central Asia were furnished 
with alphabets consisting of the Brahml with such modi¬ 
fications and additions as were required in each particular 
case. They received therefore an alphabetic definiteness 
forthwith and were fitted to be vehicles not only of official 
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and other business, but also of translations and original 
works of Buddhist or Brahmanic literature. Thus, while 
the Hindu culture greatly influenced official, administration 
and so forth, the Sanskrit created literatures, some of which, 
like the old Javanese and the Tibetan, have never passed out 
of view, while others, including a number in Central Asia 
have been brought to light in re.ent years. In regard to the 
alphabets the point to emphasize is the phonetic precision 
which may certainly be credited to their inventors. Minor 
questions still remain as to the precise values attached to 
the individual signs by the Papdits in the particular regions 
where the several alphabets were constructed- But in general 
it seems certain that in the spelling, whether of Central Asia 
or of Further India, we have an exact representation of the 
pronunciation of respective languages at the date of introduc¬ 
tion of the alphabets. This is all the more important because 
the languages in question, Central Asian, Tibetan, Burmese, 
Siamese, etc., to which we are now able to add the Chinese, 
have all undergone the most sweeping changes in pronun¬ 
ciation since the date of fixture in writing. Thus the 
Pandits have rendered to the jfliilological history of these 
languages a service of vast and still hardly explored im¬ 
portance, a service which no other set of persons and no other 
alphabetic system could have performed. At the same time 
our knowledge of the respective languages is due in the main 
to the BuddBist, in further India also in part to Brahinanic, 
literature which has been discovered in their medium. 

These few observations will suffice to show that as an 
instrument of research the Sanskrit, far from manifesting 
any exhaustion, has acquired through the discoveries of 
modern times an immensly increased importance. It is in 
fact a sine qu,i non for research, philological and historical 
in the whole area which we have indicated. With the awak¬ 
ened self-conciousness of Buddhism and the revival of scho¬ 
larships in the several communities the Sanskrit literature of 
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Buddhism is likely to attract a growing interest in the whole 
of eastern Asia. 

What of India ? Perhaps the principle is on the way 
to general acknowledgement that for higher education on the 
humanistic side the Sanskrit is in India an imperative re¬ 
quirement. It would inded be preposterous, if those In¬ 
dians whose interest is turned to matters social, literary and 
historical were without access to that knowledge which alone 
can enable them to realize the situation in which they find 
themselves. With the aid of English, it is no doubt, possi¬ 
ble in large centres to lead an entirely modern and interna¬ 
tional life of political and social interests and amusements. 
But such a life, divorced from the total milieu and dependent 
upon scimulus from abroad, is without roots in its own soil 
and related to its surroundings rather by irritation than by 
sympathy. We must look forward beyond the period of 
overwhelming influx from Europe to a period of equilibrium 
when for further progress India will depend at least as much 
upon her own powers of originations as upon importation 
from abroad. The English language, so widely spread over 
the earth, will remain, no doubt, its international medium. 
Will it require another common language for its internal 
needs, and if so, has the Sanskrit still a chance ? I do not 
feel competent to deal with this question. But there are cer¬ 
tain obvious considerations. There might be iio’such com¬ 
mon medium, or there might be a duality or plurality of such 
with local distribution ; in that case the problem is not 
solved, but is postponed to a later stage. One of the living 
vernaculars might take over the function, a solution which, 
as we know, has its advocates j and this would have the un¬ 
doubted advantage that the modern vernaculars have shown 
no reluctance to adopt from abroad such vocables as may be 
convenient for modern life. But in view of the great lin¬ 
guistic divisions of the country, if it is to be one country, it 
may be worth while, at the risk of appearing to flog a dead 
horse, to ask whether the Sanskrit,'perhaps in a further 
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Binipllfied fotm, may not again rise to the occasion. That 
the Sanskrit can be adapted to the expression of all modern 
contents may be said to have been demonstrated a century 
ago by the pioneer experiments of Dr. Ballantyne and his 
colleagues in Benares. Lately, I have enjoyed a reperusal of 
a little work in Sanskrit by a distinguished Acary?:, giving 
an account of his pilgrimage to the Badarikasrama. The 
author had no difficulty in communicating through the San¬ 
skrit, with no great apparatus of syntax, all the incidents of 
the journey, by rail, etc., and all features of the places visited 
which he desired to record. One awkwardness of employ¬ 
ment of Sanskrit is apparent; in order to represent the 
words ‘railway train’ and ‘station*, the author is obliged to 
employ with great frequency, the cumbrous expressions 
i baspasakataprabandha\ ‘steam carriage arrangement’ and 
bdspasakataprabandhavasthitisthana ‘stopping place of steam 
carriage arrangement’ ; the Euglish word ‘mile 5 has to be re¬ 
presented by ardhakrosa f bal£-koss\ and so forth. We see 
here the disadvantage'of the employment of a classical lan¬ 
guage, which, being without the means of establishing new 
rudhi meanings of simple terms, is obliged to represent new 
objects by paraphrasing or descriptive translation. I do not 
regard this difficulcy as fatal, because with use the requi¬ 
site rudhi curtailments might result; for instance the bds- 
pa&ahata might become the bdspin , and also the Sanskrit 
should be allowed the freedom of appropriating rudhi terms 
which have established themselves in the actual vernaculars 
or even of borrowing them direct from foreign speech, as it 
often necessarily does in the case of titles and proper names. 
A second difficulty resides in the pronunciation of Sanskrit, 
which, as we know, differs widely in different parts of India. 
This might be not very serious as regards written communi¬ 
cations ; and even in regard to word of mouth it might not 
be unreasonable to ask the different peoples to surrender any 
deviations from the correct old pronunciation of Sanskrit 
established upon the unshakable authority of the early works 
on phonetics. 
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One advantage of Sanskrit in comparison with any 
vernacular is that in very many cases it is already known 
in the vernaculars, both Aryan and Dravidan, as the single 
original form of competing vernacular derivatives. The 
necessary amount of syntax need not be greater in the case 
of Sanskrit than of a vernacular. Outside of India the San¬ 
skrit would carry with it a convenience by facilitating a 
solidarity with those countries whose religious literature has 
a Sanskrit basis, an area which, as we have seen, comprises 
a great part of central and eastern Asia. 

I therefore do not feel that the idea of Sanskrit resum¬ 
ing its place as a common literary medium for India is a 
hopelessly lost cause, since the alternative are either that 
there should be no such medium (other than the English 
which, it should be remembered, is in regard to many neces¬ 
sary Indian notions itself without resource) or the domi¬ 
nance, despite unavoidable reluctances, of some particular 
vernacular. 



NI RtfAYAK A U STHFBH A 


OR 

laghunir^ayakaustubha 

OP 

VlSVESVARABHATTA 

Its dates and Contents. 

Har Dutt Sharma, m. a., ph. d. 

The importance o£ fixing approximate dates, etc., for 
performing various religious ceremonies and duties has been 
recognised by the Hindu Society from time immemorial. In¬ 
numerable references and remarks about Kala lie scattered 
in the vast literatures of Astronomy, Purana and Smrti. 
But it is the nibandha —writers who devoted special treatises 
to this subject. Amongst the available treatises the earliest 
is Kalaviveka of Jlmutavahana who flourished in Bengal 
about the 11th century A. D. Prof. P. V. Kane has pointed 
out {Hist. Dh. I, p. 319) that Jlmutavahana names seven 
predecessors who dealt with the subject of Kala ef. 

fcRft EBBITcrt II 

(Kalaviveka p. 8.) 

After JlmtUavahana, the subject received exhaustive 
treatment at the hands of many nibandha- writers. From the 
11th century down to the middle of the 18th century several 
works have been written on this subject* 

The object of this article is to present a work which 
probably is the last work. There is only one manuscript 
so far known of this work and that is deposited in the 
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Government collection of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute of Poona. Following is a short description : 

No. 350 of 1875-76 ; size 88/3 inch by 4 inch *; Ex¬ 
tent : - 45 leaves ; 9 lines to a page ; 27 letters to a line, 
Country paper ; Devanagarl characters; handwriting legible; 
benedictory phrase, topics and the colophon are tinged with, 
red pigment ; corrections made with yellow pigment; paper 
old and musty. 


Begins— 

“#IW W II 

n ? H 

Itegtf m i 

TOifafafai ^ ftfcrrTO n * ii 

'RftsWfafecr II 3 || 

etc. 

Ends— 

“«W 5<Tq^;_ 

srrirt 3 m i 

*iafl ^133^ ^ i i 

3^i: TOSTOllRT: 1 
RR 3R <Rf mt <Rfi W? ^ II 
55R$#f| RRSR <RT TO II 

^iwranwnft i rr $?RKRft 
W#t I *RT %RTRI TOMTIcRcRr RTO 3RRRR I 

TO TilTO^# RfifR 3fR%r TO” II 


Like other works on the subject, the Nirnayakaustubha 
starts with the discussion of the nature of tithi amd the 
divisions of the day. Then the anniversaries of the ten 
avataras is fixed. Next follow the important festivals like 
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Ramanavamt Dolotsava , Madanotsava occuring in different 
months. Then comes the fixing of grahana (eclipses) 
followed by a discussion about the safikranti. The descrip¬ 
tion of punya-tiihi brings the work to a close. 

Apart from its intrinsic merit, the importance of the 
work lies in the fact that it names about 38 authorities. The 
author, before finally giving his own opinion on any point, 
enters into a discussion and gives the views of other writers 
on the subject. Some of the writers are quoted as many as 
24 times. These names are very helpful in determining the 
age of our author and in bringing together at one place the 
writers on the subject of Kdla . I have depended upon 
Prof. Kane in giving the dates of the writers or works 
against their names. Figures in brackets indicate the num¬ 
ber of times a work or an author is quoted in the Niriiaya • 
kaustubha . 

1. Anantabhatta (1) Several people of that name 

2* Apararka (1) Commentator on Ydjhavalkyasmrti 
about 1115-30 A. D. 

3. Acaryacudlmani or Smartacaryacudamani or 

Smarta (2) Raghunandanabhattacarya, 
1490-1570 A. D. 

4. A§valayana (1) 

5. i^atyayana (1) 

6. Kalatattvavivecana (9) by Raghunathabhatta, 

1620 A. D. 

7. KaladaHa (2) by Adityabhattakavivallabha, 

1200-1325. 

8. Krtyaratnavalf (10) by Ramacandra, son of 

Vitthala, 1648-49. 

9. Kaustubha (20) Smrtikaustubha by Anantadeva 

son of Apadeva, about 1675 A, D. 

10. Govindarnava (1) Smrtisagara or Dharmatat- 

tvavaloka by Sesanjsimha, between 1400- 

1450 A. D, 
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11. Candrikakara ( 1 ) Kysnabhattamaunin, son of 

Kaghunatbabhatta, 1620 A. D. 

12 . Tithyarka (3) by Divakara, son of Mahadeva, 

about 1683. 

13. TristhaUsetu ( 1 ) by NarSya^abha-fcta* about 

1550-60. 

14. Divodastya (5) Earlier than 1500 A. D. 

15. Diksita (2) Earlier than 1100 A, D. 

16. Dipilca ( 1 ) Kalctnirnay a or Tithini may a? 

17. Nirnayadlpa ( 2 ) mentioned in Nirnoyasindhu. 

18. Nirnayasindhu (23) by Kamalakarabhatta, 

1612 A. D 

19. Nirnaycikrt ( 1 ) Same as above? 

20. Nirnayamrta (14) by Alladanatha, earlier than 

1500 and later than 1250. 

21 . Purana&amuccaya (1) 

22 . Pratdpamarlanda ( 1 ) by Prataparudra, about 

1500 A. D. 

23. PrapitdmahacaraiiaT), or Asmatprapitamahu- 

Ratnakarabhattacaranafc (4). 

24. Prayogaratna ( 1 ) many of: this name, 

25. Bhagavata ( 1 ). 

26. Mcidanaparijata ( 1 ) by ViSveSvarabhafta, 

1360-90 A. D. 

27. Madanaratna (17) by Madanasimhadeva, 

1300-1500 A. D. 

28. Manu ( 1 ). 

29. Maytiklui (16) by Ntlaka^thabhafta, 1610-45. 

30. Madhava (21) Madhavacarya, 1330-60 A. D. 

31. RamaJcalpadruma ( 1 ) by Anantabhatta, son of 

Kamalakara, about 1640-70. 

32 4 Vidhanaparijata (1) by Anantabhatta, son of 
Nagadeva, composed at Benares in 1625. 
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S3. Vritikrt (!) ? 

34. Vratarkci ( 1 ) by Sankarabhatta, son of Mla- 

kantha, between 1625-75. 

35. Smrtikaustubha (5) see No. 9 above. 

36. Smrtyarthamra ( 1 ) by Siidbaracarya ? 

37* "Hemadri (24) 1260-70 A. D. 

38. Ncirada (1)- 

Thus we see that thei NirnayakausLubha quotes a work 
of sc late a date .as 1683 A. D. Hence, he cannot be earlier 
than that, and Prof. Kane is wrong in putting him earlier 
than 1500 A. D. ( Hist . Dh . I, p. 742)- Another state¬ 
ment of Prof. Kane which requires revision is that on 
p. Ci 7 3 of his Hist . Dh. I, he says that Nimiayakaustubha 
is “mentioned by Raghunandana and Sankara in Samskara - 
bhaskara” In the first place, Raghunandana (=Raghu- 
nandanabhattacarya, author of Smrtitattva ) is very respect¬ 
fully mentioned as Acaryacudamani or Smartacaryacuda- 
mani or Smaria twice by Nirnayakaustubha , and the work 
of Sankara (Safrkarabhatta, son of Nllakantha), viz. % 
Vrcttarka is also once mentioned 'by Nirnayakaustubha m 
Secondly there is no Samskarabhaskara composed by 
Sankara, except that-what is also called S avhskdramayilkha 
by Nllakantha revised by his son. And this is. quoted 16 
times in the Nirnayakaustubha c 

Now we see that the only information afforded by the 
manuscripts about the author Visvesvara is that he was sur- 
named as Mahdsahda (in tha first verse)and Paimdarikayajin 
(in the last colophonj and that he was the great grandson 
of Ratnakarabhatta. We know of one Vi§ve&vara of the 
Sandilya Gotra, surnamed Mahasabda , who was the son of 
Ramesvara, grandson of Gangarama and great grandson 
of Ratnakara and who composed Pratapdrka (based on his 
ancestor’s Jayasimha-Kalpadruma) under the patronage of 
PratSpasimha, grandson of Jayasimha of Amber. I am 
tempted:to.quote an Extract from Pratapdrka as given in 
ttlwar^at, of Petersen {Pp. 129-130, No*. 328j 4 
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: ?r sfrjtr wgjri 

^r imi 

*mm |?II%55: §RlW Jfl^TRf *rokf: ! 
krmn: 3 * 3 % st^r^iw^k^- 
ffrRMr%n iffcRi 11311 

5n%3#rc: sfNnkr j?[^- 


sffqRf53i?r^^i^ra»w: 1 

^#F3^hii3r ftsi^ ffo®: $Rm g^i 

srwmrfsr^ n y n 

^pfo*R5rciwifm sfreercransk? 

2#r ^^rf%sgqjnJfrFRrk^: 1 
Iforrcrmra^ 

^fo^Fmn f%lr pksr r%g^ 11 h 11 


1 


115 it 


4 i^R[?rJTOT^gg: ?ffcr>rtr i?ir^ 


iWlfJ^St^oiFI^S^Fl gwh TOR, 3 IFTPR: 
qil^Mr ft3rfc5I3fI?tfRFT: II V9 || 

t^r ^ *rk ukr 2 *- 

m ^ 2 ^$: w& 1 

fa>«n frteRiw wpt snnltwrrftcRt 

^ #rerc msi sniRTs; sTif^rr i! <* 11 


^Rci sfta^qmgq^rifair ^ 

jffq: ql^gwkrsfitef&p $r. 1 
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teraasrWi wfa % tog. ii ^ II 

fcfr gs#rpi 
*Is?RW fft ^prf^ra? ^fffiFiT^TWft I 

*r ^i w 

^xfi sragft itwrc i%%? n ?o n 

sntfmrr^ri g$- 

35T gftfa I 

%gr<3 q^Mq^rai^fiH 3Ri^r 


^r%sft *5£#cRi q^icn sffeFipi g^rg li 

^FIFFcItR^T ft^lldNH^t ftWWF*tfr[: 

sflptaqsR'toFfqi 1 

wr Jn%i#r 

rtf ^ JFnqrf^g” 11 %r n 

Prof. Kane thinks that this work was composed rbout 
1750 A. D. • Now, it is quite evident that this Vi£ve£vara 
and Visvesvara the author of Nirnayalcaustulha are identi¬ 
cal. We know that Jayasimhalcalpadruma was composed by 
RatnSkarabhatta, son of Devabha-fta. The work is in 19 
chapters and it was composed under the patronage of Saval 
Jayasimha* of Amber, who performed Jyotistoma , Vajapeya t 
Pauridarika and Asvamedha sacrifices. The date of com¬ 
pleting Jayasimhakalpadruma is— 


to toirfto w*k 

^ 2SFt*FTgf% McFT? »TO I 



5F«f: *nTifitoJrcg 11 H II 


(Peterson’s cat* of Ulwar manuscripts p, 118. 

Extract 305) 4 
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Tlrs date works out to be Saturday the 25th of July, 
1713 A. D. In his note *• Asvamedha by a Mughal Satrap” 
(Indian Culture, January 1937, Pp. 547-48), Mr. Jogesh 
Chandra Ghosli says in foot-note 3. “This research ap¬ 
parently refers to Jayasiraha’s compilation on Smrti entitled 
Jaycisivhhahalpadruma” Mr. Ghosh is wrong, for the 
author or compiler is RatnSkarabhatfca who was a Guru of 
Jayasimha. In Isvaravildsahdvya (which has got only 
one manuscript and that is No. 273 of 1884-86 in the Gov¬ 
ernment manuscripts library at the Bhandarkar O* R. 
Institute, Poona), the author Kavi Kysna refers to EatnS- 
kara and other scholars at the Court oE Isvarasimha, son of 
Jayasimha: 

TfSScfflSr# JTRTT I 

#q srSRTOffl ||\9 (I 

m asrrar gr h$=mi 4 ii c ll 

apcrsH: sfisToRisnn (gi) m c^rnt i 

^ srraflf fareit s&rwri <^i% (^)” n <ui 

(Fol. 37 a) 

The point raised by Mr. Dines Chandra Sircar, that 
Jayasimha most probably did not celebrate any ASvamedha 
(Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Pp. 376-379,), has been 
successfully controverted by Mr. P. K. Gode in his article 
“Some contemporary Evidence regarding A§vamedha sacri¬ 
fice performed by Sewai Jayasingh of Amber (1699-1744 
A, D,)” (Journal of Indian History, December 1936 
Pp, 364-7). 

It is interesting to note that references to Jayasimha’s 
performing Asvamedha are found at several places in works 
of poets or scholars who were almost his contemporaries. 
For instance, Vrajanatha, son of Prabbakara who was a 
brother of Ratnakara, says in his Padyatara?zg{ni (B. 0. R. 
1, Manuscripts Nos, 724 and 725 of 18S6*92. Composed 
in 1752 A. D, in honour of lladhavasimha, son of Jaya¬ 
simha), 
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^ft H I (S h) 

U( TrttfVrsn SW'Tgt:” I (4 a) 

ftfarr s#*#” i (5 c) 

(concluding verses). 

Then SadaSiva Sarma, son of Gadadhara, also at, 
Madhavasithha’s Court, 

iwfc *w/Nan” u u 

(quoted from. Madhava.) 
Si'ihharyasataJca , manuscripts No. 436 of 1887-91 by 
Mr. M. M. Patkar iu his article “ Madhavasimharyaiataka . 
A poem in praise of King Madhavasimha of Jaipur by 
Syama Lattu; composed iu 1755 A. D.” (Poona Orienta¬ 
list, Vol. I, No. 4, Pp. 34-37), composed a work on 
DharmaSastraj called Acdrasnirticandrika (Manuscript No. 
236 of 1887-91 of B. 0. li. I-, wherein he refers to Jaya- 


simha as follows ; 

^ rt^rs^iw” n all 

Now, we arrive at the following genealogy of our 
author Visve§vara. 

Devabhatta 


R atn a kar a bhatta P ra bha kar abhat-ta 


Gangarama 

i 

RameSvara 


Vrajanatha, composed Gokulanatha 
Padya in 1752 A. D. 


Vi§ve§vara 

From Mahdrastnya Jnanakoia, .Vol. 13. P. 122, we 
learn that Pratapasimhn, died in 1803 after reigning for 15 
years. So that, he reigned from 1788-1803 Therefore 
Visveavara must have composed his Prataparba after 1788 
A . D. Nirnayakaustubha also must be placed somewhere 
near about this date 




HINDU PILGRIMAGES 

0^ the Fifteenth Century. 

Biiabatosh Bhattacharya, m. a., b. l, 
Kavyatirtha 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri in his Pretace to the Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue oil Sanskrit manuscripts, Vol. Ill, Smyti, 1 
has devoted some pages to the tirthas or places of pilgrimage. 
The above Catalogue describes MSS. of the Government' of 
India collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Though a full MS. of VScaspati Misra’s Tirthacintcirrani 
and a partial one of the same dealing with GaydprakSsa be¬ 
long to this collection and have been described by the Shastri 
in the body of the Catalogue, and though the Tirthacintd- 
mani was edited 2 critically in 1912 by the late Mm. Kamala- 
krsna Smrtitlrtha in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Society, the Shastri has not given even a passing notice to 
the MSS. or to the printed edition of the work in his ela¬ 
borate preface to the Smjrti Catalogue. The Tirthadntamani 
is an important work in DharmaSastra literature for three 
reasons, viz., (1) it is one of the few works which deal ex¬ 
clusively with tirtha, (2) it is from the pen of the 16th 
centuryS jurist Vacaspati Misra of Mithila whose other 
works on Dharmasastra are still of paramount authority in 
that place and (3) the great Bengal nibandhakara Raghu- 
nandana of the 16th century, who was posterior to Vacas¬ 
pati Mi&ra by a century, having quoted from the Tirtha- 
cintamani a number of times, it exercised a great influence 
oVer the Bengal School of Hindu Religious Law. 

Though the rites and ceremonies in Prayaga, Puru- 
sottama, Gang!, Gaya and Varanasi are the main subject- 
matter of the work which is divided into 'five corresponding 

1 Published by the A. S. B.. Calcutta 1925. 

2 On the basis of four manuscripts, one obtained from the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, the other from the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
the third from a private library of Bhatpara (Bengal), and tha 
fourth from the Benares Sanskrit College. 

8 P. V. Kane’s History of VhtfmMattra, Vol. I. (1930), p. 405’ 
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prakaias or sections, yet some twenty-five other places of pil¬ 
grimage have been touched upon and the rites peculiar to 
them have been described. The most important of these 
subsidiary places of pilgrimage are Kanakhala, Njlaparvata, 
Saptagrama, Vindusaras, Konarka and Ramesvara. But 
this Liamesvara does not seem to be the present Rames- 
varam in the extreme south of India near the Cape Comorin, 
but was probably a holy place situated at the time of the 
author near Konarka, the present Koiparak of Orissa. Sapta- 
grgima on the Ganges was a flourishing city in the fifteenth 
century, being situated near modern Trivenl in the Hooghly 
district of Bengal, and it has been called Daksinapraydga 
by our author, inasmuch as like Prayaga (modern Allahabad) 
it was also the confluence of three rivers, Ganga, Yamuna 
and SarasvatT. The Vindusaras was a holy tank and a plunge 
into it has been recommended by our author in his descrip¬ 
tion of the rites of the Kjrttivasaksetra. So it appears to 
be nothing but the holy tank of that name in modem Bhu- 
bane§vara in Orissa as is evident from the first five lines 1 of 
the present work on p. 176. The purport of these lines is 
that the great god, who puts on tiger’s skin, resides in the 
country of Utkala (modern Orissa) and his place of resi¬ 
dence is highly unattainable and removes all kinds of sins ; 
this place is filled with innumerable phallic emblems and is 
as holy as Varanasi (modern Benares), is famous as Ekam- 
raka and consists of eight holy places, including the place of 
pilgrimage of Vindusaras. The Konarka of our author is 
nothing but the present honarak in Orissa as appears from 
the descriptive verses 2 of that place of pilgrimage. 

1. “aw whre: \ 

smcmsw: wK i 

2. n sfr% i 

ir' 
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Before taking up the specific description of the sacred 
places of pilgrimage, our author devotes some 17.pages to 
the samanyavidlii or general remarks. These include the 
author’s own viewpoints regarding pilgrimages in general, 
their proper time and preliminaries and contain topics of 
transport, religious fervour and culture as they existed in 
Eastern India in the 15th century at the close of the Pathan 
regime. 

Vacaspnti Misra on the authority of the MahafiJidrata 
says that pilgrimages are prescribed for the poorer sections 
of the community, ag unlike sacrifices they can be easily 
performed by the poor, the helpless and the single persons. 
But the intending pilgrim should exercise control over his 
hands, feet and mind and should possess knowledge, auste¬ 
rity and fame. The control over hands is needed for 
abstaining oneself from stealing, that over feet for refraining 
oneself from visiting forbidden countries and knowledge is 
required to know the merits of the respective places of pil¬ 
grimage, Austerity consists in residence and fasting in 
places of pilgrimage, and fame is the public renown of the 
pilgrim as a good man. Because it is the good men who 
reap the fruits of knowledge and though positive good does 
not accrue to the bad persons, their sins also vanish by a 
visit to a place of pilgrimage. An intending pilgrim should 
not only control his senses but should also be physically fit 
to withstand the rigours of the journey and the climate. 
Three days before his departure he should take one meal in 
the whole day, shave his head and fast on the next day and 
worship the god Ganesa and offer oblations of ghee to the 
gods and manes on the next following day. He should pass 
the night of this third day in the next village .situated with¬ 
in a Krosa (two miles) and start on his contemplated journey 
the next morning. 

The author then quotes three verses from the Matsya- 
purana to the effect that journey to a holy place, if accom¬ 
plished in n conveyance, specially one drawn by bullocks, is 
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rendered fruitless. But our author explains the verses away 
by saying-, that the above prohibition of conveyances holds 
good only in the case of a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The ob¬ 
vious reason is that the distances of. Gaya (in South Bihar), 
Purusottama (or Puri in Orissa), Gang a (or the river 
Ganges) which flows by the southern extremity of Mithila 
and Varanasi (or Benares in the United Provinces) from 
our author’s place of residence in Mithila (North Bihar) were 
too considerable to be reached by walking on foot, but the 
way between Varanasi and Prayaga (modern Allahabad) did 
not offer such an insurmountable difficulty to the pedestrian 
pilgrim, as both the places are situated in the modern United 
Provinces at a distance of one hundred miles only. 

The author then says that walking barefooted conduces 
to four times the religious merit accruing from the visit to a 
place of pilgrimage. But putting on shoes is also not con¬ 
demned, as the author says on the authority of the Visnu - 
purana that a person who wishes to protect his own self 
should use the umbrella in the summer and rains, the staff 
at night and in forest, and should always go about by wrapp¬ 
ing his feet with shoes. The author’s next remark is to the 
effect that a person, going to a place of pilgrimage with the 
financial assistance of another man, gains one-sixteenth part 
of the religious merit and one, primarily bound for a separate 
place but incidentally reaching a holy place en route , gets 
haLf of the merit after the performance of bathing and other 
religious ceremonies. 

The Tlrthcintamani has been quoted, as stated above,by 
Raghunandana, once in his Suddkitattva, 1 once in his 

TOfq Nraasu i 

(P. 192 of Gaftdicaraga a edition in Bengali characters) 
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Mdam'Uattatva , 1 and thrice in hi* Praya$cittatattva{ pp. 89, 
90 2 and 92 3 of. Candicara^a’s edition in Bengali characters). 
The quotation in p. 89 of the Prayaicittatattva is the same 
as that in p. 192 of the Suddhitattva , mentioned above. It 
ja found in p. 263 of the printed Tlrthacintamani , with the 
simple change of the word mrmgrra for The quo¬ 

tation in p. 20 3 of the Malamasitattva is found in pp. 286-86 
of the Tlrthacintamani . But the word instead of ^rggsflnq; 

is prefixed to the quotation, the third line of which is also 
read a bit differently 4 in the Tlrthacintamani , The quotation 
in p. 90 of the Prayascittatattva is found in p. 223 of the 
same work- Raghunandana adds 5 in his Prayascittatattva 
after this quotation, or rather these two quotations, one from 
the Bharata (/. e., the Maha bharata) an'd another from the 
Bhavisya (*. e. the Bhavieyapurana), that two separate for¬ 
mulas, one with the simple Ganges-water and another with 
the sesamum-mixed Ganges—water, have been prescribed in 
the Tlrthacintamani on the authority of the above two texts. 

1. u a?4f^r*nfr qqrqt straws — 

qqrqi 'ti't'Fiwg t 

erfiwrq mh q ti 

q ?qqc*i£r qqr«TO q i” 

(P. 206 of Caacjlcarana’s edition in Bengali characters) 

2. “*rrc$ — 

5m%Ti qq qq ^ i 

cr^rwrr: to qffr qtf% q*T3r«; #r: h” 

^ TO T: ^ qg»%ftcr§: I 

qrfcir qr$qTdrqq<q rqfaqr u 

qiq ^rqi f^qf^wr f ’ 

3. ^fiqfTOTR 0 ^ ep'qqr ^fsxx.— 
wwr— 

TOrc^T whftSr q 

saqr STOf^q ■ frd h” 

4. - f q 5i%^r qqr^r^ rTOqsfaq^rqr” 

“5. wrvqr %q^rwf^q iti cWiitn'5 

f qr^qTO •” 


(P. 90 of Cap<} iGara & a?a ®ditiou) 
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The two formulas 1 , referred to by Kaghunandana but not 
quoted by him, are found in p- 224 of the printed edition 
of the same. 

The quotation in p. 92 o£ the Prayascittatattva is found 
in p. 266 of the printed edition- This quotation refers 
to the different reading of a line of the Adi pur ana 
in the Tlrthacintamani , the printed edition of which 
contains the very reading, referred to by Ragliunan- 
dana, but the word 5 ^ 3 ^ instead of is prefixed to 

it. It will thus be seen that the Tlrthacintamani of Vacaspati 
Missra has been quoted by Raghunandana in his three works, 
viz y Suddhitattva , fflalamdsatattva and Prayascittatattva 
and not simply in the Suddhitattva as stated by Kane, 2 and 
that it is a reliable guide to the history of the Hindu pil¬ 
grimages of the loth century so far as Eastern India is 
concerned. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above paper was submitted to the Oriental 
Conference two years ago, 1 have found out two other 
quotations from the Tlrthacintamani in two other works of 
Raghunandana, viz., the Sraddhatattva (JTvananda’s edn. 
Yol- I p. 313) and the Udvcthatattva (Jivananda’s edition, 
Yol. II, p. 135), The two quotations are really one, 3 
which is the mention of the quotation of two verses from 
the Vctyupurana in the Tlrthacintamani and which is found 
in p. 298 of the printed edition of the Tlrthacintamani 4 
with the name of the V ayupurarba prefixed to it. 

* & ... — ••• 

2. History of Dharma&O&tra, Vol. I. p. 554. 

8. 1 

JTTct: ^ I 

... .. in Sraddhatattva, 

«’•» ••• •••»»• in Udvahatattvckt 

4. The TirthaciMdmaiii reads ^ for in the second 

Jjn© of the above Quotation. 



THE APAVARITA SPEECH IN THE 
SANSKRIT DRAMA 

Pro]?. N. B. Purohit, m. a., b. t. 

Bahauddin College , Junagadh. 

A student o£ the Sanskrit drama, particularly a teacher 
and an editor, often finds himself puzzled as to the exact 
meaning and scope of the stage-direction apavarya. . So 
often does the apcivcLrita speech seem to invade the province 
of the svagata on the one hand and of the jcinantika on the 
other,or vice W0‘rsa,that the theoretical line of demarcation 
looks almost arbitrary and technical, and leaves the reader 
in utter confusion. To illusti'ate, let us compare the 
svagata speech of the Queen in Malavikagnimitra I 16/17 
with the apavarya of Kancanamala in Batnavall III 9/10:- 

- (snwTO i% hi suh^hth ihirh l 
hhhh; i 

Both are spontaneous outbursts of threat excited by the 
insinuating remarks of the Parivrajika in the Malavikagnimi¬ 
tra and the vidusaka in the Batnavall against the respective 
speakers. They are not addressed to any characters on the 
stage directly ; yet Kalidasa regards such « speech as 
svagata 9 while Harsa takes it to be an apavarya . The 
anomaly is not confined to different authors: it is to be 
found in the works of the same author, nay, even in the 
same play itself. Take, for instance, the following two 
cases from the Sakuntala 

(1) VI, 7/8* 

(2) VI, 12/13: 

Wi. I 



m 

Both the remarks are made by the same character 
about the same person, regarding the same situation, having 
the same purport and about the same time. It is not possi¬ 
ble to justify the distinction on the ground that in the 
svagcita the Vidusaka is serious and self-contained, while in 
the apavarita he is in a critical mood because*such defence is 
ruled out by his ownwagata speech just a little below in VI, 
17/L8. 1 The following two cases are taken from the 
Malatlmadhava 

-U) II, 7/8: 

jjfefr 1 

(2) II, 12/13« 

*nvrfr — (smr4) srasrarffiftifar 1 

irrfw si srot p$ * 1 

Here the two speeches express the same sentiment, in 
the same words of the same character, in the same sense, 
and yet bear different technical designations. 

Confusion between the apavarita and the janantika is 
no less puzzling. The following comparisons will make this 
clear*:— 

(1) Compare V, 3G/37 s 

1 % TO TO 

\ 

^ m pj# | 

— TO TO <TRI%qfc | 

with V, 38/39;: 

fapnfri — («mTRror) toft, f^rrir ^ 

1. — (eTTcquu^) ^(T% 

! Also VI, 15/14; —(sttcir^jO w 33 $*tt 
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— RR I 

Both talks take place in similar situations in the 
presence of others. Still one \xjanantika 9 t\\z other apavarita . 2 
In the Mdlavikdgnimitra II 3 l/;? f the King expresses his 
impatience to see Malavika in janantiha . The Yidnsaka’s 
reply to beware of the Queen is in apavarita , but at the 
approach of Malavika the same speech to the King becomes 
janantiha , 

(3) Similarly, in Jfalatzmddhava II, 8/9, LavangikS 
inquires of Malatl in janantiha if she should ask about the 
family of Madhavn. In reply, Malatl expresses her curio¬ 
sity for the same in apavarita . 

(4) Compare Mdlavikdgnimitra III, 19/20 : 

Rrar — («tm) rwt, RRrRr%?R * 

i siff^r i 

with Vihramorvasiya I ( , 20/21 : 

rri — rRRrrr ? 

3fr% RI rR- 

RRRR.? 

Here too, the situations are similar. The heroes ask for the 
advice of the Vidusaka at the approach of Iravatl in the 
former and of Auslnari in the latter, and yet the technical 
distinction. 

Comparison of the following three passages from three 
different plays, will be interesting and enlightening on the 
point: 

(1) Mdlavikdgnimitra I, 16/17 : 

— (3TRJW) S T \ Rs RT 5 RR#tR §rtRr 

RiRTT ! ___ 

2. Cp.als;>f53o X,56/o7. raprarfel) with ¥,38/39 
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(2) Ventsafiihara I, 17/18: 

s^afr — ®n s r, ^ ^ i 

^fq cfR^T i 

(3) Ratnavali III, 9/10 : 

W1M — («PCTltf, f^N> 

l[3RF, I 

In all passages here persons addressed are present on the 
stage but they are not directly spoken to and the speeches 
themselves are in all cases but emotional comments on 
certain remarks of the persons addressed. Still, each 
dramatist has thought it proper to designate his passage in 
his own way. 

Instances could be multiplied, but even the above are 
enough to indicate the anomalous use of the natya-dharmas 
(dramatic rules) as they are called in the Sanskrit drama. 

How are we to explain this ? Absence of a reliable 
edition of the NatyaSastra of JBharata makes the work of 
tracing the origin and early use and distinctions of these 
stage-directions rather difficult. The Nirnayasagara edition 
of the text refers to them in XXY, 86—96. 3 All we can 

3. ^ \\ n 

#••• ••• ••• u 

TOIWWagfc 1 

II <*> u 

*rm(?) i 

t 35 I) \* 11 

. *.II <1 li 

. ■ ... .Q 

^Rifows snfHssjprq^rftTO -u as u 
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make out from it is that svagata is the expression of some 
inward emotion, apavSrita expresses some secret thought 
( bhdva) and jandntika is not intended to be heard by other 
characters nearby. The passage refers to the sign tri- 
patak&kara , but it is so worded that the sign may be under¬ 
stood as necessary in, both janantika and apavarita. These 
distinctions hardly clear the confusion pointed out in the 
passages cited above. The Natyasctstra is not clear about 
the number of characters in the janantika and apavarita 
speeches; the emotions and feelings it enumerates for 
svagata may be at the basis of the other two also; the 
mg&dha-bhflva in-the apavarita and the karyavasSd asra - 
vana in the janantika are likely to overlap each other ; and 
the distinction between the two is likely to be lost if the sign 
tripat dkdkara is necessary in both. 

The earliest clear statement about the scope and signi¬ 
ficance of these natyadharmas (dramatic rules) in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge is to be found in the Dasaru- 
paka of Dhananjaya . Those in the Bhdvaprakasa of 
Saradatanaya and the Sahityadarpana of Visyanatha are 
almost verbally copied from the Dasarupaka. Tt is not possi¬ 
ble to say whether Dhananjaya based his definitions of the 
natyadharmas directly on those of the Natyasastra , or 
borrowed them from some other predecessors, or generalised 
them him self from the extant dramas and their represent¬ 
ations in his own days. A number of writers on drama¬ 
turgy—Kohala, Mafrpgupta, Bar3a and Subandhu are found 
cited in later commentaries and they seem to occupy the 
period intervening between the Natyasastra and the Dasa- 
rupaks ,. 4 It is probable that Dhananjaya may have been 
indebted to one or more of these. Be it as it may, for our 
purpose it is enough to know that the known commentators 
and annotators of Sanskrit dramas almost always draw upon 

4. BJiavapralcdsa* Preface, p, 7. (Gh 0* 8.) 
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either the D*sa,rupaka or the S ahityadarpana for explana¬ 
tion of the napjadharmas . 

Dhananjaya, 6 Sllradatanaya 6 and Visvanatha, 7 divide 
the nafyadharmas as (1) to be heard by all, (2) not to be 
heard by all and (3) to be heard by a limited number. 
The first is “aloud, ” the second is “ to self ” ( svagata ), and 
the third is further sub-divided as janantikas and apavarya 
These sub-divisions are defined by Dhanafijaya as :— 

si ^ qpT? ^ II ?, . 

mi TOisqpraifaq. ii ?, . 

The important points in the definition of the apavarita are 
(1) that it is ?iit/atasraoya 9 (2) that it imparts a rahasya r {3 ) 
that this rahasya is imparted to another (anyasyd) and (4) 
that it is to be delivered whh. paravrtti (turning aside). 
No tv the first point, niyatatiravyatioa, is evidently meant to 
distinguish apavarita from svagata and prakasa , for unlike 
them, it is meant for the ears of “ some ’’ only of the many,. 
Now who are these “some ?” Apparently, characters on the 
stage. "But take the apavarita speech of the Vidu-saka in 
Mrcchakatika 1,56/57 : 

=qi^rT! — ^drcWtlT: I 

^ i 

— r% ^j5T. i 

— (smrc) mi d?r i 

. frfafoSr | 

It is evidently not meant for the ears of the other two 
characters on the stage, Carudatta and Vasantasena. It is 
simply an outburst of the unsympathetic and. responsibility 


5. 1,64-65. 

6. VI. 137 ii. 
p Pp. 219-220. 
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shirking Vidtisaka, and as such as good as asrSvya sragata . 
It also runs counter to the third condition of the apavdrita, 
viz., that it should be delivered to another ( anysaya ). 8 The 
remaining two conditions of rahasya-kathana and paravrtti 
hardly give more substantiality to the line of demarcation 
between apavdrita and svagata , for the simple reason that 
in actual practice, tli3 range of self expression is bound to 
overlap that of rahasya-kathana and some sort oi paravrtti 9 
though not stated in theory, is as much necessary in svagata 
as in apavdrita just to distinguish it from the prakasa 
speeches. The comparison of the svagata of the Devi in 
the Mdlavikdgnimitra and the apavdrita of Kancanamala in 
the Ratuavall , cited above, makes this quite clear. The 
other alternative is to include the audience in interpreting 
the word niyata of the definition. This would justify the 
above outburst of the Vidtisaka in the Mrcchakatika as 
apavdrita, because it would be meant for the ears of the 
audience, though not of Carudatta and Vasantasena. It 
thus fulfils* the third condition also for the same reason. 
But even this explanation does not clearly mark off 
apavdrita from svagata , for the latter has no meaning on 
the stage if it is not meant to express ihe speaker’s mind to 
the audience. And if so, the explanation of svagata as 
sarva-asravya becomes meaningless. Saradatanaya seems 
to have realized this difficulty. He has tried to define the 
scopes of sarva and niyata in the definitions of the iiatya- 
dharmas , referring the former to the audience and the latter 
to the actors (at r*ww( ^r^rfaer). Unfortunately 
however, he has failed to realize that all sarva-airdvya 
svagatas justify themselves by being heard by the audience 
and some niyata-sravya speeches are not addressed to actors 
on the stage at all. His distinction between sarva and 
niyata is therefore purely arbitrary and unpractical. Both 
words should refer to one and the same class, actors or 
audience or both together. And on this point theory and 

8- Also see Vikramorva&ya, I, 9/10 ; ,11,15/16. 
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practice are at variance ; theory favours the restriction of 
these words to actors only* practice to both actors and 
audience, due allowance, of course, being made for svagata . 

The two condtions of rahasya-Jcathana and paravrtti are 
again given to distinguish apavarita' from janctntikct and in 
this also the practice often belies the theory as is amply 
borne out by the comparisons of the two kinds of speeches 
given above. Anyonyamantrana of janantika must have 
some privacy about it, else it would not be kept apart from 
other characters on the stage. The difference between it and 
rahasya-athana is one of degree. The other distinction 
between apavarita and jan&ntika , viz^ that the latter is 
indicated by tripat&kakara and the former by paravrtti is 
technical and conventional. Paravrtti, besides, is necessary 
to some extent in janantika also. It is significant in this 
connection to note that Harsa has totally banished janan - 
tika from his three plays, though all abound in apavarita 
speeches. 

Thus, the theory, though apparently plain, leaves loop" 
holes for the confusion of apavarita with svagata on the 
one hand, and with janantika on the other. 

We may now consider the use of apavarita in 
earlier Sanskrit dramas chronologically, The plays 
ascribed to *Bhasa have one case of apavarita and 
one of janantika in Garudatta III, 16/17. The Brahmani, 
wife of the hero, hands over her necklace to the 
Vidli3aka, who is puzzled as to why it was being given 
to him and asks Radanika, the maid, ( in janantika as 
to what he should do in the matter. The maid has 
grasped the motive of her mistress and so answers the 
Vidiisaka in apavarita that thereby the mistress wanted to 
relieve the anxiety of her husband regarding compensation 
to the courtesan. The two speeches here are anyonyaman • 
trana and niyalasravya , but the apavarita can be distingui¬ 
shed as having (1) rahasya~kathana and (2) paravrtti. The 
apavarya in the Svapnavasavadatta IV 6/7 has the same 
characteristics. 



The Mrcckakafika of Sudraka has two apav%riia&. 
One, 1,56/57, cited above, is a personal outburst hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from svagata and the other, V, 38/89, also cited 
above, is a mere consultation apart, not at all different from 
the immediately preceding janantika. Of the nine jancin- 
tihas in the play, six fulfil the condition of anyonyamcintrana 
in the form of mutual understanding, talk or consolation ; 1 
one, in addition to being an anyonyamcintrana , imparts a 
secret and could well have been given as apavarita 2 ;and 
the remaining two (V,38/3 9 & IX, 80/33) are but personal 
reflections, net addressed to any other character, and border 
on svagata . 


Ic is in the dramas of Kalidasa that we come across the 
different shades of the meanings of the natyadharmas . In 
these, the rahasya-kathana of the apavarita appears in the 
form of joknlar or witty comments 3 and rebuke, 4 addres¬ 
sed to another, and in the form of personal reflection, 
appreciation, 5 surprise at one’s self, 6 sarcasm, 7 and 
dejection, 8 apparently not addressed to any one else, and 
hence not fulfilling the condition of anyasya , unless the 

1. I, 34/35 ; V, 36/37 ; V. 39/40 ; VIII, 15jl7 ; IX, 30/31. 

2 I, 56/57 : 

) 3ft fSST fifaT ran*aRt 1 

*m%eiH^rg^r ^rr: I 

3. I, 21/22; II 1/2 ; III, 19/20; 

II, 15/16; VI, 7/8. 

4. —II, 20/21. 

5. Ibid. 1,9/10: 

— (amr4) WOT WW* I ^30^. 

6. Ibid. II, 15/16 : 

1 


7. Ibid. II, 20(21 : 

8. V, 19/20, 

% l Also fc V, 20/21, 
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word be taken as referring to audience also. Jandntika in 
Kalidasa is always an anyonydmantrana and )s found in the 
form of a hint, an expression of impatience, opinion, con¬ 
jee cure or fancy, plight, request and advice. 1 

In the Kundamdla of Dinnaga, there are three cases of 
qpuvarita and one of jandntika . In one apavarita > 
VI, 14/15, Kusa expresses his surprise at the discomposure 
of Kama and Laksmana on hearing the account of the fate 
of the banished SIta as sung by him. It is not addressed 
to any one else. In another, VI, 20/21, Slta just asks Kusa 
and Lava why they were looking so eagerly at Rama. 
There is no secret as such, and may be compared with the 
only janantika , V, 14/15, in the play in which Rama 
expresses a desire tc know the name of the mother of Ku§a 
and Lava and the VidtUaka volunteers to ask it. In the 
third apavarita , V, 8/9, the talk between Ku&a and Lava 
turns upon the secret (rahasya) imparted by Slta to Lava as 
to how they were to behave in the presence of Rama ; the 
condition of rahasya-kathana is literally fulfilled here, 

Harsa seems to have realized the overlapping nature 
of apaodrita and jandntika speeches and so banished the 
Lit tar altogether from his plays. Naturally, the apavdrita 
in these plays often usurps the rightful place of the 
jandntika. Thus, the talks between the King and the 
Vidusaka in Ratndvali II, 10 /12,11, 151/6 and III, 18/19 
and between Vasubhufci and Babhravya (IV, 13/14) in the 
same drama are pure mutual consultations. In other cases, 
the apavdrita appears, as in Kalidasa, in the form of bitter, 


1. 16/17; II> 1; II» 4/5, II. 10/12; 

III. 19/20; V, 17/18. 
fawrlrofa, I, 15/16; II, 20/21. 

I, 24/25; II, 4/5; III, 11/12; IV, 15/17; 
VI 31(32. 
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ironical comments, 18 revelation of thoughts and sentiments 
of others through joke, 19 realization of mistake and em¬ 
barrassment and confession. 20 It also appears as self-ex¬ 
pression of anger and vengeance 21 and appeal to inanimate 
objects like the moon, 22 

Bhatta Narayana has one apavarita and two janantikas 
in his Ventsafiihara . The apavarita , II, 13/14, in which 
the friend of Bhanumatl expresses her dilemma regarding 
the query of the latter if her dream presaged any good or 
evil, can hardly be distinguished from smgata and the same 
may be said of the two janantikas, I, 15/16 and I, 17/18 
which express to herself DraupadT’s appreciation of Bhlma’s 
strictures on Yudhisthira’s conciliatory attitude towards 
Kauravas, 

The MudrSraksasa of Vi§akhadatta is conspicuous by 
the absence of both apavarita and janantika , The only 
earlier dramatist, whose plays show a variety of nafya- 
dharmas like those of Kalidgsa, is Bhavabhuti. In his 
Malatiniddhava, the rahasya-kathana of the apavarita to 
another takes the form of confidential talk (IV, 2/3) and of 
one not addressed to another character, that or personal 
sentiment of joy, satisfaction, dejection etc, (II. 12/18; 
IV, 2/1 ; VI. 7/8 ; VI, 12), I.n the Uttararamacarita % there 
is but one apavarita (Vi, 18/19) and it makes a direct and 
verbal mention of rahasya . It has no janantika against 
nine of the Maiatimadhava, 

The above review does not claim to be exhaustive or 
complete. It will yet be found sufficient to bring out the 

18. II, 18/19; III, 11/12, 

19. sfiro**, I, 15/16; I, 16/17; III. 5/6 

20. ^rr^r; III, 13/14; IV, 18/19. 

21. Ibid. Ill, 9)10. 

22. Ibid. Ill, 9/10. 

23. ^ 

ft 
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salient features of the apavarita speech in the plays of the 
earlier dramatists. From it, it becomes clear (1) that 
an apavdrita need not always be addressed to some other 
character on the stage, and when so, it takes the form of an 
expression of personal feeling or comment ; (2) that the 
feelings which prompt such apavarita expressions are the 
same as given by the Natyasastra 24 and found in the 
dramas to be at the basis of svagata and sometimes prompt 
the janSntika also ; (3) that the range of rahasya-kathana 
varies from the literal mention of rahasya to the simple ex¬ 
pression of one’s mind ; (4) that this rahasya-kathana. some¬ 
times invades the province of. anyonyamanairana and vice 
versa ; and (5) that the use of the natyadharmas by different 
dramatists, and by the same dramatist at different times, 
shows absence of unanimity. 

Next we may consider the omissions of stage-directions 
and the variant readings for the natyadharma in the MSS. 
and printed editions of Sanskrit dramas. The former 25 
may be taken as slips of the authors or the copyists, but the 
same cannot be said of the latter. 26 They only tel] the same 
tale of uncertainty, the copyists and the editors felt about 
the exact scope and meaning of the natyadharmas. 

In this state of the indefiniteness of theory and practice, 
what is the student to do ? For the lay reader, the distinc¬ 
tions of the # theory a r e t[uite simple and plain ; the com¬ 
mentator and the editor think, even when not convinced, 
that their duty is over, when they cite the authority of 
Dhanafijaya or Visvanatha ; and the teacher may satisfy 
himself, and often rightly, by ascribing the discrepancies to 

24. See f. n-3 above. 

25. E. G- Mrcchakatika V, 38/39 -where the talk between the Ceji and 

Vasantaaena should ha re been given as janantika, 

26. See f^T # ^9/10, where Urva&’s speech is given as apavarita 

by some and as atmagata by other Mss., Pandit aooepts the 

former, PrjQOjpal Earmarka-, the latter. The same is true of 
V, 20/21. Alio see MalatimOdkava If, 8/9; IV, 7/8; 

X, 23/24' 
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the dramatist’s will ( vivakscL ). But a critical student cannot 
rest content with that. He has first to think of the great 
dramatists like Kalidasa and Bhavabhtlti who are most scru¬ 
pulous and careful in interpreting life and experience and 
show instinctive perception of stage propriety. He has 
again to consider that the Sanskrit drama, like all other 
dramas, in so far as it reflected life* real or ideal, through 
dialogue, must naturally have based its nclfyadharmas on 
direct observation and appropriateness of the physical and 
mental changes in the participants of ordinary talk. The 
natyadharmcis , Aloud, To self and Aside, are common to 
dramas in all languages. It is only in the Sanskrit drama, 
however, that the last one is further distinguished as 
apavarita and jcincLntika . Whatever its fate in the hands 
of lesser play-wrights, the distinction must have, in the 
hands of a genius, served as a useful factor of his art; else 
it would have been chucked off. Where then are we to 
find its justification ? 

The justification, it appears to me, is to be found in 
the difference the natyadharmas will make in acting and 
stage-effect. We have, of course, to make allowance for 
personal factor here also, as in other artistic judgments, at 
least in case of great dramatists; that is, we have to accept 
their own judgment as to whether a particular speech will 
appeal more as savagata , or as ay av ary a , or as janantika . 
But in a general way, the consideration of stage-effect gives 
us a fairly sound test to adjudge a speech when we are con¬ 
fronted with variant readings or a doubt. Let us attempt 
to distinguish apavarita from the other two speeches on this 
principle. 

As already seen, the confusion between apavctrita and 
svagata is due to the fact that the rahasya~kathana of the 
former is found in practice to be nothing but the expression 
of sentiments which inspire the latter. The theory’s 
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distinctions o£ the airavyahoa of the one and myata-srSvyaiva 
and paravrttitva of the other are of little or no avail in 
removing the confusion. But it can be avoided if we take 
the stage into consideration. In a svagata speech, the 
dramatic character has no intention of taking anyone else 
into confidence ; in an apavarita , on the other hand, when 
it is not addressed to another, such an intention is invariably 
present. In a svagata the audience is interested because of 
their natural human sympathy with the sentiments of the 
speaker ; in an apavarita , the speaker deliberately wants the 
audience to hear his comment, to get interested in it, to 
think and feel with him. While the speaker of a svagata 
therefore would avoid looking at the audience, that of an 
apavarita would come towards the audience and give out 
his mind with appropriate gestures and facial expression. 
The one thinks and feels by himself ; the other thinks and 
feels, becomes critical and witty at the cost of others, and 
laughs, appreciates and grieves with the audience. It is thus 
in the performance, that the two speeches justify their 
distinctive designations. 

Coming to apavarita and janantika , we may accept the 
technical sign of tripatakakara of the theory as helpful in 
avoiding confusion between the two on the stage, but it 
cannot guide us in determining the essential difference 
between th*em. Two grounds of difference are supplied by 
the unanimous usage of the dramatists. One is to regard 
all niyata-iravya speeches which make a verbal reference to 
rahasya as apavarita. The other is that a janantika speech 
is always addressed to some other character, though this 
other character may not say anything in reply as in many 
cases of the Malatimadhava , or may not be directly present 
as in some cases of the Venimmhara, or may be inanimate as 
in Ratnavali, Ilf, 9/10. In an apavarita , on the other hand 
the other character is not indispensable. For the real dis¬ 
tinction, however, we have to take into account the stage- 
appeal here also. In this connection, the passages in which 
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apavarita comes between two jandntikas, or immediately 
follows or precedes a janantika and forms part of the same 
talk, may be found enlightening. Admitting with the 
dramatists the distinction between the two, the apavarita 
in these cases has to be distinguished in acting by the modul¬ 
ation of tone. The actor gets himself nearer to his stage- 
companion, lowers his tone, puts on significant expression 
and with a twinkle or dejection in his eyes as befits the 
occasion delivers his say in a loud whisper. In janclntika 
again there can be no intention of concealing the fact that two 
(or more) of the many characters on the stage are talking 
apart ; in apavarita care is invariably taken to see that they 
are not overheard. Here too, therefore, the test of a speech 
being a real apavarita in cases of doubt is whether in 
actual performance its appeal lies in deliberate modulation 
of tone and effort to concealment or not. 

Interpreting the theory in this light, we may say that 
the apacdrita speech differs from the svagata , because f 
unlike the latter, it makes a deliberate attempt to enlist 
the sympathy of the audience. and becomes, to that extent, 
a telling ( kathana ) of the private opinion (rahasya) to 
another (anyasya), and that it differs from the janclntika , 
because, unlike janclntika , it makes a deliberate attempt to 
avoid over-hearing or conceal the talk from other characters 
on the stage and becomes in that sense a rahasya-kathana. 



AtlTHOKSHIP AHD DATE 05’ THE 

m&cchakatika. 

A. D. PlJSALKER M A., LL. B. 

From the prologue to the Mjrcchakatika, we learn that 
the play is attributed to a regal author, a thing which is not 
of uncommon occurrence in Sanskrit literature. C£. Ratnd - 
valii Priyadariika attributed to SrT Harsa. The point 
whether Sudraka the king was the patron or the poet, is im¬ 
material to the chronology of the play. The prelude to the 
play refers to Sudraka in terms of the remote past tense and 
describes him as well-versed in the Vedic lore, mathematics 
etc-, art of taming elephants. His sight was restored through 
the favour of Siva. He had performed an Asvamedha 
sacrifice and finally consigned himself to fire*.. 

wH mdkk z&x ^r^lf fT%u%gri 

^tg: tgpst slft c srf^g: II 

wr^FT: cr^srarar i 

No country or dynasty of the author is mentioned. The 
prologue, no doubt , is a later addition, but it cannot be dis¬ 
missed a3 unreliable on that score alone, as the writer might 
have based his statements on certain traditions current at 
his time. Yamana (8th Century) in his Kavyalciirikdra - 
sutra-vrtti mentions Sudraka and cites “qmf etc., (1-9) 
and % wm 33 TO” etc., from the Mrcchakatika. So the 
prologue may be trusted as to the authorship of the play. 
Further reason for associating Sudraka with the Mrcch is 
the consistency with which all Manuscripts unanimously 
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ascribe the work to Stidraka. Traditions about the author¬ 
ship of a work are generally reliable. Thus the testimony 
of the prologue may be taken without challenge with regard 
to two statements Viz : that Sudraka or some one on his 
behalf was the author, thus the work was a product of 
Sudraka's reign ; and that, Sudraka w r as a king. 

In order to ascertain the identity of Sudraka we must 
look for all the available references to a king Sudraka in old 
Sanskrit works. There are to be found about two dozen 
Sudrakas in mythology, literature and history, and some 
oriental scholars identify Sudraka with kings of different 
names. I have added some comments after referring to the 
original works. 

Dr. Sylvain Levi in his “Le Theatre Indien” refers to 
the following works mentioning King Sudraka : 

I. In the Kddctmbciri he is said to have ruled over 
Vidisa ; 

2 j Over SobhavatT that is the. Karnatak or Kaliiiga in 
the Kathasaritsagarci . This mentions Dinara and hence 
this Stidraka is later than the first or second Century A. D. 

3. Over Vardhamana in the fourth V etdlahathd as 
given in the j Brhatkathamanjari> 

4. A legend which is found in several places (Kathd SS f 
78, Vetdla, 4 and Hitopadeia , 3) represents him as saved 
from an imminent death by a Brahmin who gave his. own 
life in order to assure to the king a life of 100 years, 

5 . Harsacarita briefly recalls the dexterous means 
which he made use of. in order to make Candraketu, the 
prince of Cakora, his enemy, disappear. 

6 . Rdjataratigini (III. 343) of Kalhana mentions him 
as a type of firmness and predecessor of Vikramaditya ; a 
figure to be set beside the latter. He is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with Pravarasena of Kashin ere. Mr. Mehendale 
places this Stidraka in about 500-600 A. D., and assigns the 
Mfcch to him. 
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7. DaiaJcumlracarita alludes to the adventures of 
Stidraka in successive existences. 

8 . The Pur&nas also know his name. A passage from 
the Kumarikakhanda of the Shanda Purdna makes him 
reign before Nandas in the year of Kali 3290 (189 A, D.) 
710 years before Vibramaditya. Bhagavaia Purina %ives 
the name of the first Andhra king as Vrsala, Sudra, and 
perhaps he was commonly known as Stldraka. The name 
Simuka is variously given as Sindhuka, Siiuka or Sipraka. 
So perhaps the exact form of the name was not settled, and 
the name seems to take its origin from Sudraka, the great 
Sndra king. But the date of the Shanda Purina (189 A. D J 
does not agree with that assigned to the Andhras by history, 
viz : 3rd Century B. C. The discrepancy can be explained on 
the ground that the compilers of the Puranas, who date 
from 4th century A . D„ were giving only traditional dates 
and accounts from memory. Mr. C. V. Vaidya, however, 
on the same calculation gives the date as 396 B. C. This 
Sudraka according to Mr. Vaidya, ‘may still be the author 
of the Mrcch. , which lays its plot at a time when Buddhist 
nans were still unpopular, say abmt a 100 years after 
Buddha’. As nothing is known about this Sudraka, we 
cannot say whether he may be the same as the founder of 
the Andhras, It is not impossible, as the Andhras are 
much earlier than they are commonly supposed to be. 

9. A king Sudraka is mentioned in Rajasekhara’s verse, 

u” 

from which it appears that Ramila and Saumila were his con¬ 
temporaries, and that they bad jointly composed a legend of 
Sudraka, Thus from this period, according to Dr. Levi, 
the personage of Sudraka had no reality and belonged entirely 
to the fable. It is possible that this Saumila is the Saumil- 
laka mentioned by Kalidasa. 
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Further references to Sudraka as given by Mr. Mehen- 
dale in the Bha?idarkar Commemoration Volume are : 

10 Kslrasvaml in Amarakosaftka (II, 2) while enu¬ 
merating the sovereigns mentions Sudraka along with Vikra- 
.maditya : 

. \ 

11 . In a commentary on Bhartfhari’s Vakycupadiya 
occurs the following :—u*: % 

5 T#tR^ ^qr^&rfrmRT:” etc. 

.12, In a commentary on Dan<Ji’s Kavyadarasa named 
BrdayaUgama a Sudraka is spoken of as 

13. Abdul Fazal in his Aine Akabari mentions a Bengali 
Khatri king name Sudraka who reigned for 93 years. But 
this statement has been rejected by Mr. Mebendale as unhis- 
torical, 

14. Vamana in phis KavyalaiikctrasUtravrtti while 
dealing with SiesalaUkara says . 

5 TT31 And Vamana quotes two passages from the 

Mrcch , one of which agrees more with the Cctrudaita . No 
information is given about this Sudraka. 

15. Kula§ekhara in the prologue to his Tapatisavh* 
vararia refers respectfully to Sudraka as an ancient dramatist. 
4 ^^r%?nGr.« - snjdtom”,—possibly hinting thereby that, 
Sudraka was prior in date to Kalidasa. 

16. In the Caturbhcl'Qi published from Patna there 
appears a Bhana by Sudraka which is named Padma - 
prabhrtaka • M. R. Kavi in his introduction to that book 
states the writer to be identical with the author of the 
Mrcch t The editor further takes Sudraka to b§ YikramS- 
ditya, the originator of the Vikrama era, 
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17. In the Avantimndarai Kathct and the Avantimn* 
darikathasftrct of Dandin edited from Madras by the same 
scholar there occurs the name of Sudraka in the introductory 
stanzas in glorification of poets. The mention of poets, 
according to the editor, appears to follow some strict chro¬ 
nological order. Subandhu comes first, next Guna&hya and. 
Mnladeva, and then Sudraka. The editor takes Sudraka 
to be the king of Ujjain and a great poet. Avanti&undari* 
kathasara gives some information about him. 

q sR fhu& rr ||” 

The Mrcch . is taken to be an autobiographical work and a 
revised version of the Carudaita by the same author. Thus 
it contains some incidents from the life of Sudraka, Viz : 
Aryaka is the poet himself and CSrudatta refers to his 
friend Bandhudatta who helped him in his difficulties. 
Svatf whom Sudraka is said to have defeated, ruled about 
56 B. 0. 

18. Dr. Keith mentions a very late tradition in the 
Viracarita and the younger Raja§ekhara which brings 
Sudraka into connection with Sstavahana or Salivahana, 
whose minister ,he was and from whom he obtained half his 
kingdom including Pratisthgna. 

• 

19. Hiranand Sastri mentions a South Indian tradition 
taking Sudraka to be a Raja homati j but it does not appear 
to him to be very trustworthy. 

20. Mr, Sankara takes Sudraka to be Bbasa and ascribes 
to him the authorship of the Svcipnavasavadatta , Pratijnd , 
AbTuseka , Pancardtra , Dtitavakya, Balacarita, Avimdraka, 
Padmaprabhrtaka and Mrcchakatika. If Bhasa be the 
author of all these works, it is not clear why only the Mrcch. 
and Padmaprdbhrtaka should be assigned to Sudraka, and 
the other works should remain anonymous. 
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21. Sten Konow and Ketkar identify §udraka with an 
Abhlra king Sivadafcta, but that does not appear to be 
sound. Dr. Konow’s theory is based on the fact that 
Aryaka, the son of a herdsman (Gopala) is described in the 
Mrcch to have deposed Palaka and Abhira also means a 
herdsman. 

22 . Similarly some scholars identify the author with 
Rudradaman of Ksatrapa dynasty (ISO A. D.) on the 
strength of imi (Mrcch. VIII. 34) 

23. Pischel first ascribed the Mrcch to Dandin (and 
then to Bhasa). No one followed Pischel expect Macdonell, 
and Peterson has rightly criticised Pischel’s views. 

24. Dr. Keith rejects as ‘far fetched’ Ldvi’s suggestion 
that the real author passed off the work to Sudraka to give 
it a look of antiquity. But his reasons for calling Sudraka 
‘mythical’ are not convincing. Some of the statements in 
the prologue to which the learned Doctor takes objection, 
are clearly exaggerations and interpolations. But all the 
same the authorship of Sudraka stands established. 

25. Mr. Soman in his learned introduction to the Marathi 
translation of Bhasa’s plays has taken great pains to show 
that Sudraka, the author of the Mrcch. was Ksudraka, the 
son of Prasenajit of Kosala (5th Century B. C.); but such 
an antiquity for the play is highly improbable, as in that 
case, a very small margin remains between the Carudatta 
and the Mrcch , and as we have elsewhere shown at some 
length, the essential differences in the two plays speak of a 
period of at least two centuries between them. 

26. Dr. V. G. Paranjape after a detailed consideration 
of the available data, has come to the conclusion that Simuka 
or Sndraka, is the author of the Mrcch , who was the founder 
of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty, placing him in 73 B« 0* 
Following other scholars, we would like to plaGe Sudraka 
Andhrabhptya at least in 3rd century B. C. That he was a 
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Southerner entitles him more to be the author of a dranm 
which seems to have come from the South as the different 
Prakrts and other references would show. 

Turning to the description of the author in the prologue 
once more, we find that Sndraka the author of the Mrcch. 
was: 

best amongst the twice-born”. The commen¬ 
tators take this to mean sfrfiUfNfl:. It may also mean a 
Brahmana, and Dr. Charpentier infers from this that he 
may have been a Peshava to some king. 

He lived long—ten days over 100 years, and entered 
fire after this. 

He enthroned his son before his death. 

He had performed an Asvamedha. 

He was a great poet. 

He recovered his eye-sight through the favour of Siva, 
i, e., he was a Saivite. 

He knew all the Vedas, Mathematics, Astrology, fine 
arts, etc. 

He was rich in penances, well versed in warfare etc- 

Now applying these tests to the 26 Sudrakas enumerated 
above we find that about most of these persons we know 
practically nothing more than their names. Stldraka 
Vikramaditya mentioned by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, Ksudraka 
mentioned by Soman, and Simuka mentioned by Paranjape 
seem to be historical persons, As regards the first, in none 
of the legends of Vikramaditya is he credited with the 
authorship of the Mrcch . ; with regard to K§udraka we 
have already indicated that internal evidence is against so 
early a date for the Mrcch . So there remains only one 
claimant for the authorship of the Mrcch . and we shall see 
whether the description in the prologue applies to this king. 
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There is a difference of opinion as to the caste of the 
Andhras or Satavahanas, some scholars calling them Sudras 
and others Brahmans. Epigraphic evidence seems to 
point to their being Brahmanas and the expression 
“fSPJpWOT in the prologue, I take to mean “Best among the 
Brahmanas” The history of the Satavahanas (which is the 
family name known in the inscriptions), who are known 
by their tribal name Andhras or Andhrabhjtyas in the 
Puranas, is shrouded in mystery and various conflicting 
opinions are current as to the dates and events of their 
period. I am inclined to look upon the Andhras as being 
originally from Maharastra, and the dynasty arose shortly 
after the Maurvas. The kings performed various sacrifices 
including the ASvamedha, and were great patrons of learn¬ 
ing. As to the successor of Andhra Sudraka, as also about 
his long life, losing and regaining eye-sight, etc., we do not 
definitely know anything. We may however state, that 
nothing can be shown about this Sudraka that goes against 
the particulars in the prologue. It may be contended that 
Simuka could have got no time to compose dramas, as he 
was engaged in wars ; but most probably the Mrcch . is the 
work of some Court-poet of Sudraka, perhaps Ramila or 
Saumila or both. As the times were not peaceful, the poets 
took a ready made drama to work upon. They found some 
political revolution, contemporary or earlier, and made addi¬ 
tions to the original that would appeal to the gallery. This 
supposition, as indicated earlier, explains to some extent the 
Southern influence shown by the Mrcch,, as also the silence 
of Kalidasa about Sudraka, though the latter preceded him; 
since the Andhras were Southerners ; and Kalidasa being 
proximate in time may be taken to have known, that the 
Mrcch • was not an independent work, nor was it the compo¬ 
sition of Sudraka; and hence he paid tribute to Saumila or 
Kaviputra Saumila while mentioning his forerunners in the 
field. 

Thus Andhra Sudraka (3rd Century B* C*) se&ns to be 
the author of the MfccK 
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As for the date of the Mrcch, Bhasa’s GSrudatta is the 
earlier limit. In spite of some dissenting voices, it seems now 
fairly established that the Mrcch. is later than the Carudatta 
and I have elsewhere dealt with the problem, where I have 
shown the authenticity and authorship of the thirteen 
Trivandrum plays, and placed BhSsa in the Mauryan 
epoch. Coming to the later limits, Sudraka is first referred 
to by Vamana (8th Century). As regards the relation of 
the Mrcch . to Kalidasa, most European scholars admit the 
priority of the Mrcch., and we have indicated why Kalidasa 
is silent as to Sudraka. The Prakrt as used in the Mrcch . 
is, further, earlier than Kalidasa though strictly speaking 
arguments based on PrSkjrt are not conclusive. The 
evidence brought for dating the Mrcch. in the post-Christian 
era is not of a conclusive character, nor are the arguments 
ex-silentia, which are explicable the other way. 

Thus the Mrcch . is the work of Sudraka, belonging to 
the third Century B. C. 

Notb : This paper has appeared in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, Vol. XI, with additions and footnote*. 
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PROBLEMS AND PASSAGES IN THE CARUDATTA. 

N. SlVARAMA SaSTRT, M. A., 

Department of Sanskrit , Mysore University , 

Of the Trivandrum Collection of plays edited by the late 
Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri and attributed to Bhasa, two plays 
9>md out as preeminently the best—the Svapnavasavadatta 
and the Carudatta . The fame of the Sv. is quite well known. 
Rdjadekhara proclaimed it as the best of Bhasa’s work and 
muy other critics before and after him have quoted it with 
approval. But the fate of the C . has been quite different. 
Apart from a few possible references to it by the rhetori¬ 
cians it is comparatively neglected. The reason is not far to 
seek. King Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika , though undoubtedly 
based on cur own play, effectively usurped its place — al¬ 
though such a fate was quite unmerited.But this play, the C. 
is of the utmost importance to us in fixing the date of the 
author of the Trivandrum plays. Naturally therefore with 
this -end in view it has been studied by scholars like Belvalkar, 
1 Sukthankar, 1 2 and Morgenstierne, 3 among others compar¬ 
ing with the Mrcch m in its various aspects. From their— 
researches it follow should that the C. is the original, or is at 
least derived from the original on which Sudraka based his 
work—improving upon it by adding a few touches here and 
there, removing the inconsistencies snd improbabilities, 
elaborating what was merely suggested and adding on his 
own account, and in the end producing a work which has 
more elegance and polish even if it has become too long and 
less dramatic. The style of the C . is simple throughout, 
even rugged in places, the poetic embellishments though 
quite original are few and far between; but the action itself 
is intensely dramatic; Whereas the style of the Mrcch . is 
ornate and elaborate revelling in long descriptions, the action 


1. IOC. Poona, Vol. II. pp 189 ff. 

2. JA0S.42. pp. 59 ff • 

3. Uierdat Verhaltnigs ZuAnch e.n Carudatta and Mrcchahiti'ka . 




quite often clogged by sententious epigram or meandering 
through slowly and in lyrical majesty as in the later plays. 
There can be little doubt that the C . is the prototype of the 
Mrcch . For otherwise it is impossible to explain why any 
dramatist should have omitted or changed for the worse some 
of the most beautiful stanzas, consistently chosen the crude 
for the elegant, hunted out old Prakft forms and to crown it 
all introduced an astronomical impossibility ; and in spite of 
all this should have contrived to appear as the greater dra¬ 
matist. On the other hand, what we do find is something 
quite different. For, almost everything in the Mrcch . is al¬ 
ready there in the germ in the G . Our author • whom 
we might conveniently call Bhasa has merely thrown 
out suggestions which fendraka has elaborated, He is the 
real creator of all the characters. The soul of the Mrcch , 
we already find in the C. Only Sudraka has clothed it in a 
more charming and luxurious vesture. The melancholy 
C^rudatta, the passionate and generous-bearted courtesan, the 
faithful Maitreya, and the dare-devil Sajjalaka, the upstart 
villain Sahara, ignorant and ill-bred, conceited and cowardly 
they are all there—-the least of them drawn with sympathy 
and by a master’s hand. Now what applies to the chara¬ 
cters applies equally well to the plot. To say this is not to 
underestimate Sudraka’s genius, but only to render to Bhasa 
what has long been his due. The play therefore claims now 
our best attention. 

As a necessary preliminary to it, I propose to discuss 
below some of the difficult passages occurring in the text and 
the problems arising out of them. Some work has been 
done in this direction already by Ganapati Sastri himself in 
his commentary. Then there is the admirable translation of 
the play by Prof. Woolner and Sarup. Dr. E. H. Johnston 
in his "Ruidom. Notes” on their work tf A, 1933) has 
discussed a few ‘cruces’. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has tried to 
explain some words as of Malayalam origin and otherwise 
suspects Malay ajam influence in the play (JOB, Madras, 
1927)* Nevertheless the text presents a number of difficulties 
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Some of which in my opinion are either left unnoticed or 
are not satisfactorily explained by them. I have the re foie 
selected some of the difficult passages—large and small, 
from whole stanzas to single words—and I propose to deal 
with them in the order in which they occur in the play. 

In the explanation of certain passages I have now and 
then sought the help of the Mrcch . by considering the way 
in which Sudraka has utilised his material. This often gives 
us a clue. For, though we are not bound to swear by 
Sudraka’s interpretation, we cannot escape the fact that at 
lestSfc for Sudraka, who was not much separated from Bhasa 
in point of time, certain passages held a definite meaning. He 
had, we may expect, witnessed the play enacted, knew what 
the words were meant to convey, and by studying the effect on 
the audience emphasised in his own adaptation those aspects 
which appealed to them most, rather than others, along with 
those of course which caught his own imagination. He is 
thus like an ancient commentator for us on the C. It 
would be unwise to rule out altogether the views of such a 
poet and dramatist. When facts are not against him his view 
is as good as the view of any modern critic—probably better, 
I should think,—for the reasons mentioned above. 

1. Page 2. * 

fasr *Rvfr, gfafaxT fir«r iVaj 4 

f\ ^ 

1 

This has been translated by W~S. as follows: “The 
ground has been blackened by turning round iron pots. 
There is a scent like the savoury smell of grease, and as a 
good omen the attendants are running to and fro. Is there 
then a meal ready?”. 

In criticising the above (JOR. 1928, p. 212) Mr. G. 
Haribar Sastri, following GS., translates: “Since the ground 

* All references are to the edition with the com. 1922. 

WS. Woolner and Sarup. GS.: Ga&apati £3&8tri. 
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looks black, red and white on account of metal vessels placed 
around (for cooking), a smell like that of oily preparations 
(is felt) and priests are seen walking about as a good omen”. 

Dr. C. Kunban Raja believes (ibid. 1927 p. 221) that 
neubbhamana is the prakrtisation of the Malaya lam (?) word 
neyyappamana and translates: “I sense a sweet smell like the 
smell of cake fried in ghee, and the smell augurs luck 
for «me”- 

We may picture to ourselves the situation somewhat as 
follows: The Sutradhara has left his home early in the 
morning without any breakfast and is returning homeward 
when it is past mid-dav, giddy with hunger,'his eyes rolling, 
and wondering if he can have his breakfast at least now at 
dinner time. He enters his house. As soon as he steps in, 
he discovers to his amazement that elaborate preparations 
are being made for a feast, as it appears. It looks as if a 
number of metal pots and pans—pans in particular, iron 
pans to fry in—have been cleaned (lit. turned round and 
round) in the yard making the ground all streaked with black, 
appetising odours are issuing from inside as if things are 
being fried in oil and ghee, people are bustling about, but 
really there are no signs of a ready dinner. So he calls to 
his wife and learns from her that he can have his breakfast 
at supper time—provided he can bring a brahman guest. 
Here the translation of lohl etc. by Mr. Harihar Sastri is not 
happy. We cannot expect the vessels still to be kept out¬ 
side in the yard when preparations are actually going on and 
are probably nearing completion (for Natl says to her hus¬ 
band, mulmitaampadiialedu ayyo ). Besides, ‘placing round’ 
asthe meaning of parivattana is somewhat strained. And 
kalasara may be interpreted as ‘streaked with black* rather 
than‘looks black, red and white*. NeuUhcimana as inter¬ 
preted by Dr* Raja is somewhat fanciful. Even if we accept 
that the C r is the work of a late Malabar poet, as he contends, 
it is difficult to see what purpose could be served by intro¬ 
ducing a few Malaya]am words into a Sanskrit play. Even 
apart from this it is difficult to explain how neyyappamana 
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could become neubbhamana —how appa in the compound 
could be changed to ubbha , On the other hand I would suggest 
that neubbhamana is more naturally rendered as equivalent 
to snehodbhramana rather than snehodbhavana as it- is done 
by GS. and accepted as such by the translators. Udbhramana 
would then mean ‘stirring’, i. e., ‘frying’. This is better 
than understanding by it ^rr|: snw 

etc. which is somewhat strained. 

It may be noticed that I have omitted to explain above 
groftrs RfW trftsWFm \ Neither of the translations 

of vadivassajano appears to me to be satisfactory.. This 
word occurs again four pages later in the line 
tror which is Nati’s answer to the question of the 

gntradhara, “Whoever advised you about this fast ?” 
Here WS translate it by ‘servant’. GS. has this com¬ 
ment on the word, srrfitasra:, by which he pro¬ 

bably means as Harihar Sastri has translated, ‘priests'. 
Neither of these translations appears to me to be satisfactory. 
No doubt the words sunimitta'm via ‘like a good omen, go 
quite well with the appearance of priests indicating an 
auspicious occasion. But if priests were moving about in 
the house already, would Natl ask her husband to find out 
a brahman guest ? Again in the sentence quoted above, 
would she answer merely ? We might 

expect her. to add a word like arya 9 if he were the priest. 
Besides what a name for a priest—Curnagostha^Powder— 
Pot 1 or Pot of-Quicklime !—There is also another difficulty 
in its way. All the three things which the Sutradhara obser* 
ves have reference to his doubt fewj ^ ? How can 

the presence of priests have reference to the dinner ? Probably 
not. The other translation of‘attendant'and 'servant’ though 
apparently correct cannot be accepted for the following 
reasons. Was the S&tradhara so rich as to afford servants,? 
If he were rich, he would not say to the Viduasaka, “Do not 
reject my invitation thinking that I am poor. Nevertheless I 
am going to give you an excellent meal and-even. gold masas 
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as daJcaind Besides when Na^I says, “There is rice 
and curds, ghee and gur in the house ”, he wonders if it ig 
all true. Therefore we cannot expect him to have servants 
at home. Anyhow is it not unnatural for a servant to ad¬ 
vise the mistress of the house about a fast ?—and such a fast 
at that, a fast to obtain a handsome husband ! The ko§as 
explain the word vctrivasyd as Justus3 ‘service’ or ‘wor¬ 

ship*. It need not always imply ‘paid service’. Our 
word might therefore mean ‘people who have come to 
help, render service', in other words ‘friendly neighbours’- 
I would therefore translate it c our good neighbour (s)\ 
Probably these included both men and women. For in the 
Mrcch. we find in this place women helping the wife of the 
Sutradhara, by making garlands, preparing unguents and 
so on. This would also agree with bitnimittawi via . It is 
natural to think of sumafigaUs as a good omen. Moreover 
it is less objectionable for a neighbour to give advice about 
such matters than for a servant, though the Sutradhara him¬ 
self cries, “Bravo 1 Curnagostha 1 Bravo !” But all the same 
we cannot escape the fact that it is a man that is advising 
his neighbour’s wife about the means of securing a ‘hand¬ 
some husband*—may be in the next birth. No doubt the 
relations between the sexes among the members of the 
actors’ caste was freer than elsewhere. To avoid these 
difficulties Stldraka has made Natl’s adviser a friend of the 
Sutradhara*- not a neighbour as I have tried to. explain— 
besides changing his ;name to Jurnavirddha, indicating 
perhaps thereby that he was an old man. And yet the 
Sutradhara is angry with him for taking such a liberty. 
Surely manners had changed by Sudraka’s time. 

But I believe Bhasa did all this on purpose for comic 
effect. The whole scene is designed that way. The stage- 
director’s entry, his hunger, his smelling dinners, his wife’s 

* They may meaa even gold coins This does not prove that he is rich. 
At e.vmta, presents must be such as to indicate a certain amount of 
self-sacrifice on the part- of the devotee. Besides tuvariiadana is very 
often prescribed. Even today such presents are made in the form of 
what are calLed ‘laksmi coins’—which contain a small percentage of 
gold in them to satisfy the demand of the suvarnadana and to justify 
the imprint of the goddess Lakami onthem I 
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jokes, his reactions to them in a speech which though quite 
short is full of bombast, his wife being advised by a neigh¬ 
bour, the neighbour's funny name and even the use of Prakft 
in preference to Sanskrit—-all serve the same end. 

2. .Now it is this consideration that makes me wonder 
whether another word in the same Prologue may not sug¬ 
gest something as funny. I mean the word padardso* 
The first time it is used it may mean nothing more than 
a ‘breakfast’. Though the Sutradhara is coming at mid¬ 
day, he may very well describe the meal as ‘breakfast’ 
because he has eaten nothing since the morning. But the 
second time the word is used— tena padaraic vi me bhavissadi 
the meaning is somewhat doubtful. “Thus, i. e., by invit¬ 
ing a brahman, I shall also have pratardsah" 9 he says. 
Would he not get it otherwise ? Besides he has to wait 
for some time more for it and in addition he has to secure 
a brahman guest. Evidently the dinner was towards 
evening and yet he says padaraso vi me bhavissadi . 
Anyway it is difficult to interpret the word a pi. Therefore 
I hazard an explanation. This however I am doing with a 
great deal of hesitation. Can it be possible that the word 
means ‘cold food’—eaten in the morning ?* When he finds 
that the prospect of a dinner is far off he may very well ask his 
wife—‘‘Is there anything left over from yesterday’s food? 
I am so hungry.” The wife who is in a rather jovial mood 
today answers ‘yes’ an( * g oes on continuing the conversation 
in a tone of banter, till her husband is angry—and then she 
tells him conciliatingly that if only he would wait a little 
longer everything would be ready. The second time the word 
occurs the meaning would be somewhat as follows : “Thus, 
by inviting a guest, when of course there will be a heavy 
dinner with many courses, I shall have something to eat in 
the morning also. I need not go out to my work hungry 
even if I start early in the morning as I did today.” 

*Ct Kannada hotiarUU “ an early morning meal” which is too often 
a cold meal • 
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I suggest this meaning finding support for it in the general 
comic trend of the scene and the difficulty of interpreting the 
word api. 

3. Page 7. ^ arm I 

“I am not free.” WS. 

This is what the Vidusaka says from behind the scenest 
in answer to the Sutradhara’s invitation. Probably 
the translators ware led to render the word arittao as ‘not 
free*, for later on (p. 9) the Vidusaka says, bhanami vavudo- 
tti £ I tell you I am engaged’, though he has not really said so 
before, i. e., put forth such an excuse. They therefore equate 
vavudo with what he has really said before—i. e # arittao 
But the meaning of ‘not free’ for ariktaka is rather strained 
Usually it means ‘not empty’, or £ not poor’ as here. The 
Vidusaka has become poor now and naturally resents being 
treated as such. This kind offer of the Sutradhara he resist*- 
by answering, ‘T am not poor. Invite someone else.” We 
may explain the discrepancy by saying that the Vidusaka is 
not really reiterating but is merely trying to put off his host 
by another excuse when he says bhanami vavudotti . As 
G S. shrewdly remarks ^ 

Here we may note in passing how the Prologue to this 
play is very ingeniously constructed—mixing up the 
Sutradhara of the pseudo-real actor-world with the Vidusaka 
of the dramatic world of imagination. And yet it all appears 
so very natural and real. „ Bhasa has gone here a step 
farfcher-logically speaking; though not chronologically—than 
the usual method of merely indicating the action or intro¬ 
ducing the next actor. 

1 1 do not know what makes Prof. A. B. Keith think that the Sutradhara 
is playing the part of the Vidusaka, in faoe of this stage-direction 
Sanskrit Drama p. 131 : u lie speaks Pr&krt only as fits the 
part of the Vidusaka which he is to play’?, thus offering a different 
axplauation for the use of Prakrt by the Sutradhara. Contra 1 
abov*. 
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4. Page 9. 97 # sRiwi^ns 

srai or 1% 1 

“Bub one does not eat the stone of the very sweetest 
mango, because it doesn’t suit one.” WS. 

Probably the Yidusaka says to himself when he is 
tempted with the offer of a feast: “I have fallen upon 
such bad days that I thought, if I did not eat even the stone 
of the sweet mango, it was because I couldn’t.” 

5. Page 11. i ‘A garment of air*. WS. 

There seems no reason to understand by this aa GrS, 
does antarzyavdsalAntalikkhci is naturally antariksci and 
WS. are so far correctr But what do they mean by‘gar¬ 
ment of air’ ? I do not know if they mean to suggest that 
Maitreya was not taking home any garment at all! GS. under¬ 
stands by it paridhdnavastram . Now if there was any gar¬ 
ment at all for whom was it meant to wear? It is not clear- 
If it were meant for Carudatta probably we would have had 
a reference to it, as in the Mrcch t If it were a prdvaraka he 
would have said so. Besides there is a reference to such a 
cloak later on when Carudatta asks Vasantasena to take it in¬ 
side. Evidently he removes this cloak because he wants to 
feel the cool breeze. It is most unlikely that a pravdraka 
would be described as antalikkhavdso . The Mrcch* has at this 
place a cloak scented with jatt flowers and sent as a present 
to Carudatta by his dear friend Jurnavyddha,* But I sug¬ 
gest that this cloth—whatever it was—was not meant for 
Carudatta to wear. It was probably meant to be given away 
as a present to some one at the sasthldevcil.dryct } even 
as it is done now at a particular sasfhl ritual. This might 
have been some kind of cheap cloth very loose4n texture and 
hence, called antcifokkhavaso - not unlike what is too often 


* Sudraka has a dramatic motive in this. He oonneots it Aaight-wa* 
•with the incident of the elejhant’s* attack and Carudatta s present of 
it to Kamapura, even as he cohneots Jnrtiavrddha with both the 
Sutradhara and Carudatta. 
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used even now for ceremonial purposes. It may also indi¬ 
cate Carudatta’s present poverty. The flowers mentioned 
along with the cloth could easily be taken as necessaries of 
worship. Carudatta’s wife, the Brahman!, wants to make a 
present, as she says, in connection with that day—though not 
of cloth (p. 84.) 

6. Page 11. srftaftr . . 

“Enter.. .a maid-servant with wood-sorrel in her hands.” 
WS* GS. has an interesting comment on this; — 
SfeKCT ^rr i m 

1 (See also Avimaraha , IV. beginning.) 

I would like to explain this further and add a few more 
particulars. It is customary for people in Mysore who have 
fasted, when they break their fa3t, to include in their food 
greens like sesbania leaves (Kannada agase soppu) and the 
myrobalan fruit ( dmalaka) pounded and made into cakes and 
dried (K. nelli cettu ), in order to counteract the undesirable 
effects of pitta or the bilious humour as a consequence of 
fasting. I have verified the statement of GS. in regard to 
the qualities of this wood-sorrel (K , puttamparaci) also from 
an eminent Ayurvedic doctor. It is therefore most probable 
that the maid has collected this green vegetable for the use 
of her master, who is evidently observing a fast in connec¬ 
tion with hfe sasfhi vow. I do not suppose it is in any way 
connected with the ritual to follow (see next note). We do 
not know in what parts of India wood-sorrel is used when 
breaking a fast. A knowledge of this might give us some 
clue to the author’s native province. 

7. Page 16 
Page 26 

In trying to show that the Afreet is “a marked im¬ 
provement in the selection and arrangement of the incidents 
of the action”, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar (JAOS 42. pp, 66 f.) 
instances three cases where the Carudatta is defective. 
I shall have occasion to refer to all of them in their proper 
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places. Now here is the first case. He remarks: “The 
action of the C . begins w’th a soliloquy of the Vidusaka fol¬ 
lowed by a lengthy dialogue [not more lengthy than it is in 
the Mrcch •, I should think] between the nayaka and the 
Vidusaka. The hero is conversing with his friend, deploring 
his poverty. This dialogue is brought to an abrupt end by. 
the scene introducing Vasantasena.... In the Mrcch . (p. 25) 
the abruptness of the change of scene is skilfully avoided by. 
the addition of the following words placed in the mouth of 
Csrndatta: 

“bhavatu. tistha ta^at aham samadhim nirvartayami, 
Very well. Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation.” 
These words of Carudatta serve admirably to adjust the time 
relation of the different events. The play wright here un¬ 
mistakably indicates that the succeeding scene, which intro¬ 
duces the offers of love by Sahara, their indignant rejection 
by Vasantasena, and her subsequent escape, develops during 
Carudatta’s samddhi . Furthermore, as indicated by the 
subsequent words of Carudatta (Mrcch. 43) ; c vayasya 
samdptajaposmi Friend, my meditation is over,’ Yasanta- 
sena’s reaching the door of Carudalta’s house coincides ex¬ 
actly in point of time with the emergence of Carudatta from 
his samadhi 

As far as I can see, the abruptness referred to by 
Dr. Sukthankar is’more apparent than real. Carudatta enters 
the stage making offerings to the household deities. But he 
stops in the middle of his devotions and begins to wonder at 
the extraordinary reversal of his fortunes. While he is thus 
musing on his poverty, his friend Maitreya begs him not to 
give way to grief. In answer to this Carudatta says : 
vslf&t i , 

srar * * #33 ir 

“Why should I grieve, my comrade ? Am I poor, 
whose wife will follow my fortunes, whose joys-and sorrows 
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you will share, and especially when my spirit is not crushed, 
which is a rare thing with the poor ? *’ 

Thus he takes consolation, and we may suppose he con¬ 
tinues his interrupted devotions as before. At this stage 
Vasantasena, Sahara and the Vita appear outside in the street 
and the scene described above takes place- In the mean¬ 
while Carudatta is performing his sasthl piija 9 we may 
suppose, (whatever this might have been), and at the end of 
it which coincides with Vasantasena reaching the door, he 
asks the Vidusaka to go to the square and make offerings to 
the Matrs. This reference to the Maitrs who are connected 
with Skanda suggests that the sasthl was something like 
what we have today. Besides this worship of the Matrs 
was evidently part of that ritual. There is nothing more 
natural for Bhasa than to introduce the street scene while 
the ritual is going on. There is another gap later on when 
the nayaka is left alone while Sahara and the Vita meet the 
VidtXsaka and Radanika outside. There is no lamp inside 
now 1 and Carudatta and Vasantasena are left alone. During 
this interval probably Calmdatta was performing his jap a, 
which might have given the clue to Sudraka. The absence 
of a stage-direction to this effect is no objection at all. 
Such things are quite common with BhSsa who usually leaves 
the details to the directors and actors. 2 This gap which 
occurs also jji the Mrcck. has been left unnoticed by Dr. 
Sukthankar. I do not know how he would explain it there. 
If such a gap is inartistic in one place, I suppose it is equally 
inartistic in another. 3 


X. But not throughout the chase scene as Dr. Bebalkar thinks. 

2. E. g., the stage-direotioQ —sammarjanadini Jcrtva, in Pratima Act 
III. refers to a number of the duties of the care-taker of the statue 
gallery, to be gathered from the context. Again we cannot expect 
Radanika.and tho Vidiisaka to be holding, the wood-sorrel, flowers 
and cloth for ever. 

3. How were anoh parallel scenes—one inside the house and another 

oniside ia the street managed by ihe aotors ? A transverse our tain 
would resolve this difficulty,; as well as a simflar one in the 

A jri* \7T • T 
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S. Page 19. TOTOMf' etc. 

\VS. translate savapaftaneia as ‘lord of the corpse 
bazaar.’ But to "whom does the epithet apply ? Barihar 
Sastri, with GS., thinks (hat it refers to Yarna, the lord of 
pretapurt or naraka , This explanation is quite unsatis¬ 
factory. The mistakes ofjSakara, at least in Bhasa, are not as 
absurd or silly as Sudraka has made them ought to be. Even 
as there is a rational or rather associational basis for Mrs. 
Mala prop’s confusions in Sheridan's Rivals , we have in 
Sakara a confusion of names of mythological characters. 
He mistakes, as in this stanza, one molestor of woman, 
Du§sSsana for another, Havana; a descendant of KuntT, 
Janamejaya for one of her sons. We therefore expect some 
such natural explanation for savapciffanesa also, for con¬ 
tradiction is the very essence of this kind of humour* 
Therefore Dr. Raja is right when he says that it must refer 
to Siva. Sakara mistakes Vasudeva (or VisELu) for Siva. 
But we do not find the same contradiction between Vasudeva 
and Yama. To understand‘Siva’ by tbe word savap.affanesa, 
on the other hand, it is not necessary to emend the text to 
Sivapattatyesci) as Dr. Raja does* He goes further and sees 
in it a reference to Trichur, also known as Sivapurl. From 
Uj jay ini to Trichur is a far cry! Even as his own brother- 
in-law the King was lord of UjjajinT-patta$a, Sakara might 
be saying in his characteristically quaint way, Siva whom 
he mistakes for Vasudeva is lord of the city of corpses 
-mark the word ‘corpses^ not pretcis or spirits—i, e., 
imasana, the burning and burial ground* 

9. Page 25. “motor Tiraumfa i’* 

The courtezan removes her garland and throws of 
her ornaments. 21 W$. 

It would be more correct to say throws off her garland 
and removes her ornaments. n If Yasantasena threw away 
the ornaments for fear they should jingle, apart from the 
fact that she would be considered rash and foolish, there 
would be nothing to deposit .with Carudatta. Therefore we 
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have to understand that she throws away the garland whose 
fragrance would betray her presence and removes from her 
body whatever would tinkle or gingle—say, her anklets and 
girdle, her bangles and bracelets—and keeps them by. When 
she begs Carudatta to keep them for her, she removes—the 
stage-direction says vimucya aloiikara'ih —■whatever is still 
on her body, and hands them over to Maitreya—unless of 
course she has again put them on in the meanwhile. 

10. Page 27. “W? swr m&g 

“My intellect is like the reflection in a mirror, right 
for left and left for right/’ WS. 

There is here a pun on the words vama and dakkhina 
unnoticed by the translators, especially as he says vamesu 
and dakkhinesu , masculine and plural. 

11. Page 34. i” 

“Daughter of a courtezan of the gold caste.” WS. 

I wish to add in corroboration of this translation that in 
Mysore a similar term in Kannada bafigaradavafa, a woman 
of the golden (caste), is applied with particular reference to 
royal mistresses and their descendants are thence forwards 
called ^golden.’ The term, I learn, derives from the golden 
ornament, bandi , placed round the woman’s neck as a re* 
cognition of acceptance. It may be that Vasantasena 
belonged to such-.a class of highly aristocratic courtezans and 
Sahara as the King’s brother-in-law would naturally feel 
slighted by her rejection. 

12. Page 41. cC ??pr& ft sroifetc. I. 29. 

Bhasa describes here the moon as rising. We have to sup¬ 
pose that on krsxia sasthi, referred to above, say at about 9 
o’clock in the night Sahara pursued Vasantasena into the lane 
beside Garudatta’s mansion. The darkness was so dense that 
it seemed to smear one’s body or was like collyrium itself 
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faming from the sky. After Vasantasena was rescued, Carti- 
dafcta asks Maitreya to accompany the lady to her house with 
a lamp. Bub the appearance of the moon just at that moment 
renders any obher light superfluous. The stanza quoted 
above describes the rise of the moon. Now two days later 
on the night of the eighth of the same fortnight the moon is 
described as settmg . How is it possible for the mcon to rise 
on sasfht at night and two nights later on asfcm ako to ut 
about two hours later ? Evidently there is something 
wrong in this unless we assume an interval of a fortnight 
and two days more between. The passages dealing with the 
moon-rise (I. 29) and the moon-set (III. 3) are no doubt 
genuine. For they form integral parts of the plot* When 
Sakaira pursues Vasantasena the street is pitch dark so that 
Vasantasena can easily escape. And here Bhasa gives us 
some of bhe finest descriptions of darkness. When Sakara 
and Vita disappear at sight of the Yidusaka, the moon rises. 
In the III Act Carudatta is returning from a concert and 
just when he reaches home, the moon sets, thus assisting 
Sajjalaka to break open into Carudatta’s honse and steal the 
casket of jewels. The moon-set is also therefore absolutely 
essential to the story. But can we assume an interval of 
seventeen days? There are difficulties in the way. When 
Carudatta asks Maitreya to take charge of - Yasantasena’s 
jewels, Maitreya does so unwillingly and immediately hands 
them over to Radanikal telling her, “You take these golden 
ornaments, Radanika. Keep them on the sixth and the 
Seventh, I shall take charge of thein on the eighth when I 
shall have a holiday.’* Radanika makes fun of him re¬ 
marking that on that day probably he will have leisure from 
his vedic studies. This is all very well so far as it goes. 
It might be that Maitreya is merely saying that he is not 
prepared to take charge of the jewels immediately . Maybe 
he will do so on the eighth. It is just a pretext of his to 
put off the responsibility : he will guard it on ancidhyoycna 
days only! Now it may be argued that this is no ind.cation 
of the period. But then on the night of the theft Radanika 



dames up fco Maitreya, rouses him and says : “I have guarded 
the casket on the sixth and the seventh. Today is the 
eighth, now take this I” This passage definitely makes 
the period only three days. Is this passage therefore 
spurious-—a thoughtless joke suggested by the first passage ? 
Or shall we say that both of them are spurious ? I do not 
think this is likely, and for two reasons. Later on in the 
same act (p. 84) the Brahmarii, Carudatta’s wife, refers to 
her fast on the sixth and begs of Maitreya to accept a 
present, apologising to him for giving it two days late. We 
may not say this is-also an interpolation. The second reason 
is this: This, is the stanza that describes the moon setting 
(III. 3) : 

‘ Wr r% i 

rawsafaRt if’ 

“That eight-day moon gives place to darkness and sets, 
as when a wood-land elephant plunges into water, the curved 
end of his tusk is gradually submerged^’ WS. How why 
does Bhasa think of astami in particular with reference to 
the moon ? This passage in itself makes the incongruity 
intrinsic to Bhasa’s play. "We have to admit that Bhasa is 
here nodding. Such 'instances are. not uncommon among 
graat artists. R. L, Stevenson records such lapses in 
Scott 1 And in one of Rembrandt’s pictures the 
trees c%st their shadows in front when they • ought 
to cast them behind. "We have, to explain that Bhasa’s 
auxie:y to render the action intensely dramatic got 
the better of his realism and it mev$r occurred to him at the 
moment that, within three days the lnoon could not both rise 
and set at night. We have to offer th,e same explanation for 

1. “...now troublesome the moon is i I have come to- grief otef the moon 
irr Prance Oitir, and; so soon as that was pointed out to rne, adopted i 
precaution which I recommend to other infer!—1 never write now 
without an almanaG. With an almanac, find the.map.of the country 
and the plan of every house, either actually plotted Q.n. paper or clearly 
and immediately apprehended in the mind, a man may hope to avoid 
some of the grossest possible blunders. With the map before him* 
he will- scarce allow the sun to set in the -east, as it does in The 
Antiquaty.i Treasure Island, My first book (Introduction). 
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his description of the moon on the eighth, which is more like 
half a pancake than the pointed tusk of an elephant. Proba¬ 
bly he was thinking of the horned moon on the eighth! That' 
was quite like him ! For if the moon has to set at about 
midnight how could he help describing the moon of the 
•eighth ? In the Mrcch . the word astamxi s no doubt remov¬ 
ed—but how can the moon look like ‘an elephant’s tusk 
sharply pointed’, tiksnarh visanagram (III. 6 dj, if it is to 
set after midnight? This play has further removed almost 
all the references to sasthi and astami, though Dr.Sukthankar 
denies that it contained any references at all. That it was not 
altogether free from this discrepancy at least at one time of 
its history is clear from a reading noted by the commentator, 
Prthvldhara, when he says : 

fcwrfcSsrt(p. 10; see also p. 33). 

13, Page 50. “sqfasg 1 tjsnfaMar s t mft sr# r% 1 ” 

“Sit down, Sir.” “She is so polite about it, I suppose 
I must.” WS. 

This does not seem quite correct* The courtezan offers 
the shampooer a seat, as soon as she hears he is in danger 
from a rich man—which kind act quite naturally makes him 
hope that she may go a step farther and help him out of his 
difficulty. It is better therefore to take Icayyavk "as equiva¬ 
lent to prayojanam and translate, “Her special kindness 
makes me think it is worth-while.” 

14c Page 59. 

rritanrc srs^nq; 1 

— ®g3r*R3r f^r«fr 1 j#r % i ” 

“ Page . ‘Oh! I am disappointed that my mistress did not 
see Earnapura’s valiant deed. K oniy you:had seen leaning 
forward from the casement with bosom bowed...’ 

“ Courtezan. ‘Feather-headed, people are -easily amazed f 
What is the cause of your excitement ? ” WS T 
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Dr. E. H. Johnston (IA. June 1933, pp. 114 to 115) 

does not approx of "this translation which makes Kanaaptira 
a proper name and understands parispanda in the sense of 
‘a. valiant deed.’ He would render it thus : “Oh I am dis¬ 
appointed that I did not see (lit. by whom was not seen) the 
shaking of my mistress’s ear-ornament, as she leant, etc.” 
and “Feather-headed people soon get bumptious. What’s 
the reason for your high£aluting(or bombast) Parispanda 
ordinarily means ‘change of place’ or ‘movement’ as opposed 
to pcirinama which means ‘charge of form.’ He says: 
Possibly in Sudraka’s text of the DC. kannaurassa , had been 
corrupted into kannauraassa, which might be understood 
as equivalent to kannauraceda (‘harem servant’), and he may 
Have objected to giving a courtezan’s servant such a title and 
therefore turned it into a fanciful proper name ” 

But now this word Karnapura for a proper name is not 
after all more ‘fanciful’ than Ctirnagostha. Besides it is 
actually found used as a proper name; e g., it is the “name 
of the father of Kavicandra and author of the Alamkara- 
kaustubha” (Monier-Williams’s Die.). Moreover the whole 
criticism rests on the exact significance of the word pans- 
panla whicij may after all mean in the free idiom of a poet 
like Bhasi, ‘a Valiant leed/ And examples are not wanting 
in him of such free use of words. The simplest solution 
therefore seems to be to 'accept Sudraka’s interpretation of 
the word Karnapura, for as Dr. Johnston himself admits, 
“the Mrcch. does not always darken counsel-. ...but i# 
sometimes able to suggest-a correction of the DC's text.’ 
Further the vismaya and utseka of tlie Page, both of which 
seem to mean almost the same thing, ‘pride’—have reference 
to his exploit rather than to the supposed bombast of his 
speech. WS. are also wrong, it seems to me, in their inter¬ 
pretation of these two words.i 

15, Page 62. (^h% ? Rr) 

“Well then, what did you say to him ? ” WS. 

Qf- I, whsra.ihs words uisikti %ii yijQila are both qsed, 
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The courtezan asl-.s of the Page if* he knew thenatae-of 
the gentleman who presented him with his mantle. The 
Page answers : “Really I do not know.” The courtezan 
gently reproves him by saying: “You were very thought¬ 
less.” Now it is Cetl’s turn. She turns round upon him 
and says “In that case why did you come here to speak 
before us ? You could have kept your adventure to your¬ 
self.” This seems to be the trend of her speech. Vasanta- 
sena gives expression to her disappointment in a dignified 
way, but the maid attacks the Page severely for his stupi¬ 
dity in not learning who his benefactor and patron was but 
talking a great deal about himself. His reaction to this 
attack is also interesting, for he says : “But this much I 
know—the gentleman is not at all proud ” 

16. Page 65. “srrenww ^ w ^ III. 26. 

‘...full of feeling buc free from flourishes.” WS. 

This seems to mean according to GS. that the music in 
question was “expressive of feeling even without the em¬ 
ployment of gestures.” Generally abhinaya along with 
singing would be necessary for the full expression of emotions. 
But even without its aid the musician was able to express 
himself fully. ‘Fre 6 from flourishes’ seems rather out of 
place here, for Carudatta does not seem to be in a mood to 
refer to comical things.’ He does not even take notice of 
Maitreya’s jokes but goes on expatiating on Bhavasabala’s 
extraordinary powers. The interpretation of GS. seems 
therefore right. 

17. Page 68 . “or qr^T Whp, 5 s ft- (’ 

“The scoundrel has not only washed my feet* but my 
face too.” WS. 

Before this are these two speeches • 

Jester. —Yardhamanavaka, wash my feet too. 

Servant When your feet are well washed you’ll go rolling 
on the ground. Pour away the water. Nay 
bring them here, I’ll wash ’em. WS. 



m 

Muham vi dhode has a parallel in Kannada idiom "which 
means ‘put to shame’. It is not unlikely that this is the 
meaning here, for while washing his feet the servant reproa¬ 
ched him in the presence of Carudatta for hia carelessness 
and dirty habits thus put him to shame* 

18- Pages 71—2. III. 6. 

firwi ft #r4 * | 

mUSs frfoRr 11 ” 

Sajjalaka* —“Let the wiseacres call it low, this business 
when folks are asleep, for the shame of cheating those that 
are trustful comes from daring, not from cruelty. Independ¬ 
ence though of ill report is better far than the folded hands 
of servility. This was the road that was taken of old by 
Drona’s son when he slew the sleeping kings/’ WS. 

Dr. Johnston writes on this (ibid, pp- 115-7): “I agree 
with the translators in rejecting Ganapati Sastri and Mor¬ 
gens tierne’s solution of construing iaurya'fn na bhavati , 
karkasyatd bhavati He proceeds to cite different instances 
where kamafii is used by the author with or without a corre¬ 
lative like hi or tu and says : “This would do here, ‘al¬ 
though the wiseacres call it..., I say it is heroism, not vio¬ 
lence/ 

“But I regard this method of interpreting the verse as 
doubtful and it has the disadvantage of not explaining tu, 
in the third pada , while the fourth pa da follows clumsily 
on the third, being rather an illustration of the proposition 
contained in the second. Accordingly I would suggest that 
the second and third padas have been transposed. This 
must have happened at a very early date; for, Sudraka 
whose alteration of the verse ’shows that he felt the same 
difficulties in it that we do, has the same order as the text of 
the DC- With this slight change the whole verse falls into 
order and is entirely free from objection. Tile translation 
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would run, ‘Let the wiseacres, if. they like tell us this sort o£ 
behaviour to folks asleep is a low affair, yet independence 
though of ill report is far better than the folded hands of 
servility. For getting the better of the trustful by deceitful 
means is heroism, not unjustifiable violence, and this was 
the road the son of, Droria took when he slew the sleeping 
kings.” 

The rejection of GrS.’s interpretation by the translators 
and Dr. Johnston is most unfortunate. Their view is based 
upon a complete misunderstanding of the character of Sajja- 
laka and an utter disregard of the context. Their transla¬ 
tion would make us think that Sajjalaki was defying the 
wise and justifying his robbery by calling it daring and 
heroism, whereas he is dejected—mark the stage-direction 
sanirvedam, viciuiya —and is repenting of the act before he 
has committed it. He is not going to kill any one—do 
sahasa (p. 94). Rather than call the wise, wiseacres, he is 
inclined to agree with their view, for he is only a robber by 
compulsion and not by choice, and a brahmana, too ‘born in 
a happy and contended family* (IV 4b) and speaks Sanskrit. 
He is trying to ease his conscience by arguing with himself 
that even in famy is preferable to servility and that Asvat- 
thaman did such a thing of old. We have to remember in 
this context that he is trying to ransom his sweet-heart, who 
is a slave. This is the only reason for this dare-devil act and 
so he tells lainly to his sweet-heart — | 

\% * q-qrH**, !” pp. 93 and 94. 

(See also IV. 4, and p. 90). Therefore it is a fundamental 
mistake the translators have committed in taking “sr 
as “srHf, 

Now the difficulty of interpreting kdmam, and/w in the 
third line is quite imaginary. Thnre is no need to transpose 
the second and third pcidas. The first two lines together 
form a clause, the third line is the main sentence and the 
fourth another sentence; Dr. Johnston himself suggests 
such a construction, but thinks it necessary to emend the 
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text to vkvaste hi na , with two negatives, and even then 
rejects it as an ‘inferior’ alternative. But all this confusion 
arises as I have pointed out above by a misunderstanding 
of the context. Following GS/s commentary—which scho¬ 
lars too often have neglected—we get at the true meaning 
of the stanza. It might be rendered thus : ‘‘The wise may 
call it low, this business when folks are asleep, on the score 
that getting the better of the trustful by deceitful means is 
never heroism, but violence. Nevertheless 

19. Page 74. rasr fiSnj 

&r osvnfJr !*• 

“ I cannot sleep any more than a Buddhist monk that’s 
made an assignation with a servant-girl”. WS. 

Dr. Johnston thinks (ibid. p. 117) that this has re¬ 
ference to ‘‘the practice ofjagarilca ••• keeping awake at night 
to induce mystic meditation,” that kattajjhaka is equivalent 
to “ karaniyci ” in the formula of Arhatship”, that safiJceta is 
a synonym for samvrti ‘truth as seen by ordinary men,’ 
“worldly usage 7 , and that the root ric here means ‘to purify.’ 
He would therefore translate, “like a Buddhist monk who 
has been emancipated from worldly knowledge by following 
the path to Arhatship.” 

Prof; M. Hiriyanna writes in the course of a com¬ 
munication about Dr. Johnston’s interpretation: “ It is far¬ 
fetched, especially as it involves taking satihta as equivalent 
to samvrti . I prefer the explanation of Ganapati Sastri; but 
it is not at all necessary to amend the text as he has done. 
The same meaning can be got from the reading given at the 
foot of page 56 in the first edition—I have 
consulted a MS. of the play found in the Madras 
Oriental Library and it contains this reading and not the 
other. The form for a ‘maid-servant' is no doubt 

somewhat out of the way; but it is quite correct (see Pa^iini, 
ITI. ii. 20),” According to this sutra we can have forms 
l\k^ prdi§d1cara .‘one who promptly does what he is directed 
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to do’ vacanakara ‘one who regularly.to do’ 
and vacanakara ‘one who regularly does what he is 
told.’ In the same way we can have forms like Icartavyakara 
and -loan* 

There are also other reasons why Dr. Johnston’s explan¬ 
ation seems far-fetched. Ufa labhdmi ia more correctly 
translated as ‘I don’t get sleep* or ‘I cannot sleep.’ The 
Yidusaka says he cannot get sleep and not that he ‘will not 
sleep’ or that he 4 is not sleeping,’ which is what we would 
expect if the reference was to a monk keeping his vow. Un¬ 
less we find a phrase like this used elsewhere in Buddhistic 
writings, it is rather difficult to accept this interpretation of 
Dr .Johnston as a whole. Even if we accept the reading 
and explain the troublesome word kattavvaJca 
in the Buddhistic sense, we may still translate, ‘‘like a 
Buddhist monk whose assignation had been upset by his reli¬ 
gious duties.” The translation of WS. is perhaps more in 
keeping with the context where the Yidusaka finds the 
charge of the casket from which he cannot escape too «bur¬ 
densome and is unable to get even a “ wink of sleep. In 
other words he is trying to sleep whereas the Buddhist 
monk would be trying to keep awake. And after all, this 
gibe against Buddhist monks, even if deserved, is not so 
much to vilify them as to raise a laugh. 

20. Page 75. III. 10 cd. 

<fnr«r # ^ =sr u” 

u Tomorrow the neighbours will foregather with long 
and gloomy faces to discuss my errors and the skill of my 
work. 0 WS. 

This interpretation is the same as that of GS., but it is 
perhaps wrong. Sajjalaka is describing his skill in breaking 
open walls. The sense seems to be this : The neighbours 
that flock to this place tomorrow to show sympathy, will 
forget their visadcc and begin to discuss the merits or other¬ 
wise of my work. This is the most natural thing for neigh¬ 
bours whose sympathies are not quite unmixed with other 
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feelings. GS.’s interpretation o£ fejpsr as seems a 

bit strained. The ordinary meaning of nimukha itself will 
do in this case. 


21. Page 91. 


After committing the theft Sajjalaka comes out to 
Vasantasena’s house. Entering and not finding Madanika he 
shrewdly conjectures that she must be with her mistress 
inside. Then he calls out to her. Dr. Sukthankar who thinks 
that here is another defect in construction remarks as follows 
(ibid. p. 67) : “Under these circumstances it is the height 
of indiscretion to stand outside the house of the heroine and 
shout for his mistress at the top of his voice.” I do not 
know what makes Dr. Sukthankar say this in face of the 
following line — 

i srftsmSr i .” 

Besides sabdapayami need not mean ‘shouting at the 
top of one’s voice.’ 

22. Page 102. 

snc i” 


Are these the same ornaments as those that Sajjalaka 
has brought, or are they different ones ? She might he 
wearing different ones today for he has not yet handed them 
over to her. But he does not seem to do it at all ! Therefore 
we have to assume that she took her jewels from him and 
instead of wearing them herself straight way decorated 
Madanika with them. Her generosity does not at all sur¬ 
prise us for we have already witnessed another such instance. 
She feels so happy now in the expectation of the fulfilment 
of her love that she freely shares that happiness with the 
voung lovers. Now in the Mrcch . these are the very orna. 
ments that Caradatta is accused of stealing. Therefore we 
cannot;be sure how Bhasa developed his own plot although 
Sudraka i9 not likely to have made many changes in his 
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original, seeing how closely he has followed it so far (gee 
later, note 24 and 25. and mark the veiled threat of Sakara, 
p. 34). 

23. Page 3 02. 1V. 7. 

“5R: f^wr I 

vietas sfrsw m\\ ” 

“The man who looks for recompense does but 
gain-calamity. May destruction fall on those that hate 
them, either him or the lady.” W$. 

The translation here is entirely wrong. We are not 
concerned now with the benefactor but with the one who has 
been benefitted—-in other words, not with the upakarta but 
with the upakrta. spgqapr*r$fr means therefore one who seeks 
to make return for a favour or to show gratitude. Such a 
one finds his reward only in calamities to his benefactor. Far 
•from wishing it, Sajjalaka says, strt mtl and wishes -it 
fsf*can*R — mark eva. Besides it would be ungenerous on his 
part to assume that his benefactor looks for recompense. We 
must observe that he says STFtf even before he gives ex¬ 
pression to the above sentiment. In this connection we may 
refer to a stanza quoted by Appayya Dxksita in his Kuva~ 
layananda under anujnalavhkara : a quotation of unknown 
origin, supposed to be addressed by fema to Hanuman— 

The meaning of this stanza at any rate, which is evidently 
based upon that of Bhasa, is clear. A benefactor may expect 
praiyupakara , but surely he does not desire (hanks) vipatti. 
So if any one should desire it, it must be the upakrta , for 
then he can find an opportunity to help his saviour. B^ma 
would much rather forget Hanuman’s service than wish for 
an opportunity to make recompense, 

24 Page 103. “ftai fr, i” 

This is probably some idiom which is not so alive How 
as it was in Bhasa’s time. This may even have been a 
name of this fragment of the (7., even as we have a fragment 
of the Pratijfiayaugandharaycma known as the _ If 
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it had occurred at the end—and Bhasa could have easily put 
it there—it might have served as a kind o£ maUgala to the 
play. But the play as we have id is undoubtedly a fragment 
(c£. V. S. Sukthankar, QJMS, IX. 1918, pp. 181 ££,). The 
love-story of Carudatta and Vasantasena has just begun 
and it seems incredible that the play could end here. This 
no doubt represents a definite stage in the action of the 
drama .andi hence the existence of a fragment like this. 

25. Now can we say that the politif motif 1 was absent 
in the Carudatta and that it is purely the work of Sudraka 
(Keith, SJct. Drama, p. 133)? No doubt Ary aka’s name 
has not occurred so far. But Bhasa might have introduced 
it later. He must have had had some such thing in view, for 
how can the King’s brother-in-law be punished except by the 
over-throw of the King ? It is possible that the Carudatta 
was cut into two plays by the actors and in the first part of 
the play which is preserved to us, the reference to the politi¬ 
cal motif was removed. This seems probable, seeing the way 
single acts of Sanskrit plays have been preserved in Malabar. 
Or this motif could easily have been introduced by Bhasa 
later on. Sudraka might have introduced it in the fourth 
act itself for the sake of greater effect and closer unity. 
It might be thought that the words of Sajjalaka suggest that 
he might come to the rescue of Carudatta when he is in 
trouble. Neither Sajjalaka nor anyone else helping Caru¬ 
datta I think could be effectual, for Sahara is not merely 
wicked but also powerful and the King is not evidently 
willing to chastise him. Even if the crime were discovered 
to have been committed by Sahara himself, by Vasantasena 
herself making her appearance and accusing him - he is not 
likely to be punished so long as the present King continues 
to rule. On the other hand, Vasantasena herself might be 
punished for bringing a false accusation against the King’s 
brother-in-law. It seems to me essential that Sakara should 
be made powerless and this can be achieved only by a revo¬ 
lution. Therefore it is more than probable that the political 
motif formed part of the original Carudatta . 


l.ol. BelvAlkar, ibid. 



SAINT VILVAMANGALA. 

Ra.o Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulltjr S. Paramesvara 
Aitar, m. a., b. l. 

The name o£ Vilvamangala, alias KrsnalTla&uka, is 
intimately known and profoundly revered throughout India, 
as a distinguished Vaisnava saint and poet. Mr. 0. 0. 
Gangoly, in his paper published in the Makviya Com- 
memomtion Volume, deservedly calls him the Jayadevaof 
the south and says that “he belongs to the whole of India.” 1 
I propose, in the present paper, to discuss the problems re¬ 
lating to his date, birth-place and literary career. 

Some scholars consider that there were three Vaisna- 
vite devotees under the common name of Vilvamangala. 
According to them, the first of them, who wrote Srikrsna - 
karnamrta , lived in the 9 th century, the second, who wrote 
the Pr&krta-kavya , Snctnham , and other works, in the I3th 
century, and the third, who was a contemporary of Mana- 
veda, the Zamorin of Calicut who wrote Kri§na§taka, in 
the 17th century A. C* Similarly, there are scholars who 
would variously make Vilvamangala a native of Bengal, of 
AndhradeSa, of Gujerat and of Kerala. My own view is 
that there was only one Vilvamangala, that he lived from 
Cir. C. 1220 to 1300 A. C., and thatjhe was born atPuttafl- 
cira in the taluk of Parur in North Travancore. 

It has been the fashion among writers in Kerala to as¬ 
cribe even works written in the 19th century to Vilva¬ 
mangala. For instance, in a Sanskrit work named Kerald- 
cdr ad Ipika narrating the legends which have gathered 
round certain temples of Kerala, the name of Rani Gauri 
LakshmT Bayi, who ruled over Travancore from 1810 to 
1815 A. C., is found mentioned ; ana yet it is stated that 
that work was composed by Vilvamangala for the benefit of 

L. Pandit Malaviy* Commemoration Volume, p, 285-6, 
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Vlra Kerala Varma, a ttaja of Kolattunad.in North Malabar. 2 
I need hardly say that the anonymous author of this wor^ 
introduced the name of Vilvamangala to invest it with a 
certain amount of hoariness and consequential holiness. 

From a verse in Srikrsnakarnamfta, we learn that the 
name of the mother and the father of Llla^uka, the author of 
that poem, were Nil! and Damodara, respectively, and that 
his preceptor was IsSnadeva . 2 In a minor work of LilaSuka, 
viz,, Balakrsnastotra, the name of Isanadeva is repeated ; 
that of another Guru by name Adityaprajna is added; NllTand 
Damodara are again mentioned as the author’s parents ; and 
Kaghave§ana is said to have been a friend of the author. It 
is further stated that LllaSuka was a worshipper of Siva at 
Irichur do the Cochin State. 4 There is thus clear 
evidence to prove that one and the same poet was the author 
of SrTk{.*snakarnamrta and Balakrisnastotra. 

2 a$r writer: i 

qreRww w n” 

The ffeais of Travaneore are addressed in nopnlar parlaDce as Maharaja# 
and hence the use of the word ‘ ’ in the above verse. ’ 

TNfl 33 W^I- 

This is the Kerala version of the verse. The Andhra version, published 
at 8rirangam with the commentary of Papayallsya Snri, is in-oorreot 
and necessarily provokes the commentator to resort to untenable ex¬ 
planations. 

4. <e f?r©$ $a<jr«fcrt wrm; i 

spprafc 3 ^ ^TT^fn^ \\ 

•. ... n 



TTR^ | 1 ” 

Dak$i$& Kail&sa (Mat Tenk&ila) is a well-known synonym of Trichur- 
weif-knuvvu name among Namblitiri wonjon. 
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1 shall first refute the arguments advanced in favour of 
the view that the author of Srlkrisnakarnamrta lived in the 
9th century A. 0* It is, in the first place, alleged that 
Vilvamafigala consecrated the temple of Srlpadmanabha in 
Trivandrum. This is clearly wrong, since the temple existed 
even earlier than the 9th century, and the saint who is said 
to have installed the image of Srlpadmanabha therein is 
DivSkara, a Brahman of (Tolude&a) 8 outh Canara . 6 The 
second argument is that the Prakrfa poem, SrScinhom t also 
known as Govindabhi§eke, contains a verse from which it 
may be inferred that Lilasuka was a disciple of PadmapSda, 
the disciple of SaAkarScftrya. That verse is quoted 
below : 



Vi fiRTT^T 11° 

The poem is completed in 12 cantos, of which the first 
8 were composed by Yilvamahgala, and the remaining 4 by 
his disciple Durgaprasadayati, who was obviously a native 
of Muktisthala, which is the Sanskritised .equivalent of Muk- 
kola in Cochin about 10 miles to the south of T?p- 
prangode. 6 Durgaprasadayati has stated that he completed 
the poem after the death of Vilvamangala. To revert now 
to the verse excerpted, I concede that the second line of it 
lends itself to the interpretation that Lilasuka. was a disciple 
of. Padmapada. . But according to, Kerala tradition, Padma- 
pada. founded the Asrama known as . Tekkematham in 

ti” 

( AnantaiayamJr.fetramdhGtmyQ >)• 

6. .“'Mnktisthala has no king to do with Purl. ’ V i<h Mr. BamikrisW 
KavL’s paper in the journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, \ r ol II, page 68*. It is an oft-recurring name in lie Sanskrit 
works of Kerala, and means Mfikkola g reat aD( j 

grammarian, Melputtttr Nar&yapa Bhaftatiri, died there. 
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Trlchur, and hence all those who were ordained as the 
Sanyasins o£ that Math could, in a remote and indirect 
manner, lay claim to his discipleship. Vilvamangala is 
known to have been a Sanya sin of Tekkematham. 7 Accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation challenged by me, Vilvamangala 
should have been the author of both Karnamyta and SrT- 
cinham, but that is not the position of the scholars referred 
to by me. There may, however, be others who are likely to 
be inclined to put SrTcinham also as the work of the Lllg- 
suka of the 9th century, although by doing so they will have 
to admit that the saint was a grammarian also, since Sri- 
cinham has been composed to illustrate the rules of Vara- 
ruci’s Prakj:tapraka§8. It is with a view to meeting the 
arguments of those persons, if any, that I have ventured to 
give the above explanation. 

I may here point out that one verse which is now in¬ 
cluded in Kamamrta is quoted by Ksemendra in his 
Aucityavicaracarca, as an illustration of Adbhutarasa. 
That verse is the following :— 

ssr fron? qrarc? gsrtft i 

smut mm m km: \\” 

Ksemendra, however, not only does not say that it is the 
Work of Ltlalruka, but on the other hand points out that it 
was written by Chandaka, who, like himself, is a poet of Kash* 
mere. The same verse is found anonymously quoted by 
SSrangadhata in his Paddhati and b} 7 Vallabhadeva in his 
SubhasitavalT. SSrangadhara quotes four verses from Vilva* 
mahgala’s works and specifically states that the author of 
those verses is Srlvilvamangalacaia^a. His Paddhati was 
composed in 1363 A. C.and if he had known that the verse 
’ was the saint’s he would not have ascribed it to 

7, foifljikkuttan Tampur&n’s. ‘Keral&m*, p. 163 Vide also his paper oft 
Pad*iap&d&cS.rya ic Mangalodayam (1086 M- E ) p. 342. et. ttfy 
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ah anonymous source. Again, SrTdharadasa, who was a 
poet of the court of Laksmanasena of Bengal and who 
compiled his Sadukfcikarnamyta in 1205 A. C., quotes five 
verses from the Mukundamala of the Keraliya poet Kula- 
fcekhara Alvar, mentions that three of them were actually 
written by ‘SrikulaSekhara’ and treats the remaining two as 
anonymous. It is passing strange that, in a poetic anthology 
of Bengal, which quotes several verses of Jayadeva and 
which accords preferential treatment to Kula§ekhara Alvar, 
no mention should be made of Yilvamangala or SrTkrsna- 
karnamyta. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether the 
Radhskrsna cult, which was to attain unique prominence 
in Bengal from the ICth century onwards, and which is 
picturesquely held up for worship in Srlkysnakarnamyta, 
had any position worth mentioning and whether Brahma* 
vaivarta , the latest of the Puranas, in which it is advocated 
for the first time, had become popular in Kerala, in the 9th 
century A. C. 

I shall now explain how the above verse of Chandaka 
got mixed up with those actually composed by Llla§uka in 
SrTkrsnakarnamyta, The tradition in Kerala is that this 
Karnefmfta comprises only 303 verses, as will be apparent 
from the following verse found in old manuscripts ; 

q garg fot snprrar fait 

«ror ii 

Nevertheless, the Keralapittha itself consists of .336 
Verses. The Andhra version is different from the Kera- 
Ilya and is made up of 329 verses. The YanT Vilas Edi* 
tion and the Cochin Devaji Bhimaji Edition (the earliest 
Kerala edition) differ Very widely. Apparently a number of 
stray verses in praise of Krspa composed not only by 
LTlft&uka, but algo by other authors like Chandaka, sur¬ 
reptitiously got into the text of Karpairjrta in later times 
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Who was Xsanadeva, the Guru of Yilvamahgala ? 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri refers to an Isana- 
siva of the Mattamayura Math, who lived in Dhar in North 
India, and that one of his disciples, Vairocana, compiled a 
work by name Pratisthadarpanam in 882 M. E. I do not 
think that this is the Isanadeva referred^ to by Lllasuka, 
There was another Isanasiva who wrote Iiamiivagurudeva - 
paddhati, published under the authority of the Travancore 
Government, and another work by n&me Siddhahtcisara, and 
who was for some time at Chidambaram in the reign of 
Kulottunga Chola III (1176-1218). 8 Possibly this Is5- 
nasiva was a Keraliya who in his old age taught Vilvaman- 
gala There were also others known ask IsSanadevas and 
the identification is difficult. 

I shall next refer to the other works of Til vamahgala. 
I have already stated that SrTcinham is a poem written with 
the express object of illustrating the rules enunciated in 
VararucT’s Prakrtaprakasa. Another Jgrammatical work 
of Yilvamangala is PurusoJccira , a commentary on Daiva, 
with which the Trivandrum Sanskrit series was commenced. 
PanisakSra refers to Bopadeva by name, and Bopadeva 
lived in the latter half of the 18th century. Saya$a, who 
lived in the 14th century, refers in his turn to Pumsakara , 
From all this it may be inferred that Yilvamangala lived in 
the 13tl\ century. His date may be approximately fixed as 
1220 to 1300 A. C. My friend, Mr. M. Bamakrislxna Kav), 
whose patient research and persevering elucidation of the 
contents of several unpublished Sanskrit Manuscripts 
deserve the. warm-hearted appreciation of all orientalists, 
states that Vilvamangala, who quotes from Bhoja’s Saras- 
Vattkanthabharana in Purusakara, has written an elaborate 
commentary on it by name Krsnollldvinoda , besides two 

8* Myaote Gazette, Vol. II. 

One Is&nasena is also mentioned by Df. ttultBch and another ty 

V fcllabhadeva in iSubhcifitdvali. 
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other original works, viz., Subantasafiirajya and T inant a- 
sdmrajya J* I hixve not seer, these. There is no doubt that 
he was a distinguished gramma rain. I think that I have ad¬ 
duced enough reasons to'show that it is needless to presume 
the existence of two Yilvamangalas, [also known as Krspa- 
lila&ukas, both of whom were devotees of Kirsna as also 
great poets and Vfiiyakaranas, one of whom lived in the 9 th 
and the other in the 13th century. 

Vilvamangala was also known as KodanqLamangala. 
‘Villa’ is the Tamii-Malayalam equivalant of Koda^tja (a 
bow) and the house of the poet was not only called Vilvama- 
ngala, but also Villumangala. Both the names are referred 
to in SrTcinham by Durgaprasada. 10 Vilvamangala com¬ 
posed several stotras, mostly in praise of Srlkrsna, but 
a few also in praise of other Hindu Deities. His Abhina - 
vakaustubhamala and Daksi?ia murtistava have been pub¬ 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series; Daksi^amurti- 
stava is a Sivastotra. I have been recently able to unearth 
another stotra of his in praise of Durga, who is the presiding 
Deity of Ariyannurkavu in Cochin State. That stotra is 
published as annexure I to this paper. Mr. Ramakrishna 
l£avi states that stotras have been composed by the saint in 
praise of Ganapati, Ramacaadra, etc., and of religious 
places like VrndSvana. Aufrecht, in his Catalogue Cat- 
alagorum, mentions some other stotras also as having been 
composed by him. Viz,, (1) Krsiiabalacarita, (2) Krsnan- 
hika Kaumudl, (3) Govmdastotra, (4) Balakrsnakrld <%- 
kavya, (h) Vilvamafigalastotra and (6) Govindaikavimsatika. 
It is only after a perusal of all these works that one can say 
whether there is any duplication in the enumeration of his 
works in this paper. His Bdlagopalastuti , still unpublished, 

9. Journal of the Andhra Historical Beseoroh Sooiety, Vo]. Ill, p. 67. 

10 . 

*nr ^ 

nirarsw: ii ” '(@Rf 
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has been mentioned by Mr. 0. C. Gangoly, as already stated. 
With reference to the pictorial manuscript of this work dis¬ 
covered by him, he states : “Anyhow the manuscript 
offers significant evidence of a happy link between the liter- 
ary and the graphic arts at a period of Indian culture where 
the artist and the literary man met on a common platform in 
a harmonious unity—the two forms of culture living and 
growing under the inspiration of a religious fervour,” 
Another Bdlakrsnastotrci of his, which has been discovered 
by the Curator for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts 
in Travancore, has been scrutinised by me, and some verses 
from that poem are published as Annexure II to this paper, 
Bhdvandmukura is a further work discovered by our Curator, 
and some verses from that poem, also in praise of Srikps^ia, 
are published as Annexure III. Kalavadha is a kavya in 
three cantos describing the legend of the death of Yama at 
the hands of Siva, as also the residence of Siva at Trippran- 
gode in South Malabar at the special request of MarJran- 
deya. 11 Tripprangode is near TirunavSi, the well-known 
Yaisnava shrine in South Malabar. He himself has stated 
in Karnamrta that he was originally a Saiva, but became a 
devotee of Krsna later. 

Yilvamangala was also a Vedantist, He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on Sankara’s Bhasya on the Kenopanisat by name 
Safikarahrdayangama . He composed a work known as 
Rramadipikd , inculcating the secrets of the worship of SrT- 
krsnu. Vasudeva, the author of the Tantrika work Rahasya- 
gopdla-tantra- cintamani , refers to him as a Sampradgya- 
pravartaka. 12 He also mentions Bhavatr3ta, Raghavananda. 


11. “ m Jrrfej 

fScfigT: i 

fire: 

SpfaSRT tl ” 

12. i 
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Midhava, etc.* as.his successors in that sampradSya. Bha- 
vatrata is a name common only among the NampUtiri Brah¬ 
mans of Kerala. Raghavananda is the well-known author of 
Krsfyapadt, a commentary on Srimadbhdgavata y and some 
minor commentaries such as those on Laghustuti , Muhunda - 
mala and Paramarthasdra . 

From all these references it will be clear that Vilva- 
mangala alias Kj^lilaSuka, was a native of Kerala. He 
was also the disciple of two other persons in addition to 
Isanadeva and Adityaprajfia, Viz., Ointamani and Soma- 
giri. 13 Commentators like Rgmacandra Budhendra give 
currency to the story that Ointamani was the mistress of 
Llla&uka in his youthful days and that it was from her 
that he received his first lessons on devotion to Kysna. 
This story is picturesquely developed in Bhaktamald , the 
author of which locates both Ointamani and Somagiri in 
the Krishna District. The inference that the saint might 
have been an Andhra has arisen out of these references ; but 
in face of the incontrovertible facts that Vilvamangala was 
a sanyasin of Tekkematham in Trichur, that he wrote Kala - 
vadha to perpetuate the glory of Siva of Tjrpprangode, and 
that he also composed a stotra in praise of Durga, the 
presiding deity of Ariannurkavu, this version cannot be 
believed. Although there is a tradition in Kerala fixing 
the site of the house of Ointamani at Kakkatturutti near 
Cranganore. I do not quite see why - the Bhatctamdld 
version should be wholly brushed aside. Possibly our 
saint was a wanderer from his early days and visited dif¬ 
ferent spots in India. In later life his Gaftapatistotra is 
said to have been written at Dorasamudra and his Sankara- 
hrdayaiigama at Benares. His connection with Cint§- 
ma$i in AndhradeSa might, therefore, have been a fact. 
Somagiri was possibly an Andhra saint who initiated him in 

13. ^rftsrciiRr 17 

P&p&yallaya Supports it, but doe* not omit to say that' Ointamani 
may also be taken as a word qualifying Somagiri. 
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vedantic philosophy. Vilvamangala is connected with 
(iujerat merely because the germs of Valla bhacaya’s 
pu§timSrga form of vaisnavite worship are found in his 
devotional hymns; and it is alleged that he was a native of 
Bengal for the mere reason that those hymns gave an 
impetus to the spread of the Caitanya cult in that province. 
It has, however, to be remembered that before the days of 
Caitanya in the 16th century, the works of Vilvamangala 
were not popular in Bengal. 

The fact that Vilvamangala was a native of Kerala 
raises her stature by several inches, and that is the justifi¬ 
cation I plead for reading a paper on him and his works 
before the present session of the Oriental Conference which 
holds its sittings for the first time in this part of the 
country, at Trivandrum. It is a matter of pride to the 
people of Travancore that Caitanya-candra worshipped 
in the temples of Tiruvattar, Trivandrum and Varkalai, and 
that it was from the first of these places that he secured a 
copy of Brahmasamhita on which his cult was mainly based, 
Brahmasamhita was annotated by Rupagosvami, the wel- 
known holy mate of Bengal, who was a disciple of Cai¬ 
tanya. 
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A FORGOTTEN COMMENTARY ON THE 
KAVYAPRAKlgA. 


PaoJ. S. Bhattacharya, m. a. 


Srldhara, better known and referred to as the Sandhi - 
vigrahika by his illustrious successors such as Can^TdjJsa 
and SrTvidyacakravartin, the works of which latter have now 
seen the light, 1 has referred in his masterly and elaborate 
commentary 2 on the Kdvyaprakaia , called the Kavyapra - 
kaiaviveka to an older commentator Vacaspati Mi£ra, whom 
he quotes in two passages of his own work. The first re¬ 
ference 3 is in connect;on with the interpretation of the 
verse and the second 4 in connection with the 

well known verse of the Meghaduta 5Pdqi?rqdT. 

Later commentators have referred to Vacaspati Misra, in 
connection with a minor point in his explanation of a third 
very well known verse (of the Vikramorvailya) sr^ir: 

Vacaspati Misra is a name to conjure with (sarvar 
t antra sv at antra) and with a blatant self complacence that 

1. Ca*4ldasaa’ KavyapraJcasadipiJca edited by the writer of this paper 
in the Princess of Wales Sarasvatl Bhavana Series Vol. I (No. 46) and the 
other edited by late M. M. T. G-a&apati Sastri and K. S- Sastri from (Trivand¬ 
rum, 1921'). 


2. A complete transcript copy of this work is with the writer of this 
paper and he Slopes to publish it soon. 


3. dT<ft defied 



.. ••• dTd^n%ftr«rr: i 


mi mi 

efelmd *n**qitfasn: 1 


5. PnfarcFrt ssrqfadidfifcr- 
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hardly brooks any contradiction, though it betrays a tabgi* 
ble lack of historic sense, has indulged on the ascription of 
views to the celebrated master-mind of the 9thcentury which 
he could hardly have subscribed to. 

The next pre-eminent commentator Candid a sa refers in 
these two very places to the views of Vacaspati, whom he 
quotes in his own manner with an imparted halo round his 
name calling him prdczna in one case (6) and Sarvatantra - 
vid in another 7 and drawing a distinction between the 
views of the old and the new interpreters in both. These 
references bear repetition, as they profess to quote from Vacas* 
pati’s work, which Srldhara had done in a rather different 
language. This difference need not cause any dispute, for 
as we know, it was almost a fashion to quote works from 
memory or from second-hand references. The fail 

.) in the first reference dismisses all contro¬ 
versy about authentic or authoritative reference. Vig va¬ 
ns tha in his Kdtyaprakaiadarpana presumably in these 
/*’* ■ 1 * " * * 1 " r 
ssraJftivp'taRPreiraL (?) crratra tftwriftrciJrrat. ft-g-sraSni ^ 

raref 

I It lifts got to be emphasised th&t Siidhara is a well informed 
MimaifcBaka of no mean order. The ref erence by is to Bhoja, 

the author of the Sara svatlfcaziik&bharana (Vide K&vyam&l& Edn. P. 314). 

6. q^qfcr^r*^^ ^T^ferwicrurw ?rq- 

irens^fi^i »i?rr«sfn& srrtNFrt 

qmqftrfasrs » ( p ‘ 17 ) 

I Cao^Id&fia with his predilection for philosophical 

Writers as is evident from his occasional oitations from the Khad&nakhaiidi i- 
Jchad^a of Srihar§ft (whose incisive style and manner he has copied to a 
degree of nicoty) might have been confusing this’V&oaspati with the cele¬ 
brated philosopher - a confusion which is however unwarranted by the manner 
of references in Sridhara’s work. 
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^e?y places, following his illustrious relation (Carujidasa), 
whom he has laid under contribution in no mean measure in 
his commentary as well as his original well-known work, 
the Sohityadarpana 8 has cited the views of this autho¬ 
rity. Amongst later and quite modern commentators 
Bhlmasena DTksita in his Sudhasagara? has referred to h : m. 


A very late writer, who quotes from the commentaries 
on the A. P. by SrTvatsalafichana Bhattacarya, Paramananda 
Cakravartin, Jayarama Nyayapancanana (which works are 
now all available in manuscripts) in his work, the Ekasas - 
tyalankaraprakada 10 , has a distinct reference to this 
Vacaspatimisra as a commentator in the matter of deciding 
the interpretation of the term in the verses?^: 

. • a text in which other commentators have not 

referred to him* 


(8) srfa ^ TOP 5 ?: ^ TcfqR $1% ... prefaced 

by the Statement ; , (1) 

(P- 523 4th Edn. Jivananda). Iu such citations there can be no hint even of 
things bearing on Alankara literature directly. 

9. 147. stsr.. %r: fifcra i 

(Ghowkhamba Sanskrit Series.) 


10 . 515 s««rt 

i F oii& (7 a in 

manuscript No- 555 Asiatic Society of Bengal—Government collection-) This 
work which is in the form of a commentary on the 10th ull&sa of the Edtfyck- 
pralcdta is meant to justify Mamma-fca’s enumeration of the artkdlanjcdra s in 
the face of the growing tendency in later writers to multiply them ever and 
anon (e* g« in the popular work Kuvalaydnancla )• In folia I C we read 


‘m: 




aqtprar I 
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All these would go to establish the existence of a com¬ 
mentator who was looked upon as au authority .and the loss 
of whose work might well be regarded as something to be de- 
plored. There is one point to be noted to which these refer¬ 
ences draw our pointed attention which is countenanced by 
the text of Sridbara’s commentary and which indicates some¬ 
thing like a cleavage between the views of the Kashmirian 
school and these of their more or less affiliated authors; and 
this which, as is quite likely, was well pronounced amongst 
the less aes thetic and more sturdy dialecticians that sprang up 
in and around Mithila in the wake of the revival of Nyaya 
studies. We have in the works of Bhoja, Hemacandra and 
his Jaina confreres (and earlier still in the commentary of 
Namisadhu on the Kavyalaiikara of Rudrata) as well as in' 
the manner of treatment in Jayadeva’s Candraloha , a point 
of approach which is distinct from, sometimes diametically 
opposed to, that of the Kashmirian tradition espoused by 
Abhinavagupfca, Mamma ta and their followers- All the three 
passages noted above occur as illustrated in the works of 
Bhoja and his remarks thereon 11 may be compared and 
studied as sidelights 12 to the view pointsiadumbrated in the 
citations from this Vacaspati Misra. 

11. The difference relating to the third passage is more or less of a 
technical nature and has been coted already. Tho verse •.« *9 


used as an illustration in the Sfhgclrvkpralcaia (XXIV- 26) of vipratoriihha and 
is mean to illustrate the shades of difference of meaning of upagargas . In the 
Comment on the Sardsvatikanfticzbh arct ?ia emphasis is laid on the maturity of 
affection sftfg;), (Vide P. 539 K5.vyamal& Edn.) In the K> P • 

text emphasis is laid oh the 8apaketu1cat& however. 

12. The comments in the SdrasvatfkafyTiabharaiia (Kavyaro&Ia Edn. 
Pp, 468 and 4V0):— (ft# in the 

printed text is a misprint) 

?rr$re i” 




aisT^t 3*n 





prove that Bhoja and his followers would regard the verse as a case of 
Vdbhsda (non-concealment) foreign to the nature of vyanjana emphasised by 
the Phvani —school 
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The three prominent Vacaspati Misras, whom we know 
from catalogue entries and published works are the master 
philosopher (sarvatantraso atantra ) "Vacaspati, who lived circa 
850 A.C.and the two Smrtwiibandha writers of that name, 
both of whom are later than the works in which these refer¬ 
ences are found. (Srldhara, the author of the K u P. Viveka , 
falls between 1150 and 1280 ; the Smrtikar as being so late as 
the 15th and 16th centuries a. c.) The first is barred out 
from all considerations. While the K\ P. is a w T ork of the 
11th century (1050 or thereabouts), the works on which it 
was based and from which it drew illustrations, particularly 
the Kavya- kautuaka of Bhattatota, the Sahrdayadarpana of 
Bhattanayaka and the Dhvanyalokalocana of Abhinavagupta 
cannot by any strech of imagination be taken to so early a 
date 13 and this, by the way, would rest on the gratui¬ 
tous assumption that this Vacaspati Misra wrote comment¬ 
aries or glosses on such works, which assumption tradition is 
not likely to support. From the manner of reference to his 
views in the commentary of Srldhara, where he is mentioned 
simply as Vacaspatimisra and not even with an honorific 
epithet it would appear that he was a senior not much dis¬ 
tant in time and there is just the likelihood that he belonged 
to his part of the Indian continent which w r as not improbably 
Mithila. It is noteworthy that the late writers, who in¬ 
troduce him, know him almost always from second-hand 
quotations und that no Kasmirian writer or for the matter of 
that no South Indian authority utilises his views- His re¬ 
marks are not found discussed when important issues and 
general questions of principle which figure so prominently 
in this nibandhci work ( K . P.) are involved, In any case 
we can readily assert that whatever was acceptable in his 
comments was utilised by his successors near about. That 
his name did not linger long amongst scholars and com¬ 
mentators is quite evident and this in itself is sufficient to 

13. Moreover there is an insurmountable difficulty and that is ia 
cmnection with the verse ... (whichthis Vacaspatimisra 

sommenta on), which does not occur in the early Dhvani works, including the 
PTivanpalohi of Anandavardhana, 
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prove that he did not enjoy that recognition which fell to the 
lot o£ later commentators like SrTdhara, Ca^didasa Vi&va* 
natlia or Govinda Thkakura. 

The commentators on the Kdvyaprakdia that are known 
on unimpeachable evidence to have preceded SrTdhara, who 
was very likely the first to introduce references to this 
authority, are not many. They include Rucaka 14 the 
well known author of the Markkara-sarvcisva , the VyaJcti- 
vivekavivecana and the Sahityamvmdmsa , known by reference 
as works by him (circa 1100 a. c.) and the Jaina compiler 
Manikyacnndrn, the author of the now popularly known 
gloss SanJceta™ a title more fittingly applied to that of 
his predecessor Rucaka. The available commentaries 
(including those known in manuscripts) of a date earlier 
than and very near to that of SrTdhara are those of 
SarasvatTtTrtha, Jayantabhattn, Somesvara and SrTvidya- 
cakravartin and those of Bliaskara and Subuddhi Mi§ra. 
The three latter are barred by time considerations. Subud- 
dhimtera who might have been hit out as one, later meta¬ 
morphosed into Yacaspati Misra, is out of the question. His 
TattoaparlJcsa, a fragmentary manuscript of which is pre¬ 
served in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal collection, 16 

14. Rijoaka's AT. P. Sanketa has been published with notes in English, 
by the present writer in the Calcutta Oriental Journel Vol. II. 1935 (pp. 78)- It 
would appear likely that Ituoaka had before him comments of earlier scholars 
or atleast floating materials, on which he based his remarks and views ( Vide 
pp. d, 13, 25? Cal. Or. Journal). 

15. Published in the Anand&Srama Seiies, Poona and '’also by Dr. 
fehamaaastrin of Mysore. 

16. Manuscript No. 3515 (Folia 69) goes up to the fifth Ullaea. He 
quo;es from the adimas (folia 37) the DhvaniJsrt , Mahimfcbliatta, Abhinava- 
gupta, Dhauika, Bfcattatota etc. ; which goes to show.that he has endeavoured 
to keep to the undefiled traditional sources. It quotes from the late work the 
SafigitaratnaJccira of S&rngadeva as well as from Vifivan&tha. We read in his 
introduction :—(Folia 56)- 

§r*r i” 

(Ref. to the commentary of Candidasa) 

§ 5?TTf5r3rer H ^Tr: U” 

(Ref. to the works of \ igvanatha) 

c ‘arer: i 

gaurrowi weer?? tow ii” 

Ho also quotes from Bhatta (Kura&riala), PSrthasaralhi Mi^ra 
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proves this conclusively. SarasvatTtTrtha, whose native 
country was the Andhradesfl (verse 5 of his introductory 
verses) and who lived in Benares as a scmnyasin of a high 
order, 17 comes very near to the time of Sridhara being 
born in 1242 a. c. and if .the ascription to this Vacaspati 
Misraof ail round scholarship has had any foundation in fact 
and was not the result of mere confusion of names, would 
very well satisfy the pre-requisites 18 esp. as he quotes 
in his commentary on the 8th ullctsa, the views of King 
Bhoja with apparent approbation. A close scrutiny 
of his work can only set at rest this conjecture border¬ 
ing on the range of idle speculations which are prompted 
not merely by his unequalled proficiency in different 
subjects but by his being the author of treatises on 
various sections thereof 19 . His date, which is rather too 
late for his being quoted by Srldhara unless they were 
both contemporaries, separated by a decade or so, is, 
however, a serious block in the way of this ascription 
even if the other requisites are satisfied, Jayantabhayta is 
for that very consideration barred out. Moreover, Srldhara’s 
references would lead us to suppose that this writer lived 
somewhere near Mitbila. where Jayantabhatta was a native 
of Guzrat. Somesvara the author of the Kdvyaprakasddarsa 

17. One of the introductory versus is— 

Sfar snsfaar 3 11” 

18 • In his account of himself we read :— 

^r%r^rr ^r^rersrrclr 
^rf or 5r$rrjjcf tfrqfr ir’ 

This wouM go to justify his being designated as sarvatantrasvalanira- 
But the lower limiting date of Srldhara, which may have to be pushed up to 
1250 a- c. if not earlier, militates against this hazardnous assumption, as also 
his surname miera, a designation which is hardly met with in the names of 
South Indian writers. 

19. He is known to have composed several works like tho SmTtiwtiW * 
and the TarJcafatna- 
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is believed by some 20 to be a native of Kanyakubja and is 
held by others to be the same as the father of Saradatanaya, 
the author of the Bhavapraka&ana 21 living in the early half 
of the 13th century a. c. It would thus ajpear likely that 
while in the course of the two centuries or so that elapsed 
between the composition of the KdvyapraJcasa this work 
had been commented on in South India, Benares, Kanya- 
kubja, not to say of the several commentators 22 in the land 
of its birth there was some noteworthy commentator 23 in 
Mithila or near by who applied himself to this task. It is a 
pity, however, that if Govinda Jhakkura, the author of the 
IL Pradipa who belongs to Mithila, does cot give ub any 
clue to trace any earlier commentator of that country. 

In concluding ve would like to emphasize the out¬ 
standing advantages of a study of the K. P . with the help 
of earlier commentaries thereon. These know the tradition, 24 
give valuable references, hint at the treatises that went 
to the making up of this epoch-making nibandha work of 
Mammata 25 and arc frank and courageous 20 in their criticisms 
of his view points. 

20. Vide introduction to Bhatta V&man&carya’s edition of the K - P• 
(p. 25) (4th impression, 1921). 

21. Vide Introduction (G. 0. S- edn-) 

22. Besides.Rucaka (aria 1100 A- C-), 'who has already been mentioned 
and the predeceases in his line in his own country there were other Kashmirian 
commentators who are referred to as the Kasmirakas by Sridhara. (Vide the 
notes of the editor in the edition of the K - P» Dtpihs of Candidasa p. 13l). 

23. Pak9adhara Mi6ra—Jayadeva Piyusavarsa, who is remembered as 
one of tbe oommontators on the* K&vayjnalasa and is cited by some of the 
later commentators (e. g in the Sud7i&sZgan% p. 438) lined some time after 
1250 a c. and it is therefore unlikely that he could have been quoted by 
Si'Idhara. 

24. The difficulty with later writes like Govinda has been that they 
have often missed the tradition and amuse themselves no less than their 
readers by their clever and intricate ways of expression aDd subtle argumenta¬ 
tion. It has long been the fashion to Inaugurate the study of the AT- P. with 
S‘ioh commentaries. We should new cry halt to this state of.things and thtnk 
that we should end therewhence we so long started. 

25., Ruoaka’s excellent, though .brief, gloss (the SanJcetd) and 
Srldharas oominenis (particularly in ull&eaa III & X) are best evidences- 

26. Vide Rucaka’s and Sridhara’s comments (noted in the AT. P . Diplcq 
edition pp. 23 and 87) and AT,P« SafiTceta (pp. 3, 18). 




SriraSgam uttamanaMbi tirumalainatha 

An unknown Sanskrit Poet of the 15th Century . 
Vidvattama, A. M. Satakopabamanujacharya, M. 0 , L. 

Of the few South Indian Vaisnavite Sanskrit Poets 
of renown, the earliest known is Vedanta De§ika who was 
followed sometimes later by Garudavahana Pandita—SrTni- 
vasacarya, the author of “Divj'a -suri-carita”, a Kavya 
on the lines of “ Raghuvcmsa ” and dealing elaborately with 
the Svayamvara of SrT Andal. 

But in the same Kasyapa Gotra as Garudavahana 
Pandita, Uttamanambi Tirumalainatha of Srlrangam was a 
forelocked “Coliya” SrTvaisnava, who is known to have 
composed the following three Sanskrit Poems (unprinted). 
(1) Ananda LaharT (s) Sawbhagya Laharl — both in praise 
of Sriranganayaki and (3) Laksml Kavya, which were re¬ 
cently discovered by me. 

Laksmlkavya is an epic in 18 cantos dealing with the 
Svayamvara of the Uraiyur Nacciyar, the Chola princess, 
Laksml, who wedded the LORD Sri Ranganatha whose 
festivals are also elaborately described herein. One pecu¬ 
liarity of this work is that that it begins, as does the 
Kumarasambhava, with the word “Asti’\ 

The Laharis above-mentioned, contain 100 slokas each. 
They are commented on by Prativadibhayankara -Sri 
Anna, who was commanded to do so by SrT Manavaja 
Ma:raunigal. The Commentary makes mention of 2 other 
works by the same author named Lavanya Lahari and 
Madhurya Laharl . They have not been discovered till now. 

The details that are known about the author’s life are 
these :— SrT Ranganatha is his family diety. His father’s 
name is CakrarSya. Mother’s name is Laksnal Amraan- 
gar. His alias is Uttamaraya (Colophon of the Kavya'* 



His ancestors as well as his descendants have been hereditary 
trustees o£ Sri Rungaro temple. Like his father’s elder 
brother Uttamaraya, he also received from the (Elephant 
hunting king) Gajavettai Devaraya of Vijayangar, a golden 
sttLpi to be mounted on his house-top, an umbrella of pearls, 
trumpets, double Pandams and other royal paraphernalia. 
He is known to be a great donor. 

From the KOIL-OLUGU, the temple chronicles of 
SrTrangam, it is learnt that he (1) added 22 villages to the 
temple (2) constructed and donated an Ivory Vehicle for the 
LORD (3) performed the Sahasra-kalasa-abisekam (4) built 
a 100 pillar Mail (Japan), east of the Periya Tirumandapam, 
(5) repaired Kottaram, ELLAI Mandapam and Laksml- 
naraya:na temple at Punnaga Tlrtham. 

The Age of Thirumalainatha: He is known to have 
received presents from the Elephant Hunting Devaraya. 
He speaks of Manavala Mamuni, as having only re¬ 
cently passed away, (2) he mentions Venkatesa, son of 
Varacla, the first Anrtan, in his Kavya. I he KOIL-OLUGU 
says that he was performing services referred to above from 
S. S. 1366 (1444 a. d.) 

From the three Sanskrit works mentioned above, tbe 
following informations are available regarding the author’s 
father and his brother. The author’s father is Chakraraya 
whose elder brother is Uttamaraya and younger brother is 
Thimmanar&ya, Uttamaraya is also known as Marga Dasya 
Pati, in memory of his having settled the boundary dispute 
between SrTrangam and Tiruvanaikaval and fixed the route of 
the Procession of Sri Rafiganatha. This Uttamaraya is known 
to have been the trustee of Sri Ra^gam temple and added to 
it villages, jewels, vahanams, ma:pdapams, prakarams, udya- 
nams, festivals, and broad streets. He is known to have 
patronised Vidvans. It is said that he had been presented 
with royal presents by the Gajavettai Devaraya. 
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Chakraraya, the father of -the poet is known to have 
built some small shrines within the temple. He is kown to 
have fed a large number of Brahmins often and endowed 
Agraharams. 

Thimmanaraya, younger brother of the poet’s father, is 
described as having cast off his fabulous wealth, as a serpent 
would its slough, and became a Sanyasin leaving behind him 
three sons : TJttamar3ya, Chakraraya and Krlsnaraya, This 
Timmanaraya is also known to have been proficient in arts 
and music 

Kirsnaraya, the grand-father of the poet is known to 
have rendered valuable services in the temple of Sri 
Kaiiganatha to which he has added some villages. 

N. B..A second copy of the .Laharis mentioned above 

is not yet available. The Kavya is being printed (with the 
help of another copy from Oriental MSS. Library in 
Madras.) By Colonel: Sir T. Desikacharya of Trichy. 



DHAR MA-SURI—His Date & Works, 

E. V. Vira Raghavacharya^m. a., Lecturer and Head 
o£ the Department of Oriental Languages, Pithapur 
Raja 7 s College : President, Telugu & Sanskrit 
Research Society, Cocanada. 

I- Ihe Poet's ancestry and personal details :—Dharma- 

BtLri was a Brahmana of the ‘Harlta-gotra,’ and belieyed to 
have lived at Kathevara near Tenali (Guntur Dt., Madras 
Presidency.) His grand-father, Dharma-sudhl propitiated 
t&vara <by means of his severe ‘tapas’ and obtained as a 
result, a boon that his family should be an uninterrupted 
line of savants’ well-versed in the whole of the ‘Sastraic, 
lore till the seventh generation (S. R. I. 18 sL) Our poet’s 
ancestors were reputed for their deep erudition. They were 
living at Benares and consequently their family was being 
called ‘Varanasi' family. His father’s elder brother ISTara- 
yanavadhani was a literary prodigy and had the title 
c Avadhana-parik^amana-cakravartin , . Defeating a great 
‘savant’ Ramavadhani by name, in ‘Yedic Avadhana’, 
Narayaiia was greatly honoured at the court of Dharma* 
bhupa who respectfully offered to him a planquin, an 
umbrella and a ‘camara’ and bestowed on him the 
title of We cannot at present 

identify this king (S'. JS. I. 21 si.) Naraya^a’s younger 
brother was Parvata-natha-snri, our poet’s father. It is 
said {S. R. I. 22, 23 6l.) that Parvatanatha was a great 
‘savant’in all the ‘Sastras’ and that before an r, assembly 0 f 
scholars he had defeated in literary contest one, Janardana- 
carya and taken from the vanquished-scholar) his proud title 
‘Vadi-kesarl’, at the same time making him renounce his 
title *Mayavadi-bhayankara’. We are not able, to identify 
this Janardana either. Parvatanatha’s younger brother 
Rama Pandita. was a great elocutionist and a sound schola r 
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in all the six systems of Indian philosophy. The poet says 
about himself that he was a master in all the fourteen 
‘Vidyas’ 1 but he was particularly proficient in the ‘Nyaya- 
§astra’ and he did not allow his special attraction towards 
Nyaya’ to deflect his deep love for poetry and poetics. 
Thus he says in his— NaraMsitra-vijaya; (16 si.) ‘era? 

*renP? fiRrci* etc. 


The Poet’s Genealogy. 
Tripurari-Somayajin ParvatT 

i 

Dharmasudhl Nagambika 


NSrayanavadha»I Parvatanatha Rama Pandita 

Yallamamba 

I _ 

DHARMASURI. 

II. Date —Internal evidence Dharmastlri in his 
S. R • (pp. 119 ; 185 Bomra . ed») mentions Vidyanatha by 
name and criticises him. The date of Vidyanatha is accord- 
ing to—Pro. P. V. Kane 1300-1325 A. D., Dr. S. K. De 
1290-1310, Prof. Trivedi and Prof. Eggeling 1298-1317. 
Sewell-1295-1323 and according to Prof. Sesagiri Sastrin 
1268-1319. Taking the latest among these dates } we may 
assign our poet to a period later than 1328 A. D. 

Our poet mentions the author of the Sanjivinl, a com¬ 
mentary on the Atanikdra-sarvasva ©f Ruyyaka (5. R. VI 
p, 115-2V. ed., p. 105 Bomra ed .\). Sanjivinl was the 
work of Yidyacakravartin who was a protege of king Vlra 
B-dlala III (1291-1342) of the Hoysala dynasty 2 . From 
this we can safely assert that our author was later than 
1342 A. D. 

1. Vide. Appendix. 

2. Vide. Dr. M Krishnamacharya :—History of Classical Samshrit Lite¬ 
rature, pp. 856-858 (1937). 
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The Jatest * among writers quoted by [our author is 
Bhupala who is identical with Sifigabhupala, the royal 
author of the Rasarnava-sudhakara (T. S. Series). Dividing 
the ‘SirngSra-rasa' into ‘Samksipta’ and ‘Vistpta, Dharma.. 
sUri says : 

L< T*r%i ^ i 

wwrfWWr ^differ: 11 i”. 

5. R, X. p. 341 (TeL ec?)., p. 346 ( Bomra ed.)- 

The above verse is found in the Rasarnava-sudhakara 
II, p. 135 (Venkatagiri ed. in TeJugu characters, 1895). 

Now the dates assigned to Singabhupak by several 
Sanskritists are as follows :— 

Prof. Sesagiri Sastrin and Dr. S. K. De (About 1330 
A. D., ) Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 3 (1360-1400 A. D.) 
Dr. M. Krish^amacSriar 4 (About 1400 A. D.) 

Taking the earliest date assigned ^to Singa^bhtipala 
(i. e. 1330 A. D.) we might say that Dharmasari was later 
than 1330 A. D. 

External and Indirect evidence M&UinWlia the 
famous Sanskritist of ‘Andhra-desa’ and the voluminous 
commentator on Sanskrit classics does not even once refer to 
Dharmasuri or his S. R . though both iof them belonged to 
the same province. If Bharma lived before Malli. this 
famous scholiast could not have ignored such a brilliant 
author as Dharma who hails from his own province. The 
dates assigned to Malli. by several scholar’s are 1390-1400 
(Dr. R. G. Bharidarkar). 1400-1414 A. D. (Prof. Trivedl 
and Dr. De.), 1419-46 (Dr. M. Krishnamachariar;. Dharma 
might be later t han or a younger co-eval of Malli. If 

3 * Summaries of Papers (Pp 28-29.) Mysore Oriental Conferei^ 

4. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature— 77 O. 
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were contemporaries, it might be that Dharma, being too 
near in time* might not have been taken as an authority by 
Mallinatha; 

Jagannatha Panditaraja, the renowned Sanskrit poet of 
Andhradesa, was not mentioned even once in the S. R. 
Jagannatha was like a huge light-house, in the field of Sans¬ 
krit Poetics and no later writer on Poetics, to whatever 
province he might belong, could afford to ignore Jagannatha 
or his work, Rasa-gaizgadhara , much less Dharma who 
belonged to the same province. Dharma’s silence regard¬ 
ing Jagannatha might be taken to mean that the former 
was earlier than JagannStha or earlier than 1625 from 
which date Jagannatha’s literary activity is believed to 
have begun. 

Appakavi, the famous Andhra grammarian, mentions 
the 5. iJ, by iname in the Appa-kavlya while enumerating 
works on (Sanskrit) grammar and . Alankara, (p. 12. Sri 
Rajarajesvari-Niketanam Press ed. 1910). Appakaviya 
contains (I. 33) the date of its composition which corresponds 
to 1656 A. D. From this we can conclude that Dharma 
was earlier than 1656 A, D., and in all probability earlier 
than 1625 (Jagannataa’s date). We might assign 1414 
(Mailing fcha’s earlier limit) and 1625 A. D., as the two limits 
within which our author must have flourished. 

We can yet narrow down these limits. Gaurana, the 
well-known Telugu poet, author of- Eariscandra-caritra in 
‘Dvipada’ metre, had. also written in Samskyt a work on 
Poetics, LciJcsana dzpiha 5 by name, in which the S* R . was 
referred to. If this is the same work as our author’s, which 
I think highly probable, Dharma might be said to have been 
a contemporary of or a little earlier than Gaurana. The 
date of Gaurana is 1440-1450 A. D. 6 Hence we can safely 

5 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts —Vol. XXII (Govt. 
0. MSS. Library, Madras.) pp. 8692-96. 

6. Lives of Telugu Poets— Parti, p. 596 (Revised ed. 't917)~by 
Sri. K. Viresalingara Pantuln. 
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conclude that Dharina-suri must have lived between 
1414-1430 or roughly the first quarter of the 15th century. 

A. Stofras. 

1. Krsna-stuti 2. Surya-iataka 

These two stotras are no longer extant but are known 
only through fragments cited in the Sdhityaratnakara . 


1. Krsna-stuti : This is a ‘stotra 7 in praise of the 
river KrsnS. In the Sahitya-ratnakara [Taranga VI- 
dealing with Sabdalamkara page 125 ( Bomra ed.) : p. 143 
(Tel. ed.) ] the following verse is given in illustration of 
‘Vyttyanuprasa’, 


2. Surya-sataka : This too is known only through 
a couple of quotations. It is otherwise known as Ravi- 
satalca. It is in praise ;of the god Surya, after the famous 
Surya-sataka of Mayura. Like Mayura’s poem the Ravi- 
iataka of our poet also is in S?'agdhard metre. 

8. spfor: | 

“ftr»r ^risivariist 

^f ^uRrrg^^f <rg <rc |\j 

^rwifir: $r§<r: i tot— 


qr - ? g |gn fr rare r 


Wfwwrir 1 


VI. p. 131-2 (Bomra ed.) 148-9;p. (Tel.edt) 
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B. Kdvyas : 

3. Balabhagavata 4. Eamasandeia (Prakrt). 

3. Bala-bhdgavcita : This poem also is no longer 
extant. It is thus mentioned in our poet's minor drama 
Narakasura-vijaya in the course of the conversation between 
the ‘Natl’ and the ‘Sutradhara’. 

farMhrcspfircr srnswir^s- 

^ ^ q^fnrr 
sri?r ii'mwzr i 

I^r: 

tf&r in^rewr: u” 

A verse from this work is cited in the Sahitya - 
ratndkara and the theme of the poem is the story of 
SrT-kysna. 

jmvmttiw fr^rann^ nicrcii# — 

- 

*nft wCm: stwt H^nTT: i 
* 5Tf33?<tff 

VII. p. 157 (Bomra ed.) p. 176 (Tel, ed .) 

4. Hamsa-sandesa 7 : This is a poem in Prakrt and 
is now lost to us. The theme of this poem seems to be 
similar to that of the Hamsa-sandesa of Sri Vedanta- 
de§ika i. e. the sending of a message by Rama to his beloved 
Slta who was in Lanka, by means of a swan. 

7. For an account of Samskrt poems ■with the title Hamsa-sandesa , the 
curious student is referred to our work (in Telugu). —The History of 
the Samslert Duta-Kavya (1937)—or Prof. Chintaharana Chakra- 
varti’s paper on this snbject in the I. H. Q. Yol. Ill No. 2 (June 
1927), and Dr. M. Kriihnamachariar’s History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature— II Revised and enlarged ed. (1937). 
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A verse from this now lost ‘Kavya’ is cited in the 
Sdhitya-ratndkara in illustration of £ Jagara’ f one of the ten 
stages of the love of the hero. 

“strt stfriut 

1% 9N5T l^aTT^fnrnm^: I 

ft rerre s fr ^^pthtt sr*r| 

*gTRrg& ii.*’ 

X. p. 355 (Bomra ed .) p. 346 (Tel. ed .) 


C. Natakas or Plays: 

5. Kama-vadha. 6. Narakasura-vijaya 

5. Kamsa-vadha : This play too is not now extant. 
Three stanzas from it are quoted in the S ahitya-ratnakara • 
As the author calls it a £ nataka’, it must be a pjay from five 
to ten acts. It is different from the Kamsa-vadha of Sesa- 
krsna (Kavyamala, No. ). A Ramsa-vadha is 

ascribed to Panini in Pataiijali’s Mahd-bha§ya. The theme 
is the slaying of Kamsa by Kysna. 

(a) An illustration of £ Svabhavokti’, 

wt — 

* ^f^r^rJrrrlr^rcfT 

q^TJTT ?Rff SJSRft 5T&: I 

f%Tifcf^w%^0TT forerg^ 3T§iTfcft ip’ 

VIL p. 232 (Bomra ed.) p. 233 (Telugu ed.) 

(J) An illustration of 'Adbhuta-rasa’, 

WT — 

‘‘iVTOV: ttjMBftCtrr gt?T 


X- 


fcW: 5Tt 

p. 366 (Bomra ed.) p. 35 5 (Tel. ed.) 
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(c) An example of ‘Bhavasandhi’— 
q*ir qr — 

^%onri^oi tot 

ufeqrTq^; sEgnti* ^i^f^TF?r?^Rr: 1 
qqjwru q^r qq: wi^; to;*. 

^rr^rorg Tafc§& ?rfq ^dbn#**: n ”i 

X. p. 387 ( Bomra ed.) p. 374 {Tel. ed.) 

6. Narakasura-vijaya-vyayoga :— This is an “upa- 
rupaka” or minor drama called f Vy&yoga\ It was printed 
twice in Telugu characters and we propose to issue a Nagari 
edition of the same. It was translated into Telugu long ago 
by the late M M. Kokkonda Venkataratnam Pantulu of the 
Madras Presidency college. 


The play depicts the heroic story o£ the killing o£ 
Narakasura. It was written at Purl (Jagann&tham) as 
noted in the TrastavanS’. It is also known as Narakasura 
vadha and Narakadhvavhsanam . Many verses from this 
work are quoted in the S ahitya-ratnakara ome with the 
name of the work and some anonymously. Here are some 
of these verses * 

a. An example for ‘Khandita-nay. - ■' 

Narakasura+vijaya, 5 SI 

TOr s^nqrrr — 

qf^wir: i 

«3Jt*n$rqT 

gamfo qrqqsro- u ” 

IL p*47 {Bomra ed)) p. 51 • (Tel. ed,) 


}y. In illustration of the figure 4 Pary&ya ? •• 



vjo^Tr^tnr?s^r wtr^ i 



tost: n 




VII, p. 194 ( Bomra ed.) p. 205 (Tel. ed.) 

Narakasura-vijaya , 28 Si. 
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The above verse is again cited in, IX Taranga, p, 284 
(.Bamra ed .) p. 275 (Tel* ed.) as an example of ‘Atyanta- 
tiraskj’tavacya’ relating to a -word. 

(c) 

(q^rq:) l 

qi%: isq ^on%q q£l% snfajW q«T^. i\" 

This>tanza which is from the Vyayoga(&3 Si) is quoted 
in the S . R. with a change in the last two lines thug: (As 
an example of ‘Arthantara-samkramita-vacya-dhvani* relat¬ 
ing to a sentence.) 

^roqiq qgst: ***$ fog gqs i 
Tift TTjjrotflft qsqp? q <jn q>ift *q4ft %q;»” 

IX. p. 283. (. Bomra ed . p. 274 ( Tel m ed.) 

D Sahitya, 

7 . ~\itya~ratn<ikara. This is by far the most im* 
portant a^a famous of the author’s works. In 10 ‘Tarangas’ 
traverses almost the whole field of Samskrt poetics except 
Dramaturgy. He denounces authors like Vidyanathn who 
for mercenary motives extolled in their works kings who are 
but mortals, himself dedicating his work to (rod $rT Rama, 
candra. Almost every stanza given as illustration in his 
work relates to some incident in the life of Sri Rama. The 
titles of the ten ‘Tarangas’ are as follows : 

I. GrantUcLravhblio * wmarihena. 

II. Abhidha- 

III. Laics and. 

IV. yya7ija.nlU 

V. Guna . 

VI. Sabd&laThkftrjx. 

VIP ArfMlamkara , 
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VIII. Do§a. 

IX. Dhvani. 

X. Rasa . 

Postponing to a future occasion a critical study of the 
work and its place in the history of Samskrt Sahitya litera¬ 
ture, we give here for the information of scholars a list of 
the important writers and works mentioned in the S . R . 


Important writers and works cited in the 
Qaliitya-raintikara (TeL ed.). 

1. sriSr^SH. VII. p. 177. X. 827. 

2. IV. p. 115. 

8. (By the poet himself) VII. p.233 ; X. p. 

355. and 374. 


4. 


VI. p. 155. 

5. 

X. 

p. 349. 

6 . 

IX. p. 293, and 378. 

7. 


I. 21; III. 87 and 88; IV. 117 


and 123$ V. 

135-36; X. 319 and 338, 339. 

8. 

III 

:. 110; V. 141; VI. 143, 156. 

9. 

.#£3. X. 338. 

10. 

X. 

356. 

11, 

X. 

318, 319. 

12. 

X. 

340. 

13. 


X. 848. 

14. 


I. 22. 

15. 

gra-vrms. (The poet’s own) VII. 176. 

16. 

*T55TT«re. X. 

326. 

17. 

II. 83; X. 319, 353. 

18. 

IV. 

117. 
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19. X. 350, 372- 

20. ^rrar. (rafv^qns) X. 341. 

21. orrsTCR, V. 129; 136; X. 335, 336, 

22. gsmsra. I. 32. 

23. g?5T, (=wrgftr) X. 337-8. 

24. iretr^sr. X. 349. 

25. X.®321, 340, 349. 

26. («)n%5Tmp By the poet himself) III. 110; 

V. |141; YI. 156.- 

(5) TOT5T. X. 341. 

27. I, 22, 23. 

28. X. 340, 

29. ^Ig3. (=H 5 ^r®z) X. .308, 324 and 331. 

30. II, 64. 

31. ' smt'nsra'fa. X. 341. 

32. f^rawisT. V. 136; VII. 197, 

33. s^rrfnT. (stwgtfqst!?), By the poet himself If. 51; 

VII. 205; 2*7j IX. 275. 

34- ?nf*. V. 310. 

35. *Jffrc-frr3KP. IX. 277, 340, 349, 850 and 372, 

36. ESPOT^rer By Bhoja X. 335. 

37. (=wta) X. 338. 

38. (Same as the 

39. (A poem in Prakft by the poet himself) 

X. 346. 

40. ff^tr I. 23. 

E. Commentaries.- 

8■ BhH§ya- ratna-prayM. (Nirnaya-sagur edition.) 

Dharmasftri was a g.-eit devotee of Sri Rama and was 
of opinion that Rama was the Supreme Being, It is said 
that in his later days he became a ‘Sannyasin’ and assumed 
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the name of RgtnLuanda of Grovindffnanda and composed a 
commentary oa Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Brahma-sutras. 
But whether the author of Ratna-prabha is identical with 
the author of the Sahitya-ratndkara has yet to be investi¬ 
gated . 

9. Brahmamrta-varsim . (Printed in Telugu 

characters. Saras vatl-Nilaya Press, Neliore, 1900). 

This work otherwise known as Brahma-sutra-guru - 
vrtti was written by one ‘Dharma-bhatta’, the disciple of an 
ascetic, Sri Mukundasrama-§rlearana by name, and Maho- 
padhyaya Si t-Kamacandrarya and son of Tirumalacarya. 
The identity of Dharma-bhatta with our Dharmasuri has 
also to be investigated. In S.R. our poet gives his 
father’s name as Parvateia. If this term is a Sanskritised 
form of ‘Tirumala , then we are somewhat in a position to 
equate the two authors. Like the author of the S . R . this 
author also dedicates his work to Sri Rama and this point is 
in favour of the identity. 

Bibliography . 

1. Narakdsura-vijaya . Printed 1885 (InTelugu 

characters ,)Madr as. 

2. Sahitya-ratnakara. With the commentary Man- 

dam by Mall^diLaksnmna.suri, Madras, 18 1 
(In Telugu characters). 

3 Sethi tya-ratnclkara. With the commentary 

Naukd by Madhusudana Misra, Bomra, 1901. 
(In Nagarl characters). 

4 ‘The NaukcL and the Mandara Commentaries on 

the Sdhityaratndkara\ -A j ap*.r in Telugu 
by the present writer. {Journal of the Telugu 
Academy . Vol; XVJI-No 6. 1 929). 



APPENDIX. 


I. Sdhitya-ratnakara — Colophon to I Tarafiga, p. 33, 
(Tel. ed.) 

“fin wtnn;i%g5RT 1 '5ra-fRnninRn?T-nw>r?fra5i'T^sTm5rHin- 
viignr, q^nifnJmT'n'minR<iirtiii-«Tnfhit®n=T-q%a5n«i^rt- 

^gt^Rtnra^qui^^r snwtwjqr- 

nar w^Sf5tfnB?*i?friqs«mg;r- 

JT?«jRmfHT»4n srw 

q^nrw:” 

H. S. R. Concluding Slokas of I Taranga, p. 34. 

(36, 87 Si.) 

“sn*snm^qmRSTiq<nw«tT snw 

nT€®RTh55srit^R^t%nrni ©, snptiifesft- 
ijtaj firsraSr ^'Tf^Rinraq: i, 

qrifuqrfamq%gn^nnf?t q: 

frarn: qqnqu^flgomoi^^Htjqignw i 
aqii?qrfnisqra¥ini^qtois^rani®ieqg»fqwqRt 
n^ransrren# *§qfnfng% ^rl^jjtsq nwi u 

III. S. R. Concluding Sloka of ill Taraftga, p. 110. 

‘ smWfiftr . i ssnnT q^w^fnifn'E® qnuqtuT wtj*' 

wqt?t®i?w w nT^inRRrqin?inR5BiR;jr5r3?u^i3 : fRqti^ ^qumrtss’i 

”n 
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IV. 6’. R. Concluding Sloka of VII Taranga, p, 248. 
grserr *rai% <sgraa sjsrisrg \ 

$7* ^ ^&OTWR5?rp-T«w HigaT wr fcrr^ «” 

V. S R Concluding (93—95. Si) Slokas of X 
Taraftga, p.375—376. 

93. 

^rrs^ sutrak* *rwRr wr ^r: spr**: $sr: i 
srr^r =a pt&st: 

ifr^rarr *raTR?rosf^ ft zmzm< h spg'sra n 

9 4. *fr ara: atftfc ltd W a<J: raisra[ hsti^pt 
sna^ragoreratipraicfr Jrdkart *?r g^r: i 

*e)r ar fasratfrei'ijjfaT^T^qTftsn'fT ii 

95. fr^ndr fTprRrt *rfft a: srnlk: g*fh 

a»®tf ■gfl^ra^reKr^nfft-. i 

vmkqoi jpffiw trr??n 

sflsd aia%!RT® ftsrafri n” 

VI. S. R, L p. 16. 

“st^rafsBar: r £t4k: atfra'T: 
a arnrar: sprsj^- qrrolia i 

#r%g JTRik^a^r: 
sjrtefprcrr tfw*f str-ct (i’-‘ 
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VlL Narahdmra-vijaya , 13 Si. 

‘‘firwi&ssffir 

^OUTT : 

vnft^Nr ^Crmr mssu 

wn$nft ^ffp^cfiSR^r u 


VIII. Narakamra-vijaya , 16 Si. 

qsferai Trsifa farrcT srntbitf *r*«3r- 
571^4 gp f gRr re r % $ i% ^r^jcr^ s 

qw«TO«p3rcargiFraT sflwi fr^si^re: 
r% TOnstrat *mri fire: smyt h* 



SECTION V. 


PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION. 

Presidential Address. 

S. S. Suryanarayanan, m. a., B. Sc„ (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 

My first duty is to thank the authorities for haying 
conferred on me the signal honour of presiding over this 
section. The mantle of even a stop-gap president could 
have fallen on worthier shoulders ; and when I left Nagpur 
charged with Professor Ranade’s message of sincere regret 
for the weakness of his flesh despite the willingness of his 
spirit, I had no idea that I would have to deliver that 
message from the chair that he had been chosen to fill. I 
owe the distinction, I am sure, to the goodness of my friends 
and the tolerance of others. Quite apart from my demerits, 
the short notice will not allow of my doing anything like 
justice to the position ; it will, however, be my endeavour 
to sustain it with a minimum of disgrace. 

Let me repeat again the message sent to you by Pro¬ 
fessor Ranade, He valued highly the honour you had done 
him and hoped to justify it. His physical constitution, 
however, let him down to such a degree that any exertion was 
unthinkable. Only the sense of duty to this Conference 
gave him the energy even to utter the few words he did to 
me. He did not give us at Nagpur a written address which 
I could ponder over at leisure ; nor had either of us the 
leisure or energy to discuss the substance of his address- 
Yet I venture to hope that in the little I say to-day I shall 
voice the same principle that inspired Professor Ranade’s 
address to us at Nagpur, the principle of the unity and con¬ 
tinuity of spirit 
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An Advaitin’s Plea for Continuity. 

The charge that our philosophy has been divorced from 
our lives has been so often repeated that it has become com¬ 
mon-place. We are content with repeating it where we do 
not ignore it. And with the sublimest of our philosophies, 
the advaiia 9 firmly established by Kerala’s greatest son, we 
seem compelled to admit the substance of the charge and 
claim that it is no defect at all, that it is a bkilsana , not a 
*dusana. For, has not philosophy for its sphere the highest 
reality — the paramartha , while all mundane pursuits 
are concerned only with the empirically real* the vyava - 
banka ? Nothing can be gained surely by mixing up the 
two, except confusion, unrighteousness and despair. The 
concerns of the world are best regulated by sciences-physical, 
biological, social, and the laws they have codified. The 
march of time may necessitate some changes in these codes, 
but there can and will never be such a radical change as will 
convert any of the sciences into philosophy. The sciences in 
the narrow sense are pdncabhautika; even where the term 
refers to the moral sciences we are still concerned with 
Dharma, not Brahman; between the one which is ever 
attained perfection and the other which is a quest of to be 
attained perfection no comparison should be possible. It 
may be that the pursuit of science or Dharma leads one 
eventually to the eternal truth. Bun to mix up the two 
^pursuits mistaking the one for the other will lead to wander¬ 
ing endlessly in the deserts of error. So long as you are in 
and of the world, observe its standards, obey its laws; seek 
not to transgress them in the confused light of a spiritual 
unity. That unity is no doubt real, but it is not for you 
and me, just because we still think of ourselveB in the 
plural. Laws and Codes may be surmounted when plurality 
is transcended, not a moment earlier. 

The consequences of such a doctrine cannot but be far 
reaching, in the realms both of theory and practice. The 
up-holder of philosophic unity has no right to sacrifice 
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multiplicity ; but surely he has no right to hypostatise the 
discrete and the diverse as the pluralist does. He cannot 
hold (as does a modern exponent of Advaita) 1 that in the 
realm of vyavahara he grants as much reality to the multi- 
verse as does the dvaitin . There are not two realms 4 those 
of vyavahara and paramartha; there is only one reality the 
paramarthika, of which the vyavahcirika is a section and a 
semblance. And while in the section there cannot ex 
hypothesi be presented a synoptic view of the whole, yet the 
whole cannot but be in the part too, informing it, while sus¬ 
taining it. From the empirical to the real, from appearance 
to the Absolute, a passage is either possible or it is not. If 
not, the absolutist philosophy is an irrelevant nightmare. 
If on the contrary the passage is possible there can be no 
radical discontinuity between the two. The appearance is 
neither entirely an appearance nor has it a distinctive reality 
in a fantastic realm of its own. It is real; but its reality 
derives from and is reducible to the Absolute. Non-dualism 
(or Illusionism if that name be preferred) may be appre - 
dated by the few ; but it is not inapplicable to the many. 
It may repel them as indeed which increase of knowledge or 
invention did not. Neither the Copernican theory nor the 
steam engine was welcomed with open arms even by the 
enlightened among the populace. 

It is only on such lines that the doctrine of adhihari - 
bheda is to be understood. It is not that the non-adhilarin 
should not take to the quest of the self, but that he will 
not normally; even if he does, he cannot pursue it success¬ 
fully, and a wilful pursuit in these circumstances will lead to 
repeated failures and perhaps considerable loss to the com¬ 
munity in respect of the services he could have usefully 
rendered; only thus can there be justification for social or 
legal condemnation of such inquiry, not on the ground of 
eternal damnation for the inquirer; for the advaitin cannot 

X. Mm. N. S- An&ntulcrishna Sastrin, in the Sanskrit Introduction to hit 
new edition of Ny&ySmTta-Advaitasiddhi. 
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hold to the doctrine of the damnation of any one. Realisa¬ 
tion is possible for all and inevitable for all; some realise 
earlier, others later ; not all methods are suitable to all ; the 
closing of certain paths is purportful only as indicating 
others which will be more serviceable in the case of parti¬ 
cular adhikarins . Hence it is that Sankara denied to the 
sudra the eligibility for Vedanta study alone, not for 
Brahman-knowledge. His successors, however, were far 
less liberal. Overpowered by the weight of traditions, codes 
and prejudices, the only salvation they could see even for 
the enlightened non-dvija was through re-birth as a dvija 
and even among dvijcis , the Brahmin has pride of place; for 
he alone could renounce, and renunciation is an indispens¬ 
able preliminary even to Vedanta-Sravana; so the hapless 
sudra who obtained re-birth as a ksatriya or a vaisya had to 
spend yet another life in probation. 1 This stair-case 
theory of spiritual progression could commend itself to these 
self-appointed private secretaries of Providence, only because 
the all-pervasive Absolute was confounded with a spiritual 
pontiff and immured iu a sanctum sanctorum outside which 
all inequalities and iniquities could be perpetrated and per¬ 
petuated* If it is true that the spirit is eternally pure, wise 
and free, surely it must be permissible to look for purity 
even in defilement, wisdom in ignorance, freedom in bond¬ 
age. And does it not savour of . audacity for us frail and 
ignorant mortals to say that thus and thus alone can the 
infinite spirit realise itself, not in any other, or that such 
and such births and rituals are indispensable before wisdom 
can dawn ? Prescribed paths and modes are all right in their 
place; they serve to guide, but not to dominate; outside 
them there may be little safety, but there is no damnation. 
The Gitacarya was surely right when he said that para- 
dharma imports fear; but fear produces flight only in the 
timid. Indian mariners of olden times, we are told, were 
not content with coastal navigation; they fared forth in 

1. See tile Siddhantdlesasaiigraka , Chapter Ilk sections 1.422 and 2.142 
(Madras University edition). 
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uncharted seas and were attended with notable success. 
Why should we in the sea of the spirit alone cling fast to 
the buoys and mooring ropes, fearing to venture forth? 
Have we not less cause for fear than the mariner ? The 
waste of waters is but his element, whereas the ocean of 
spirit is not an alien entity but our own very self. 

Realisation is not the monopoly of any class nor of any 
mode. T.t may come through spiritual analysis or through 
the melting of the heart in devotion or through self-sur¬ 
render in service. This is not an innovation due to Western 
impact. BharatTtTrtha in the 14th century indicated the 
possibility of realisation through meditation on the nirguna, 
instead of Vedanta-inquiry 1 ; such contemplation he 
identified with yoga and cited in his support the Gita verse; 
ll yat sa?ikhyaih prdpyate sthanam tad yogair api gamyate ” 
The difference between the two paths was only of the time 
taken. This idea of greater or less delay, again, is as old at 
least as Maiidana Mi§ra, who held that asrama-karmas like 
agnihotra were helpful to the seeker as a horse is to the 
wayfarer in reaching the goal quicker. Of a piece with 
Bharatltlrtha’s teaching is Madhusudana’s doctrine of 
bhakti as a mode of realisation. In the case of Madhu- 
sudana, however, the intellectualist virus has been active; we 
are not merely told that what is realised through bhakti is 
the conditioned (this may be paralleled by what Vacaspati 
has to say of saksatkara), but we seem to be aware all the 
time of a struggle between intellectual loyalty to the uncon¬ 
ditioned and emotional loyalty to the conditioned. And all 
this because of an ancient prejudice against the emotions 
and the will. The melting of the heart in love is. not less 
noble than the expansion of it in wisdom; and the trans¬ 
cendence of the gulf between kafir and karma in action is 
not less noteworthy than the transcendence of that between 
seer and seen in knowledge. The unity appears in and 


1- See the SiddhantaleiasaAgraha, Chapter III, section 3*0. 
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breaks through the multiplicity every moment in emotion 
and volition no less than in intellection. One of these is 
not more sacrosant than the others. And the philosophy of 
non-dualism should look for integrative s)nthesis rather 
than intellectual dominance, Bhakti and karma-yoga have 
found re-cognition among our teachers; but they have seldom 
been treated by the advaitin as on a par with intellectual 
inquiry. Realisation is not the prerogative of the intellect; 
the most that intellect can claim is that in some cases it is a 
quicker guide. 

The contrast normally developed between jndna and 
karma is largely responsible for the exaltation of the former. 
Knowledge is of what is; it is necessary and certain; action 
relates to what is to be; it is uncertain and arbitrary. But 
cognition, which depends not merely on capacity but also 
interests, is not less uncertain than conation. If facts 
compel, so do purposes and character. And if the cognitive 
functioning makes us aware even of the unpleasant and un¬ 
willed, so does conation bring about the unpleasant and the 
not directly willed. The drain-inspector cannot avoid the 
stink of the sewer; no more can the revolutionary avoid 
killing scores of his beloved comrades in wrecking a royal 
train. Is there any reason why the former should be nearer 
Brahman-realisation than the latter ? 

In a world that deified ritual while abolishing the 
deity, Sankara found himself compelled to wage unceasing 
war against the Mlmamsaka. This pre-occupation led to a 
two-fold defect, an exaggeration of the role of cognition and 
a depreciation of the unity in the empirical world. The 
adoption of ithe Bhatta-naya in vyavahdra has not been an 
unmixed blessing to the advaitin. The insistence on 
empirical plurality can be overdone to the extent of making 
non-dualism appear otiose. Thus, the sphofa-vadin main¬ 
tains the reality of a single artha-prasava-nimitta , called 
sphota^ gradually and increasingly manifested in successive 
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sounds constituting a word; and the manifestation of this 
unity as a multiplicity he illustrates with the analogy of the 
reflection of a single face in different media. Though this 
analogy is acceptable to and handled by the advaitin in other 
contexts, the doctrine of sphofa has been discarded for no 
compelling reason by successive advaitins from Sankara 
downwards. In this matter, as also in viewing emotions 
as to be sublimated and not suppressed, Mandana i s perhaps 
a truer advaitin . Spkoba-vada, he holds, is an auxiliary to 
advaita ; and the Brahman that he establishes is the Bliss 
wherein desires are quelled by being sublimated from the 
fleeting to the permanent, not extirpated, since extirpation 
is impossible. It may be legitimately claimed that Mandana 
is foremost among integrative advaitins , 1 for whom unity 
instead of residing in a transcendent sphere informs and 
enlivens all aspects of this empirical multiverse. At no time 
or stage and in no mode of life is this unity to be shelved or 
forgotten. It is not a garment to be doffed nor a tool to be 
put aside or reclaimed. Kor is it a unity which is somehow 
lumped with the multiplicity as is done by the philosophers 
of ideutity-in-difference. 2 It is Mandana again who 
held avidya and vidya to co-exist, the former being a pre¬ 
paration for and an instrument to the latter. Without 
nescience there cannot be the dawn of knowledge. In the 


1. A very plausible reason for Mat4ana’s success in this line is his 
combination of advaita with'the householder’s aSratiia. The popular 
story of his defeat in argament by Sankara and his iubaequent 
renunciation seems to have little warrant in fact. The Man^ana- 
Surefiyara equation can gain little credence after the elaborate 
examination of it in recent years (see particularly Mm. S- Knppu- 
swami Sastri’s Introduction to the Brctkm.a$iddfii‘ the writer of the 
Foreword to that book holds a different view, but he has dona little 
to substantiate it or go into the merits of the learned editor’s 
arguments). 

2* The identity is more fundamental than the difference ; it accounts 
for the difference and is present in the difference; but the two are not 
equally real; nor is it that they are real in different spheres or at 
different times. As Bhagavan Bama&a says; 
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words of an Indian philosopher of to-day “Reality and exis¬ 
tence are not to be set against each other as metaphysical 
contraries.” 3 Or, to cite Ramana again, imperfect know¬ 
ledge leads to perfect knowledge and the latter itself is per¬ 
fection, not that which has perfection for an attribute. 

The adoption of Bhatta-naya in the realm of practice 
has led to some very unsatisfactory results. Rumania is in 
more than one way comparable to Hegel. The godless 
autonomy of Dbarma has a close analogue in the super- 
moral autonomy of the State. And both these philosophers, 
it will be remembered, were staunch champions of identity- 
in-difference. A consequence of the former doctrine is our 
clinging to a Sanatana Dharma, in spite of advaita profes¬ 
sions, looking for permanence in the notoriously changing 
world of moral observances, even when the sciences where 
permanence held sway till recently have turned to worship 
the new God of Indeterminacy. The scientist’s criticism of 
casuality is not more acute than the advaita dialectic of SrT 
Harsa and Citsukha. Yet our faith in causality, whether 
natural or magical, is pathetic. Is it unjust to trace this to 
the constitution of a separate world of vyavahara and leav¬ 
ing Bhatta in undisputed sway ? 

Identity-in-difference goes with the allied doctrine of 
the equal primacy of negation. Every entity, says the 
Bhatta, combines both bhava and abhava aspects, positive 
in respect of its own existence and negative in relation to 
something else. True enough as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. 61 Looking at a thing in relation to 
others’*, this is surely a secondary and subjective process; 

3. The World’s Unborn Soul, p. 29. 

&irpa><$!£lQed'g)<sQpn> fifiijjfi filed 

ggjQm/D V(T LO ^aimi6V)LnLU 0 \ U ? ILJ fi 

pjetrCi S537 iu se&c s vfi jp di 

£&ir> ex &t fiiua nrptreur, 

(Uljadu Narpadu V. 37.) 
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as such abhcLva aucl its expression in negation must both be 
secondary, not of the same grade as positivity; while positi¬ 
vity is constitutive of the entity, negativity can make no 
such claim. And difference, being cmyonyabhava , is in no 
better case than other forms of abkava. What happens 
then to the boasted identity-in-dif¥erence? It is easy to see 
the evils issuing from the failure to treat negation as purely 
secondary. The negative, subsidiary and instrumental 
aspects of value obtain recognition as if possessed of in¬ 
dependent status. The positive back-ground and starting 
point which alone can give them worth is forgotten. Valua¬ 
tions are distorted and men stray far from fruitful paths. 
Look to the course of ideals and events in India within the 
last quarter of a century; you will find a series of negations 
beginning with the non-brahmin movement, meandering 
through non-co-operation and culminating in prohibition. 
Nor is this only a recent phenomenon. Through centuries 
the grim spectre of untouchability has been stalking us. 
And that distinctively Indian figure, the ascetic, has been 
seen mostly in a negative garb; he appears as one that has 
nothing, not the one that has given up everything; he is 
not a parivrajaka except in name ; for you cannot renounce 
what you do not have. For all our vaunted spirituality 
the sannyasin today is an object of superstitious awe or 
tolerant contempt, not of loving devotion. Is this not due 
to the dominence of negation, the consequent dichotomy of 
the world into the “Haves” and “Have-nots’* and the logi¬ 
cally consequent contempt of the former for the latter? 
The ‘faqir* has become a term of derision not merely in 

1* For a pointed, if brief, statement of'the doctrine of continuity’s 
Bhagavin Ramapa cannot be surpassed; see w. 17, 18 of his 
tffiadu N&rpadu, esp. the latter : 

v-.ev(& ) &aT5v' L&tu tQij (ips^nr s^^evrTfrs^^rsrr ir/r-s 
06U*srrajT Qpssms^LULfevsut it ir^—&&& 
tfff pfrtnAitiLiqifjeu p it( kpPqr}6SBT6SUA 

u£C oU^lS6UI 
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English, but also in the vernacular: and for this we have the 
Bhatta-naya to thank. We have found the dichotomising 
tendency irresistible and have set up nivrtti against pravrtti 
inaction over against.action# failing to heed the Gltacarya’s 
warning. In this matter of negation at least the Prabhakara 
seenr-s to have bean nearer to the truth as envisaged in advaita . 
Negation for him is secondary. And not prescriptions alone 
but prohibitions too derive their imperative character from 
the realisation “mcime'damkarycim”, not “This is not to be 
done by me”. That the advaitin should have failed to 
adopt and build on such a position is a phenomenon whirh 
the historian may explain, but the philosopher will continue 
to deplore. 

It is true as Appayya says that the ancients, solely 
intent on establishing the unity of the self, paid no heed to 
what is established in empirical usage, and hence expounded 
manifold paths; while, however, it is wise to guide oneself 
by the star, it is folly to give oneself up to star-gazing. 
And the unkind critic may say that many are the wells 
into which our philosophers fell because of the latter habit. 
It is true that all roads lead to Kome; but some are surely 
shorter than others; and even the more circuitous ones may 
in some cases have to be preferred because of the rugged - 
ness and neglected condition of the others. The adequate 
survey of paths and their proper mapping is a task which 
the advaitin cannot well leave to others; for to him belong 
an insight and an apercu, which cannot be theirs. In taking 
up this task with courage and carrying it through with 
perseverance the advaitin will make his contribution to 
render philosophy a live preposition; then will philosophy 
be rid of dryness and religion of superstition, and men's 
lives attain the roundedness of perfection, not the rounded¬ 
ness of a cypher. 



PROBLEMS OF PaS’CADA&I, 

PftAHLAD 0. DlVANJIj M. A., LL. M., 

First Glass Subordinate Judge , Broach « 
Introductory Remarks m 

The Paftcadaii is a very well-known work in Sanskrit 
poetry on the Advaita Vedanta of the Sankara school com¬ 
posed about the fourth quarter of the fourteenth or the first 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. As its very 
name implies it is a work in fifteen chapters. They are of 
varying lengths and each bears a separate sub-title, which, 
unlike the title of the work as a whole, is indicative of the 
topic treated of therein such as Tatfcvaviveka, Oitradlpa, 
Yogananda &c. Having found in the Siddhantalelh of 
Appayya Dlksit several references to the views of Bhar- 
tTtlrtha on several topics of importance expressed in several 
chapters of that work and also foun I those chap'ers invari¬ 
ably referred to by their sub-titles as appearing in the printed 
edition of that work but never as beii.* the chapters of any 
single work containing a group of fifteen chapters, it struck 
me whether it may not be that these so-called chapters were 
in fact separate booklets and that they were later on strung 
together and given the present collective name which has no 
reference whatever to the subject-matter thereof, a thing, 
which though not absolutely rare as is shown by such titles? 
as Dasasloki and Sata&lokl , is certainly unusual in the 
Vedanta literature. I therefore set to myself the task of 
ascertaining from the materials at my command whether it 
must be the author or one of the authors of those chapters 
who had done so or somebody else later on and if the latter 
was the case about what time that somebody must have 
done so. 

Similarly while reading the commentary on the - Jtvan- 
muMiviveTca of Vidyaranya by Sastri Achyutrao Modak 
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(AnandaSram Sanskrit Series No. XX). I found it narrated 
therein that Vidyaranyamuni had composed the first six 
chapters of this work and that on seeing them and being 
pleased with them his Guru Bharatitlrtha had composed 
the subsequent nine. That seemed to me rather unbeliev¬ 
able because while the subject-matter of the five chapters 
are allied together and their sub-titles also end uniformly 
in the word ‘ , Viveba 77 the subject-matter of the sixth is not 
allied to them and its sub-title “Oitradfpa' 7 ends in the word 
“Dlpa” in which also end the sub-titles of the seventh to the 
tenth chapters, such as “K/utasthadlpa”, “DhyanadTpa’ 7 &c. 
I was therefore led to investigate the question of the author¬ 
ship of the several chapters of the. work and lay the result 
of that investigation before this learned audience. 

Title of the work. 

The title * PancadasJ 77 appears on a consideration of the 
internal and external evidence, which has come to my know¬ 
ledge, to have been given by some one other than the author 
or any of the authors of portions thereof and the commenta¬ 
tor ftamakrsna. As for the internal evidence thereout the 
work as awhile and its first chapter have no colophon what¬ 
ever. The separate sub-title of the latter, “Tattvaviveka- 
prakarana’ 7 can be gathered from its having been stated at 
the commencement thereof. Out of the remaining fourteen 
chapters which have colophons, though in varying phraseo- 
title of the work, Pahcadasg is found mentioned 
in the colophons of all except two namely, Chapters IV and 
XIII. It might be inferred frum these data that the author 
or one of the two authors, presumably Vidyaranya, had him. 
self collected together the fifteen chapters and given them 
the collective name Pancadasi, on arranging them in the 
order in which they are found in the published edition because 
the only obstacle to such an inference presented by/the omis¬ 
sions above-noted can be easily removed by attributing them to 
the carelessness of the scribe who copied out the manuscript 
pn which the printed edition is based, it not being improper 
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to assume that the colophons had been written by the author 
himself and that he who collected and arranged the chapters 
and gave the name to the work could not have been so care¬ 
less as to omit to append i colophon below one out of fifteen 
chapters and to omit to mention the name given to the work 
from the colophons to only two of the chapters forming part 
of that work. 

This inference does not however appear to be sound 
when certain other internal and external evidence is weighed 
against the above. 

Firstly though in Panca. XI. 1 the author 6f the last 
five chapters states that he will speak of Brahmananda, 
which according to the sgqual consists of those five chapters, 
each bearing a separate sub-titLe such as “Brahmanande Yog- 
anandah” Brahmanande Advaitanandah ” &c,, and inXV* 
22 of the same work he refers to the present Chapters XI, 
XII & Xfll a* the first, second and third chapters, he does 
not mention the name Pancadasi at any place throughout 
the work- Similarly in Chapter IV of the Jivanmuktiviveka 1 
the author thereof, who is believed to be Vidyaranya, speaks 
of the ‘ 5 fourth chapter of Brahmananda treating of Vidyg- 
nanda and not as “ the fourteenth chapter of the Pafica- 
duSl” as he can be expected to do if he had himself collected 
together all the fifteen chapters and given them the latter 
name. It would not therefore be unreasonable to infer that 
the id^a of doing so had not struck him and that he had not 
in fact done so. 

Secondly, the only Sanskrit commentary on that work 
which is so far published and ever known to scholars 2 is that 
composed by Pandit Ramakrsna named variously as Tatpa - 
ryabodhint , Padadtpika , PadayojancL and Vyahhyd . The 
name Pancadasi does not appear in any of the introductory 


1, AuandaSram Sanskrit Series No. XX p. 358. 

2* Vide Aufreoht’s Catalogue CataUcuvitm i>t I. d 314-. 
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verses whatever at the commencement of the commentary on 
each of the first ten chapters and ou the first of the last five 
chapters (eleventh) collectively given the name “Brahman- 
anda”. It does not also appear in the introductory remarks 
in prose in the beginning of each chapter in the separate 
colophons appended to the commentary on each chapter. 
There is however mention of the separate sub-title of each 
chapter in those verses and colophons, I have not come 
across that name anywhere in the body of the commentary 
also, On the other hand it is noteworthy that this commen¬ 
tator has prefixed introductory verses to Chapter XI only 
out of Chapters XI to XV collectively named Brhamananda # 
has numbered the chapters as one to five instead of eleven 
to fifteen and has while mentioning in sub-title of each of 
them referred to that chapter as forming part of Brahman - 
and a as for example Brahmanande Y ogananda\ Brahman - 
ancle Advaitanandah &c- not as Pancadasyam Yoganandcth 
&c . This Ramakirsna again describes himself in the colo¬ 
phons either as Sri Paramahamsa Parivrajahacarya. Sri 
Bharatltlrtha-Vidyaranya-munivarya-kinkara or SrTcarna- 
sisya, It appears from this that he was a direct pupil of 
BharatltTrtha and Vidyaranya and therefore had the best 
means of knowing whether the authors or one of them had 
or not strung together the fifteen chapters and given them 
the collective name Pancadciiz . These data point to the 
conclusion that he did not know that the authors or one of 
them had done so and that he himself too had not done so. 

Thirdly, Appayya Dlksit has referred to portions of this 
work in his Siddhdntalesa several times 3 . On each occa 
sion- he has mentioned the title of the chapter in which the 
particular view has been expressed as if it were the title of a 
work by itself not as if it were the sub-title of a chapter of 
larger work named PaficadasI, 


3. Vide SiddhantalcJa (Madras University edition) p. 18 (Tafctvavi- 
veka), p. 14l(0itradlpa), p- 15 (Brahm§,nanda and the Oitradipa), p. 32 (Kata- 
Matakadipa), p. 36 (Ku£a9tkadlpa) and p. 94. (DhySnadlpa), 
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The evidence both internaland external as to the fifteeil 
chapters of th 3 Pahcada&i having originally been separate 
booklets and as to their having been collected *;nd 
arranged as in the printed edition and given the collective 
name PahcadasI by some one other than BharatTtTrtha, 
Vidyaranya and Itamakrsna at a date subsequent to the 
second half of the sixteenth or the first of the seventeenth 
century A. D., when the Siddantaleia is believed to have 
been composed, 4 thus far outweighs that as to its having 
been done by any of the three responsible personages. 
Heuce the conclusion that it must have been done by some 
scribe or editor subsequent to the second half of the six¬ 
teenth or the first of the seventeenth century, 

II 

Authorship of the work. 

Popularly this work is believed to have been composed 
wholly by Vidyaranya Svami who was the same as 
Madhava, minister of kings Bukka I and Harihara of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom who ruled in the second half of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century. Vasu- 
deo Sastri Panashikar who edited it for publication by the 
Nirnaya Sag*r Press of Bombay in 1926 has also spoken of 
it in his preface in Sanskrit to that edition as having been 
composed by the same writer. In the colophons to Chapters 
VI to X and XIII to XV Vidyaranya alone has been men¬ 
tioned as the author of every one of them. There is a second 
view of Appayya Dlksit that BharatTtTrtha had composed 
this work. This view is not expressed anywhere but is 
capable of being reasonably inferred from his having in his 
Siddhdntaleia referred to as the opinion of BharatTtTrtha 
that which can be traced to verses 153-62 of the CitradTpa 

4 . Vide Introduction to the SiddJiffniabfadu (Q. 0. series Vol. LXIV) 
pp. OXXI-II and Introduction to Siddhffntuldia (Madras University Series) 
VoL I) p« 3. 
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Chapter VI of the .Paheada^i 5 and having stated-the 
DhyauadTpa (chapter IX of the same work 6 to have been 
composed by the same author. It seems possible from his 
having ascribed both the sixth and the ninth chapters to 
Bharatltlrtha that he believed BharatTtirthn and Vidya- 
ranya to be identical personages but such an inference is 
negatived by his having referred to the same individual at a 
third place in the same work as “Vidyaraiiyaguru’' 7 , This 
compound word is capable of being interpreted in another 
way namely as meaning Guru Vidyaraiiya 8 but that inter¬ 
pretation does not appear to be correct in the light of the two 
previous references and in view of the fact that the Dlksit 
seems to refer at this place to verses 36 to 46 of 
Drgdrsya-viveka , a work which is reputed to be a compo¬ 
sition of BharatTiTrtha not of VidyaraQya. The identity 
theory is also negatived by other evidence which consists of 
a statement in the colophon to the Jivanmuktiviveka <d that it 
had been composed by “ Vidyaranya, a pupil of Bharati* 
tirths’* and the tact of Pandit Ramakrsna, the only com. 
mentator on the Pahcadasi , having mude obeisance to both 
Bharatltlrtha and Vidyaranya in an introductory verse placed 
at the commencement of the commentary on each of chapters 
I to X 3 and XI with which Brahmananda consisting of five 
closely allied chapters begins, by usmg the dual expression 
l *Si’T Bharat!ilrtha-Vidyaranya—muiiTsvarau”. Therefore 
Appayya Biksit must be held to be of the view that BharatT¬ 
tirtha alone had composed the whole of the Paheadail % 
There is yet a third view as to the authorship of that work 
and that is that it had been composed partly by Vidyaranya 
and partly by Bharatltlrtha, This view appears to have 

5. Vide Madras-University edition Vol. II p. 23 and Mr, S. S. Sastri* 
Note No. 137 at p. VI of the Notes to Chapter I of that work, 

6* Ibid p, 94. 

7. }lid page fll* 

8. Vide Sastri’s Note 50 at p. X of his Notes. 

9* jLnaudakam Sanskrit Series No. XX p. 382. 
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been held by S£dhu NiScaladas, the learned author of the 
Vrttiprabhakara , a Hindi work 01 the Vedanta dialectics 
and by Pltanabar Svami, the learned editor of the Panccu 
dasl 10 . Pandit Achyutarao Modak, the learned comment¬ 
ator of the Jlvanmulctivivelca also mentions it as a fact that 
Vidyaranya had at first partly .composed this work and 
latterly his Guru Bharatltlrtha composed the remaining por¬ 
tion thereof at his request n . 

Out of these three views neither the first nor the second 
is sound and reliable, because the general mass of readers can¬ 
not be expected to be critical. Its judgment is generally 
found to have been based on a grain of truth mixed with 
consciously or unconsciously invented falsehood. Sastri 
PauaSikar too does not seem to have formed his opinion 
above referred to on weighing the available evidence for and 
against the single authorship of the work. The colophons 
to three of the chapters of the Pahcadasz , namely, IV, V and 
XI speak of it as a work of the joint authorship of BharatT- 
tlrtha and Vidyaranya and although it is open to doubt 
whether Bharatltlrtha had or had not a hand in the compo¬ 
sition of this work there is no room for doubting the fact that 
Vidyaranya had played an important pari in its composition 
because it must be on that very fact that the popular belief 
above-mentioned must have been primarily based and because 
the author of such a standard work could not have remained 
so obscure as Bharatltlrtha is, his name being known only to 
critical students. 

On the other hand the view as to the dual authorship 
of the work is supported by strong internal and external 
evidence. With regard thereto however tradition differs as 
to how many chapters had been composed by Vidyaranya 
and how many by Bharatltlrtha, Pitambar Svami in his 
edition of the work records the tradition that the former had 
composed the first six chapters (up to Citradlpa) and the 

10, Vide Sir S. Badhakrishnari’a Indian Philosophy Vol. II. jp- 

U* XawdaSrAtcj Saqs^rit Series Itfo. XX, p. 4' 
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latter the remaining nine J2 . Sastri Achyutarao Modab, the 
learned commentator of the Jzvanmuktiviveka narrates 33 
that Vidyaranya having composed the first six chapter s 
showed them to his master and then the latter completed the 
work by composing the next four Dlpa chapters and the last 
five JLnanda chapters, Sadhu Niscaldas on the other hand 
states that the former had composed the first ten chapters 
and the latter the last five. I will consider later on which 
version of the tradition is reasonable and true to fact. For 
the present I devote my attention to the question of dual 
authorship itself as against single authorship. 

Now, the last five chapters are not only allied together 
on account of their treating of different aspects of Brahma- 
nanda but it appears that they had been given that collective 
title by the author himself by the first verse of the eleventh 
chapter. In XIV. 22 again he refers to the eleventh 
to thirteenth chapters as the first, second and third chapters. 
Moreover though, as we have seen, the colophons, which 
seem to have been added by a scribe, are not reliable in that 
they, ascribe the authorship of a majority of the chapters 
to Vidyaranya, amongst which there are Chapters XIII 
to XV also, those of Chapters IV, V and XI show this 
much at least that the scribe was aware that the whole work 
had not been composed by Vidyaranya alone. Then again 
in the fourtn chapter of the Jivanmuktiviveka entitled 
Svarupasiddhipray ojanaprakarana there is a reference to 
the fourth chapter of Brahmananda treating of Vidyananda 14 , 
which points to the conclusion that Vidyaranya himself 
had treated the last five chapters of the present P ahead as! 
as constituting a separate, booklet. Further Ramak^si^a, the 
learned commentator of this work, has placed the introductory 
verse containing an obeisance to both Vidyaranya and 
Bharatitirtha at the commencement of his commentary on 

12. Sir S. Eadhakrishnan’s Indian philosophy Vol,. II p. 45i, 

13. Aaand&fiiam Sanskrit Series No. JX p. 4 . 

14. Hid p, 358, 
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each o£ the 'first ten chapters and the eleventh and thus 
indicated his preference for the view that both of them had 
taken part in the composition of this work. At the same 
time, in asmuch as he states in the second line of the verse 
introducing the Yogananda chapter that he is going to 
comment upon “the Grantha known by the name of 
Brshmananda,” introduces the Atmananda chapter as 
forming the second chapter in Brahmananda and in the in¬ 
troduction thereto calls the YogSnanda chapter, the first 
chapter, speaks of the former as the second chapter in the 
introduction to the Advaitananda chapter and while in¬ 
troducing the VisaySnanda chapter calls it the fifth chapter, 
refers to the Yogananda chapter as the first chapter in his 
commentary on verse 22 of the last chapter and has not 
placed the above-mentioned introductory verse at the com¬ 
mencement of his commentary on the last four chapters, 16 it 
can be definitely gathered that he believed the last five 
hapters on Ananda to constitute a separate booklet. Thus 
though Kamakysna has not stated anywhere which chapters 
had been composed by Vidyarairya and which by Bharatl- 
tirfcha he can be held to support the view of the dual author¬ 
ship of the work as against that of the single authorship of 
Vidyara^ya or BharatTtTrtha and the one that the last five 
chapters originally constituted a separate work from the 
first ten. 

The fact of dual authorship being thus proved to be 
nore believable than that of single authorship, I now address 
myself to a consideration-of the question which of the two 
versions of the tradition as to the composition of particular 
chapters by Vidyaraijya and the others by the Bharatltlrtha 
appears to be more reasonable and therefore true to fact. 

As stated above the fifteen chapters of work are-capable 
of being divided into three well defined groups each having 
an equal number of them in it. That being so, it does not 

15. Nirnaya S agar a Press edition pp. 401, 464, 501 5 552 and 556. 
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seem reasonable that Yidyaraijya should have composed all 
the chapters of the first group and one of the second group 
and having stopped there shown them to his Guru and that 
then the latter should have completed the second group by 
adding four chapters thereto and composed the whole of the 
third group, while on the other hand it stands to reason that 
the former should have composed the first ten chapters con¬ 
stituting the first two groups and then shown them to his 
Guru and that thereafter the latter while leaving the two 
groups untouched, should have added one entirely independ¬ 
ent group thereto. The facts that the author himself had 
numbered the five chapters of the last group separately and 
given a compact name to that group, that he himself and his 
commentator treated it as a work by itself, that the said five 
chapters treat of only one topic though in its different 
aspects and that while that topic was such that only one 
who has made successful efforts to realise in actual experience 
tfhat one learns from books could do proper justice to it, 
the topics treated of in the first and second groups of chap¬ 
ters are such that anyone who had a mere bookish know* 
ledge of the Advaita philosophy and a good command over 
the Sanskrit language could have composed all of them, are, 
jn my opinion, sufficient for holding that there is reason only 
x n favour of the version of the tradition contained in the 
Vritti'prabhakara of Sadhu Niscaladas. 

It is really admirable that though this is thus a work o£ 
dual authorship, the fifteen chapters which it contains are 
divisible into the three well-defined group3 above-mentioned 
and that the order in which they are arranged is such that it 
marks the different stages through which a student has to 
pass in his journey towards the highest goal held out by the 
absolute idealistic doctrine of the Sankara school, namely ••— 

(1) discriminative knowledge of the self and the non-selfs, 

(2) enlightening elaborate knowledge of the ultimate and 
only reality, and (3) actual realization of its identity with the 
self in the day-to-day life of the individual- 



the destiny of the bpaHmajNanin 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE BRAHMAStjTRAS. 

Pboi*. P. M. Modi m- a , ph. D. f Keil. 

The last topic in Bra* Su . IV. 3 is “Where does the 
conductor take knowers of Brahman?” The Srutis begin¬ 
ning with the Rays say that the conductor leads them upto 
Brahman ( Chd . Upa> LV. 15=5^ or upto Brahrnaloka {Br* 
Upa. VI. 2:15). Wha$ is exactly the meaning of this 
Brahman or Brahrnaloka? Brahmasutras IV. 3.-7-16 deal 
with this question, though Sutras IV. 3-15-16 refer to a 
different topic according to Sankara In these Sutras, three 
different views about the destination of the Brahmajnanin’s 
journey are given, viz-, those of Badari, Jaiminh and Bada- 
rayai^a. 

Badari raises the above question on the ground of the 
limits of the conductor's capacity to lead the Brahmajnanm : 
“ Bow far is it possible for the conductor to go*’. He holds 
that the conductor can go only upto a world which is an 
effect of Brahman. He cannot go beyond it. Therefore 
the knower of Brahman can be carried by the conductor only 
upto a world which is an effect {Bra. Su. IV. 3.7). B* 
Upa • III, 6.1 and Kan. Upa. 1.3 distinguish between this 
effect-world and the cause or the Para, though "this distinc¬ 
tion is not found in the Chd, Uvanisad. The Br. Upa. 
Sruti distinguishes the Karya as Prajapatiloka and the Para 
as Brahrnaloka which is called there the “anatiprasnyd 
devatd" "the deity beyond which no question should be 
raised. Similarly, the Kau. Upa , Sruti distinguishes bet¬ 
ween the same under the names of Prajapatiloka and Brah- 
maloka. On the ground of this distinction Badari argues 
that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman only upto th 
K.arya C Bra.Su . IV. 3:8), though this distinction is not found 
in the arcirddi Sruti, e. g., Chd. Upa. IV. 15 ;5, If it be 
asked, “How would you explain the Chd. Upa. Sruci*” 
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Badari replies, it does not mean that the conductor leads the 
knower of Brahman upto the Para, but in that Sruti the 
Prajapatiloka is called ‘Brahman’, because the former is very 
near the latter (Bra. 5fl.IV. 3:9), spatially, just as this 
world is said to be very remote from Brahman {Bra. Su> IV. 
4-17). An express statement like the one in Mu. Upa. Ill- 
2.7 shows that the knowers of Brahman whom the conductor 
carries upto the Prajapatiloka as shown in Sutras IV. 3. 7-8, 
go further than that ‘in company of the governor of that 
loka ’ when that loka comes to an end (Bra. Su . IV. 3. 10). 
And there is a i Smirti text, viz,. “All of them who have 
achieved the aim of their lif e'entei the supreme abode in com¬ 
pany of Brahman (i. e. fiiranyagarbha) at the end of the 
Para, when the dissolution of the universe is at hand”. 
Thus, in addition to the three arguments viz., 1. the capacity 
of the conductor to go upto the Karya, 2. the mention of 
the distinction between the Karya and the Para in Br. Upa• 
III. 6. 1, and 3. the explanation of the word ‘Brahman’ in 
the CKa. tip a- Sruti in the sense of ‘Prajapati* (Bra. 

3. 7-9), Sruti and Srnjrti can be quoted in support of the 
view that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman upto 
the Karya, the Prajapatiloka (5m. IV. 3. 10-11), 

Jaimini holds that the conductor leads the knower of 
Brahman upto the Para, because that Para is : the chief 
aspect of Brahman, but the Karya is not the chief aspect 
{Bra. SU. IV. l3. 12), and because Srutis like Tai. Upa» 
ir.*l.*show that he'reaches the Para (Bra. Su. IV. 3-13). 
Again ix is not that the knower of Brahman has simply 
aimed at knowing (and reaching) the Karya (Bra. Sit. IV. 
3. 14). 

BadarSyapa, however, believes that the conductor 
leads those meditators on Brahman who do not resort to 
the Symbol * Om’ for their meditation on Brahman, In 
the case of the meditators who resort to the Symbol ‘Oin’, 
there is no need of a conductor because they are carried to 
their destination by the'Sarnans (Pm. Upa. V. 5; Bra. 8% 
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IV. 3.15— apratikdlambanUn nayatiti Bddar&ya t tiah'\ 3 
Now, the meditators on Brahman not resorting to the 
Symbol for that purpose are of two types according to 
Badarayana, viz., those who meditate on Pradhana the 
arupavad Brahman , i. e . nirakara Brahman <Bra . Su* 111. 
2. 14, III. 3* 11 ) and others who meditate on Purusa the rupa- 
vad Brahman (Pm. Su. 1. 2. 23; Vide the author’s Paper on 
1 The S cheme of the Brahmaputras 1.1— 3 : A Bapproache- 
ment\ pp. 112-120 in the Journal of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, Vol, IV. Part III, November 1935), (4). Therefore 
there is no conflict both ways, i e # , between the views of 
Badari and Jaimini ubhayathadosat—Bra . Su. (IV. 3..15). 
And, again, either type of meditator has made a specific 
resolution that he is going to be born unto that Brahman 
after having departed from this worlds as stated in Cha, 
Upa . IIL 14. 4 ( tatJcratvs ca — Bra. Su . IV. 3. 15)* While 
accepting both the views of Badari and Jaimini, »the Sntra- 
kara points out what he thinks to be the exact difference 
butween the two aspects of Brahman , because it is on this 
point that he does not fully, agree with either Badari or 
JaimipL The Sutrakara appears to depend upon Pm. Upa . 
v . 2-5 for proving this difference because that Sruti seems 
to have been referred to by him in Bra Su. IV. 3 16. We 
have elsewhere shown that the Sutrakara’s interpretation of 
this Sruti is given by him in Bra . Su. I. 3. 13 and that it 
is further discussed by him in Bra. Su, III. 3. 39 ( Videp % 
116.of the above-mentioned Paper). In the light of these 
Sutras, the StUrakara understands jlvaghana in Pm* Upa. 

V, 5 as the Para and Purusa in the same Sruti as Apara 
Brahman The two are identical and they may be under¬ 
stood as separate according as the meditator wishes {Bra. 

3. It is interesting to note how the Sruti. (sa ettan Brahma gamayati —) 
is interpreted by Badari, Jaimini, and Badarayaoa. Badari puts, emphasis upon. 
sail, (a, e ., ativ&halcaTi), Jaijnini.upon Brahma and Bad^rayafta upon eft&n 
{Brqlijnajnfini nali). 

4> .Only these two aspe.ots.are. desoribad in detail in Bra. Su. JJJ, 3. }t—54 ? 
as I propose to show in a book whioh I hope to publish soon, 
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Su- III. 3. 39). This alternative identity and differentia¬ 
tion between these two aspects of Brahman suggests to us 
the view of the Sutrakara about the distinction between 
them. He apparently believes that the two are not numeri¬ 
cally two, though they are not necessarily one and the 
same; at least for the purpose of meditation they need not be 
regarded as the same or identical, tu so far as the two are 
different , both Badari and Jaimini are correct and acceptable 
to the Satrakara in as much as the conductor is required to 
lead the knowerof Brahman to his destination; and in so far 
as the two are identical. Badarayana modifies the views of 
Badari and Jaimini regarding the difference between the 
Klrya and the Para {Bra. Su* IV. 3. 16). 

Now we may give additional arguments in support of 
what we have said above regarding the main point on which 
Badarayana differs from Badari and Jaimini, viz., the 
nature of the Karya or Prajapatiloka. According to Bada- 
riiyana the world of Brahma or Prajapati is not a Karya, 
but it is only a personal or rujpavat (■ sakdra) aspect of the 
Para, the other aspect of which is the a-rtipavat or nirahara 
one. Jaimini and Badari distinguished these two, sakdra 
and nirahara aspects as Karya and Para which may be 
called ‘Karima’, but Badarayana takes both of them as 
KSrana—aspects or two aspects of the Para itself. It is in 
agreement with this that he drops the mention of the PrajS- 
patiloka in his list of the stations on the Path of gods (Bra. 
SU. IV". 3. 3). That he would not admit it as a loka at all, 
is clear from the fact that he denies that tUe Purusa aspect 
of the Para is subject to the fault of being regarded as a 
loka though there is something common to an ordinary loka 
and purusa or sakdra aspect. Moreover this latter aspect 
in his school is on an equal level with the nirahara aspect, 
both being equally powerful means for attaining directly 
absolute liberation, so much so that an option of choice bet¬ 
ween the two is given to the seeker in Bra. Su- III. 3. 11- 
54. The two are only two different names of tb* Para and 
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the different iu the method o£ meditation on the two is due 
to those names {Bra. IIL 3- 8, 10), The two are differ¬ 
ent like the serpent and the coil of a serpent {B ra. Su . Ill 
2.27 and IIL 3. 8), Badarayana would, therefore, not 
regard the Purtisa aspect, as a loka or a Karya of Brahman, 
For this reason, it may here be pointed out, Safikara’s sug¬ 
gestion to add Prajapatiloka after Varuna and Indra (Tide 
his commentary on Bra. Su. IT. 3. 3) does not appear con¬ 
sistent with the S&trakara’s view about it. 

As a result of this difference between these three thin¬ 
kers we find that Badari and Jaimini refer to Srutis like 
Br. Upa. IIL 6 . 1 and Kau. Upa . 1. 3 in order to prove 
their view about the difference between the Karya and the 
Para {Bra. Su. IV. 3-8) and Badari even explains the 
Cha , Upa. and Br. Upa. Srutis beginning with the Rays 
(< arcib) ), by giving a secondary sense to the words ‘Brahman’, 
(Glia. Upa . IV. 15. 6 and V. 10. 2) and ‘Brahraaloka* {Br. 
Upa. VI, 2, 15). Badari had the real support of Br. Upa * 
III. 6.1, which places Brahmaloka higher than Prajapati¬ 
loka and says that the former is the i anatiprainya devaid . 
This phraseology seems to have induced Badari and Jaimini 
to interpret the difference between the Karya and the Para 
in their own way. But Badarayana who depends upon the 
Cha. Upa , and other arcirddi Srutis, and also upon many 
other Srutis like Pra. Upa. V. 2-5 (Bra. S&. IV. 3. 16) and 
Katha Upa. III. 0-11, does not accept their vl6w, but says 
that both of. them are really the aspects of the Para. And 
he further says that because the Para has these two 
aspects, the conductor carries : the worshippers or medi¬ 
tators of both up to Brahman which is both nirakara 
and Sahara in all the states {Bra. Su III. 2. 11). For this 
reason he accepts the views of Badari and Jaimini in as much 
as the conductor carries the knower of Brahman, but he 
replies to Badari that the Prajapatiloka is not a Karya, but 

5. Vide our interpretation of -Bra. Sti. III. 3. 51 (na B&mdnyato apt. 
mrtuvan na hi lokapatiili) in Aksara : A Forgotten Chapter, P, 165. 
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the Para itself in a way and he also says to Jaimini 
that: bssides the Para, there is another aspect of the Para viz. 
the Sahara or Purusa aspect to which also a conductor is 
required to lead and consequently Badari’s view is not incon¬ 
sistent with his own view- Or, in other words, both the 
views could be justified on the strength of the Upanisads. 

Though these three authorities differ regarding the 
nature of the two aspects of Brahman, all of them agree that 
the attainment of the Para only is the state of liberation. 
Badari holds that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman 
upfco the world of Prajapati, but the knower goes to or reaches 
Brahman which is higher than this Prajapatiioka, in company 
of the Prajapati on the dissolution of the Prajapatiioka {Bra, 
Su . IV, 3. 11-10). Jaimini believes that the conductor him¬ 
self leads the knower of - Brahman upto the Para 4 {Bra. Su • 
IT. 3. 12-14). This also shows that in the opinion of all the 
three going to ths Para is a necessary prerequisite of libera¬ 
tion. Thus none of them exactly believes in what Sankara 
calls liberation by stages ( kramamukti ) and liberation-in-this- 
life ( jtvanmuhti ). It would appear that Badari’s view 
upholds kramamukti , but it is entirely different from that as 
propounded by Sankara, because Badari believes that from the 
Prajapatiioka the knower of Brahman has to go in company 
of Prajapati to Brahman. Moreover, according to Badari 
the knower of Brahman first goes to the Karya because the 
conductor is hot able to go further. It is not that the 
knower lacks some knowledge of Brahman and gets it by 
staying in the world of Prajapati. He has to wait in the 
Karya because none could lead him directly to the Para. 
Thus Badari does not believe in any kind of kramamukti . 

Sankara’s view that Badari believes in the impossibility 
of Brahman being achieved by the knower of Brahman going 
to it, is founded upon his own interpretation of asya and gatih 
in Bra . Su IV, 3. 7 as karyasya Irahmanah and gantavyata , 
respectively. But we believe that asya in the light of the 
context refers to the vaidyuta ativahika mentioned in Bra, 
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Sit. IV. 3. 6 and that gatib means “going”, the act of goings 
not the possibility of being reached by going to. Moreover f 
his main arguments viz* (L) Brahmanab sarvagatatva “the 
omnipresence of Brahman ”, and (2) Brahmanab pratyagdt- 
matva “Brahman itself being identical with the inner soul of 
the seeker are not given by Badari; nor do we find their 
refutation in the Sutras giving Jaimini’s reply to Badari. 
These arguments of Sankara are refuted by Sankara himself 
in his commentary on Bra. Su. IV. 3.14, from the standpoint 
of a supposed opponent. Again, to us Badari seems to argue 
that the Prajapatiloka is near Brahmaloka or Brahman (n.) 
and thus Badari gives a spatial view of Brahman, as would 
appear from not only the word 4 sdmipydt ’ in Bra . Su, IV* 
4. but also from the phrase ‘ atab par am ’ in Bra. Su. IV. 
3. 10 and asanmhitatvat , in Bra. Su IV. 4. 17. But San¬ 
kara interprets it in a secondary sense. In order to prove 
that Badari believes in liberation-by-stages Sankara says that 
according to Badari those whom the conductor leads upto 
the Karya get the right knowledge of Brahman in that Karya 
itself (See * tatraivotpannadarsanab santab' m Sd. hhdsya 
on Bra. S u IV. 3. 10), but from the context Badari seems to 
believe that those whom the conductor leads to the Karya 
have already attained the perfect knowledge on this earth. 
The Sruti which Badari seems to have referred to unde r 
Sntra IV. 3. 10 (viz. Veddntavijndnasuniscitdrthab sanny - 
dsayogad yatayab suddhasatvab, Upa , ) -also appears 

to favour this conclusion. 

To us it appears that the Adhikaraua consisting of Bra. 
Su IV. 3. 7-16 is not meant to discuss whether going to the 
4 Para \is possible or whether only the ‘ Karya 5 could be 
reached by going. It is meant by the Sutrakara to decide 
upon what station or loka the conductor can lead the knower 
of Brahman (asya in Bra. Su. IV. 3. 7 standing for the 
vaidyuta ativahiha) and if he can not accompany him to the 
Para, who can lead him finally to his destination. While 
stating the stations on the Path of gods, the Sutrakara has 
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mentioned the vidyut and Vavnaloka and the discussion 
about the Prajapatiloka and Brahmaloka follows in Su. IV. 
3 . 7-16 by way of the discussion of the function and capacity 
o£ the conductor mentioned in Su. IV. 3, 6. Sutra IV. 3. 
15 also confirms our view because u nayati ” in that Sutra 
refers to the conductor and Badarayana gives his own view 
that the conductor carries the meditators on (both the aspects 
of) Brahman and thereby he says that he carries them to the 
Para. In his opinion the Sruti and Smrti referring to the 
knower of Brahman being accompanied by Brahman (mas.) 
or the governor of the Prajapatiloka deal with the fate' of 
those who belong to the circle of officers ( adhikarikaman - 
dala—Bra . S u IV. 4.18) and hare nothing to do with those 
who know Brahman in this life on this earth. Thus, we 
are led to conclude that the topic or this last Adhikarm, 
consisting of Sutras IV. 3. 7-16 is quite different from what 
Sankara and some other commentators take it to be. 

Lastly, iSankara’s patha according to which Sutras 7-14 
and Sutras 15-16 of the Pada form two different Adhikara^ 
j?as has, as he says, the support of a predecessor of his 
(Vide Sa• WicLsya* on Bra , Su. IV. 3, 14), but according to 
our interpretation, it would appear that even Sankara’s pre¬ 
decessor was not in the possession of a correct pa(ha* That 
Sutra IV. 3. 15 should be taken to be a modification of what 
the Sutrakara has said in Sutra III. 3. 31 and that Sutra 
IV. 3.16 deals with the kamya meditations on particular 
symbols of Brahman seems to us to be impossible both on 
the ground of the context and the propriety of the subject 
matter in this Adhygya. Ramanuja takes all these Sutras 
as forming one Adhikarana. This is quite consistent with 
other places in the Sutras where Badarayaiia’s view is given 
under the express mention of his name. A comparison of 
the Sutras under discussion with Bra . Su. IV. 4. 10-14, 
IV. 4. 5-7 shows that this is the case only when the Sfitra- 
kara gives his view after discussing the view or views of 
others also. 
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If thus our suggestion about grouping all these Sutras 
(7-16) into one Adhikarana be correct, the view of 
Badarayana would naturally be the Siddhanta and conse¬ 
quently Sankara’s view that the doctrine of Badari is the 
Siddhanta intended here will be found to be untenable, As 
he himself says, the general rule is that the preceding Sutras 
are the aphorisms of the Puravapaksa, the succeeding ones 
those of the Siddhanta, The same rule was followed by 
Sankara’s predecessor and is followed by his successors. 
And if, as we have shown, Sutra IY. 3. 7 deals with 
the question about the capacity of the conductor to carry 
the knower of Brahman to the destination, Sankara himself 
would not insist upon taking Sutras IY. 3. 7-11 as the 
Sutras of the Siddhanta, 
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It has already been maintained* that Bhartrhari, the 
author o£ the Vakyapadlya , was not a Buddhist, It is pro¬ 
posed in this paper to show that he was one of the earliest 
pre-Sankara exponents of the doctrines of the advaiia sys¬ 
tem in Indian Philosophy. 

The Vakyapadlya , though chiefly a treatise on San¬ 
skrit grammar, contains explanations of many genuine phi¬ 
losophical questions. What is the ultimate reality is the 
foremost question in philosophy that puzzled and is puzzling 
still the mighty intellects of the world ; and the Brahma- 
kania of the Vakyapadlya , as the title suggests, deals with 
the Sabdabrahman as the ultimate reality. Bhartrhari refers 
to the ultimate reality by terms like sabdabrahman and sab- 
datattva . He describes it as devoid of beginning and end and 
as the originator of the sabdaprapanca and arthaprapanca 
both being the manifestation of the Supreme being when 
it assumes the power of Kalasakti, with the result that the 
sabdabrahman is also known as the vivartopaddna of this 
phenomenal world— 

m i 

11” 

(' Vakyapadlya , Kanda 1, Verse 1) 

The term vivaria is explained by sastrakdras in many 
ways f Bharfcrhari’s explanation is contained in.the follow¬ 
ing passage: 

*Vich the writer’s paper 1 Bhartrhari, a Bauddha ?’ submitted to the eighth 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 1935. 

T (i) ' <2) 
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“cflrFi 

^1: ^5#mra*T[M3: r 

(Ibid ; Tihci on Verse 1, Carudeva Sastri’s edition, p. 5) 
The appearance which is called vivarta, has no reality other 
than that of its substratum, which is no doubt real. This 
i3 illustrated by the popular instance —the objects of 

a dream. The objects of a dream are called vivarta of 
edit any a in that they have no reality separate from that of 
their substratum ( caitanya ), which has real existence 
Similarly, the ndmarupaprapanca is the vivarta of Sabdabrah- 
man, so much so, that the universe in its twofold form of 
nama and rupa has no reality other than that of its cause— 
Sabdabrahman. 


raw: 

5#JRf I” 

(Ibid ; Tlka, C. D. S’s. Ed., p. 6.) 

The sabdabrahmati is devoid of any property, when all- 
seeming changes vanish ; and before the manifestation pro¬ 
cess comes into effect, it is not at all to be spoken of in terms 
of phenomenal objects, which are unreal. The Brahmas 
vivartatva of this universe is one of the fundamental doctrines 
enunciated by all advaitins including Bhartrhan and Saft- 
karacarya in order to establish their Advaitic conception of 
ultimate reality* 


This vivartavSda is viewed as better and more satis¬ 
factory solution of the question of world-creation than the 
two other well-known vadas— parindma-vdda and arambha - 
vada. The advocates of these two vadas admit of the reality 
of the phenomenal world- The arambhavadins explain the 
creation of the karyaprapaftca out of eternal atoms which, 
on the will of God, begin to act, produce dvyanulcas , which, 
in their turn, produce tryanukas (triads) and so on. 
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They accept the view that the Karya is a new entity when 
it is produced by its causes and that the very production 
implies its previoui non-existence. It is in this sense that 
they are asatkaryavadins who accept separate existence of the 
effect from its cause. The parinamavadins are opposed to 
the arambhavadins in that they are satkaryavddins. By 
satkaryavada, they mean that the karya is the Karana 
itself in a new garb and that its utpatti is nothing but 
parinama —transformation of the cause into the effect. Hence 
there is no non-existence of the karya even before it is made 
visible to us. Yet they differentiate karya from its karana 
by the different properties they possess. Thus they establish 
separate existence of the kdrya from that of its cause. So, 
in this point, the parinamavadins agree with the arawibha . 
vadins though the former differ fundamentally from the 
latter in their conception of karyotpatti from karana , as 
noted above. 

Tl)xq vivartavadins Sire no doubt satkaryavadins. The 
Advaitins among them attribute to the vyavaharika pra m 
pahea a relative satyatva which is superior to the prdti- 
bhasika satyatva of the silver in nacre ( suktirupya ). Since 
they have accepted one entity only as the real ultimate beings 
the phenomenal world is described by them as a seeming 
manifestation of that ultimate being, without any reality 
outside that of its upadana. They are also parinamavadins 
in the sense* that the phenomenal world ia avid yap arindma—* 
the transformation of avidya 9 so much so, that the reality 
of the universe is only so long as avidya exists or till the 
realisation of the Brahman. 

The conception of one ultimate reality, be it sabda - 
brahman , satta brahman, atma-brahman or vijndna-brahman 
led all the exponents of advaita philosophy to conceive in it 
a power called metyd, ajhdna > avidya or kalasakti which is 
uniqu3 in its nature and is capable of creating what we call 
the phenomenal world—the bahyaprapanca. Bhartrhari calls 
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it by the term JcalasaJcfi and avidya ,* the chief function of 
which is to conceal the ultimate truth and present to us 
things unreal and different in form and essence. He is par¬ 
ticular in saying that the hdlasakti is anirukta or auirvaca- 
niyci which cannot be said as identical with or different £rom s 
the gabdabrahman , but is capable of presenting its own sub¬ 
stratum in different forms of bhoktr (enjoyer), bholctavya 
(enjoyable object) and bhoga (enjoyment). Here, it may be 
observed that the way in which Bhartrhari equates maya 
with kdlasalcii would lead one to surmise that phenomenal 
existence (sqr^TkW^T) is to be understood as nothing more 
than time relation i 

R HREf: II” 

“w ft sh?gt: ^piRpRij srpr^iwit 

5^5^” 11 

(C. D. S’s. Ed, Ibid, Verse 4, p. 12.) 

It is just like the mist in the horizon. The mist completely 
enshrouds the rising sun and though it cannot shine by itself, 
it appears to be shining with the help of the sunshine behind 
it; and people who look at ir fancy that the mist shines 
‘ 1 sfferc: sraratr”. This Kalasdkti otherwise known as avidya 

is" nothing but Kala. So says Bhartrhari in the Kalasamud- 
deaa of the Praklrnakanda of his V&hyapadlya - 

“RWW %S4 spRH% I 

Sf^JT^IF II’’ 

(Trivandrum Ed. p, 66, Verse 46.) 

* Vide Bhartrhari's Tlka— 

a< ^rf i dt 

i ari^rrcr u” 


(Ibid. Bdn., p. 5) 
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It has three properties or powers— cititcitvci , cm&gctfcttvci and 
vdrtamanatva ; by the first two k§Ja conceals or destroys 
objects while by the last it manifests or creates them—, 

srap* II 

gi«it ^5«ri *rflRT WRIT?: I 
#rwR*rr ll” 

(Kan<j.a III. Kalasamuddesa, Verses 49-50.) 

Bhartrhari further adds that the two saJctis—atitatva and 
anaqatatva —possess the properties of tamas in that they 
conceal objects, while the mrtamanatva&akti is of sattva- 
guna and so illumines the objects. The Kala itself is said 
to possess the property of rajas in view of the fact that it 
acts persistently by the twofold power -—pratibdndha and 
abhyanitjnd — 

“|r 3 fofit: r 

(Ibid , KsiasanmddeSa, Verfe S3.) 

i tf#f 

re r I sw»-ragw: 

I tfc? 3^WI$RSF# I SliRraFTFJr $$*#4 

$4*^ i wrg^t w n” 

* (7 bid., Helaraja’s Com, on Verse 53, p. 68.) 

* Vide Helar&jas Coni., p. 66. 

“^r®T¥^r ft sftrcrratf^tpr ^traumraif^wr uimng ?r**5i i” 

t Vide Ibid p. 67. 

’mz g??fr vr?r =rrfe i — ^t^rra^P'sw w'THT *rarfcnftr- 
sari^wi ardawwdi'idiiRh'H^^T 3 ftrcww i 

ft^ftrar II ” 

t Vide Ibid, p- 67. 

ftftnsrnrr ^ 

tor i g^jTRfi^rr ^ssNr n” 
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These two powers of Kalatakti — pratibandha and abfiya - 
npjricl —more or less correspond to the two powers— avarana - 
$akti and vilcsepasaJcti —of avidya or mSyd , as described by 
the later Advaitic wri ters. They say that avidya is anirvdcya 
——that which cannot be identi¬ 
fied with sat ,( cat t any a) and with asat ( sasaspiga ) but is 
sadasadbhinna —different from both sat and asat. This 
avidya, they add, with its two powers— dvaranasahti and 
yihsepasahti— is responsible for the creation of this entire 
universe wjnc.h also thus acquires — the property of 

its parindmihdrana } vfz» 9 avidya . This explanation of the 
bahyaprapanca as anirvacantya on a par with avidya , is a 
necessary outcome of the vivartavada which the Advaitins 
including Bhartrhari have expounded. To them sat ever 
exists and never becomes the object of negation, while asat 
never exists and never becomes the object of a valid cogni¬ 
tion— 

“3%yr spfcr, SjR{% I” 

$ut phenomenal world .exists and at the stage of one’s 
brahmasah§ atjcqrcit becomes the object qf negation :— 
srfer *rrThis idea is explained >yith some emphasis by 
Bharfcfhari in the dravyasamuddesa of the third kdnfya of his 
Vakyapadzya — 

‘‘?T ft®? 3TT J T JT : I 

H” 

tGhaukhamba ]Edn., £an^.a III- V^rge !(•) 
•Pick Helar&ja’s commentary on Verse 7 : 

sar^r^crcfit I cWT ^ 

|wh^ ^fer, ^rir^ 1 m ^ liter 

3 f*rari *r 1 wrasreg cwtsrl^r \ *r w sp^rer&ssrejj# 

ftfcart i Vts4 

— — —«*Asr *w#ftrer* 

(Chaakhamb* Edm p. 89.) 
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According to the Advaitins there cannot be two entities-satya 
and asatya—while they accept one ultimate reality which they 
call safycij the so-called asatya is explained by them as th e 
manifestation of this satyavastu in the diverse but unreal 
forms of the deep-rooted avidya that completely enshrouds 
its substratum, the satya ; and when that veil of avidya, is 
removed for ever, the knower, the satyavastu y reveals him m 
s elf in his own form of illumination. Such an omniscient 
reality is known as vidya (supreme knowledge) and its 
reverse is avidya (ignorance) the latter of which resembles 
only a pitch of darkness. So avidya is not a true entity 
like vidya . 

How these manifestations are called unreal is explained 
by Bhartyhari in the verse— 

“ tigw rfffrggft i 

3 =sg 56 RR^ sr Praft n” 

(Ibid, Kanda III, Dravyasamuddesa. Verse 11.) 
While commenting on this verse Helaraja says that this 
Karika is based on the passage in the MahabhSsya — 

ft ^ l’* 

He further explains 1 that just as gold, though it is given 
different shapes and is called by different names like rucaka 

\ gt£ C^O 

STcffi:* RRTRr I ffsmi—cF5f 

53RJHqrf^ ^ Hc^ i sjrrstPsf 

ft 

r i i ^r^rr^ifaqi^ 

l a’snfa wr 

.wrfriSr t #wr yn 

wwntfnfltem i 3 t^r- 

»RT \ OT ^ ft*# TOnfifcta I 35TRCft 

ftsroir --?&&&& sfw^iasf 

*?ft: 1 %s. frifirat U° 
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is one entity, so also the eternal Brahman is the only uni¬ 
formity in all experiences presenting different phenomenal 
objects. No doubt, the generalities like gotva (cowness) are 
eternal when all their substrata —individuals—perish ; but 
when these particular generalities are ignored and a higher 
generality like prihivitva (earthness) is predicated, it is 
understood that only prthivi is real; so, when all high 
generalities are also completely ignored, the objects are ex¬ 
perienced as mere vastus . This uniformity in experiences 
is nothing but Brahman which is identical with the sabda - 
tattva—pars or pasyanti . 

That one and the same atman is manifested through 
avidya in diverse forms is pointed out by Bhartrhari in the 
verse— 

(V. P. Kanda III, Dravyasamuddega, Verse 13.) 

This phenomenal world is a bundle of manifestations of 
atman. They possess diverse and sometimes inimical forms 
and properties like bhava and abhava through the agency of 
avidyct which delimits atman . Hence the only truth is atman 
and avidya and its parinamas are illusions- 

“ftsrr st *rssra ?r 3 «te at: l 

3T3^ ^ II 

»nw[ tt: i 

fcesrft ^nf&r i 

crsrr frcMitaift 11 

u” 

(Ibid, Dravyasamudde&a, Verses 16-18). 

Even Sabda and artha are the vivartas of atman and 
their separate existence is only empirical. As in a dream 
which presents atman with diametrically antagonistic proper¬ 
ties like priyatva, dvesyatva , vaktrtva and vScyatva, He, 
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though ultimately eternal and devoid of states like birth, is 
known, in the state of vyavahdra , as possessing birth, exis¬ 
tence, destruction and many other properties of mutually 
inimical character. 

Thus all sdstras including the vedas describe in detail 
the nature of avidya and its work in diverse ways by adopt¬ 
ing different methods of explanation f — 



(Vakyapadlya, Kanda II, Ver.sje 13.6) 

and the knowledge of avidya and of its functions in making 
up the phenomenal world is quite essential for a distinct 
understanding and realisation of the ultimate truth, though 
avidya and its work are ultimately unreal- 

“sgprr: i- * 

«rfrrar ^ n” 

(Ibid. Kapda II. Verse 240,) 

The realisation of sabdabrahman by the total removal of 
the bondage of avidya is the final aim of mankind; and 
Bhartrhari, like other astika advaitins. exhorts people to 
study the vedas which explain the true nature of this uni¬ 
verse and the ultimate reality : 

w >tr I 

SPTIiM: II” 

(V akyapadiy a. Kanda L, Verse 5.) 

The Vedas are the only means of the knowledge of sabda - 
brahman ; hence they are called amkara-brahman in minia¬ 
ture. Those who have realised the ultimate truth call these 
Vedas the first vivarta of sabdabrahman (compare the Brahma- 
sutra, Ibid., 1-3), which has, owing to the incapa¬ 

city of mankind, subsequently been divided into four branches, 
each with numerous sakhas or recensions. So the formal 
m'anifoldness of the vedas , does not, in any way, hamper the 
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inner unity in the text, namely, that they uniformly expound 
the nature of the ultimate reality— 

f^rair S3%s§! *r 

w Rrrfa: 

q35^RTa^or srf^W^ssqiR^g^. 

?pri sq^mfg: srtctr: r 

{Ibid. Tjka.p. 14.) 

Even the different darsanas which seek to explain the true 
nature of this universe are started on the basis of some Vedic 
texts which the darianakaras interpreted differently. Bhartr- 
hari says that there cannot be different interpretations of the 
Vedic teXcs emphasizing dualism or monism and that those 
advocating dualism mistook some arthavadas for vidhis or 
took those Vedic passages in their literal sense in spite of 
the established fact that those arthavadas praise or con¬ 
demn things that are enjoined or prohibited by the adjoining 
vidhis 6r nisedhas■ Even among the advocates of monism^ 
Bhartrhaifi ddd& } feme have fancifully suggested on the basis 
of arthavadas like srsrarr srrarta:” praising the cayana- 
sthana , that asat is the only reality and that this phenomenal 
world, being the manifestation of that asat, is also asat — 
unreal—in view of the fact that the properties of the cause 
are transmitted to its effect, 

“aHrfaiWTrf 0 !' !%«Rr; ^f^rar: i 
tfifarsr qg*rr top h” 

^rNffir tr^q^rr: sfwrts wrr 

3'raRr i 3^fns?t<?r*r ^rtcrt u” 

(Vctkyapadiya Tik^i —Verse 6, Ibid p, 17). 

While there is no agreement among the darsanas in theif 
explanation of the nature of this universe, Bhartrhari sug¬ 
gests the final solution', that thfers is only one reality which 
appears in divert fdS&V so much so, that the ultimate trath 
iB advaita and that the dvaila is only its vivaria. In the 
Vedas there are many passages like “^tHNntsfhr sr^r ” and 



“ expounding the nature of one ultimate 

reality. They cannot beset aside as mere arthavadas. The 
passages dealing with the dualistjc aspect of this universe can 
be well taken in their literal sense in as mucn as they em¬ 
phasise the empirical reality of the phenomenal world. 

The ultimate truth, according to Bhartrhari, is sabda- 
brahman. Its true symbol is the pranava (Ornkara ) which 
contains the essence of the Vedas. It is only through the 
upasana of Ornkara that mankind can aspire for the realisa¬ 
tion of the ultimate Brahman. It admits of both diversity 
as found in the phenomenal world and unity, in the ultimate 
truth. Those who follow the path of Karma-n or avidya 
view diversity as real while those who transcend Karman 
and march through the path of jndna see the unity through 
diversity.— 

“are sm: 

srupregstrerfcr 

<rapirr§: — 

ftp# *r =* i 

rw ll” 

(Ibid. Tiled —Verse 9, pp. 20 and 21). 

The greatness of Ornkara, the essence of the Vedas, 
cannot be overestimated. From it, not only all darsanas are 
developed, but also all other vidyas —the six vedatigas 
beginning with the sik§a and the various upangas like the 
puranas and the dharmasastras —thus constituting the main 
basis of Hindu culture and the sole means of supreme know¬ 
ledge. 

SRRre !l” 

(Kaiida I, Verse 10.) 
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OihkSra or the Vedas are called the very creator of ’ this 
mundane world in that all vidyas of both spiritual and tern' 
poral utility do not transgress the path of the Vedas. 

“t?r ft $N»Ri =%q%|#?r q ^3 
q ftqrar i jjor M ?r ft s?rs^f>feK^ i 
mtVj: spir^rrar qrraqwfcr i — 

‘tfft qr% t^gsntEr:, m 

{Ibid Tzka^-Ye rse 10, p. 21). 

And mankind has to rely on the Vedas alone in order to 
seek the knowledge of the Absolute and consequently its 
eternal emancipation. 1 

Like other astika philosophers, Bhartyhari emphasises 
the fact that all smrtis , including the chief Vedanga Vy& m 
haranasa&tra , modified by great seers, and the practices or 
customs of the s istas are also authorities on dharma , in that 
they are composed or practised by them after their under¬ 
standing the hidden or scattered truths of the Vedas. 

“if | 

wfiwprft wq n” 

*(Kanda I, Verse 30.) 

The knowledge of dharma and other supernormal things like 
mok 3 a can be obtained only by a careful study of Wg'dttiOS 
(ndas, smrtis and sisfacSras). Logical arguments cannot 

* Here some Vedic passages explaining the true nature of iabdabVitimafi 
may be noted s 

^pj=rr«J ^"ir% ftfeT ^rentier i ar^ 
sm^rTg^r n” 

2. “ani%c$cW*fa^ 5 i” 

explain the nature of gabdabrafonan as satya , eha and <S£/wa»and as the creater 
of this phenomenal world— 

“cwEf vrtRwgw *r# erer war 

^'?#bes the svtprakdfatvit of Brahman. 
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enlighten mankind on these supernormal questions. Even 
on nutters perceptible and inferable, Bharthrhari says 
human logic miserably fails in giving a proper explanation* 

(F akyapadfya* Tika, p. 46, Verse 30), 

So superiority of agama to tarha (logical arguments) is one 
of, the fundamental doctrines that all Advaitins have empha - 
sised ; and Bhartirhari in the Brabmakania of his Vakya - 
padiya devotes a major section to this topic. Man generally 
relies on his special gift, viz., reason ; but it fails in giving 
true solutions tor the puzzling problems like the nature of 
the ultimate reality and its relation to the phenomenal world. 
Tarka leaves always a residue of doubt in man, with -the 
result that he is disinclined to accept even the solution given 
by agama, which alone, as true revelations and invaluable 
records of truth, is the infallible authority on those super¬ 
normal matters. It is therefore laid down, that, on questions 
of supernormal character like dharma, agama—Vedas 

smrits 9 ' etc., generally known as sastra —is the only 
authority :*■— 

“crenel# WW % l” 

C Bh . Gitd s Ch. 16, Verse 24.) 

and tarka— reasonable arguments—chiefly in the form of 
syllogism—is unreliable, for, however great might be a 
man’s intellectual attainments, his well-thought-out syllogism, 
will, in no time, be proved fallacious by a greater intellectual 
giant, 

11” 

(V ahyapadiya. Kan<Ja I, Verse 34.) 

Bhartrhari compares the man who relies simply on his reason 
in alaukika- topics to a blind person, who, when he touches 
only with his hands the slope of a huge precipice and 
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advances further, is doomed to death by an instantaneous 
fall— 


f^sajfSnqprar l 
r^irtr *r 5§ras il” 

(Ibid* Verse 42); 


Bhartrhari does not, however, completely set aside tarka 
as apramSna. His famous dictum is— 



I” 


(V. P. Kanda I. Verse 136), 


Tarim which does not go against the Vedas and other gasiras 
is really helpful to those who seek the realisation of the 
highest truth. It may be noted here, that, this doctrine 
namely, that tar ha which has the support of dgama 5 is an 
authority, is further elaborated and used by all Advaitins as 
one of the powerful arguments against the exponents of 
bhedavdda —the doctrine of dualism. It is even said — 

^ i” 

He alone understands dharma, who makes a judicious 
use of tarka. So tarka is of paramount importance in that 
it is of great use to mankind for understanding the true 
import of dgama \ blit, it must be,remembered that it can¬ 
not enlighten mankind against the authority oUdgama on all 
matters on which it cannot be considered an infallible and 
ultimate Authority, 

Not only in the glorification of dgama as an independ¬ 
ent and infallible authority does Bhartphari wax eloquent but 
also in the glorification of sabda. It has already been said 
that Bhartrhari conceives it as the ultimate reality. He says 
that the Vedic seers call sabda the inner Soul of the speaker 


Compare the ft- OTWPit ^ | 5fSf -TO WIlA 1 

f^n ywt *rtr ^fr w&i *nn u 
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and tile Divine Bull which has come down from heaven to 
bless mankind— 

“m i 

%T I” 

(V. P. K. I, Verse 131.) 

Hence the importance of sabdopasti and omkaropasti which 
lead one to the spiritual psth of the realisation of $abda< 
brahman. 

Equally important is sabda inthevyavaharclvasthct also- 
Bhartirhari emphasises, the fact that there is no cognition 
without the accompaniment of a sabda and that all cognitions 
get their property of illumination through sabda 

<( ?r rr#t trV r: srs^rgjmr^ l 
srgi^f^q-fR hI li” 

(V(ikyapadiya* Kanda I, Verse 124 .) 

The true nature of knowledge is prakcLsa - illumination—and 
this illumination oO knowledge cannot be effective if all 
knowledge is deprived of its-expressive element of sabda . 

“rirtcctt ^r^rar I 

R RRR3T: m ft- n” 

(V. P. Karuja I, Verse 125). 

That sabda is self-luminous and that it gives illumination to 
all objects is well explained in the following passage-^- 

“?c sflM rr: sf^r: i R?mr— 

‘qts^r-5tTcR?[: rsj gw'-tpcp: sf^Rtr^rsr R^iw^Ri: 
R,fi5ifef5r??riR: ^3 ^1” 

(Vakyapadiya- Tika. page 24, Verse 3 2). 

The fact-that all cognitions involve a word element led 
aH-graminarians to believe that-all cognitions are only deter¬ 
minate cognitions i but, it must be said that this View has 
reference and application to cognitions of vyav.ajuir&vasijui 
(empirical stage) and not to the Brahmasaksatkdra . 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANIMA AND ANIMUS 
AND CONCEPTIONS OF EASTEKN 
SCHOOLS. 

Dk. Gualthekus H. Mees, m. a., (Cantab), ll. d., 
(Leydtn), Fellow of thh Netheblands” 
Sociological Societz. 

Thei e are many points in. which the- conclusions of the 
modern Schools of psychology, especially that of C. G. Jung j 
run parallel cr are very similar to the doctrines of the old 
Schools of psychology of the East. The old schools 
were founded upon methods of observation and experience 
which have now been largely forgotten. Jung’s conclusions 
have been arrived at by the ordinary scientific methods. 
But f during all this experiments Jung’s remarkable perso¬ 
nality with highly intuitive faculties was the f guiding light. 

In this paper I want to draw the attention to one parti¬ 
cular conception, somewhat new and almost revolutionary in 
Western science, but in an allied form not unknown in 
schools of eastern thought. I mean that of anima > the 
female “soul’’ in man and that of the animus , the male 
c, soul” in woman. 

This doctrine of a.&maand animus is deeply suggestive 
and presents the solution of a good many psychological 
knots with farming sociological implications. 

Before I proceed I must make clear, the terms that are 
used; The anima is the soul, of course not to be contused 
with the spirit. la Hindu psychology the equivalent of 
spirit is Atman « For soul it is not so easy to fijnd an equi¬ 
valent. The soul or .an&rnfl is wb&fc we might call t^e 
personality* fee we are dealing .wi% tji£ migd worfd. 
These are as it were two asp#£ts or attitudes of this perso¬ 
nality. Let me quote Jung’s definition : “The mpec perso¬ 
nality is the manner of one’s behaviour towards the inner 
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processes, it is the inner attitude, the character that is turned 
towards the Unconscious.” (Psychological] Types, p.^593). 
The outer attitude or outer personality” corresponds -with 
the conscious intentions while it also meets with the require¬ 
ments and opinions of the environment” (p. 500). It is the 
result of the relation with the environing personalities, and 
is as such a mask of the inner personality. Therefore it is 
called persona , which word meant mask. “The persona is a 
function complex which has come into existence for reasons 
of adaptation or necessary convenience but by no 
means is identical with the individuality”, (p. 591.) Of 
course persona must not be confused with personality^ it is 
only the outer aspect of a personality. 

One of the most difficult of all educational achievements 
is the task of changing the outer attitude, or persona. But 
to change the inner attitude, or anima, is equally difficult, 
if not more. 

Most interesting is the following point which we hav e 
taken as the main theme of this paper. As Jung remarks, 
(in Psychological Types, p. 594) “as regards the character 
of/the soul (anima), my experience confirms the validity of 
the general principle that it maintains, on the whole, a 
complimentary relation to the outer character (persona). Ex¬ 
perience teaches us that the soul is wont to contain all those 
general human qualities the conscious attitude lacks. 1 And 
more “That the complimentary character of the soul is also 
concerned with the sex character is a fact which can no longer 
seriously be doubted” Every man, woman or child is a full 
human being, all humanity is contained in him or her. 
That part of humanity which has no possibility of manifest- 
mg in the conscious outer attitude v is found to exist in the 
unconscious, in the soul, in a man’s soul we find all the 
female characteristics; in woman’s soul we find the character¬ 
istics of man. Therefore we must logically speak of .the 
animus of a woman in distinction to the. am ww of a main 



The very manly men are most subject to characteristic 
weaknesses, as Jung remarks. (Psychological Types p. 595.) 
Their attitude to the things o£ the Unconscious and of; the 
inner world has a womanly weakness and impressionability. 
And, vice versa, it is often just the most womanly women* 
who, in respect to certain inner things, have an extreme in¬ 
tractableness obstinacy and wilfulness, which qualities are 
found in such intensity in the outer attitude of men. These 
are manly characteristics whose exclusion from the outer 
attitude of the woman makes them qualities of her soul. 

Logic and objective reality commonly prevail in the 
outer attitude of man, and are his ideal. And it is feeling 
which prevails in the outer attitude of woman and is the 
ideal, But in the soul the relations are reversed; inwardly 
it is the man wh) feels and the woman who reflects. 

Jung even goes as far as saying Cp. 595) that “as re¬ 
gards general human characteristics the .character of the 
anima may be deduced from that of the persona. Every¬ 
thing which should normally be in the outer attitude but is 
decidedly wanting there will invariably be found in the in¬ 
ner attitude.. Thin is a basic rule which my experience has 
borne out again and again”. 

There is the well-known and significant story in the 
Symposium of Plato:, a discussion about the nature of Love^ 
how one of the speakers, talking about the origin of love, 
said- that he- had heard that in the beginning of time man 
was a two sexed being, both male and female.- How¬ 
ever when- man became too self-assertive and began to 
trouble-the gods, to control him they cut him in two halves 
and condemned each half eternally to seek its complement, 
half,' As a story it is amusing, as a piece of symbolism 
however and from a psychological point of view it is highly 
significant, as also the statements about bi-sexed beings we 
so ofcen come across in the Pura:n*R. 
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As it is, the symbolism of cutting in two represents 
the gradual evolution of the persona. Man indeed becomes 
a double sided being trying to re-establish contact with his 
own soul. He does not become two halves, but he becomes 
two persons in one body. Plato goe3 even further, anticipat¬ 
ing, as it were, the schizophrenic personality of modernpsy- 
chology, in saying : “If we are not obedient to the gods then 
is a danger that we shall be split up again.”* 

Prom his collective personality evolves his individual 
personality, with its sharp line between the conscious and 
the unconscious, with its sharp distinction between the 
persona and the anima- 

His goal is again to realize his full humanity and re¬ 
establish full contact between the two halves of Ms being. 

In India there are several conceptions of Deity repre¬ 
senting full humanity. Most known is Ardha-NgrT&vara, 
“half-goddess half-god”, represented as male on the right 
side and female on tin left side. Also Hara is often repre¬ 
sented as such- Here again we have the two-sided nature 
or -humanity stressed. The two-sided nature of the physical 
body is taken advantage of to symbolize the two-sided 
nature of the psychological human being. Nothing 
sexual must of coarse be looked for in this represen¬ 
tation. As* so often In Hindu symbology, the physical, or 
even sexual is only taken as symbol for- the psychulogitak 

Other deities, as for instance Chenna Kesava in the 
Belur temple in Mysore State, are represented as male in 
body and female in face,- Here the duality is on a different 
plan. The body stands for the conscious, the face for the 
unconscious. The body is persona, the head is anima. The 
complete picture is there, as it were the symbol of the ideal. 
Also in modern India the same tendency can be found* it 
has struck me for instance that the representations of SrT 

Symposium in B, Jowett* The dialogues of Plato, Vot p. §61. 
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Kirsiia practically always show him with a male body and 
with a female face. He is as it were both anima and animu$ f 
according to the worshipper. That this double nature is 
brought in unconsciously by the artist makes no dif¬ 
ference. 

These conceptions provide the key to Tlntric Philo¬ 
sophy and Tantric practices. Some philosophers and Yogis 
of the present day in India have doctrines closely resembl¬ 
ing I that of the anima , as for instance Upasanibaba of 
Sakore, J)t. Ahmadnager near Nasik, who has written a 
book in Marathi on the subject. 

Also Buddhist philosophers have been aware of the 
double nature of humanity. Buddha is sometimes called 
4, tbe Father of the Universe and the Mother of the three 
worlds.” The Buddhist deities of the MahSyana school 
are seldom represented without their Saktis, and often, if 
they are, it is at first sight hard to tell whether they are 
male or female. 

It is also deeply interesting to study the anima and 
animus in religion. It is a curious fact that Love ’ that pre¬ 
eminently womanly characteristic, was and is always repre¬ 
sented as a male god, whereas Wisdom , certainly generally 
regarded as pre-eminently a characteristic of man, was and 
is always associated with a goddess. It was so in ancient 
Greece and Rome. For some sects of early 3 Christians 
wisdom was Sophia, the Holy Spirit, who in fact was very 
much like a goddess. For the Hindus SarasvatT is the 
goddess of Wisdom. 

The Hindu institution of the Four Airame was un¬ 
doubtedly founded upon a knowledge of the double nature 
of man. In the Brahmacarya Afirama the contact with 
the soul is established. In the Garhastya £§rama the man 
projects his anima on to the woman with which he is married 
and she projects her animus onto her husband. The relation 
of the sexes is fundamentally a complementary one of the 
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Conscious and the Unconscious. The conscious part of the 
man or the woman has contact with the unconscious o£ the 
partner. It is clear that it is a double relationship. In the 
ideal marriage it will be a full and double contact. If the 
contact is only half a one, the marriage will not be always 
happy. 

It will easily be seen that the application of the doctrine 
of anima and animus in practical psychology has solved a 
good many marriage problems and other problems of 
relationship. 

An important implication of the doctrine is that the 
relation of the sexes cannot be fund amen tally one of intellec¬ 
tual understanding. The relation is a far deeper one, since 
it concerns the contact between the conscious in the or.e 
party and the unconscious in the other. There is conse¬ 
quently no use for the parties in a marriage to argue about 
their problems, since talk, unless dealing with these deeper 
issues, will not be able to achieve anything. The true under¬ 
standing botween the sexes lies on a deeper plan. Love can 
never know. For this reason the modern form of marriage 
as comradeship without a deeper basis can never be a 
success. 

When men and women become older, their personal be¬ 
comes less vital* it loses its strong characteristics of rrialeness 
in man and? of womanliness in woman. The complementary 
part of the Unconscious however comes gradually more and 
more to the foreground. It is a well known fact how old 
men generally become sweet and loving of nature, the female 
side of their inner nature isevoiving.^ Old women however 
generally develop manly characteristics of which the most 
prominent are a manly will and manly powers of argument. 

As is a well known fact, even the physical body follows 
suit and begins to show characteristics of. the other sex. 

There is no reason however, why normal man and 
woman should lose the characteristics of their sex when the - 
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characteristics o£ the other sex are beginning to manifest in 
them. The secret of ieally great personalities is that they 
combine the characteristics of both sexes. Buddha, Christ* 
great sages and saviours show at one and the same time in¬ 
finite strength, power and knowledge and infinite love and 
sweetness of feeling. 

The Yanaprastha Afirama is a preparation for the last 
A&rama, it is a transitional stage. It is the purpose of the 
Sanyasa A§rama that a complete purification of the person¬ 
ality takes place. All bonds, all complexes have to be dis¬ 
solved. The inner personality and the outer personality have 
to be in full contact, the soul must have opportunity to shine 
in its full lustre. The personality rises above sex and sex 
attractions and tends to manifest the psychological charac¬ 
teristics of both sexes. In a way the highest stage is that a 
man becomes like a little child again. 

The goal of man is to unfold in the course of his de* 
yelopment the soul nature of woman. Eis communion with 
woman helps him to establish contact with the unconscious 
or, in other words, with the spiritual world. She represents 
his own unconscious self, in a tangible form, if the contact is 
a deep and true one. In Hindu religious ideas the husband 
is to the wife an incarnation of God, and the wife is to the 
husband an incarnation of. the divine female principle* Thus 
a perfect relationship between man and woman leads to 
self-realization and full manifestation of humanity in one 
personality. 



FREE WILL IN DVAITA PHILOSOPHY, 

N. K. NaRASIMHAMURTHY M. sc. 

Assistant Processor or Mathematics, 

Central College, Bangalore City. 

The standpoint of the Dvaita School of Philosophy is 
summarised in the following stanza attributed to SrT Yadi- 
raja — 

TOR: ssi 

sfhtirm *rar: i 

iT^Tf^T%cr^ gft: ll” 

The second line of the stanza emphasises the point that 
the Jlvafcman, while being essentially different from the 
Paramatman, is also subordinate to it (literally a follower) 
and that among the group of such JlvStmans there is a 
rank fixed (eternally) to each individual soul (JTvatman). 
This leads to the conclusion that only the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatman) is free to think, speak or act while the indi¬ 
vidual soul is subordinate to it in all these aspects. The 
question then arises s ‘Has the subordinate soul no freedom 
at all ? If it is not free to act, has it not got a free will at 
least? Is every one of its acts entirely guided from the 
begining to the end by the whims and fancies of the Supreme 
being ?’ If the answer to the last question is * Yes *, then 
the question of punishment and reward arises. The award of 
either of these to the soul which is not in the least respon. 
sible to its acts will attribute to God the quality of partiality. 
In fact there would be no justification at all for it. Even 
under the imperfect scheme of justice that human beings are 
able to dispense, the hang—man who kills the 1 man sentenced to 
death b} the judge is not punished for homicide or wilful 
murder. How can God whom we all agree to call‘ tlje just * 
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commit such a blunder ? If again we assume that the indi¬ 
vidual soul is responsible for its own acts and thoughts, 
surely then, God’s omnipotence is done away with, for there 
is at least something in respect of which 4 the dependent 1 
soul is independent of 4 the supreme being. * This paper 
proposes to summarise the attitude of the Dvaita school of 
philosophy regarding this question. 

At the very outset we have to note that the freedom 
possessed by the JIvatmau can be visualised by 
and swm. We actually see men doing 1 what they want to do 
or what they say they want to do . The scriptures that order 
men to do something and to refrain from doing others 
would be futile if man had no freedom of action at all. Sri 
MadhvUcarya obviously admits the freedom of Jtvatman 
when he makes the following statements — 

4 3RH- ^ forcnc * (^r^refhr). 

.nr 

At the same time here are some statements of the Acarya 
which go to substantiate the dependence of JTvatman. 

4 ... 1 ’ 

Even after attaining the Jlvatman is not entirely free to 
act as he pleases, according to SrT MadhvScarya. 

firnr. i)’ 

Thus the g^isRT is powerless to create the worlds or to defy 
the inherent seniority. The fact that we are unable to 
control our actions during the period of sleep, illustrates 
the control of our actions by external agencies. Says Jagan- 
natha Dasaru s 
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I£ we suppose that the various organs of our body per¬ 
form, their functions ol their own accord, then why is it that 
we are sometimes forgetful and absentminded and we do not 
even reply to the speeches;o£ others ? When we regain the 
normal mood we function as usual. How can we say we 
have freedom ?” (16th Sandhi, 3Oth Verse.) 

As a solution of this problem, a section of the Dvaita 
school of philosophy brings forth a theory of 
(freedom allowed by the grace of God). An illustration will 
make the point clear. Consider a horse lied to a pole by 
means of a rope. Has it any freedom of motion or not? 
Yes and no. It has certainly the freedom to move in the 
circular space permitted by the length of the rope. It can 
move forwards or backwards along any radius, or it can 
move round the pole. It may even refuse to move and 
stand still. But beyond the limits of the circular area the 
horse is unable to move. It has a degree of freedom which^ 
we may say f is very limited. The freedom of the JTvatman 
is said to be of this type. According to the nature of his 
Karma in the previous births his environments and atmos¬ 
phere will be fixed for him by the creator —the supreme 
being. His own nature (sr^r% or ^vrr^) will then lead the 
JTvatman by the nose and determine his course of action. 
The statement in the Gita 4 ’ proves this 

idea. (Lord SrT K^pa says to Arjuna, ‘It is the ego in you 
that makes you say that you will not fight. Bat neverthe¬ 
less your nature will prevail upon you in the end’.) Accord¬ 
ing to this school of thought a negligibly small degree of 
freedom is given to the subordinate soul. The independence 
is not inherent in the soul but is allowed to it by the Grace 
of God in order to permit its developments and evolution, 
the magnitude of the independence being small. 

Some members of the Dvaita school believe that there is 
no need for any freedom at all, They say that even, the 
existence of the JTvatman is independent of God and eternal 

only through the grace of God. 
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4 *ftS5cT: srf^ TW srgBT^’ 

4 f^TT rpmfa 5f ^RT ’ 

£ *f b cTqjt i^jfrm ’ 

4 TW TOR VT^T gfaft&rf^&dg I 

C^TB <WOT»W BSIlft fiRT^ n’ ( 

Quotaticms of the above type explain this attitude to the 
question. The difficulty of the award of punishments and 
rewards is explained according to this view in the following 
manner. God certainly determines the course of our actions. 
He is the frtqj as well as the But being impartial he 

has no end of his own to serve, The JTvStmau in the pri¬ 
mary stage of existence is made up of Gunas. He has his 
own particular Goal to attain and a capacity to work for it. 
Just as a wise parent who detects mechanical skill in the 
early stages of his child’s life, develops the same by the pre¬ 
sentation of a graduated system of machanical toys and by 
explanations of the workings of various machines by degrees, 
so does God create fresh environments and experiences for 
the subordinate soul to give him opportunities for self realisa¬ 
tion. The circumstances of the very first birth are deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the soul as well as the 4 sRrr^ar * 
attached to it. The subsequent conditions of life, of course 
follow as a result of the Karma of that birth. According to 
this school of thought, the injunctions of God as expressed 
in the Vedas which are meant to guide all rational beings 
may mean differently for differently destined'souls. The 
subordinate soul has no option in the matter, but is forced to 
take up the interpretation of the texts forced upon him by 
the Supreme being. 

It is this last aspect of the question which is not quite 
clear. Incentive for actions will be absent if God should be 
considered the source of inspiration for everything. Why 
should anybody pose himself as a guru and take up the role 
of the preacher exhorting others as to what they should or 
should not- do ? Why should there beany iSstra&X all if 
one has no chance of determining his course of thought pr 
action ? 
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The theory of which allows some freedom to 

the soul to choose the good or the evil seems to be really very 
satisfactory. It has many analogies in the daily routine of 
our lives such as the independent actions of the members of 
a family subject to the will of the master and the work of 
the servants of a Government controlled by a central author¬ 
ity. We find the following in Visnurahasya — 

‘Sresress 3IT%: SfT Jrfraw 5TPWT I 

'stfsrra u* 

‘ ^?t5rrftr i 

w*rr^ sr ststrSt n* 

It is no doubt difficult to analyse any act of ours and 
to say what percentage of its success is due to our efforts 
and what to the will of God. A mathematical estimate of 
the ratio of these is even attempted by Jagannatha Dasani 
in his Harikathamrtascira which is largely based on the 
authority of Visnurahasya. Jn any case it is safe to 
assume that the Jlvatman has a limited degree of freedom 
to act and (hat even that amount of freedom is a gift of the 
supreme being to the subordinate soul to give scope for its 
evolution on lines natural to itself and at the same time sub¬ 
ordinate to the higher power. 



THE EMPIRICAL AND NOUMENAL TRUTHS 
IN SANKARA'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr. P. T, Raju, m. a.,, P.h. d. (Cal.), 

Sastki (Benares Sanscrit College). 

In the Advaita. of Sankara "we come across two kinds or 
levels of truth, the empirical and the nonmenal. The test of 
both these truths is however regarded as the same. The 
conception of truth in Advaita is not simple; and on it is not 
based the conception of untruth, though curiously enough 
truth is known directly and untruth indirectly x .. The con¬ 
ception of untruth is brahmapramatiriktabadhyatve sati 
satvena praiityarham cidbhinnam pratipannopcidjicm ticti- 
kalikanisedhapratiyogi 2 - This is mithya 9 and truth is 
what is not this. There is a shorter definition too of truth, 
traikalikabddhyatmm eva sattvam 3 . The above definition of 
mithya is framed to cover only pratibhasika satta or illusion 
we experience in this world 4 . But the second definition of 
mithya given in Advaitasiddhi , pratipannopadhau traikali - 
kanisedhapratiyoyitvam va, is common to both the empirical 
illusion and the world regarded as an illusion. One can easily 
see that the other three definitions of mithya given in 
Advaitasiddhi are applicable to both the levels 6 • 

1. Op. Svalali pramaiiyavoda and paratab aprSmaiiyavdda. 

2- Advaitasiddhi^ p. 20. 

3. Op. Ibid, p. 50. 

4. Ibid , p. 25. 

5. Mithyatvam is Jn&namvartyatvam, Svdsi'ayanistbdtyantdbhQvaprati 

yogitvam,'6Y sadvivitoatvam. The last appears to be the simplest of 
the definitions, and to the superficial observation indicates that the 
idea of illusion is based upon that of truth. But if we try to under¬ 
stand sattvam this suggestion will have to be rejected. For sattvam is 
pram&ycisiddkatvam; pram&iiatvam is dc8{Zaaha1crtajdnaJcS,ra?iatvam . 
Further, pramdnasiddhatvam is ab&dhya'tvavydpyam . In Advaita 
the logical significance of both illusion and truth is relative. Truth 
is what is not badHta , but what is badhil'x is illusion. Hot-bOdhita 
can be understood only with reference to badhita\ On the other hand 
the untruth is badhita ultimately by truth, which is abadhita. This 
fact we are not to interpret as conflicting with the Advaita theory of 
fvatal’} pram&Tpya, for this theory is oonoerned with the actual 
knowing truth, whereas we are dealing at present with the defini¬ 
tions of truth Consistently with its metaphysics Advaita gives olny 
a negative definition of truth, and so the definition has reference 
to untruth. Thus for knowing untruth we must have reference to 
truth, and for defining truth we must have reference to untruth. 
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To one who wishes to understand the comparative 
merits of Indian and European philosophy, the question 
cannot but suggest itself, whether and how far is this criterion 
of truth based upon experience. The criterion of empirical 
truth, whatever that be, must certainly be based upon 
experience. When the judgment (in illusion) “This is a 
SDake” is-made, so long as the illusion lasts we take the snake 
as true. Afterwards when the true judgment, “This is a 
rope” is made, we realise that the first judgment was false. 
Thus we frame the criterion of empirical truth only on the 
basis of these two experiences. Supposing we did not have 
the second experience and its difference from the first, the 
question of truth would not have arisen, nothing to say of 
its criterion. Because we have both the experience of 
illusion and that of its underlying truth, we are able to for¬ 
mulate the criterion of truth. 

The question naturally suggests itself whether we formu¬ 
late the criterion of noumenal truth similarly; and where the 
same criterion is applied to both the empirical and the noumenal 
levels, whether we have justification for applying it to the 
noumenal level unless we have enough experience of it, which 
makes the application of the criterion possible and intelligible 
Many of us will say that we do not have experience of the 
noumenal reality. Many varieties of realistic philosophy have 
their source in the conviction that we have no experience of 
the noumenal reality, and that it would be illogical to introduce 
the concept of the noumenon into our philosophy. Even th® 
aesthetic and the moral experiences which are regarded as 
clues to the existence of the noumenon cannot be said to be 
adequate enough to base our criterion of truth on. The 
orthodox Advaitin may feel tempted to answer that the Sruti 
or the Upaniaads may be taken as guaranteeing the existence 
of the noumenon, and on the account given of it in them we 
can base our criterion of noumenal truth. But this assertion 
implies that the wh-ole Advaita structure has Sruti only as 
the foundation; and that for those who do not believe in the 
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infallibility o£ the Sruti t Advaita would be without foun¬ 
dation. In this century, apart from the historical and other 
interests we may have in it, one should not expect implicit 
and unquestioning faith in it. Whether it is all truth which 
we have not been able to re discover is one question; whether 
we know that it is all truth is another. The very fact that a 
science for the interpretation of the Sruti was found neces¬ 
sary even by our ancients shows that every thing said by the 
Sruti could not be accepted without modification. And the 
interpretations of the Sruti differ so widely that enough room 
is left for the doubt whether any interpretation is the only 
right one, and whether the modifications of the literal mean* 
ings it accepts are also right. And the chief interest of Advaita 
for the modern student of philosophy lies in the way Advaita 
tries to lead one up from the phenomenal existence to the 
noumenal through an argument which shows the necessity of 
the noumenal. It is here that we can find a clue 10 the 
culture which this philosophy represents. Every system is a 
coherent interpretation of a culture and is representative of 
the attitude which a people adopt to the world. The 
Advaitin’s argument that gradually leads us from the pheno¬ 
menal to the noumenal existence mu3t therefore give us a 
right clue to an outlook. 

So though we have to admit that the criterion of the 
empirical truth is formulated on the basis of the experience of 
the empirical truth and falsity, it cannot be said to have been 
so formulated so far as the noumenal truth is concerned. That 
is, the experience of the empirical truth and falsity is prior to 
the formulation of the criterion of the empirical truth but the 
formulation of the criterion of the noumenal truth is prior 
to an adequate experience of it, if at all. one is fortunate 
enough to have it. So far as men who do not have that 
experience are concerned the existence of the noumenal truth 
is to be inferred from the nature of the criterion formulated. 
It is because we infer the existence of the truth from the 
nature of the criterion that it is often questioned by the Fol¬ 
lowers of the realistic and the empirical schools whether the 
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formulation of a criterion implies an existence that answers to 
it. Such a question is answered in European philosophy by 
saying that we judge the imperfection of our empirical exis¬ 
tence by applying that criterion, and that we could not have 
judged our empirical existence to be imperfect unless we had 
some kind of experience of perfection. Logically this is an 
instance of the relation between the negative and the positive. 
The judgment, “this world is not perfect”, in order to have 
significance, presupposes something which is perfect, and its 
experience. The imperfection of this world is perceived 
logically, morally, and aesthetically. So in all these ways we 
must have glimpses of perfection on the basis of which we 
pronounce the world to be imperfect. This problem appears 
in Advaita also, and it is accepted that the atycintotbhava of 
this World is based upon Brahman and is even identical with 
it. The theory of sadadhi§thancibhraJima as distinguished 
from that of niradhisthanabhrahma also implies the view. 

After all these considerations, we can see that it is not 
experience of the noumenal truth that deliberately makes us 
formulate the criterion, rather we formulate the criterion and 
regard the experience as a presupposition of this formulation. 
We may admit that some experience of the noumenon is, 
without our knowing, at work in the formulation of the 
criterion but, unlike the empirical truth, it can never be 
made an object of our understanding, and always remains a 
presupposition for the understanding. 

It may perhaps be contended that, though the Advaita 
theory of negation and illusion are in support of the view that 
the noumenal is a presupposition of the phenomenal, and 
that its existence is presupposed in the formulation of the nou¬ 
menal truth, Sankara himself never resorted to this method 
of proof. He accepted the existence of the noumenal truth 
on the ground of the Sruii which he regards as infallible* 
And comparing the account given of it in the Sruti with the 
empirical truth, he has formulated the criterion. The objec¬ 
tion is certainly not without reason, It is certainly doubtfu 1 
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whether*Sankara could have expounded his particular philo. 
sophv had he not understood the Sruti in the -way he did 
But it is equally doubtful whether he could have under-stood 
the Sruti in that way if his outlook on the world had not 
been what it was. Besides, our special interest in Advaita 
lies in its really philosophical positions, in the way it mar¬ 
shals the arguments to prove that Brahman is the only 
reality, and in the status it gives to the empirical existence. 
Advaita asserts that this world is unreal, not merely because 
the sruti says that the Brahman is the only reality; it gives 
arguments also to show the reality of Brahman and the 
unreality of this world. Because of the different interpreta¬ 
tions of the Sruti, the Advaitin, like the other Vedantins, 
not only wrestles with the interpretations of;the Sruti, but 
also tries to demonstrate that the philpsophieal interpretation 
obtained through every other interpretation is self-contradic¬ 
tory. And the modern student of philosophy is interested 
in the latter. Even Sankara, for example, in criticising the 
Sankhya view that Prakrti is the cause of the world* not 
only quotes the Sruti against the view, but also advances 
arguments, which could have been advanced even by one 
who did not believe in the Sruti, but accepted Advaita. 
We may admit that Sankara formulated the criterion of 
noumenai truth after accepting its existence from the Sruti 
yet we cannot deny that his arguments to prove that Brahman 
only is the ultimate reality, when taken independently of th e 
Sruti and they can be so taken—, are based on a criterion 
which presupposes the existence and some experience of 
Brahmai. In his disputations with the Buddhists, who 
we* o no believers in the infallibility of the Sruti , we cannot 
imagine that Sankara was quoting the Sruti and interpreting 
it in order to convince them. Again, in his commentary on 
the BramasUtras while refuting the Buddhistic and Jaina 
theories, Sankara little relies on the §ruti 1 . What then 


Sea Bralimasutrabkasya I> I, 5. II, TI, 28-36 
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is the standard of truth used by Sankara here ? And how 
is it formulated ? Sankara could not have answered the 
Buddhist, if ha were to put the question, that the Sruti 
oave it to him -for such an answer could not have convin- 

—i 

ced the Buddhist. Then Sankara would have to say either 
that he had experienced the noumenal truth and that hi s 
criterion was based upon that experience; or that the elite, 
lion was an ideal which only could satisfy us logically 
morally, and aesthetically, and that we could condemn t.he 
phenomenal existence on the basis of that criterion, only if 
we had some experience of that ideal existence. In the for. 
mer case too the Buddhist could not have been convinced, 
and could make the simple retort that he bad no such expe¬ 
rience. Then the latter alternative only remains. It is not 
my contention that Sankara actually gave such an answer to 
the Buddhist, but if such an idea did not guide Sankara's 
argument the Buddhist could not have been convinced. Be¬ 
sides, Sankara did not discuss moral and aesthetic problems, 
but an ideal existence that can satisfy us logically must have 
guided his arguments. And the interest of the modern 
student of philosophy, as it is above said, lies in understand¬ 
ing this ideal and how it guides Sankara’s arguments. 

After all these considerations, it strikes one that the 
criterion of noumenal truth is not based merely on epistemo¬ 
logical grounds. It may of course be questioned whether 
the Advaitin has two criteria of truth, one for the empirical 
and the other for the noumenal. Often only one criterion 
of truth is given, namely, traikaVkabadhyatvam eva sattvam 
According to this definition only one reality is recognised* 
that is. Brahman. But here we have to say that when we 
attempt to apply this definition to both the empirical and the 
noumenal truth? we fiod a difference. The empirical falsity, 
for example, the snake in the rope, is negated in time, that is 
the cognition of the snake is negated by the cognition of the 
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rope, which again is temporal. But the empirical truth 
that is, the rope, which is from the noumenal point of view 
a falsity, is displaced by Brahman which is non-temporal/ 
Even the cognition of Brahman cannot be said to be tempo¬ 
ral. Brahman is abddhya y and as it is beyond time the word 
traikdlika is inapplicable to it. Yet it is useful in that it 
points, together with the other word, abadhya , to something 
that is beyond time. A similar difference with regard to the 
two mithyas is made by adding for the criterion of the empi¬ 
rical truth, brahmapramatiriktabadhydive sati , as in the first 
definition mitfiyd given in Advaitasiddhi- 

Even when the criterion is the same it cannot be applied 
to the noumenal truth simply on epistemological grounds. 
Epistomology is the theory of knowledge, and is limited to 
empirical knowledge. It becomes metaphysics the moment 
questions of the ideal are introduced into ir, like the question 
“what is the ideal object of knowledge”, which is ultima¬ 
tely resolvable into u whai is ideal knowledge”. Naturally 
the ideal is based on the actual. Otherwise, it would be a 
mere fiction without any elment of truth. The empirica^ 
falsity for example, the snake in the rope, is trihalabadhita. 
That is, when the judgment “ This is a rope” is made, we 
mean, and even say that there was no snake even when we 
saw the snake. But it is not because of such an experience 
that we regard the empirical truth which is false from the 
noumenal point of view, as trikalabadhita, We form the 
concept of the noumenal truth because of normative consi¬ 
derations. We find that everything empirical is logically 
unstable. This logical inconsistency of the finite world is best 
demoRtrated in Indian philosophy by Sri Harsa in Khcinda" 
nakhcifydcikhady cl* In thus condemning the finite, we for- 
mulate the ideal, which is not logically unstable. The nega. 
tion of the world which logical inconsistency makes is not of 
the same kind as that of the negation of the empirical falsity^ 
which empirical truth performs. Empirical truth like empi¬ 
rical falsity is a brute fact directly given. But the noumenal 
truth is not given similarly. It is an ideal for which we 
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aspire. The purely logical consideration of non-contradiction 
makes us postulate it as a standard by which we judge 
the empirical world. When we accept it, though not 
through sense-perception, as existent, therein it is taken 
as negating the world in the past present arid the future. 
For as an ideal it must be eternal, and as eternal it must 
negate the empirical world eternally. Thus though both the 
empirical and noumenal truths negate the empirical falsity and 
the empirical truths respectively, the negation? have diffe¬ 
rent histories. The empirical truth is negated, because it is 
imperfect and logically inconsistent. The empirical falsity is 
negated because in the later cognition the object is different, 

This paper is not to be taken as a presentation of San¬ 
kara’s philosophy. It is rather an analysis undertaken to 
bring out some of the implications of his position: There is 
pendency to treat Advaita philosophy as nothing if not epis¬ 
temological. The Advaitin himself is responsible for it 
because of his too frequent use of the examples SuJctirajata 
and rajjusarpa. Yet we feel that he could not have avoided 
their use because of the aspect of the eternal negation that 
is to be performed by the true cognition or knowledge. 
However, when we see the difference between the empirical 
and the noumenal truths, though apparently the same crite¬ 
rion is used for both, we can understand how far conside¬ 
rations of the norm influenced the formulation of the idea of 
the noumenal truth. Brahman is ideal existence or being in 
terms of which we evaluate empirical existence. But the rope 
in the example is as much ‘given* in perception as the snake; 
one just displaces the other in perception. The question of 
the noumenal truth is one of the pure logic of non-contra¬ 
diction ; the badha that is to ba performed by the noumenal 
truth is not experienced by us, and we use considerations of 
the norm to dispose of the empirical truth as ultimately 
unreal. But the question of the empirical truth is one of 
perception; the badha that is performed by it is experienced 
by us. Of course,.'if we have aparoksanubhuti of Brahman, 
jhen that perception negates the perception of the empirical 
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world, just as the perception o£ the rope nagates the percep¬ 
tion of the snake. Yet even here there is a difference. 
During the state of aparoksdnubhuti nothing of the finite 
world can be remembered, for mind ceases to exist at that 
level. So naturally no actual negation of the world in the 
form “ there is no world in the past, present, and the future”. 
cau.be made, though the fact of bddha is accomplished. 
Hence it is we at the finite level who anticipate such a nega¬ 
tion. At the noumenal level there is neither thought nor logic. 
But when we perceive the rope, besides the fact of bddha the 
experience of the snake is remembered and negated by our 
minds. It may be said that during paroksanubhuti w e 
can negate the empirical world. But this Brahman of paro * 
ksdnubhuti is logically little different from the ideal o r 
norm by which we evaluate the empirical world. It is at thi 
stage of anubhuti that there is possibility and use of logic and 
philosophy. At the noumenal level when we experience the 
Brahman, which is undivided and without a second, in which 
the distinctions of thought and reality, mind and its object 
subject and predicate, cease, there is no scope at all for the 
mind to exist and make the negative judgment, “The world 
is unreal, and is eternally non-existent”. This negative 
judgment can be made only so long as the mind exists> 
but the Brahman cannot be experienced so long as the mind 
exists. This negative judgment can be made only at the 
finite Level, and that too by comparing the ideal with the 
actual. 



SOME POST-VYASARAYA POLEMICS IN 
DVAITA LITERATURE. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, m. a. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, Annamalai University. 

1. Satyanatha Yati (1648-74). 

Satyanatha was the sixth in succession from Raghu- 
ttama Tirtha (1558-96) of the Uttaradi Mutt, and the im¬ 
mediate predecessor of Satyabhinava (1G74-1706). The 
latter was the Guru of Chalari Samkarsanacarya, grandson 
.of Chalari Nrsimha who wrote one of his works in 1661 
A. D. The tutorial and chronological relation between 
Satyanatha and his successor to the Chalari family may be 
exhibited as follows— 

1. Chalari Narayana 

2. Chalari Nrsimha (1661) = Satyanatha (1648-74) 

i ,i 

8 . Chalari Sesacarya = Satyabhinava 
(Son) (disciple) I 


4. Chalari Samkarsa^acarya. 

The (newly discovered) Konkanabhyudaya also speaks 
of Satyanatha as a contemporary of the Kej.adi queen 
Channamamba (1672-98). 

Life. 

Satyanatha was a memorable personality in many ways. 
He was a fiery and prolific writer and very ambitious for the 
glory of Madhvaism and the secular ascendancy of his Mutt, 
flis former name is given in the S. K . as RaghunathacSrya. 
He is reported to have been a contemporary of LaksmT- 
ngrSyana Tirtha of the Vygsar^ya Mutt. He seems also 
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to have been a contemporary of Aurangazeb. According to 
the account in the Kotikznabhyudciyai he visited Benares at 
a time when the Moghul Emperor was harassing the Hindus 
there. Satyanatha himself seems to have suffered persecu¬ 
tion and was helped out of a difficult situation by the High 
Priest of the Konkanl (Gauda-Sarasvat) Brahmins. It was 
presumably at this time that he visited Gaya and streng¬ 
thened the hold of his Mutt over the GayapSlas who had 
been converted toMadhvaism by his prede3essor»VidyadhT§a. 
His victorious career formed the subject of eulogy by 
Chalari Sankarsana, in his Satyanatlia-Mah&tinyaratna- 
kara, of which two Mss. are noticed by Aufrecht, It is the 
same work from which the Rotikanabhyudaya quotes 
passages relating to the incident at Benares. This biography 
of Satyanatha is not well-known in traditional circles. It 
deserves publication at an early date as a good deal of his¬ 
torical information can be gathered from it, 

Satyanatha seems to have entertained an inward ambi¬ 
tion to outshine the great Vyasaraya by his literary output 
and its brilliance. The titles of at least three of his works 
are reminiscent of the Vyasatraya x . His energy and deter¬ 
mination to crush out the rivalry of Monism is reflected 
even in the choice of the titles for some of his works, four 
of which go by the name of “Para§u” (the Axe) His Abi- 
navagada is a devastating criticism of the Madlwamata- 
mukhamardana of Appayya Dlksita. 

Works. 

A dozen works are known to have been written by 
Satyanatha of which only eight have so far been attested by 
Mss. They include glosses on the Khandanatraya, the EN., 
and the Rgbhasya, a couple of original works and glosses 
again on the Pramdna Paddhati and the-NS. and Stotras, 

1. There is a particularly spicy anecdote about hjs AbhinavacandrilcZ 
and how Subhanq Rao> the then Jahgirdar of Arni, refused to re¬ 
cognise it as equal to the famous CandriJcG- of Vyasar&ya/ when 
pressed to do so by the Sv&mi, and how he managed to convince the 
Sy&ixu of hi a mistake* 


Glosses on the Khandanatraya * 

Of these only the gloss on the Mayavadakhandana f 
called Par am, is said to be available in Ms. 1 (4) A gloss on 
the KN-^lka known as Karma-PrakdsiJca is reported both 
from the T. P, L. and Mysore 0. L. The number of 
granthas is 1500. (5) No trace of his c. on the NS. (also 
called Parasu) is to be found. 

(6) Abhinava-Candrika (m) 

This (T. P. L. 7842) is a super-commentary on the 
TP of JayatTrtha on the same lines as the T dtp ary a-can* 
driha of Vyasaraya. It runs to over 12600 grantlias and is 
undoubtedly the author’s magnum opus. It is not a con¬ 
tinuation of the Candrika , but an independent gloss, cover¬ 
ing also the portions (i 9 e. Oh. l-II) commented upon by 
Vyasaraya. The author refers in one of the introductory 
verses (no. 4) to the Sattarkadzpcivall of Padmanabha 
Tirtha. 

The plan of the work is the same as that of the Can* 
drika. Satyanatha sets forth the Purvapaksa and Siddhanta 
view.s under each adhikarana. and offers criticisms on the 
former in accordance with the views of his teacher Satya- 
nidhi (Tanjore, p. 10). He quotes from the Tattvapradzpa 
and Cadrika as well as the Bhavabodha (on TP) of 
Ileghtittamai The'passages of the TP are commented upon 
as in the * Candrika . - Under B. S. iii. 2, adb. 8. p. 22, the 
author takes note of a series of interpolations’ in the text 
of JayatTrtha’s commentary. He is fond of detecting such 
“interpolations” in his other commentarias also. The adhi* 
karanasartras as made out as in the Vivarana and Bhamati 
are systematically assailed. 

(7) Rg-bhdsya-tippanltm) 

Here (Mysore 0. L, 1908) the author is frequently on 
his guard against what he terms ‘‘corruptions and inter¬ 
polations”. in the text of Jayatlrtha’s commentary on the 

1. CL R. Savanar reports a Mi. of this work in kis possession* 
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Rgbhasya (Mys.pp, 7, 10 ; 24 etc). He carries on elaborate 
discussions on the grammatical form, etymology etc. of the 
various Vedic forms to be found in the text, and refutes 
certain criticisms against the Bhasya (p. 11). 

(8) AbUnavamrta (p'JD 

This is «i gloss on the Pramana-paddhati of Jayatlrtha 
runnmg to a little over 1400 granthas. The commentary 
is fairly lucid. It follows thee, of Srtnivgsa Tirtha, in the 
main which it nevertheless criticises on occasions: See P. 
51, line 28 and Sri. P- 53, 26 (same EdnJ and P. 54, 1.15 
Sri. and P. 52,4 of Satya. 

(9) Abfainava-gcida (p) 

We have seen Vijaylndra Tlrtha’s reply to the 
Madlwamatarrmkhamardana of Appayya Dlksita. The 
Abhinav i-gada is another criticism of the Dlksita’s work, 
but from a slightly different point of view. It runs to over 
4760 granthas and is being published by H. H. Satyadhyana 
Tirtha Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt 1 P There are five 
chapters in the work designated “Yuddhas” (battles) with 
an obvious allusion to the Gada-yuddha between Bhima and 
Suycdhana in the Mbh. The intensely bellicose attitude of 
the author is reflected even in the opening verse: 

ii 

Unlike Vijaylndra, the author tries to silence the criti¬ 
cisms of Appayya, without reference as a rule, to the 
opinions expressed by J«\atTrtha and Vyasaraya, in their 
works. In other words, he isolates Madhva from his com¬ 
mentators and so confounds the critic, suggesting sometimes 
that the Bhasyakara is not to be blamed for the views of 
his commentators. Vijaylndra on the other hand, has 

t. I have nearly 168 pages of the printed work with me. 
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throughout endeavoured to treat the works ol the bhdsya- 
kcira and those of the commentators as a homogeneous whole 
and make them withstand the criticisms of the Dzksita , as a 
united body of texts. Satyanatha’s retort to the alleged 
flouting of Mimamsaka rules in the works of Madhva is 
characteristic: 

i p- 

jfrcmnsRTft * 1 mi 

wmi” II 

(Page 10 

(10) Abhinava-tarkcitandava . 0°) 

This (Tanjore P, L. 8098-101) is another voluminous 
original work of Satyanatha, which as the name indicates, 
is a dialectical classic expounding the nature and constitu¬ 
tion of the logical and epistemological categories of the 
Dvaita system and refu ting those of rival systems especially 
those of the Nyayavaise§ikas 9 on the same lines as the 
original Tarkatandava of Yyasaraya. The work runs to 
11367 granthas. 

The views of Raghunatha Siromani and Eucidatta, 
commentators on Gangesa, those of the Prabhakaras, 
Ramanuja and the Vaisesikas, are here quoted and refuted 
in detail. 

Like the original Tcirkatdndava, this work is also 
divided into three Paricchedas. MangaJa-vada, the self¬ 
validity of knowledge, Sannikarsa-samavaya , the relation 
between a subject and its attributes, the invisibility of Vayu, 
the of gold, and Udayaru’s view of it, the 

validity of Srarti (recollection), the definition of Inference, 
Vyapti and the criticism of the second VySptidaksana 
formulated by the Mani , the definition of Upcidhi , Paksoid ? 
Avayavalaksana (P. 103), Hetvabhasa , the subsumption of 
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other Pram&nas like Upam&na within the three, the validity 
of Sabda, its fitness to be recognised as an independent 
Pramana , the definitions of AJcdiiksct, Yogyata and asatti, 
and the examination of Gangesa’s views on these, the 
Apauruseyatva of the Vedas, the eternity of sound, criticism 
of the Mimclmsalca view that some Vedic texts are Nityanu- 
meya , (P.48), the import of Injunctions (P. 47) the refutation 
of the Prabhakara view of “ Karycitd-jnctna as the pivot of 
activity, Apurva , the physical existence of the gods, (p, 76) 
Sciktivada , Samdsa-sakti , the import of the negative 
(126-28 etc.) are some of the topics raised and discussed in 
the course of the work. Besides GangeSa 1 , the author 
refers also to the views of iSiromani (z\ c, Raghunatha) 2 
and Rucidatta. 3 

(II) Vijaya-Mala (»') 

This (Mysore 0. L. C- 2042) discusses various topics 
of metaphysical, etymological and exegetical interest such 
as Pramdna4aJcsana, Tdrkikokta-vidhyarthaparllcsd , Syen- 
dgmsomiyavaisamyabhaiiga etc • The doctrine of the un¬ 
reality of the world is severely condemned. Certain objec¬ 
tions to the statement of the issues (Vipratipattyakara) in 
the Nyayamrta are answered. Quotations are made from 
the Mbh. T. N. and the MK t of Madhya. (12) The 
VdyubMratistotrci of the author is, as the name implies, in 
praise of Vayu and his consort Bharat!. 

2. VANAMALI MlSRA. 

(c. 1650-1700). 

Vanamali Mi&ra takes his place among the participators 
in the great Dvaita-AclVaifca polemics of the 16th-17th 
centuries. From the very beginning, the issue raised by 
Vyasaraya was destined to become an all-India one to 
which were attracted the best brains of all parts of India. 


X. i, 27; 103; ii, 37; iii> 2; 9; 80. (pp) 

2. ii, 54; 63; 103; iii, 130. 

3 . iii. 3. 
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ii. 

Vanamali Misra was not a South Indian l . He (ells 
us both in hig Srutisiddhantaprah3$a 2 and his Madhva- 
mukhcllafikdra , that he was descended from a family of 
Brahmins belonging to the Bhargavu-gotra, and settled at 
the village of Triyugapura in the vicinity of Brndavana 
(Muttra). With the westward expansion of the Bhakti 
movement of Caltanya in the days of the G-osvamis, Brnda¬ 
vana became the centre of attraction and the home of a 
number of Bengalis. Vanainali Misra was probably de¬ 
scended from one such family 3 . He was a irfe-celibate. 
Beyond these meagre details, we know nothing more about 
his life or career. A Ms. of his Maruta-Mcindana (Deccan 
College Coll. XV of l882"3) is found dated 17ll Samvat 
(1685 A. D.). This gives us the terminus a quern of his 
date. We may venture to place him roughly between 
1650-1700 and his literary activities between 1680-1700. 

Works. 

Over ten works are known and extant in the name of 
Vanamali Mi§ra, of which only three have been printed. 

(1) Brahmasutravriti (Marlcika) 0») 

Aufrecht (II, 130) mentions a Ms. of this work. 

(2) GitanigudhSrthacandrikci ( m ) 

Stein 193 and Peters vi, 292, are said (Aufrecht ii, 89) 
to refer to a commentary on the Gitci by Vanamali, called 
GitctnigudharthacandrikS, 

1 The Ny^yaratnahara (Madras, ft. No. 1615) of unknown authorship 
however, makes him a descendant of the family of Tarangini 
Ram&.oS,rya, which is obviously mistaken as the latter's gotra was 
that of | 

3. Another tradition makes him a Hindi-speaking Brs-Lhmin of U. P. 
(presumably of Gaya, where the Surname Midra is common. 
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Controversial Works. 


His (3) MadhvamuJchfilafik&ra (p) 1 is a defence of the 
PaftcadhikariinT-interpretation of the B. S., by Madhva, as 
against the criticisms of the Madhvamatavidhvamsana of 
Appayya Dlksita. It is divided into the folio-wing seven 
sections: Sadasat-sastrapravartakanirnaya (Introductory); 
JijMsctdhiJcarcina; Janmadhikarcina , S astray onitvadhi- 
Jcarana , SamanvayddMkarana , Ihsatyadhilcarana and a 
general survey of 'the rest of the Sutras (Sesabrahmaml- 
mamsdidiparijavavianam ). The author is indebted very 
much to the Madhvatantramukhabmsaiia or KantaJcoddhara 
of Vijayindra Tlrtha and most of the arguments are taken 
over from Vijahidra but without acknowledgment. But of 
the two works Yanamali’s is the more readable one. 


(4) Taraiigint Saurabha (“) 

This is the magnum opus of Vanamali (Mysore O.L, 
522) criticising the GurucandriJca of Brahmananda Saras- 
vatl, and forming the last treatise in the series of Dvaitad- 
vaita polemics, yet to be surpassed in keenness and subtlety 
of arguments. 

(5) Canfyam&ruta ( m ) 

Yet another controversial classic of the author is 
reported under the above title by Dr. Nagaraja Sarnia, in 
his Reign of Realism (1931 p. 25). It is said to be a criti¬ 
cism of some unknown Advaitic work: — 


i 

II 


(6) The Nydy&mria-saugandhya (p) 

Is a further criticism of the Advaitasiddhi and the 
Brahm&nandiya^ which has recently been published in the 
Calcutta Skt. Series No. IX, by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastrh 


4. Saras\atl Bhavana Tests* No. 68, 1936. (Benares). 
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Constructive Works. 

His (7) Ved5ntasidd]}3ntamiJciavali is preserved at 
the Mysore 0. L. (A 447) and so too his (8) Srutisid - 
dhantaprakasa (Mysore C 846) containing two chapters, 
(9) His Visnutattvaprakasa (Mysore 0. L. C 350) is a short 
prose tract in 6)0 granthas establishing Visnu as the 
supreme Brahman on the basis of Gratis and Smrtis. The 
claims of Siva are repudiated (10) His Bhaktiratnctkara ( m ) 
is preserved with a commentary by an unknown hand in the 
Deccan College Collections (No. 710 of XV, of 1882-3). It 
is divided into 9 Prakaranas and runs to about 650 granthas . 
His M Smtamandana ( ra ) also formed part of the Deccan 
College Collection. It has a total of 2079 g?'anthas , and the 
Ms. itself is dated 1741 Samvat. It is referred to in the 
closing verse of the MadhvarrmJchalafiJcara and from the 
manner of the reference it would appear that the Maruta - 
man^ana and Madhvamukhalatikfira are not in reality two 
different works, but one and the same: 

ftp $ T>TC*T # wzjwv I 
3PTT sjfo imsftsp! II 

Four ljrore Works of Vanam£lT are mentioned by name 
by Gopinath Kaviraj, in his preface to the Madhvamvkhalafi* 
Jcara,; (11) Jive&var abhedadhikkara 1 (premmably a reply 
to the Bhedadhikkara; (12) Pj-amanasamgraha (Benares 
Skt. Coll. Lib.) (13) Abhinava parimala (Benares S. Coll.) 
and (14) Vedantadzpika (Benares S.'CoJL). The Advaiia - 
siddhikhandana (Bh. 1882 p. 102) mentioned by 
Kavir5j, is evidently the same as the Tarafiginlsaur - 
abha. 


I, Benares Skt, Coll. Library, Mahldhara Collection, 
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3. G-A.UPA PUR^ANANDACAKRAVAKTIN. 
(circa lStih con.) 

Purnananda Cakravarti was a native of Bengal 
(Gauda). 2 Nothing la known about his date or life. He 
describes himself as a disciple of Narayana Bhatta. 3 He 
may without difficulty be placed in the 18th century or 
later, when the influence of Madhva philosophy was 
strongest in Bengal. 

His most famous work: is the Tattvamultavail, other¬ 
wise known as Mayavadai^tadusanz a metrical piece in 1 20 
verses vigorously attacking the cherished views of the 
Advaitme. It is quoted by Srinivasa SUri in his c. on the 
Bhagavata (X, 87. 31) 4 . It was edited and translated by 
Cowell in the J. Li. A. S. (New Series) XV, pp. 137-173 
of 1883. 

The Tattvamuktavcdz is a very elegant performance, 
almost unique of its kind in the history ot Dvaita literature. 
There are of course some earlier works of the same kind 
such as the Nydyaratnavalz of Yadiraja (which is a more 
erudite work). The burden of the 8ong in the Tattva - 
mulct avail is that the identity of Jlva and Brahman claimed 
by the Advaitin is a metaphysical impossibility. It is 
fraught with serious and terrible consequences on the moral 
and religious life of man (verses 88-89; 91-4). Purngnanda 
pleads that “Aham Brahmasmi” should be interpreted only 
figuratively: 

■‘srft g# 

He draws a very telling picture a la Yadiraja, of the 
limitations of Mau and the infinitude of God and queries 


2- He is oalleci “GaucJ.ft” Parnamtida in the colophon to his -\vork« 
3. Verse 117 of his TattvamuhtclocuU. 

4* B?nd&vana Edition, P. 1105, 
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with mystic naivety how two beings which are so widely 
different in essence can ever be equated with each other ? 
(L2-17). He observes that there are. insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties in the way of offering a monistic interpretation of the 
Tattvam asi text as the Brahman in the Admitavedanta is 
avowedly beyond the sphere of utterance, and no laksana 
can operate in such a case. (20-22). He therefore thinks that 
texts like “Aham Brahmasmi” should be viewed as having 
been prescribed for purposes of meditation ( upasandrtha , 
65), and that Tatiavam asi should be interpreted as implying 
the elision of the genitive case termination: Thou Art His 
(6-) Servant. In the illustration of the several fruit-juices* 
there is no case for the disappearance of individuality; for 
the very fact that the essence resulting from their mixture 
is able to cure one’s bodily disorders arising on account of 
the disturbance of the three humours, is proof of their per¬ 
sistence in honey (81-83). 

Among his other works mentioned by Aufrecht are: 

(1) Yoga Vasistha—SaratTka, and 

(2) Satadu3anT—Yamuna (Catalogus, p. 344) 



“THE BIRTH-DATE OF VALLABHACARYA, 
THE ADVOCATE OF THE SUDDHADVAITA 
VEDANTA” 

G. H. Bhatt m. a. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Barcda Oo llege, Baroi'ja. 

Vallabh&carya, the founder of the Suddhadvaita 
School of Vedanta, had two sons, GopTnathaji and Vitthala. 
nathaji. The eldest son had one son, Purusottarnaji and 
two daughters who died without any issue* The second 
son, Vitthaiauathaji, had six sons and four daughters by his 
first wife, and one son by his second wife. He gave the 
different forms of Lord Krsna to these seven sons for the 
purpose of worship and this tradition is maintained even in 
modern times by the descendants of these seven sons. Out 
of the seven sons, GokulanSthaji^ the fourth son, happened to 
be a man of exceptional powers and commanded great res^ 
pect from the Mughal Emperor, Jahangir, and other per^ 
sons, with the result that the other six brothers were mor^ 
or less thrown in the background. Gokulanathaji found & 
very good following that included even scholars of the type 
of Kalya^a Bhatta, the author of RasikaranjanT, an unpub, 
lished Commentary in Sanskrit on the Gita. The followers 
of Gokulanathaji tried their best to imbibe the spirit of the 
teachings of Gokulanathaji who himself was most loyal to 
the doctrines of his grand-father, VailabhScarya. The re_ 
suit was that the followers of the other six sons of Vittha_ 
lanathji differed in thought and action from those of Goku. 
lanathaji, thus giving rise to two sections in the Schoo| 
with dfferent traditions. The followers of Gokulanathaji 
are of the opinion that Vallabhacacya was born in Vikrama 
Samvat 1529 (=>1473 a* d.) while those of the other six 
sons hold the view that the Acarya was born m Vikrama 
Samvat, 1535 ( = 1479 a. d.) : It is very interesting to ex¬ 
amine the available literature and to see which of the two 
views is probable* 
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Thera are several works, in Sanskrit, Vraja and Guja¬ 
rati, giving information about the life of Vallabhacarva. 
Some of them are silent with regard to the birth-date of the 
JLcarya, while the others differ in recording the birth-date. 
These works may be linguistically arranged as under— 

(A) Sanskrt works, 

1. Sampradaya Pradlpa of Gadadhara Dvivedl who 

flourished in the 16th century of the Christian 
era. 

2. Valhbhacarya-Carita of Muralldharadasa 4 of the 

16th century. 

3. Kallola of Kalyani Bhatba of the 16th century, 

4. Caritra-ciutamani assigned, without any justifica¬ 

tion, to Devaklnandana who flourished in the 
last quarter of the 16th century. 

5. Vaimava-vartamala of SrTnatha Devesa of the 

latter half of the 18th century. 

6 Mula-Purusa of Dvarikesaji of the early part of 
the 19 th century. 

7. Vallabha-digvijaya, an apparently recent work, but 
wrongly attributed to Yadunathaji of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

8 Vailabha-digvijaya of Kauaiyalal Sastri of the 
twentieth century. 

9, The horoscope of Vallabhacarya, which is anony¬ 
mous. 

(B) Vraja works . 

1. Nija-Varta; traditionally attributed to Gokula- 

nathaji of the 16th century, 

2. Gharu-Varta- -as above. 

3. The Klrtana literature of the different periods. 

((7) Gujarati works . 

1. Valla bhakhy ana of Gopaladasa of Godhra who 
flourished in the sixteenth century. 
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2. Prakatya-Siddhanta of Gopaladasa of Vyara of the 
17til century- 

3 Valkbha-Vela of Kesavadasa of J6th century, 

4. Mula-Purusa of Dvarikesaji of the early part of 
the 19th century. 

Of the authorities mentioned above, the works like 
Sampradaya-Pradlpa, Vallabkacarya Oarifca, Caritra-Cin* 
tamani, Vaisnava V&rlamala, Valhtbhakhyana and Gharu- 
varta, although they furnish the other important details of 
the life of the Acarya, are unfortunately silent on the 
point of the date of Acarya’s birth- They cannot, there¬ 
fore, throw any light on the present problem. 

The other works wonderfully agree at least in one 
point that the Acarya was born on the eleventh day of the 
dark half of the month of Caitra which corresponds to the 
month of 'Vaisakha according (o the convention of (he peo¬ 
ple living in the territory of Vraja round about Mathura; 
in the north. But these authorities differ with regard to 
the day, some 1 mentioning Sunday, some 5 * mentioning 

1. The horoscope (of. Byhatstotra Saritsagaia , p. 143 CugarStl Tress 
Edition, 1927 A. D., Bombay), Nija-Varta, p. 8, edited by Mr Gordhardas 
Laxmld&s, 1894, Bombay, and somo Kirtauas [cl Pu^imargiya Fadasarigrah* 
(P P.), Vol. Ii pp 413, 439, 444, 446. Edition of 1895.] 

Tho horoscope is as follows 





2. Vallabhadigvijaya of Yadunaihaji, p- 17> 1918, Kadiadwar, 

PP, p. 426, 
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Thursday and some others 3 mentioning'Saturday. There is 
also the difference as regards the actual time on the day of 
Acarya’s birth, morning according to some 4 , and night ac¬ 
cording to others 6 . As regards the year also the opinions 
differ. The other works such as Kallola 6 , Prakatya- 
Siddhanta 7 and Vallabha-Vela 8 clearly mention the Vikrama 
Sam vat 1529 ( = 1473 a. d.) as the year of Acarya’s 


3. Kallola, Vallabha-Vela and Pr&katya-Siddlifiu 4 a. 

Kallola and Prakatja-Siddhauta are not published as yet. I have 
used my mss. which were based on the very old mss. at Bared* 
and Devagadh Baria • 

Vallabha^Vela was partly published some years ago in & Sanskrit - 
Gujarati monthly, now defunct, Vaisnavadharma-pataka (V. P) 
VIII Ur year, p- 37- 

(P P. p. 437.) 

The author of this kirtana is M&nikyocaudra. 

6. The horoscope and Vallabhatfigvijaya of Yaduuathaji p. 7. 

s. emvEs^r 555 *pw sr i 

gh ii v ii 

mil s*J i 

9 2 5 1 

tff# II i II 

(1st Kallola, IVth Tarangft.l 

7. , 

q?jrs tfctra far ii v ii 

shot *n% vt pstg tws# 5if#trc i 

stfci: M 5 r ii m ii 

(1st Taranga, Illrd Mafig&ly*.) 

8. %rr m Mt ®i| i 

heft. t fttW j ftq m Iwra h hr? II 

g«T 3T5 5iih 5m »mn 

HOTI^cT S$WT §<35151 11 

(As printed in V- P. Vlli, p* 37.) 
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birth® while the Mftla-Purusa 9 (both Sanskrit and Guja¬ 
rati), Vallabhadigvijaya 10 attributed to Yadunatbaji, 
the anonymous horoscope, 1 one Kirtana 11 and the [Nija 
V&rta 12 state that the Acarya was born in the Vikr&ma 
Samvafc 1935 ( =» 1479 a. d.). 

All the biographical works that record the year 
1473 a. d. are written by the contemporaries of Gokula- 
nathaji, the fourth grand-son of Vallabhacarya, who flou. 
rished in the sixteenth Century of the Christian era and 
who had the unique privilege of hearing the account from 
Gokulanathaji himself. They were, therefore, likely to 
maintain the tradition correctly and this is clearly 
borne out by the fact that these three authorities agree 
even with regard to the day also. All of them mention 


9. In Sanskrit :— 

5 3 5 1 

TOWt ^ II \c II 

as printed in a Sanskrit-Gujaratl monthly, now defunct Ve&unada, Ilnd 
year, p, 138. 

In Gujarati :— 

^ q? f r foter | i 

sftersuT ^ |ll ^ ll 

as pritnted on p. 23 of the edition of Vallabhakhyana published by Mr. 
Trikamdas chakubhai, Bombay, 1932. 

5 3 5 1 

10. m eto (p, 7) 

5 3 5 1 

n- giT^?pisrtingfl sm srez 

etc. P P. p. 439. 

The remaining lines supply the detailed information about the position of 
the planets at the time of the birth of the AcSrya, and can he favourably 
compared with the horoscope. That the author of the Kirtana is Dv&rike£aj 
is dear from the mention of the name in the last b‘ne\ 

12. *5T Ishtj ^ iv^ K 

(PP 3,76.) 

The Nija Varta (p. 77), howevtr, refers to Vikrama gaihvat 1529 as eha 
birthdato of the Acarya according to KalySna Bhatt*b +he anther n£ Kallda. 
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Saturday. Moreover, these are the earliest works in the 
whole of the available biographical literature in the Sud- 
dhadvaita School. 

The evidence in support of the year 1479 a. d. is 
furnished by later writers who were far removed from the 
Acarya. The earliest authority mentioning the year 
1479 a. d. is Mftla-Purusa, 9 both in Sanskrit and Guja¬ 
rati, which was written by Dvarikesaji who flourished in 
the early part of the nineteenth Century. The Vallabha- 
digvijaya, otherwise known as Yadunatha-digvijaya, attri¬ 
buted to Yadunathaji, the sixth grandson of Yallabhacarya^ 
who flourished in the sixteenth Century, no doubt, appears 
to be a modern work, not only from the consideration of 
style but also from the fact that the Mss. of this work are 
very rare and are found in the place of its publication 
where the devout followers of the School desired to give to 
the world an ancient and, therefore, authoritative, account 
of the life of the Acarya. This supposition is further con¬ 
firmed by the fact that we do not find any reference to 
this work in the whole literature of the school; and this is 
very strange, if the work giving so many details about the 
life of the Acarya, happens to be the composition of such 
an old authority like Yadunathaji. It seems that some 
modern scholar of the School wrote the work and passed it 
off in the name of Yadunathaji simply with a view to 
giving it the air of antiquity. The horoscope 1 is an anony. 
mous work, but when compared with one KTrtana 11 of 
Dvarikesaji it creates an impression that Dvarikesaji him¬ 
self might have been responsible for it. I think Dvari- 
ke&aji, who composed the klrtana and the horoscope also, is 
identical, vith Dvarikesaji, the author of Mula Purusa. 
Moreover competent astronomers 13 have shown that the 
horoscope, as it stands, is impossible both in 1473 A. D. 
and 1479 a. d. and is, therefore, incorrect 

13. I consulted the best astronomers in Barcda on this point. Mr. N. N 
Gandhi, M, A., LL. B , also, came to the Fame conclusion some years ago 
ce Pngti-Bhakti.Sndha, VI year :-— No. 2, pp. 41—54, No. 10, PP 
280- 210, No. 11, pp. 243—251. 
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Thi N’ij.v—Varta, mentioning 1479 a. d., and also re¬ 
ferring to 1473 a. d., is traditionally attributed to Grokala- 
nathaji, the fourth grandson of Vallabhacarya. The work 
seems to have gone through many editions and revisions at 
the hands of many people and cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as representing faithfully the views of Gokulanathaji, if at 
all he was concerned with it. Moreover, it is improbable that 
Gokulaulthaji should mention the year 1479 a. d. when 
his contemporaries and disciples make a clear mention of 
1473 a. d. The work in short, is full of interpolations and 
shows the lack of historical sense. 

The Kirtana ( = song) literature of the school is 
fairly extensive and shows the mark of poetic beauty. 
There are about hundred Klrtanas 14 composed in honour of 
the Acarya and these are sung in modem times when th^ 
birth-date of the Acarya is nearing. We find a reference to 
the birth-day of the Acarya in about twenty-one Klrtanas 16 , 
all of which unanimously accept the eleventh day of the 
dark half of the month of Caitra (= Vaisakha according to 
Yraja convention). Sixteenth Klrtanas 16 mention only 
the eleventh day cf the dark half of Caitra without refer¬ 
ring to the year or the day, three 17 add Sunday, one adds 18 
Tuesday and another 11 adds Sunday, the year 1479 a. d. 
(= 1535 Y. S.) and all the planets in several houses in the 
horoscope. This last Kirtana is composed by DvarikeSaji 
and supplies all the information that we get .from the 
horoscope. Thus there is agreement on the eleventh day 
of the dark*hal£ of the month of Caitra, while there are 
two opinions as regards the actual day viz* Sunday and 


14. All these are found in PP. Vol. I. 

15. PP.pp. 413, 414, 417, 418, 421, 426, 427, 428, 429, 

433, 436, 437, 438, 439, 444, 446, 449, 450. 

16. PP. pp. 414, 417, 418, 421, 427—429, 433, 436—438, 

449, 450. 

17. P 4 P. pp. 413, 444, 446. 

18. PP. p. 426 
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Thursday. There is only one Kirtana of DvSrikeSaji 
which mentions the year 1479 a. d. over and above the 
other details. 

A comparison of the above data will show that the 
evidence in support of the year 1473 a. d, is earlier and 
strong, and can easily outweigh the evidence in support of 
1479 a. D., which is decidedly later and weak. Moreover, 
the year 1473 a. d. is more suitable to the achievements of 
Acarya in places like Vijayanagara and Benares when he is 
expected to be a grown—up man showing maturity of 
thought which is absolutely necessary for his wonderful 
success. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that out of 
the two dates, the year 1473 a. d. stands the chance of 
being accepted as the correct date of the Acarya’s birth. 
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Importance of relation in experience. 

Philosophy primarily aims at explaining different types 
of experiences. Every experience involves some kind of 
relation among the experienced and of the experienced with 
the experiencer. In fact, experience entirely depends upon 
the latter type of relation. No philosophy is, therefore, com¬ 
plete unless it explains the essential nature of the thing on 
which all experiences depend. 

If we take just the following experiences into considera¬ 
tion, we find that each of them involves a relation. 

(1) Father’s son gsr:) 

(2) The branch of a tree (fW srrar) 

( 3) The king’s servant (nay: g^*:) 

(4) Man and horse (jppnwnv) 

(6) A blue lotus (iftegcTO^) 

(6) Devadatta cooks rice in a pot with .wood 

*wt: wwriifttfr 

(7) The jar does not exist 

(8) This is different from that 

The experiences often assume a form quite opposite to 
those stated above, as follows; 

The son’s father etc. 

The following are the relations involved; 

(1) Parental (ftggTOPr:) 

(2) Part and whole (wwnrownr:) 

(3) Dependance ( ww f ft mw:) 
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(4) Coordination ( yfaref fr:) 

(5) Substantive and adjective 

(6) Action and its accessories (foqiqjk^fWFWT:) 

(7) Non-being («?n?:) 

(8) Difference $r^:) 

The difference of these relations from one another is 
fairly obvious, but in order to find out the essential nature 
of relation, it is necessary to understand the common point 
in all which distinguishes relation from all other things. 

Takinor all the above instances into consideration, we 
find that relation is ultimately based oil two external reali¬ 
ties. We cannot, however, define relation as that which is 
based on two co-existing external realities„because, then, we 
cannot talk of any relation between the seed and the sprout 
that is yet to be. In actual life, we talk of relation as in 
‘The sprout requires the seed for its being/ This statement 
is made before the sprout actually comes into being. Re¬ 
quirement, () therefore, is obviously a relation 
that exists between a thing that is to come into being with 
its material cause. If relation is conceived as something 
that depends on two co-existing external realities, the con¬ 
ception would be too narrow to apply to this instance. 

The Essential nature oe relation. 

Relation has no separate external reality. It is merely 
a concept. It is based on certain constructs. The analysis 
of the construct reveals the following to be its constituents. 
The process involved in the rise of this construct is as 
follows: 

2. When a person hears the word the image that 
arises in his consciousness is .that of the king. This image, 
however does hot satisfy the hearer, because it is associated 
with the feeling of incompleteness aroused by the genitive 
case-ending. At the next moment he hears the word JW 
and the image oE a man arises in the consciousness. At this 
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moment the image o£ the king has retired to the subcons¬ 
cious. A similar feeling of incompleteness, as was associa¬ 
ted with the king, arises associated with the man now 
present in the consciousness. This consciousness of incom¬ 
pleteness brings the consciousness of the king from subcons¬ 
ciousness to consciousness. The two images stand together. 
The two are looked upon as a whole, because there is no 
more incompleteness, In this conception of the whole the 
two are not merged in the subject* They stand apart from 
it. They are not conceived as merged in each other, nor 
standing absolutely apart from each other. They represent 
unity in difference, both of which appear and disappear at the 
same time, and not one after another. 

Analysis of the contents of the concept of belation. 

3. Relation is admittedly a concept in which the ideas 
both of unity and multiplicity are involved. These two ideas 
are associated with either different objects or with the so- 
called different states of the same object on which the con¬ 
cept is based. Multiplicity is associated with the objects as 
they exist outside the consciousness, independently of each 
other. Unity, however, is associated with them as they 
figure in the consciousness joined together as one. This 
unity is due to the independent unifying activity of the sub**' 
ject. Of the two ideas of unity and plurality, unity is pre¬ 
dominant, plurality being only in the subscanscious state, 
because of its having arisen in consequence of the separate 
cognition of two things. The relation between the two 
related, as they figure unified in the consciousness, is similar 
to that of an object and its attributes. 

Essential Constituents of the concept of bblation. 

4. Unity and plurality both are equally necessary for 
the concept of relation. Neither of the two by itself is suffi¬ 
cient, For, if plurality by itself were enough, the concept 
of relation should arise (or things should appear related) 
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independently of the unifying activity of the subject. Simi¬ 
larly if unity by itself were enough, even a single indepen¬ 
dent object should be sufficient to arouse the consciousness 
of relation. 

Other Similar concepts. 

Not only relation is based on a mental construct which 
is unity and multiplicity, but there are others, such as action, 
universal, object, space and time, though they are admitted 
to be external realities by the realists. 

5. The conceptual realities are all based on unity in 
difference. While in some cases both are without, in others 
either the element of unity or that of difference is only with¬ 
in. In the case of relation, for instance, the unity is only 
within the subject, whereas plurality is both within and 
without. In the case of the universal and the individual, 
both the unity and multiplicity are without as well as within. 

The following is the manner in which the concept of 
action is formed. The analysis of the Psychological process 
involved reveals that, it is also, like relation, based on a 
mental construct which is unity and multiplicity : 

6. When an object is seen fora certain duration of time? 
at any moment of that duration, difference in its association 
is visualised. Such knowledge of an object gives rise to two 
ideas associated with it the idea of multiplicity because of 
multiplicity in associations at different moments and the idea 
of unity or sameness because of the consciousness of a per¬ 
sisting element in all the different associations. Thus a set 
of successive cognitions gives rise to two ideas, unity and 
multiplicity. When these two ideas are unified in conscious¬ 
ness, they give rise to a construct on which the concept of 
action is based. Thus the basis of the concept of action is 
the construct which is derived from an external reality 
which has unity and multiplicity both, though from different 
angles of vision. 
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Universal. 

7. It is a matter of common experience that when a 
number of cows are perceived, we perceive two things : 

(1) the difference of one individual cow from another 
which is responsible for our referring to them in the plural 
number. 

(2) a non-varying and recurring element which is 
responsible for our use of the word ‘cow’ for all of them* 
Both of them have an external reality, because we use a 
pronoun ‘these’ in reference to them. 

Individual object. 

8. In our experience of any physical object, we perceive 

two things: (1) theparts of which that object is made up 

(2) the object as a whole, apart from the parts, which is re¬ 
ferred to by one name. For example 1 jar ’. (1) stands for 
multiplicity and (2) stands for unity, both of which are also 
outside. 

Position (Space.) 

9. Two external objects are seen at successive moments. 
But the human mind, as we kn^w from experience, never 
stops at seeing things as such only. It relates them in such 
a manner that they form one object of apprehension. These 
objects are often conceived as occupying different relative 
positions. For instance, we talk of one object being in front 
of another, or to the right or to the left of another. Both 
the objects appear simultaneously in the consciousness. In 
this case, one as having different sides to it, and the other 
as existing on one of its sides. Accordingly, we talk of one 
as occupying a position relative to the other 

Often, however, we talk of one object being near 
another or far from it. In this case, not only there is per¬ 
ception of two distinct external objects, but also of the 
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things that coma between them. When all these objects 
figure simultaneously in the consciousness, consequent on 
successive perceptions, we talk of distance or proximity of 
the two in question, according as the number or size or both 
are small or great. 

Time. 

10. Time is also a concept which is based on a cons¬ 
truct that is unity in multiplicity. We observe certain 
phenomena happening in a regular order. We accept them 
as standards of measure. There are other things which 
happen without any regularity. The latter we measure in 
term of the former. The judgment consequently reached 
is “ A is six years old Taking a concrete instance to 
make the point clear, we would put the proposition as fol¬ 
lows : —X sees the sun rising at a particular spot and setting 
at another. This happens with absolute regularity. He 
sees other events which lack this regularity, for instance , 
he sees a student going to college, It means his seeing the 
student as associated with different places. This lacks re¬ 
gularity. But he wants to get a correct idea of the irregular 
succession involved in going. He, therefore, puts it before 
his mind’s eye by the side of the regular succession involved 
in the movement of the sun, measures it in terms of the 
latter and says ; he takes two hours to reach college. Thus 
we find that the concept of time is based upon a construction 
which is unity* and multiplicity, the latter inasmuch as it is 
made up of the successive manifestations of the sun, as 
associated with different spots, and those of X as appearing 
at different points of space, and the former because the 
whole forms one object of apprehension. Thus we find that 
in the case of time onl^ multiplicity exists outside, the unity 
only within. 

We talk of time in a number of ways. We talk of 
hours, days, weeks etc. We also talk of quickness and slow¬ 
ness, priority and posteriority, and present, past and future. 
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These sub-concepts are also like the general concept of time 
based on a mental construct of the same nature. For in¬ 
stance, when a person says : X studies for 2 hours, he is 
calculating the activity of X in terms of that of the sun. 
The only thing to be remembered iu this connection is that 
because of long established convention, the movement of the 
Utter over a fixed distance is called ‘hour’. Similarly, when 
me says, “ X will go ”, one relates the possible activity of 
me’s own vital airs with that of the possible movement of 
X. Thus in all experiences of time, it is found that the 
activities of two things are related. 

10. ( a ) The concepts of number, measure, separateness, 
conjunction and disjunction are al! based on similar mental 
constructs. 

The conclusion might be stated as follows— The 
human mind is so constituted that it is not satisfied till it sees 
what is presented to it in a certain manner...... 

11. When an object is presented to it such as does not 
satisfy it, it is its nature to connect it with something else 
and thus seek satisfaction. These constructs, because of the 
difference in their constituents, give rise to different con¬ 
cepts, such as object etc. as stated above. Whatever the 
difference in the constituents and whatever the difference in 
the names by which the concepts based on them are called, 
there is one most essential common factor presient in all and 
that is 1 relation’. 

The Buddhist objection against relation. 

Against its being* 

12. 4 Sambandha ’ or relation, as represented by the 
Saivas is unity in multiplicity. This means the co-exist* 
ence of unity and multiplicity. As unity is a negation, of 
multiplicity and vice versa, it is unreasonable to talk of 
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their co-existence. It is against the fact of experience, 
because they are contradictory by nature. Being and not 
being, for instance, cannot co-exist in the same thing. 

Against its experience. 

We have seen that for the Saiva, relation is based on a 
mental construct, *. e . an object which is essentially unity 
in difference. To this the Bauddha objects. The objection 
is based on two fundamental assumptions of the Bauddha ; 
(1) that everything is momentary and, therefore, cannot be 
the object of more than one experience (2) that which 
figures in the determinate consciousness has no reality 
(*&*)• Analysing the process psychologically, we find 
that unity and diversity are experienced at different 
moments. As everything is momentary, the two experi¬ 
ences cannot refer to the same object. How can then unity 
and diversity be experienced as co-existing in the same 
object ? Therefore, the conception of an object as identity 
in difference is against a psychological fact. 

13. Secondly, reality (^RSP^Onot being attributable to 
that which merely figures in the determinate consciousness, 
how can the object, even if it be admitted to have identity 
in difference, be experienced ? For, indeterminate know¬ 
ledge is incapable of knowing the attributes, unity and diver¬ 
sity. As for determinate knowledge, it does not come in 
direct touch “with the external object and, therefore, know¬ 
ing any such attribute as unity or difference> as associated 
with external reality is out of the question. Thus even if 
for the sake of argument, it be admitted that such an object 
exists, it is psychologically impossible to know it. 

Buddhist Position. 

14. The Buddhist view, therefore, of relation is that it is 
a mere concept of unity which is based on real plurality exis¬ 
ting outside. Thus according to this theory, unify and 
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multiplicity are not co-existing in the concept of relation 
but they are issociated with two distinct things, one outside 
and the other within* 

15. They draw a distinction between this concept and 
error. It is represented to be error in as much as what figures 
in it is opposite in nature to that which occasions it. But 
it is not identical with ordinary erroneous perception be¬ 
cause, in this case, the cause that is responsible for the rise 
of this concept has more correspondance with it than the 
mother-of-pearl, which is responsible for the consciousness 
of silver, has with, what it occasions. 

Saiva answer. 

16 . The Saiva answers : The theory of momentariness 
is perfectly alright as far as the object is concerned. But 
the subject is permanent. Further, the subject retains the 
residual traces of previous experiences and has the capacity 
of unifying a number of experiences and presenting them in 
a new form at a subsequent time. This new presentation is no 
less real ) than whit exists outside consciousness. Be. 
cause, according to §aivas, it is not casual efficiency which 
constitutes the essential nature of a thing, but the mere fact 
of shining in the consciousness without being contradicted. 
Thus, according to the Saivas, the experience of an object as 
identity in difference is not psychologically impossible. This 
experience is not immediate experience (it is not a point, it is 
not atomic). It is a synthesis of past experiences, it is a 
mental construct made of the revived residual traces of past 
experiences. 

The existence of ttnity and multiplicity in the 

SAME EXPLAINED : 

17 (1) Unity and multiplicity in the same thing are not 
inexplicable—the universe itself is unity and multiplicity. 
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18 (2) Difference in relation is due to the difference in the 
relation. 

19 (3) Relation is important for worldly transactions. Only 
one thing is apprehended at a time. Worldly transactions 
depend upon the knowledge of relation that one thing has 
with another. Hence, in the absence of the consciousness of 
relation, they would cease. 

2d (4) Relation is always between two things. Even 
when many things are involved in a relation, they are gro¬ 
uped into two groups and each is looked upon as one thing 
because of its being the object of one act of comprehension. 
For instance ^: and Tfljt This is very 

closely connected with the Saiva theory that oneness or 
plurality depends not on things themselves, but on the cog¬ 
nitive activity of the subject. Thus even when a number of 
things form the object of one act of comprehension they 
are looked upon as one. 

The objection against the Saiva concept op action. 

According to the Bauddhas, all objects are momentary. 
At any given moment, the object is either the same as or 
different from that of the preceding moment, but certainly 
it cannot ba both. The concept of action, according to the 
Saivas, is based upon an external reality which possesses 
both -unity and multiplicity at the same time. Further 
these concepts of unity and multiplicity arise, according to 
the Saivas own statement, when an object is seen for a 
certain duration of time. The position is defective in two 
ways, (1) Because, everything being momentary, it can¬ 
not serve as the stimulus of an experience for more than a 
moment. The same thing, therefore, cannot be seen for a 
duration of time. (2)_;Even if the principle of momenta¬ 
riness be discarded, unity and multiplicity being contradic¬ 
tory things, how can they constitute the essential nature of 
an object ? 



Saiva answer 

21. The Saivas also believe in the momentariness of 
objects and yet they believe in the validity of mental cons¬ 
tructs. Momentariness, however, they associate only with the 
objective world. The perceiving subject is persisting and is 
capable of retaining the residual traces of all experiences as 
also of uniting them with the immediate experience at any 
given moment and in any form. When the Saiva talks of 
the concept of the action being based on one object, oneness 
he associates with the mental construct which is made up of 
the revived residuaL traces of the past experiences of the 
constituents of the series and the last immediate experience* 
This construed is represented to be one because oneness and 
plurality are associated with an object according as it is res¬ 
ponsible for one or many experiences. As the mental con- 
struct in question gives rise to one experience only i. e. 
action, it is said to be one. 

22. This construct cannot be classified with others which 
serve as the basis of the concepts like ‘error’. The reason is 
obvious. While the experiences based on the latter type 
of constructs are contradicted at a subsequent moment, that 
associated with the former remains uncontradicted. The 
real psychological difference between the two constructs is 
that while in the case of the latter the material taken from 
the stock of memory in the form of revived residual traces 
is associated with the external reality, though in reality it 
is not; in the former, the association is a fact. 

23. As regards the second objection, the Saiva puts a 
counter question to the Bauddha. How are casuality and 
non-casuality found in the same object ? For instance, a 
seed is the cause of the sprout when it is sown on fertile 
soil and not so when sown on barren soil. If the Bauddha 
answers that it is because of a difference in circumstances, 
well, the Saiva retorts: why is it that differences in circum¬ 
stances removes contradiction ? If it be said that it is a 



matter of experience, how can the Bauddha reject an appeal 
to the same experience by the Saiva in the case of action 
also ? As stated above, the cognition of unity and diversity 
in the case of action is a matter of our own experience* 

24. As for the difference in reference (ft*?T*T*) it 
is not difficult to point it out in the case of action also. 
The element of unity in action refers to the concept of 
personality of Davadatta with whom the action is asso¬ 
ciated: personality, which is recognised to be the same 
in the midst of varying circumstances of time, place etc. 
which remains intact inspite of all associations, which is the 
central fact in all associations, which is cognised only 
through the inner sense and is never the object of outer 
sense contact. Multiplicity refers to the multiplicity 
of circumstances in which this personality is found. 
As such, it is the object of sense perception. 

25. Speaking from another point of view, there is 
unity when the Universe exists within the Universal self, 
very much like the mass of undifferentiated ideas in the 
mind of the individual. This very universe, when manifes¬ 
ted without and made perceptible to the senses, is many 
because of the association of different manifestations of 
time and place. 

The Bauduha and the Jjaiva views of 

RELATION COMPARED. 

POINTS OF SIMILARITY. 

(1) According to both, there does take place conscious¬ 
ness of unity in difference. 

(2) Both have taken this consciousness as the basis for 
explaining the concept of relation. 

(3) According to both, it is Kalpana, i.e. concept. 

(4) According to both, it is based on things which 
are unrelated. 
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(5) According to both, there is correspondence of this 
concept with what figures in the indeterminate knowledge 

Points of diffekence. 

While the Bauddha maintains that there is diffe* 
rence between a ‘ Kalpana 5 like ‘This is jar 5 and the one 
which is called relation, because there is not that amount 
of correspondaace with srafewsr in the latter case aa 
there is in the former, the Saiva maintains that there is the 
same correspondence. This difference of Saiva is based on 
his difference from the Bauddha in fundamentals. The 
Bauddha, as a ‘Vijnanavadin 7 does not admit the existence 
of the external world. Everything, therefore, is ultimately 
essentially consciousness, which appears in its real form 
only in the indeterminate knowledge. The Saiva, on th e 
other hand, maintains the existence of the external world 
which is reflected in consciousness. (2) Further, while 
according to Bauddha, there is essential difference between 
two'forms of consciousness, indeterminate and determinate, 
according to Saiva, there is no essential difference between 
the two. There is only difference in degree. Thus ac¬ 
cording to Bauddha, things figuring in the indeterminate 
knowledge are as unrelated to one another as the external 
objects are according to the Saiva. Hence, there being no 
external reality for the Bauddha, his statement regarding 
the dependence of the concept of relation on two things 
that are independent of each other and related in no way, 
refers to the objects as they figure in the indeterminate 
knowledge; while, a" similar statement of the Saiva refers 
to the extern\t reality. (3) According to the Saiva, there 
is nothing like indeterminate knowledge in the sense of the 
Bauddha in-as-much as in indeterminate knowledge also the 
objects, in a less manifested form, figure exactly in the 
manner in which they are clearly apprehended in deter¬ 
minate knowledge. There is therefore no difference in 
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correspon dance of what figures in the determinate with 
the indeterminate in the case of the two determinate 
cognitions namely 1 Kalpana £*this is jar’) and 2 concepts 
like relation^ 

The Naiyayika categoeies in the 
EYES OP The SaIVAS 

TTaiyayikas are realists. According to them, therefore, 
only those things which exist independently of the subject 
can be said to be real. Saivas, therefore, have criticised the 
Nyaya categories, pointing out that most of the things 
brought under one head or another have no external reality. 
Amongst the seven primary categories, as many as five 
namely,^, snrera, mre and arsm* have no such 

existence. Amongst those that are put under ‘dravya, ’ 
time, direction; and amongst those brought under 3*r 
number, measurement, distinction, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, heaviness, flutdity, viscosity* 
pleasure, pain, desire, effort, animosity, merit, and demerit 
and residual trace do not have any independent existence. 
Hence it is that the Saivas have not included any one of these 
things in their categories. According to them, these are 
more concepts based primarily on relation between two things 
having independent existence and sometimes between two 
concepts themselves. 

eelation and tee fundamental docteiNe op 
the Saivas. 

According to the Saivas, the entire manifestation, whe¬ 
ther subjective or objective, is due to the will of the Uni¬ 
versal Self. Relation is nothing but a concept based on a 
mental construct which in itself is built out of the material 
got from outside- Because both the material and the 
subject that works on it are the manifestations of the ulti¬ 
mate, the relation, therefore, naturally does not end with 
the individual self, but ultimately depends upon the 
Universal Self. 
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The basic assumption of Saiva philosopht. 

The basic assumption of Saiva Philosophy is that the 
ultimate reality in the Universe is an All Inclusive univer¬ 
sal Consciousness. The demonstration of this doctrine is 
the subject matter of the whole of the ‘l§varapratyabhijna- 
Vimar^inl’. In the first six Ahnikas of the jnanadhikaras 
this truth is sought to be proved by means of an analysis 
of all our cognitions. It is shown there that the subject,, 
object relation in ail cognitions cannot be explained except 
on this assumption. 

But that is only one kind of relation. There remain 
the various relations between the objects themselves. These 
relations are 'analysed in the seventh Aknika and it is 
shown that that they are also impossible except on the basis 
of the Universal Consciousness. This basis, alone, accord¬ 
ing to this system, can account not only for right know¬ 
ledge, as shown in the first 6 Ahnikas, but also for ‘error’. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SAUTRANTIKA 
PHILOSOPHY. 

N. AIYASVAMI 9ASTKL 

Sautrantikas are generally believed to be a sub-sect o£ 
the Sarvastivadins, one of the 18 sects of the early Buddhism. 
A detailed account of the School of the Sarvastivadins is 
found in Vasubandhu’s Kosa and Bhasya. And a syste¬ 
matic exposition in English of the subject is presented by 
Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky in his 1 Conception of Buddhism ’* 
But there appears to be no book available either in Sanskrit 
or English specially devoted to a systematic treatment of the 
Sautrantika school of Buddhism. Prof. Louis de La Vallee 
Poussin has made an attempt in his article on ‘Sautrantikas’ 
in Hastings' Bncyclopeadia to collect some of the main tenets 
of the school and has given full references to the Sanskrit 
and other sources, Saddarsana Sarmccaya and Sarvadaricm 
Samgraha, etc. But nowhere do we find a complete survey 
of the subject. 

Fortunately for us this need is supplied by an unexpect¬ 
ed source? namely Sivajfianasiddhiyar, a Tamil treatise on 
Saiva Philosophy. It is written by Aruijandi Sivacariyar, a 
Saiva philosopher probably of the 13th century A. D. The 
treatise is divided into two parts, svapaksa and parapaksa . 
In the first part the author sets out to formulate his own 
tenets of the Saiva philosophy and in the second part all 
other systems of Indian philosophy, such as Lokayatikas, 
Bauddhas, Nirgranthas, Ajlvakas, Bhattas, Prabkakaras 
Sabdabrhmavadins, Mayavadins, Bhaskaras, Nirisvara Sah- 
khyas, and Paflcaratras are reviewed and criticised. In 
dealing with Buddhism the author criticises all the four 
schools of the system under 4 separate heads. Their order 
adopted by the author is this : (1) Sautraintika (2) Yogacara, 
(3) Madhyamikaiand (4) Vaibhasika an order which is not 
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found generally in the non-Buddhist Literature. Maj or 
portion of the Buddhist section of the book is dealing with 
the Snutrlntika School, namely 71 verses on the 
whole (31 for anuvada and 40 for refutation) are devoted 
to it; whereas only two or three verses are employed in the 
ease of other schools each. It seems, therefore, in the opinion 
of the author that the Sautrgntika school was more impor¬ 
tant than any other school. This may be corroborated by 
the statement found in the commentary that the other 
Schools, YogaXaras, etc. accept all the main principles of the 
Sautrantikas, but differ in respect of some other details. 
From this we may infer that though the fact was otherwise, 
that impression was entertained by writers of the time, and 
it might be, I think, due to the influence gained by the 
Sautrantikas in Tamil Land in latter periods-. Whatever 
may be its justification, the author has in all probability 
accurately recorded in this section almost all the main tenets 
of the School and thus filled up a gap long felt in tbe history 
of the Buddhist philosophy. 

Now I propose to present in the following pages the 
bried contents of the first part (31 verses) of the Chapter on 
the SautrSntika Philosophy. This part may also be put into 
two'- (1) the formulation of the Sautrantikas’ own thesis, 
and (2) the refutation of the opponents’ thesis. The first 
topic is dealt with in the first 11 verses and.the last 3 ones ; 
and the secoxid topic treated of in the remaining 16 verses 
(12.28). 

(7) Formulation of the Sautrantikas' own thesis . 

The author commences this section with the enumera¬ 
tion of the 5 items common to all 4 schools of Buddhism : 
(1) They do not accept the validity of the Vedas combined 
with afigas and (2) recite instead the Scriptures called 
Pitakas daily. (3) They practice 5 morals (sila) (4) 
wear the dress of a hermit and (5) worship Bodhi tree as 
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God. In addition to these 5 items, Sautrantikas say the 
following* Jati is not valid. The Buddha becoming 
omniscent of all things ( sarvajfia ), disliking all bad acts such 
as killing, etc. (practiced daily) in the world and through 
the faultless commiseration being grieved by the grievances of 
others ( paraduhkhadulikhln ) composed the ancient Pitakas 
which have been praised by all gods. 

There are only two pramaijas, Viz. pratyak§a and 
cmumana. The momentary knowledge and knowable are 
their objects. These objects get divided into 4, Viz. rupa , 
arupa , nirvana and vyavahara , Each one of these 4 is 
again divided into t^vo and therefore they become 8 in 
number in all, 

Two kinds of rupa are upadanarupa and up* 
adey arupa. 

Two kinds of arupa are : citta and karman , 

Two kinds of nirvana are: sopadhisesanirvaiict 
and nirupddhisesanirvana . 

Two kinds of vyavahara are: sad-vyavahara and 
asadvyavahara, 

Upadanarupas are four: earth, wa er, fire and air. 

Upadeyarupas are four : hardness, attraction, motion, 
and heat ( vdnna ). Rupa is what is produced from the 
combination of the above 8 elements. 

Citta is that which cognises a thing cognisable through 
the sense-organs. 

Karman is to discriminate what is good and what is bad- 

Here commentator supplies us with some further details 
in regard to the classification of the elements. It is well 
known that the Vaibhasikas classify the elements of existence 
into 75 dharmas which may be put into 2 main groups : 72 
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samskrta and 3 asamskrtadharmas. The 72 samskrta-djiarmas 
are distributed into 5 groups of elements thus : rupaskandha 
includes 11 elements, vedana . 1, samjna . 1, samskara. 58 
and vijnana . 1 . But the Sautrantikas on the other hand, 
who deny the reality of the 3 asamkrta elements, reduce 
the samskrta elements to 43. They are distributed into 5 
groups as follows: rupaskandha includes 8 elements, 4 
upaddnariipas and 4 upadeyarupas , vedand 3, kumla, akus- 
ala and kusalakusala samjnd 6, 5, sense-organs and 1 citta, 
vijnana 0 vijnanas corresponding to the 6 above and sams - 
kara 20,10 meritorious acts and 10 non-meritorious acts* 
Thus they work out 43 in number in all. 

Then the author describes the nature of the sopadhi - 
iesanirvana and nirupadhisesanirvana as conceived by the 
Sautrantikas. 

Turning to the two kinds of vyavahara , we find the 
sadvyavahdra and asadvyavahara classified into 3 each as 
under: 

(1) Samghata ( togai ) sadvyavahdra 

(2) Santana (todarci) ,, 

(3) Utpannanasa ( mikutturai ) „ 

(4) Saihghdta (< asadvyavahara) 

(5) Santana „ 

(6) Utpannanasa „ 

After defining these 6 types of vyavahara, the author 
again divides it into 6 thus : 

(1) Sadvyavahdra. 

(2) Asadvyavahara . 

(3) Sadvyavahdra pertaining to what exists. 

(4) Asad.**i.. .„ ........ 

(5) Sadvyavahdra pertaining to what does not exist. 
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The author closes this section with the explanation of 
the above six. All these types of vyavahara and two kinds 
oi nirvana find no place amongst dharmas 43 above described 
and therefore they are not real dharmas but only namil. 

II. Refutation of the opponents' thesis . 

Apart from the categories above described, the bautran- 
tikas, says the author, do not accept other categories such as 
Maia , atman> k&la, dik , and an Agent, the knower of the 
past The Naiyayikas and others postulate these categories. 
But the Sautrantikas deny them. The arguments employed 
by them'to refute the same are beautifully summed up in 
this section. 



WHAT IS AVIJftAPTmuPA (CONCEALED 
FORM OF ACTIVITY.) 

Y- V. Gokhale, Fergueson College, Poona—4, 

The Buddhists classify the elements of existence—and 
this is no doubt one of the oldest classifications- —into five 
groups ( skandha )> among which the first group, viz the 
Rupaskandha , may be said to correspond roughly to the 
modern conception of matter and the remaining four groups, 
viz. vedccnd (feelings), Samjnd (conceptions), Saihskara 
(volitional forces) and Vijnana (consciousness) to what we 
call mind. The Rupaskandha or M matter’' is further ana¬ 
lysed into eleven physical elements s viz . the five senses 
(Caksus, Srotra , Ghrana t Jihva and Kaya), their five kinds 
of objects, and Avijfiapcirupa as the eleventh. 

The designation Avijftcipti implies, that this parti¬ 
cular kind of physical element cannot be revealed to 
others; unlike-the other ten elements of the Rupaskandha., 
it is unmanifested and undiscoverable. When we promise to 
do something and then fulfil the promise after some time^ 
the interval between the promise and,the overt action of its 
fulfilment represents the period, when the physical action 
remains unexpressed as Avijnaptirupa . It must not, how¬ 
ever, be confounded with the idea of doing*something, 
because it owes its existence to some material form, like the 
one implied in making a promise Thus, the folding of 
one’s hands in prayer and an accidental, unintentional fold¬ 
ing of the hands are two different kinds of action, the former 
being accompanied by a concealed form of moral activity. 
Obviously, the Avijnaptirupa has a twofold character. It is 
hot merely a rupa t like the visible, the audible etc , because 
unmanifested as it is, it always implies some kind of activity 
{kriyd); nor- is itnure activity, because it-is essentially a 
product of the material elements and therefore partakes of 
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the nature of rupa* It lies in the Very nature of a manifes¬ 
tation or expression, howsoever concealed, to be both, physicaj 
as well as active. 

All physical actions are either expressed or unexpressed* 
both being in their turn either corporal or vocal. Supposing 
a man orders another man to commit an assassination, the 
man, who instigates the murder, commits a vocal declaration 
(vSgyijftapti) when he gives the order, and the assassin commits 
a corporal act (kaya-vijnapti) ‘when -he executes the order. 
Now, however, at the time of the assassination, the instigator 
has also committed a certain crime* not vocal but corporal, 
not overt biit latent, inasmuch as he has exercised a corporal 
* avijnapti\ While the murder was being committed# the ins¬ 
tigator might have even forgotten the order given by him, 
he might be sleeping or thinking of something else. Yet, he 
was unwittingly doing an act, for which he had made himself 
responsible by his former 'vijnapti, which,howsoever hidden 
from,the public gaze, is none, the less real. There is a cor¬ 
poral ‘avijfiapti' born of a former vocal l vijfiap£i\ viz . the 
act of giving the order. We shall see later on, that such 
latent acts are also born in a state of deep concentration or 
pass'ionlessness of the- mind* in which case they are always 
of the right type ( kusala ). 

I bis, in short, is the general view of the Sarvastivadin f 
formulated $t length by Yasubandhu in his Abhidharma- 
kosa . There are some schools, which regard Avijfiapti , not 
£s - a physical, .but as. a mental phenomenon, like the Dhar - 
frialak'sdiia school. There are others, like the SautrSntiJca^ 
Who do not admit the real existence of any such element as 
ih& Avijftajjtirupa. However, it will be interesting to pass 
under review the definitions, given .by Yasubandhu, debated 
by his'contemporary, Sahghabhadra, and commented later 
oil by Sthiramati, 

e Ko&a, the Avijnaptirupa has been defined as : 

Haciitakasyctpi yonubandhah subkdSubhobl 
MahZbhZtany updd%ya sa hy amjnaptir ucyate/l ” (1,11). 
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{Avijnapti is that stream of action, which, being 
morally either good or bad, is present even in the mind of a 
distracted or unconscious person, and which is essentially the 
product of the material elements.) 

We do not propose to go here into the detailed manner, 
in which Vasubandhu’s great contemporary, Safighabhadra, 
tried to domolish, piece by piece, this formulation, which, 
according to him, was the most unsatisfactory way of re- 
presenting the Vaibha§ika view of Avijnapti. Yesomitra 
has quoted in his famous commentary Sanghabha Ira’s argu¬ 
ments and very cleverly tried to meet them. But Sangha- 
bhadra’s criticism could not have gone altogether unheeded. 
He objected to the word ‘stream 7 which seemed to deny the 
universally accepted momentariness of things He objected 
to reference being made only of the ‘distracted or uncons¬ 
cious person 7 , to the exclusion of one, who is immersed in 
deep meditation. And then, if the last mentioned person 
Was to be understood to have been included in the definition 
by implication, his avijnapti ought to have been specially 
characterised as being only ‘of the right type {subha) # In 
fact, Safigha. finds faults with almost every word of Vasu* 
banahu’s formulation, which he brands as: being “highly 
defective, unfounded, full of overstatements and' super¬ 
fluities. 7 7 

If we give any credence to the tradition, as related by 
the Tibetan historian, Bu-ston, in his Chos-hByung (II, 
p. 144), Vasubandhu had first published only the metrical 
part of his Kosa for ascertaining the general criticisms of the 
then known authorities of the Vaibhotsika school. (Also 
cf. Paramarthas iLife^of Vasubandhu, trans. by Takakusu, 
Toung Pao (1904) pp. 287 H.) He must, therefore, 
have had an inkling of the general nature of the 
objections, which would be raised against the views repre¬ 
sented in it, before he wrote his own commentary (Bhasyay 
in its final form and published it. Because 2 in the Bhasya } 
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Vasubandhu appears to have tried to forestall some of those 
objections by offering, as an explanation of the versified text, 
a more direct and simple prosK definition of the Avijnapti- 
rupa . It runs: 

VijfiaptisaTnftdhiscifahhutafc kuscildkusalain rupcvfti 

Uvijnapti is that physical element, which, being morally 
either good or bad, is born of either an overt action or deep 
concentration.) 

The critics, who had remained hesitant, so long as they 
had before them only the pithy versified text, which could 
admit of various interpretations, if all the implications were 
brought out, seem to have become vocal, as scon as Yrsu- 
bandhu published his Bkdsya , giving his own definite expla¬ 
nations. Sanghabhadra, who had formerly approved of the 
Kosa compilation in general terms, now led the attack, and 
we have indicated above, how trenchantly he deals with 
Yasubandhu’s formulation of the definition of Avijfiapti . 

He had now one more weapon in his armoury, inas¬ 
much as he could now reproach Yasubandhu for not having 
given some necessary explanations even in bis town commen¬ 
tary, Thus he points out, among other things, that it was 
necessary, at least in the Bhasya, to qualify ih e Avijftapti. 
rvpa as being unimpeded and susceptible to penetration 
(apratigha)t Sangha. idoes not satisfy himself merely by 
criticising Vasubandbu’s definition, but be offers his own 
definition in the following terms, in his Samaycipradt piled } 
quoted by Yasomitra: 

Kris 1 pi visabhdge'pi citte cittaiyaye ca yat\ 

Vydlcrtdpratigham rUpam sa hy civijnaptir isyaief\ 

(Avijftapti ought to be defined as that physical element, 
which, being either good or bad, knows no impediment and 
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which is found in either the wakeful, or the concentrated or 
the absent mind.) 

YaSomitra has tried his best to defend Vasubandhu’s 
definition against Sangha’s attacks and in his turn, to find 
fault with the new definition, offered by the latter. But 
Vasubandhu himself, as we have indicated above, seems to 
be somewhat concerned about his own formulation being ex¬ 
posed to such criticisms. Because, later on, when he wrote 
his Pancaskandhaka (see my article in ABORI, Vol. XV II T f 
pt. iii), he again emends his former definition by dropping 
altogether the qualifying words: “good or bad”, and adding 
two more adjectives, viz. ‘unimpeded ( apratigha)\ as sug. 
gested by Safighabhadra, and hinderaonstrable ( anidar - 
sanaY —this latter addition containing an altogether new 
thought, which might have been inspired by some other 
criticisms, unknown to us. Thus, in the Paftcaskandhaka 
the definition runs as: 

Vijftapti&amadkisambhutam rupam anidarsancim apra- 
tigham cal 

(Avijhapti is that physical element, which is born either 
of overt action or in the state of deep concentration of the 
mind and which is neither impeded nor capable of being 
demonstrated.) 

The fourth chapter of the - Abhidhtrmdkoia , dealing 
with the whole problem of Karma, in detail, also treats the 
Avijnapti , giving minute and technical interpretations of the 
various terms, like ‘good* and ‘bad 1 , involved in its defini¬ 
tion. : We shall here content ourselves with a brief reference 
to Sthiramati’s commentary on the Pancaskandhaka , which, 
with a smaller exposition, covers the same ground, though 
with a certain slight emendation, representing his own view 
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ol the analysis. Sthiramati's exposition of the AvtjflapU 
may be briefly explained by the following tabular form 

Avijnapti. 

1 ‘ I I 

I. Kamavacarct . II. RupdvacarS, III, Anctsravft . 

| (Dhydnasaipvara) (/ nasravasamvara) 


Prdti<noJc$a- ii. Bodhisattva - iii, Asanivara. iv* Nobha- 
samvara samara. yagatd 


1. SMhsu. 2. Srdmancra. 3# Updsaha. 4. UpavdsastUa. 

Thus, Avjnapti has three spheres of activity. Ill the 
first one i 9 e. (L) the sensuous world, Avijnapti is born of 
either a bodily or vocal action, each of which may be either 
good or bad, but never indifferent. Further, it can be either 
of the nature of (i) binding oneself to the observance of the 
laws of spiritual discipline, on the part of any of the four 
kinds of monks, male or female, or (ii) binding oneself to the 
observance of the discipline of a Bodhisattva, or (iii) avowing 
oneself to the path of indiscipline, or (iv) owning oneself to a 
way of life, that implies neither discipline nor indiscipline. 
It will be observed, that the second kind of avijnapti , viz t 
Bodhisattvasafovara , is an innovation of Sthiramati, who 
shows himself here a true disciple of the school, founded by 
the mystical personality of Maitreya, (In Chinese we have 
translations of treatises, attributed to Maitreya, like the 
BodMsattvaprdtimok§a 9 Nanjo’a Catalogue Nos. 1096, 1098 
etc.) In the second sphere, viz, (II). the higher ethereal 
world, Avijnapti takes the form of a moral resolution, formed 
in the state of a trance. In the third sphere, viz . (Ill) the 
Path of Salvation, where pure matter exists the moral re* 
solution is formed in a state of passionlessness* 

Thus, the Buddhists, who were from the very begin* 
uing far more deeply interested than any other school of 
Indian philosophy in analysing the problem of Karma in all 
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its implications and varieties, have tried to explain here one 
aspect of it, viz. that which passed under the name of “ odrsfa n 
among the Brahmanic circles. The virtue, involved in giving 
charities, visiting holy places and such other acts,could not be 
satisfactorily explained or logically derived from merely the 
manifest acts ( vijbapti ) of such religious discipline. Any 
outside agency being strictly inadmissible in the Buddhist 
view of the universal becoming, this concealed activity, 
called the Avijnaptirupa, was bound to receive a place in the 
scheme of the dharma-complexes, which go to make up the 
stream of worldly existence- 

(REFEtt.EN'OES:— Rosenberg, Die Probleme der bud- 
dhistischen Philosophie, Heidelberg 1924; Stcherbctshy. 
The ceutral conception of Buddhism, London 1923; Louis 
de la Vallee Poussin 9 L’AbhidharmakoSa de Va«ubandhu 
Paris 1923-25; La morale bouddhique, Paris 1927* 
Z7- Wogihara, Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya by 
Ya&omitra, Tokyo 19,52-36. 



INDIAN ESCHATOLOGIES. 

Fr. Zacharias, 0. C. D. 

The destiny of individual man after death has ever been 
a question of vital importance in the history of human race. 
That solemn profession of mankind “ Non omnis moriar.” 
I shall not wholly die, has been echoed by ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks and other ancient tribes 
of Europe (1). We hope, therefore, a short review of what 
ancient India thought on this point may be of interest to 
our readers. 

Veclic Eschatology (2000 to 1200 B. C.). A few Orien¬ 
talists have asserted that the Vodic poets, while profusely 
dealing with the origin and nature of things, have kept a 
solemn silence on the transcendental question of man’s ulti¬ 
mate end. Such an assertion, we make bold to say, does not 
square with the Yedic texts, where frequently references 
are made to the ** Kingdom of death” Yama (2). We 
are told in the "Vedas that Yaina’s country is the place 
whereto the departed souls go to enjoy everlasting happi¬ 
ness. Any thoughtful reader of ancient Hindu literature 
will certainly be struck by the abundance of passages stat¬ 
ing that M when the body is thrown off, the soul becomes 
endowed with a shining spiritual form and goes to the abode 
of gods where Yama and the fathers live immortal ” (3), 
We read in the Tig Veda : “At the death of a man his 
breath goes to the wind, his eyes to the sun, and his unborn 
part is carried to the world of the righteous among the gods” 
(4). There are passages in the Eg Veda describing the 
departed souls in their long journey to the region of eternal 
light, guided by Agni (5) and Pusan (6). The journey of 
the departed to heaven is said to be a bit risky, since they have 
to pass by the two monstrous dogs which keep the unworthy 

(l) Of Grotius ‘‘De Vivit. Relig., Ohr. Vol. I. Ch. 5-22—(2) Rg Veda. I 
35—(3) Yama is honoured in the Vedas as God. But he is also described as 
the first man of the world and as the one who first discovered the path by 
which tho righteous persons go to heaven after death (4) X, 16 ; (5) VIU, 
19 *, —(6) Pusan, as a sol&r deity, is a guide on roads and journeys both iq 
this and in the next world (Rg . Veda 1,23). 
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souls out of paradise l . Once the souls reach the abode of 
the gods they are clothed in a glorious body and made to 
drink the celestial Soma, which renders them immortal 2 t 
If we examine the funeral hymns of the Rg-veda (which 
even now are used by the Brahmins) we shall see how the 
officiating priest bids the soul go without fear and follow 
Tama, who has found the path to the home of the righteous 
fathers, where he will enjoy a blessed immortality in the 
company of those of his loved ones, who have gone before 
him 3 . 

In the Rg-veda we find also some glimpses of the 
nature of heaven and the condition of the souls that dwell 
therein. The departed keep their individuality and dwell in 
heaven revelling with Yama in a kind of unalloyed bliss. 
Here are the very words of the text *‘0 Pavamana, 
place me in the deathless undecaying world wherein the light 
of heaven is set and everlasting lustre shines -....Make me 
immortal in that realm where dwells the king, Vivasvan’s 
son ; in third heaven where lucid worlds are full of light... 

.Make me immortal in that realm of eager wish and 

strong desire ; the region of radiant moon where food and 

full delight are found ..Make me immortal in that 

realm where happiness transports, where joys and felicities 
combine, and longing wishes are fulfilled 4 *\ Though 
some Orientalists are of opinion that the Yedic picture of 
the future life is of a purely sensuous character, yet, we think 
it would be more correct to say that the joys of heaven, des¬ 
cribed in the Rg~veda> are those of earth, but perfected and 
elevated, So, Both, with many others, thinks that the Rg~ 
veda’s heaven is one that can b.» best described in Dr. Watt’s 
hymns : 

l * There is a land of pure light 
Where saints immortal reign 
Eternal day exclude 5 ? the night 
And pleasures banish paiii ” 5 

(1) Itq-veda, IX, 106 , (2) Rg-veda., II, U 15, 16 ; (4) Rg-vtfa 
IX, 113 | (5) Roty 2pm, II, 216 ; IV, 417 \ JAQS, III. 
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From the fact that in the Rg-veda heaven is likened 
to a banquet no cogent argument can be brought in favour of 
a sensuous heaven, for it is a figurative speech, and conse¬ 
quently it must not be taken literally. Did not our Lord Jesus 
represent the kingdom of heaven as a festive-gathering 
where people sit down at table ? And who will dare say 
that our Lord meant a gluttonous revelry ? 

Besides the heaven of the righteous, the Vedic hymns 
speak of a 41 deep and dismal pits ” where the departed 
souls of the wicked and evil-minded are detained. We see, 
for example, Yaru^a thrusting the evil doer down into a 
dark abyss from which he will not return l . Mention is 
also made occasionally in the Vedas of abysmal and dark 
stations ” where the evil spirits, sinful people, and unfaithful 
men 19 are sent by gods after their death 2 . No mention, 
however, is made either of the nature of torture or the 
period of time the souls had to remain in such 4 ‘ abysmal n 
places. Some Orientalists are of opinion that eternity of 
punishment is never mentioned in the Vedas. They think 
that the hell of the Vedic hymn is rather purgatory, and not 
the hell in the proper sense of the word. 

Brahmanic Eschatology (1300—1100 B. C.). The 
Brahmanas form the second phase of the Hindo-Aryan reli¬ 
gious literature. The Yedic hymns are the works of poets, 
but the Brahmarias bear the print c£ the priestly class. They 
are emphaticjin upholding the survival of man after death 3 ; 
but we ‘find quite a diverse view as regards the place, 
the condition and the nature of their rewards and punish¬ 
ments. The common belief, however, is that the departed 
souls, on leaving this world, pass between two fires i 
(agniehe) raging on either side of their path. Those fires, 
we are told, burn the- wicked and let the good ones pass by 

(1) $g-veda, II, 29, 6 : Vll. 104/1^17; IX, 73, 9; (8) Rg-veda 
• V, 5, 5 ; (8) C£. TaittiriyaBrahmaoa, III, 10, 11, I ; Sat. P. Br&boi&tia’ 

% 1^1 (4) Sat, Brahm^a, 19 3 . 
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and take their abode either in the stars, moon or sum But 
ordinarily it is said that they go beyond the regions of the 
moon and sun to enjoy in the paradise of the gods K We 
are assured that even tt.e body of men will have i:s r.eward 
in heaven. Hence the care taken by some Hindu sects in 
collecting the bones of the dead after the burial 1 2 

It is worth noticing that in the Brabininic period the 
doctrine connected with life beyond the grave assumes a 
realistic and sacrificial colouring. We read in the Satapatha 
Brahmana that immortality or longivity of life is intimately 
connected with the right understanding and frequent per¬ 
formance of sacrificial rites 3 . The more sacrifices one 
offers the more ethereal his body will become after his death 4 * . 
It is also clearly stated at this period that immortality 
is the patrimony of both the pious and the wicked men. 
Professor A. Weber is of opinion that some of the ancient hy¬ 
mns of the Rg-veda held the view that immortality is the 
exclusive privilege of the virtuous ; sinners after death are 
doomed to the annihilation of their personal existence. In 
the Brahma^as, however, immortality is common both to the 
good and wicked people; all will be recompensed according to 
their deeds ; the good rewarded and the wicked punished 
The following quotation from Sat . Brahmana is sufficiently 
clear; •* In the next world they place his (man's) good and 
evil deeds in a balance. Whichever of the two shall outweigh 
the other, that shall follow, whether it be good or evil. Now, 
whosoever knows this, places himself in the balance of 
of this world, and is freed from baing weighed m the next 
world ; it is by good deeds and not by bad that .his scale out* 
weighs ” 6 . 


(1) Taititirlya Braliraajia, III, IQj 11 ; 3at. P. Br&hnia^a) XI 4, 4, 5; (2) 

iat. P. Br^hmaua, IV, 6, I v 1: XI, 1, 8, 3, 31: &• 3, 5, 4; (3) gat* Brah- 

inapa, Iv, 6, 1, 11 XI, lj 8^ 6 ! XII, 8, 3, 3L: X| 1» 5} 4 : Xl, 2, 7^ 33 j 

(4) Eg- veda X. I, 5, 4 . VI 2, 2, 27,i X, 6, 3, 1 : Xl. 7 2, 23 ; (5) Sat, 

BrsWaija, VI 2, 2, 27 : X. 4, 4, 15 ■; (6) XI. 2, 7* 33 
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As to the character of the Brahmanic heaven we read in 
the S atapaiha Brahmana 1 that the dead, after passing bet¬ 
ween two fires reach the region of the blessed where they en¬ 
joy unrestrained happiness 2 . But this happiness if to be 
of a natural order, because we are told that the pleasures and 
enjoyments of the forefathers are “ a hundred times greater 
than those of a man who lives in perfect prosperity 3 . 
It is also worth mentioning that the happiness of heaven is 
indimdual and personal; that is to say, the departed souls 
are not absorbed into Brahma as the Vedantic philosophy of 
later ages teaches us» The souls keep their own individua¬ 
lity in the realm of gods, thus we read : ** There are six doors 
to Brahma, viz., Agni, Yayu, the water, the moon. Light, 
ning and the Sun. He who sacrifices with a burnt-offering 
arrives by Agni as the door to Brahma ; and having arrived, 
he attains to a union with Brahma, and abides in the same 
sphere with him ” i . In the Brghmanas there are 
expressions that seem to suggest that there is but 
only one life after the present ; and that its nature is 
determined by our present life here. “ A man is bom into 
the world which he has made 99 5 . Cl Whatever food a 
man eats in this world, by that food he is eaten in the next 
world ” 6 . These and many other similar expressions we 
find in the Brghmanas, They are concrete and absolute in 
character. All the same, we do not deny that these expres¬ 
sions might have given room to the later doctrine of metem « 
Psychosis, and they might have been interpreted in the line 
of transmigration theory. 

Upanisadic Eschatology (1200-700 B. C. - )* There is 
a general belief that the Upanisads are of purely metaphy* 
sical character. Nothing is more contrary to the real facts 
The main thesis of the Upanisads is to teach men the way 
of salvation or emancipation. They lay down as their basic 
principle that the soul of man is spirtual, immortal 7 , 

vt ., (1) 9 ‘ 8 5 ^ ^aitirtya Br&hmasa, X. 4, 4, 4 ; (3) Sat. P. Brahman*, 

7, 1, 32.; (4) § a t P. Brahmana, XIV, 7 , 1 . ^ 32 ; (5) VI. 2, 2, 27 ; 
05) XU. 9, U ; ( 7 ) KdthaJea Up., IV. 2. 6, 2, 14 5 MundaTca tfb II, 2, 
^rAacJ-srapyafca Up. IV. 4? 17; ' t 
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indestructible, eternal; nay more, it is of the same nature of 
Brahman, hence the chief aim of the soul must be to get rid 

of this saihsaras (or the round of deaths and births) and 
regain the eternal freedom from the miseries of this world. 
It is therefore, a well established fact that the thinkers of 
the Upanisads were strong upholders of the survival of 
souls after death. In the Chandogyct Upanisad we read 
that the soul of man is free from sin, free from old age, 
free from death and grief ” l ; permanence, continuity and 
eternal activity are its characteristics. The Upanisads abso¬ 
lutely refuse to identify the soul either with the body or 
with the series of. mental operations: or with the mental 
states; and the reason given is because a mere .flux of states 
cannot be sustained by itself, it needs as its back-ground 
either a permanent being, or an eternal being called Atman 
or soul 2 , * c This body the Upanisads say, <c is mortal 
and subject to death, but the soul is immortal and is never 
subject to any decay ” 3 . Some of the Upanisads go 
a step further and state that the absolute being Brahman is 
Atman, that is to say, that the absolute cosmic and the 
psychical principles are one and the same; that they are 
identical; that the Brahman is Atman and the Atman is 
Brahman K The individual soul by nature is Brahman, 
the infinite being: but owing to its temporary ignorance it 
thinks itself to be lower than Brahman and attaches itself 
to unworthy objects, hence it envelopes itself in physical and 
mental imperfection: in this state, therefore, the individual 
soul is both deity and dust, god and brute 5 . Such being 
the case, the chief concern of individual $ouls must be to 
realise their identity with Brahman, either through prayer, 
sacrifice, tapas, or knowledge. The chief object of the Upa¬ 
nisads is to help souls in realising their identity with Brahman. 

(1) VIII. 7, 1; (2) Brliad-dratiyaka Upani§ad. Ill- 7, 5; IV. 422j 
VIII. 12, 1; (3) BrUOamnyuha Upaniwd VIII. 2.13; (4) TaittirJya 
Upammd. 1, 5; LI, 8 , Munda^a Upbnisad. IV- 4. 11; (5) Isa Upanisad 7 
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The condition of the future life is described in tke 
Upanisads as a state u far above hunger and thirst, above 
sorrow and confusion, above old age and death The 
Upanisads are, therefore, emphatic in holding that the bliss 
of those who attained full emancipation, is complete, absolute 
and infinite. The ananda , or the heaven of the Upanisads, 
is the highest fruition where the knower, the known and the 
knowledge become one. The ananda consists in active 
enjoyment, it is not a mere nothingness 1 . The sages of 
the Upanisads, however, are not sufficiently clear or precise 
in describing the particular state or condition of liberated 
souls. We come across two conflicting accounts that run 
throughout Upanisadic literature. In some places the state 
is said to consist in the likeness of Go 1, while in others it is 
described as consisting in oneness with God. There are 
passages where the individual is said to keep his individuality 
and individual activity 2 . Self is not absorbed by God or 
annihilated, he becomes like God. There are, however, many 
more passages where absolute identity is affirmed between 
the soul of man and God or Brahman. Self becomes merged 
in the supreme Absolute Being 3 . The orthodox Upa¬ 
nisadic view seems to be that there is disintegration of 
individuality in the highest condition of human life. The 
metaphors used in the Upanisads seem to indicate this view, 
for instance, we read “as a lump of salt which is thrown into 
water dissolves and cannot be gathered up again, wherever 
water is drawn, it is salty, so truly it is with this great be¬ 
ing, the endless, the unlimited, the fullnness of knowledge 
arising from these beings it comes into view and with them 

it vanishes. There is no consciousness after death.. 

for there is no duality of existence 4 . As the flowing of 
the rivers disappear in the sea, losing their name and form* 
thus a wise man, freed from, name and form goes to the 

(1) Mundaho, Upani§ad II, 8, (2) G'hdndogya Vpanieal* II: 22, Mui *• 

Upattiead, 3: 3; (3) Mulidaha Upanisad IV, 9: II, 2, Prai/ia . (4) 
Brhadarariyalca Up&nhad, II, 4,12. 
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divine person who is above all” \ From the vagueness 
with which the Upanisads speak about this matter the 
Buddhists seem to have concluded that self is annihilated 
after death, the Vedantists that self is immersed in Brahman, 
and others that self is absorbed in the thought^ love, and 
enjoyment of the Supreme Being. 

Jainist Eschatology (520 B. C,). Jains form an 
important sect of dissenters from Hinduism. Though 
founded in 520 B. C. they did not rise in importance till 
8th and 9th centuries A. D. The Jains bring the whole of 
the Universe under two main categories, mz- t the living 
(jiva) and the non-living (ajlva), spiritual and non-spiritual. 
The Jlvas or the principles of life are entirely and essentially 
distinct and different from matter and material bodies. There 
are three kinds of Jlvas, viz., the nifyasiddlia or the ever 
perfect; the mulcta or the liberated; and the huddhajzva , who 
have been a prey to ignorance or illusion and have been 
condemned to submit to the yoke of the material body* 
The souls of men are of the last mentioned category: the 
great endeavour of man, therfore, must be to set free his 
soul or his jiva from the bondage of matter and material 
thing. The bast methods to disentangle the soul from 
Karma 2 are right knowledge and self-discipline. By 
these means all Karma is worked out and the soul or jiva 
realises her full and complete consciousness, and this 
consciousness after death raises the soul to the summit of 
lokahaia , where it enjoys the everlasting bliss H . 

Heaven or the moksa of the Jains is said to consist- 
in the exclusion of pain and the attainment of perfect happi¬ 
ness. The state of perfection is passively described as 
a state of utter and absolute quiescence, a rest that knows 
no danger 4 , In this slate, however, there is omniscience 

(1) Praana Upaniaad, 6, 5. (2) In Jaina philosophy Karma is said to 
be a very subtle matter which permeates the jivas or souls through and 
through and weighs them down to.inunlane level. (S) Sarna-darsana-S^itim 
p. 40: (4) IJinarvati’s Tathartm Sutrq, X, 8. 
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(hevalin-jzvana) and all things are simultaneously known to 
the perfect —kevcilin. The Nirvana o£ the Jains, therefore, 
is not annihilation of the soul after death, but a state where 
souls live in everlasting blessedness. 

Buddhistic Eachatology (500 B. C.). Buddha rejected 
the authority of the Vedas and expounded an independent 
system of ethics and morality which bears the name of 
Buddhism, The eo called “Ethical teachings” of Buddhahave 
been transmitted to us under two forms, which go by the 
name of Hlnayana and Mahay ana \ 1 he philosophical, 

ethical and religious outlook of these two Buddhistic schools 
is not only different but often contradictory. We are con¬ 
cerned here only with the eschatological doctrine of the Bud¬ 
dhism of the Mahay ana type, because it is more widely 
spread than HlnaySna Buddhism 2 . The word Nirvana 3 
expresses the eschatology of Buddhism. Now what is the 
real meaning of Nirvana? In Sankavarta-Sutra, a standard 
work of Mahayanists, we read that no less than *20 different 
meanings have been given to it by different Buddhistic 
schools: all these schools, however, hold unanimously that 

(1) The terms respectively mean the “small way” and “the great wav’’. 
The MahayaniBts believe that they represent the whole doctrine of Buddl: a. 
According to eminent Oriental critioB neither of them can boast of representing 
the pure original doctrine of Buddha, for it is well known that, just after the 
death of Buddha, many innovations were introduced in Buddha’s doctrine 

(2) The HinaySma Buddhism exists to-day only in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, 
while Mahay&na Buddhism prevails in China, Japan and Tibet. The formar 
Buddhism is a materialistic system, a soulless and Godless pluralism, while the 
latter is a kind of monistic spiritualism, or theism of l sui generis’. (8) The 

word Nirvana etymologically means motionless. It is a Sanskrit word 
composed of mV‘without” and “desire”: it means therefore extinction of 

desire. Nirvana is often compared to the extinction of a lamp- Mr. Bigandet 
■ays that while talking one evening with one well-informed Burma Buddhist 
on Neiban (Nirvana) the light of a lamp that was burning on the writer’s 
table happened to die away for want of oil: The Buddhist, with an exulting 
tone of voice, exclaimed: “do not ask any more what Neiban is: that lamp is 
extinct because there is no more oil in the glass# A man is in Neibana at the 
very moment that the principle or oause of existence is at an end or entirely 
deifroyed’’ - (£egend of the Burmese • Buddha, p. 321 •) 
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Nirvana is not annihilation but a relaity which defies all defi¬ 
nition and description. The Mahayanists assert that Nirvana 
is the total annihilation of all relative existence, of all motion, 
of all activity, of ail life. Nirvaru is the gate which intro¬ 
duces our souls “into the ryilim of the eternally expanding 
stream of Infinite Existence; where every thing is one 
without any relativity, without any plurality.” In one word, 
Buddhist Nirvana is the same as the Absolute Indefinite 
Reality of the Hindu®, where there is no real plurality or 
real activity. Buddha expressed this idea when he said-* 
“The paramount reality, oh brethren is Nirvana. It is the 
clandestine Reality behind all the combined forces of Pheno¬ 
menal life which is noting but facta morgana. In this- 
world there is neither reality nor illusion. It is a surrepti¬ 
tious reality. It is a concealed reality. It is a life, a childish 
bubble, a watery bubble, an illusion. All matter is a mass 
of foam.” From this it is clear the Nirvana conception of 
the Mahayana Buddhism is not negative but positive. 
Nirvana means something Absolute and Real that defies 
definition, and where individual souls will be merged and 
absorbed, losing thereby their apparent and illusory indivi¬ 
duality and activity. 



THE MEANING OF DHARMA. 

H. D. Bhattacharyya, m. a., b. l, 

Dacca University . 

One o£ the most elusive word3 in Hindu Philosophy 
and Religion is Vharma. A glance at the meanings of the 
word in the monumental St. Petersberg Dictionary will 
show that there is a goad deal of justification for this vague¬ 
ness in connotation. We shall try in this paper to trace 
the transition from meaning to meaning and bring out the 
influence of philosophical and theological speculations on the 
significance of the word. The word has a variant, dharman , 
now less used than in earlier literature though not totally 
out of use yet. 

The etymological meaning of the word is that which 
holds together, or, in other words, that which prevents devi¬ 
ation from typical or orderly action. The implication, there¬ 
fore, is that each type or being has a characteristic mode of 
behaviour which it cannot discard without ceasing to belong 
to the type. Each being is possessed of a number of qualities 
or modes of reaction—these are its dharmas . Being pos¬ 
sessed of qualities, a thing or a person is a dharmin , posses¬ 
sor of qualities. Things possessing the same quality or 
assemblage of qualities ( samanadharma or sadharma) be¬ 
long to the* same jdti and things possessing different 
qualities ( yidharma ) are alien to one another in kind. As 
a representative of its group—each thing has a svadharma 9 an 
essential quality by virtue of which it belongs to that class. 
The qualities of other things constitute paradharma. The 
obvious implication is that the dharma of a thing is not a 
mere accidental quality—it must not be a casual or rare 
mode of behaviour for the thing concerned. 

We must distinguish, therefore, between the essential 
and the accidental qualities of a thing and reserve the title 
dharma for the group of essential qualities which serve as 
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differentia or distinctive characteristics. There may be simi¬ 
larity ( sadharmya ), just as there may be dissimilarity 
(vaidharmya ), between one thing and another; but 
unless similarity amounts to essential identity ( tadatmya ) 
two things cannot be said to belong to the same class (jdti) 
—the dharma must be identical in the two cases whatever 
might be the accidental differences between them. Particip¬ 
ation in a common genus is essential for similarity of beha¬ 
viour. To use scholastic terminology, similarity of behaviour 
is the ratio cognoscvndi of sameness of class while sameness 
of class is the ratio essendi of similarity of behaviour- If 
all things were unique in all ways ( svalahjana ), the distinc¬ 
tion bitween essential and accidental would have been 
unmeaning and the basis of confident conclusion ( anumana ) 
would have been shaky. We should recognise, therefore, 
that all qualities are not acquired but that the essential ones 
belong to things by nat ure, as Guiiapada says (sarve dkar - 
mdh svabhavatah ). To exist ( bhftvci ) is to exist with a defi¬ 
nite character (svabhctva or prakrti ), and this applies not 
only to the world of living beings but to all beings, whether 
inorganic or organic or conscious. When water seeks the 
lowest level or fire mounts up. we must see in each pheno¬ 
menon the characteristic dharma of the thing concerned. 
Similarly, the dharma of all living things is at first to grow 
and then to decay, and of all sentient things to feel pleasure 
and pain, and then to move towards the former and away 
from the latter. The uniformity of occurrence or behaviour 
amounts to a law of nature in each case. Essential quality 
thus bacoraes synonymous with the law of a thing’s 
being. 

How then is the nature of a thing determined ? We 
cannot explain the origin of uniformity by the help of acci¬ 
dent or chance coincidence ( [akasmat ). if then we invoke 
the aid of divine dispensation, we must assume that the 
nature of a thiag is divinely ordained or prescribed. Things 
behave in their characteristic ways because of a divine decree 
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or because without fixed laws a cosmos would have 
been an impossibility. There is a compelling force some¬ 
where, preventing deviation from the type. In the ease of 
the natural forces we believe that obedience to law is abso¬ 
lute and the things of nature are governed mechanically 
without an iota or freedom to disobey the rule of action laid 
down for them. But can the same thing be said of living 
beings ? Regarding the different orders of life it may be 
admitted that they too obey some fundamantal laws of be¬ 
haviour. A cat and a lion and a man do not have the same 
inclinations ( [vasand )—each type of embodiment has its 
characteristic mode of life. A cow would eat grass but not 
so a cat or a man, and while an oviparous animal would lay 
eggs, a viviparous animal would bring forth its young as a 
full-fledged animal. While the kittens would play together, 
the snake and the ichneumon would fight to the bitterest 
end, and each animal would be attracted by a mate of the 
opposite sex but belonging to the same species. These are 
the ordinations of nature and no species can transgress the 
law of its inborn nature. For the eight types of super¬ 
natural (daiva) beings, namely, brahma , prajapatya , aindra , 
paitra , gandharva , yaksa , raksasa and paisaca 9 for the five 
types of lower sentients (tairyagyona) 9 namely, quadrupeds 
(other than deer), deer, birds, creeping things and sessile 
types (including the vegetable kingdom), and for mankind 
(manuka ) which forms a single species, different laws hold 
and even the different sub-species are ruled by different 
ordinances of nature and the realms which they tenant are also 
governed by different laws. Through similarity and diver¬ 
sity, love and hate, co-operation and conflict the equili¬ 
brium and harmony of the phenomenal world are maintained. 
If things did not have fixed dharmas > no regular attitude 
could be taken up towards any type of being and conduct 
would have been impossible. But we know exactly how a 
tiger or a serpent would behave, for each has its own dharma 
or characteristic way of action and we take steps accordingly 
when we happen to meet either. 
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Limiting ourselves to the human species, can we make 
any distinction between man and man and man and woman? 
If biologically men form a single species, d) they not have 
the same dharma just as all lions or tigers are said to have 
the sam: type of conduct ? It is necessary to admit that 
constitutionally men and women are different, and this is 
true of the male and the female of any animal kind. But 
while we are not practically interested in the behaviour of 
the fem lies of the animals, we are vitally interested in the 
psychology of our women folk (sindharma)' Similarly, 
we are also required to be careful if among us there are men 
with’sinful animal propensities ( paiudharmin ). Admit¬ 
ting that che three gunas (sateva, rajas and tamas) enter 
unequally into the composition of men, can we still classify 
men into certain broad divisions ? The Rgveda speaks of 
the Brahmanas as coming out of the mouth, the Ksatriyas 
out of the arm, the Vaisyas out of the thigh and the Stldras 
out of the feet of tin Primal Being. It is claimed that this 
descent from the different parts of the Purusa g’ves to each 
varna its characteristic dharma. We may understand varna - 
dharma as innate modes of action due to constitutional make¬ 
up or we may understand it as differential prescription for 
different castes. If we set aside the scriptural description of 
the origin of the four castes, we must accept the view that 
qualities and actions (gunaJcarma) alone determine the right 
to belong to any caste. If we accept the view that the 
descendants of each caste belong to that caste (or, in the 
cas? of mixed marriages, to an inter-caste), we must believe 
in a rigid inheritance of ancestral traits. We must uphold 
the theory, that is, that while it is not impossible for each 
caste to beget children with qualities proper to some other 
caste, this is a rare phenomenon, amounting almost to a 
biological freak, and that the normal method is the trans¬ 
mission of ancestral characters through heredity in each 
caste. We may make this theory more palatable to the 
lower castes by the supposition that in unending time no 
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one ne^d be more fortunate than others; for castes are deter¬ 
mined by heredity, no doubt, but this heredity is fixed by 
one’s karma of past lives. So if guna determines the caste, 
the guna is itself determined by karma, and there is nothing 
to prevent any individual from acquiring sufficient merit to 
deserve birth in a higher caste, or from losing his status in 
the next birth through the acquisition of demerit in this 
life. But whether God creates the caste or men devise the 
classification, once the varnas are there they are supposed to 
have different dharmas , whether because of constitutional 
proficiency or because of social need. The characteristic 
action of a Brahmana is instruction, that of a Ksatriya is 
protection, that of a Vaisya is producton,and that of a Sudra 
is service—to each caste comes easy its characteristic mode 
of action in the socio-political organisation, and this division 
of labour not only prevents class conflict but also makes 
each kind of social task better done. But unless heredity 
supplies the necessary ingredients of capacity the caste duties 
will not come easy, and then what ought to come naturally 
will have to be done with effort and with indifferent sue- 
cess. The economy of nature is maintained when contrary 
Instincts cancel one another and complementary instincts 
operate together. If there are demons to disturb the sacri¬ 
fices of Brahmaiias, there are Ksatriyas to kill them off; if 
there is greed in one quarter, there is open-handed generosity 
in another. Similarly, the combined activities of the different 
sections of the people make for the organic development of 
society as a whole. 

Now, if we accept the position that the laws of being 
are laid down for each type by God although they appear 
as native endowments, we come to prescription as the mean" 
ing of dharma. Dharma is that which is prescribed and 
birth in each caste is at the same time subjection to a parti¬ 
cular set oi prescriptions. The truth of a thing is its 
dharrria —it is the law that governs its behaviour by divine 
prescription. Higher than the different castes is the law 
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hat governs them— dharma or Law is the ksat^a of the 
Kmriya class and hence there is nothing higher or greater 
than Law ( tad etat ksatrasya ksatram yad dharmas tasmat 
dharmatparam nasii ). Laws embody, as it were, the per- 
manent lines of divine volition, to use the apt terminology 
of Martineau—we act as we do because God so willed it at the 
beginning. The impressive reply of Yajnavalkya to Gargi 
V&caknavX about the ultimate warp and woof of creation 
brings out this aspect clearly: “ Verily,0 Gargi, at the com¬ 
mand ( prasasano ) of that Imperishable the sun and the 
moon stand apart. Verily, 0 bargi, at the command of that 
Imperishable the earth and the sky stand apart. Verily,0 
Gargi, at the command of that Imperishable the moments, 
the hours, the days, the nights, the fortnights, the months^ 
the seasons and the years stand apart.” Creation would 
ha ye been confounded, had not each type kept within 
the bounds set for it by God. Those who do not possess 
spirituality, intellectual keenness and spirit of detachment are 
not fit to be Brahmanas; those who are without strength and 
valour should not aspire after Ksatriyahood; those without 
business instinct and proficiency in nature-lore should not 
turn to trade or agriculture; and those without manual dex¬ 
terity and capacity of hard work should not undertake service. 
Students of Plato’s Republic will easily recall a similar warn¬ 
ing uttered there. 

Where then are to be found the prescriptions that have 
been laid down for the different classes of men? How are 
we to determine the duties of our caste, station and stage of 
life? The answer given is that the Veda is the ultimate 
source of all Dharmas; but for easy reference we may also 
turn to the various Smrtis (La*v books) which ultimately rest 
upon the Veda, or to the conduct and custom of good men 
versed in the Yedic lore, or even to our own conscience if it 
does not go against the Vedic rules in any way {yedciTi smrtib 
mdarMral}. svasya ca priyam atmanafa I Etac caturvidTiarri 
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pr&hub sdhsat dharmasya laksanam^ov vedo'khilo dharma. 
mill am smrtmle ca tadvidamjAcaras caiva sadhunam Sima, 
ms tustir eva ca). These roughly correspond to the Qur'an 
(the scripture), the badith or the sunnai al-nabi (the sacred 
tradition concerning the sayings and doings of the Prophet 
or his immediate followers), the ijma (the general agreement 
of orthodox scholars) and the qiya ‘(analogical principles) of 
the Islamic u}ul al-fiqh (roots of the sacred regulations) res¬ 
pectively. It so happened that in later times the Smjtis 
practically usurped the title of Dharmasastra ; but the theory 
that they derived their value and validity from the Vedas 
was never abandoned and they were never allowed to over¬ 
ride any express Vedic injunction. If the Vedas were silent 
on any point, then the Smyti could function as a source of 
dharma on the supposition that while the actual Vedic text 
had been lost the memory of sages had retained the substance 
of the Vedic injunction in the Smrti text. Similarly, the 
usage of the good must be presumed to be ultimately based 
upon some Vedic text, extant or lost, if it is to be used for 
guidance in dharma —no usage that goes against a Vedic 
injunction can be justified. As a matter of fact, the Mim- 
amfists or the interpreters of the sacred lore could easily 
point to many prescriptions in the Smytis and many acts of 
the so-called good that could by no means be defended as 
patterns of dharma and they had no hesitation in rejecting 
all prescriptions and acts which were prompted by motives 
of pleasure and gain or by anger, hatred, etc., as having no 
binding authority. But while agreement with Vedic pres¬ 
criptions would confer on a Smyti or a usage the validity of 
dharma , mere agreement will not suffice; teachers of 
heterodox beliefs may enjoin many acts of which Vedic paral¬ 
lels are known and yet their injunctions are not to be obeyed, 
because as they teach many wrong things (of which the 
principal one is the denial of the authority of the Vedas) the 
few true things that they teach are unacceptable, Dharma 
must be ultimately based upon the Vedas, and the words and 
usages cnly of these who aie versed in th<m ate won by cf 
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being followed. There is nojbar, however, against accepting 
even the words and usages of Mlecchas as guides where there 
are neither any Vedic injunctions nor any usages of the Arya 
to serve in the same capacity. Similarly, it goes without 
saying that while failing everything individual conscience is 
to act as guide, that conscience must be purified by belief and 
training in the orthodox sacred lore. Individual inclination 
prompted by base motives has no place in dharma . In fact, 
nothing that is personal or local can be treated as the 
basis of conduct. As Kant pointed out later on, the truly 
good act must be capable of universal acceptance— IS I am 
never to act otherwise than so that I could also will that my 
maxim should become a universal law”. Here then is simi¬ 
larity between natural and moral law—just as all natural 
objects of the same kind obey the same law and are incapable 
of deviating therefrom, so also a law of conduct is binding 
upon all persons of the same kind and no exception is per¬ 
missible in favour of any one individual or group. The gods 
are the guardians of these fixed ordinances ( dharmasyct 
goptr ) of the natural and the moral world and never deviate 
from rule (dhrtavrata or rtavat )« 

But if Dharma is the rule of being, why should it be neces¬ 
sary to lay down injunctions for obedience thereto? Each being 
manifests its essential characteristic spontaneously and natur¬ 
ally, and no necessity or opportunity can arise for inculcating 
the duty of doing the same. We must assume, therefore, that 
what essentially belongs to one’s nature can be prevented from 
expressing itself. Now, this contingency arises only in the 
case of beings possessing freedom of the will or capacity for 
alternative modes 'of behaviour. Such beings do not act 
regardless of what they consider to be their essential nature ; 
in other words, the basis of conduct is not the self but the 
belief about the nature of the self. Naturally, therefore, if 
there is anywhere any misconception about the nature of that 
self, the expression of the characteristic dharma would be 
hindered. It is not contended that in all cases knowledge 
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leads to virtue, for the will may deliberately set aside 
the verdict of. the intellect and persist in adharma after 
knowing what the dharma is : but the theory is advanced 
that ignorance of the nature of the self is bound to affect 
conduct and hence the primary duty of all is the attainment 
of the true knowledge of self. The effect of ignorance has 
been well summed up by the Yogasutra , viz that it leads 
one to mistake the not-self for the self* the impure for the 
pure, the painful for the pleasurable, and the evanescent for 
the eternal. Through a false sense of self, attachment and 
antipathy, and a neglect of the eternal verities man forsakes 
the path of knowledge ( prajna ) and adopts the way of 
ignorance ( avidyd ). Adharma can be mainly traced to thi s 
mistake cn the pare of the self about its true nature and 
vocation. 

If this be so, then the natural man is not fitted to 
find out his dharma by the unaided operation of unerring 
instincts. His past life has left its traces on his present 
tendencies and his entire existence in the universe has lefc 
him with a load of vdsanas from which he cannot free him¬ 
self. To aggravate matters he wilfully chooses avoidable 
errors through the imperfect exercise of the faculty of judg¬ 
ment with which he is endowed and his reliance upon social 
tradidons is not always to the best interest of his self. 
Then there are acts about the spiritual benefit of which there 
may be legitimate doubts. How is the soul to guide itself 
in these circumstances? The Ptlrva MlmSmsa admits the 
validity of these contentions and laya down that where the 
real and the ideal are likely to diverge, dharma has to be 
prescribed by those who are in the know regarding the real 
nature, function and destiny of the soul. In a definition 
which has become famous it lays down that Dharma is that 
desirable something which is indicated by Vedic injunctions 
(Oodndtaksaiio'rtho dharma 4). The definition makes it clear 
that the Vedas enjoin what is desirable spiritually in the inte¬ 
rest of the soul. Ignorant men as most of us are, we do not 
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know the significance or supersensuous results of our acts. 
Here then is room for faith in the unerring wisdom of the 
Vedas which do not suffer from the lapses incidental to all 
human thought and which embody eternal verities unaffected 
by changes of creation and dissolution of the world. The 
Vedic prescription is sanatana (eternal) and binding upon 
the inhabitants of all worlds that might be created in succes¬ 
sive aeons of time. Whether by prescription ( vidhi ) or by 
prohibition ( nisedha ), the Vedas lay down the rules of life, 
and even when the reasons are not evident to our ordinary 
intellect the injunctions have got to be obeyed because trans¬ 
cendental matters cannot be left to be determined by the 
weak understanding of man and are the proper objects of re¬ 
velation (iruti) . All lesser sources of action in the spiritual 
field borrow their authority from the Vedas—whether the 
traditional literature {smrti) or the conduct of the good (sa- 
dctcdra) or personal preference in cases of optional prescrip¬ 
tions ( svasya atmanah. priyam ) or religious vows ( smayak - 
satiJcalpajcih Jcamab). All lesser sources of spiritual know¬ 
ledge too are ultimately based upon the Vedas and are valid 
only so long and in so far as they are supported by the latter 
—whether the PurSnas, the logistics, the literature of inter¬ 
pretation, the Dharmasastras, grammar, the science of pro¬ 
nunciation, ritualistics, the science of definition, metrics or. 
astrology (purdrtanydyamfmdmsadharmaidstr&iigami$rit3h\ 
veddh sthdnani vidydndm dharmasya ca caturdasall ). But 
no scriptural injunction has any meaning unless it is admitted 
that man does not belong (o the empirical plane wholly, for 
it directs him to do or forbear from doing certain acts of 
which the results are not patent to the actor ( adrstarthaka\ 
whether these acts are nitya (daily duties of unconditional 
validity), ndimittiha (contingent acts of unconditional obli¬ 
gation) or kamya (conditional acts of subjective desire). 

But why should men perform acts of dliarma ? The 
Vaisesika Sutra defines dharvia as that which brings about 
the ne plus ultra (nihsreyava) of human existence .^pd-the- 
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traditional interpreter says that that ultimate condition is 
brought into being through spiritual exaltation (alTiyudaya) 
or illumination ( taftvajnana ) about the ultimate principle of 
existence. It is permissible to hold, however, that abhyudaya 
and nitereyctsa —exaltation and emancipation—refer to two 
different results of spiritual living and that the latter is not 
the end of the former. We may very well suppose that here 
we have a double motive for leading a spiritual life, the one 
being advancement in embodiment and the other final liber¬ 
ation. An early specualtion laid it down that heaven is the 
reward of virtue but only as a temporary abode of the 
righteous. Persons performing sacrifices might aspire after 
such exalted existence (svargakclmo yajeta), but they must at 
the same time remember that even heavenly joys have an end 
and that as soon as the fruits of virtue have been enjoyed 
they have to come down here below in one of the many 
forms of mundane existence according to the merits acquired 
in previous lives and to be involved once more in the round of 
rebirths [kshie punye martyalokam viianti). The only way 
to escape this entanglement in temporal existence is to know 
the nature of all things with a view to discriminating the 
self from other objects and realising its proper destiny, 
namely, liberation. This is nifysreyasa —-that better than 
which nothing can be achieved by the soul. True dharma 
is the means to this consummation. The Vedic way is the 
means to the lower good—the way of heavenly enjoyment; 
but the way of knowledge is the only method of obtaining 
the highest goo 1—the attainment of release. This distinc¬ 
tion is indicated in the Upanisads by passages which lay down 
that the condition attained by karma and that attained 
by knowledge are not identical and which distinguish higher 
(yard) and lower (aparfr) knowledge, relegating to the 
latter the Vedas with their limbs (atiga) and identify¬ 
ing the former with the apprehension of die Imperishable 
(aksara). Gradually, dharma and moksa came to be dissoci¬ 
ated, and although without dharma release (moksa) could 
ipt bo obtained, dharma, was looked upon as propaedeutic to 
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knowledge that liberates. In fact, dharma in the sense of 
sacrifices was not always regarded as indispensable for cleans* 
ing the mind for the reception of spiritual illumination, 
although dharma in the sense of moral conduct came to be 
increasingly associated with spiritual life. To this stage 
possibly belongs the view that the human objectives are not 
three (.trivarga ) but four ( caturvarga ), namely, dharma , 
artha, Tcama and molcsa , and that to be a votary of dharma is 
not exactly to be a pursuer of liberation. Possibly, the addi¬ 
tion to the three modes of life— brahmac ary a , gSrhasthya , 
vctnaprastha —of the fourth, namely, bhiksu or yati, was 
prompted by the same idea and was necessitated by the rise 
of the heretical schools of Buddhism and Jainism in which 
asceticism occupied an important position and knowledge 
usurped the place of sacrifice. The caturaisvarya mantra 
also prescribed the invocation of dharma , aisvarya , vairagya 
mdjnana —here the practical attitude of dispassion and the 
theoretical aspect of knowledge both received recognition. 
Apparently, the implication here is that dharma is only posi¬ 
tive injuction for customary religion and morality, while 
ascesis and illumination form a higher order of practice and 
knowledge. Hence even in the Dharma§astras we have the 
view that the ultimate dharma of sacrifice, daily couduot, 
non-injury, gift and Yedic study is self-knowledge through 
yoga (yogenaimadarkmam') —they are incomplete without 
that consummation. (Of this yoga, again, the five dharmas 
are pranayama (regulation of breath), dhydna (meditation), 
pratyakara (withdrawal of the senses), dlmrana (fixed 
attention) and smarana (retsntion or capacity to call up the 
ideal repeatedly before the mind’s eye)—in other words, a 
complete subjugation of the body with its sense-organs, its 
vital principle and its organ of consciousness in the interest 
of spiritual mindfulness and meditation). 

Coming now to a detailed analysis of the concents of 
dharma as conduct, we find that the cardinal dharmas are, 
according to cue classification, satya (truthfulness), iauca 
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(cleanliness of body and mini), (daya) (kindness) and dctna 
(charity)—in short, the purity of body and mind, the purity 
of the cognitive (satya\ the affective dayS and the conative 
(dBm) life. According to another classification, these four 
are mdyU (knowledge), dam (charity), iapas (austerities) and 
satya (truthfulness). These form the four legs of dharma , 
which is compared to a bull; but there is some doubt whether 
all of them were intended to be practised by all. The 
general view is that all four must be adopted in conduct; 
but it appears also that one of them is the dharma par ex¬ 
cellence for each age of the world— tapas for the krtayuga 
(possibly also satya, as the firs': age is cilled tile satyayuga ), 
jnclna for the tretayuga, yajna (sacrifice) for the dvapara - 
yuga an! ddna for the kaliyuga. Austerities, knowlege, 
devotion and social service—not a bad summary of the 
evolution of the ideal of conduct in the human race 1 
The only difficulty is that it is sometimes difficult to 
make out whether the historical sequence is intended to 
be taken as a description of the actual facts of moral life 
of the different ages or a succession of ideals placed before 
them. If the latter suppositon be correct, we may either 
Suppose that this.is one more instance of Brahmanic greed 
(for gifts would come mostly to the Brahmanas) or regard 
the prescription as due to the unequal distribution of wealth 
in the Iron Age which necessitates acts of charity to save the 
starving millions from ours death or at least dire distress* 
This prescription can be traced back to the Upanisads where 
Praj^piti asks his threefold offspring—gods, men and 
demons—by the single sound 1 da 7 to be self-restrained (dam- 
yata ), to be .charitable (dattd) and to be compassionate 
(dayadJwam) respectively, and even ba^ktothe Vedas where 
the dancistuti is not unknown- 

It is possible to trace the influence of the doctrine of 
cardinal virtues in later literature. If'cleanliness is a dharma 
we can understand why dear a should be called prathamo 
(the firs) virtue). The many rituals * of cleanliness 
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(Izulina) muse possess among nine qualities acara as the 
first. The don’fc-touclimn of modern Hinduism and the 
various food-cuboos are directly traceable to sauca being 
one of the major limbs of dharma. A religious man is ex¬ 
pected at the same time to observe the rules of cleanliness 
as laid down by society and the law books. Similarly, dayd 
was taken in an extended sense to include kindness to the 
dumb creation—possibly by the heretical sects first in order 
to combat the; Brahmanic indulgence towards vaidhahimsd 
or cruelty permitted in the carrying out of prescribed acts. 
The sacrifice of animals in a yajna was ordained by the 
Vedas, and although the Samkhya system argued that il the 
fulfilment of prescribed acts brings merit the cruelty involved 
therein must bring demerit in its train and affect the result¬ 
ant destiny, it was the heretical systems that were respon¬ 
sible for the great dictum that non-injury is the supreme 
virtue ( ahimsa paramo dharmali) —a dictum that was echoed 
in the Yogasiitra that the first yama (restraint) is ahimsa. 
In fact, no one had a right to misuse even his own body 
even if he were so minded, for the body is the primary 
means of performing one’s duties ( sari ram ad yam khaln 
dharmasadhanam ), This dictum might have been aimed at 
those who thought that tap as was the primary duty of a 
virtuous man. Here Buddhism with its doctrine of the mid¬ 
dle path found an ally in Hinduism with its doctrine of 
mederation against the extreme asceticism of Jainism. 

We must suppose that the next great step was taken 
when a transition was made from ritualism to rectitude. 
Dharma is not what is prescribed by the scriptures but is 
the ideal in conduct towards which we must move in order 
to perfect ourselves spiritually, specially as social units. The 
moral law is the law of our being from which we can devi¬ 
ate only at our peril. The moral has unconditional 
validity and is the final standard of conduct for all types of 
beings—gods, men and demons. By our daily conduct we 
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succeeding embodiment are fully determined by it. What 

we knew or felt would not matter in the least at the end but 
how we acted would determine our fate. If we have been 
virtuous, then we go to heaven—our merit follows us like a 
faithful dog or a constant friend when death overtakes us 
(eka eva suhrd dharmo nidhane ’ py anuyati yah). Or we 
may vary the imagery and say that Dharma judges us at the 
end and saves us if we have followed the path of rectitude 
(i dharmo raksati dharmikam ). Dharma is therefore the 
king of justice (dharmaraja); and latterly when this func¬ 
tion of judging the merits of men was assigned to Yama he 
came to be called by«that name. The idea that the gods were 
the protectors of rectitude ( dharmasya g opt dr ah) naturally 
led to the identification of many of the major gods with 
Dharma and sometimes Dharma was supposed to be their 
progenitor. Because the earthly king adjudges between 
individuals he is the incarnation of Dharma ( dharmd - 
vatctra ), his court is the court of justice (dharmadhikarana) 
and his punishment ( danda ) is the symbol of divine justice 
to the delinquent* Men rnouut up on the wings of their 
Virtue ( dharmeaa gamancm urdjivam) and sink down with 
the weight of their iniquity (gamanam adhasidd bhcivaty- 
by adharmenct) ; and although salvation ( apavarga) is achiev¬ 
ed by insight alone (jndnena) and not by getting into the 
realm of heaven, still heaven is a reward of good acts alone. 

It appears that at first dharma was generally under¬ 
stood in the sense of performance of prescribed ordinances, 
whether their moral implications were or were not under¬ 
stood; but latterly, specially after the Buddhistic use of the 
term in the moral sense, the ethical aspect came more and 
more into view. The source of dharma might be limited to 
the Vedas and the rest but the contents thereof are forti¬ 
tude ( dhrti ), forgiveness ( ksama ), self-restraint ( dama ) 
greedlessness or non-stealing (asteya) i cleanliness of body 
and mind (satfca), control of the senses (indriyanigraha), 
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meditative insight ( dhl ), acquisition of knowledge (vidya) 
truthfulness ( satya) y and placidity of temper ( akrodha ) 
Here the main elements of moral life are constituted by 
checks on the impulsive and unsocial tendencies of our 
nature although the necessity of positively cultivating the 
good feelings and the intellectual faculties is not lost sight 
of. These are universal duties, irrespective of the castes 
and orders to which people might belong. The list varies 
from author to author. For instance, the list above,-taken 
from Manu, coincides with the list of Prasastapada partially 
as the latter omits the intellectual virtues practically as 
a whole but includes a number of ethical and religious duties 
proper. Thus perseverance, steadfastness or fortitude ( dhrii), 
forgiveness (ksamd) 9 wisdom or insight (dhl ) and learning 
{vidya) as also restraint of the sense (indriyanigralia) 
are dropped as being more conditions of virtue than virtues 
themselves, and in their place are added dharme sraddhfi 
(faith in the triumph of goodness which begets moral 
earnestness), bhutaliitatva (doing positive good to creatures), 
brahmacarya (continence), anupadhd (purity of motives), 
Sucidravyasevana (taking pure food in ceremonials), visisfa - 
de'dat&bhakti (devotion to deities recognised by the Vedas), 
Upavdsa (fasting or mortification of the flesh) and apramftda 
(mindfulness or avoidance of lapses). The attempt to effect 
a rapprochement with the heretical schools, on the one hand, 
and the theistic schools, on the other* is plainly evident in 
Prasastapada’s classification. We are fast approaching,, in 
fact, the modern meaning of dhcirma as a system of religious 
beliefs based upon devotion to a particular god. The climax 
in this direction is reached in the Bhagavadglta where in 
Chapters 12 (13-20), 13 (7-10) and 16 (1-3) we 

have lists of fundamental virtues in increasing numbers 
in the successive lists and we are told that only those that 
ate "wise follow these virtues which belong properly to 
the gods {ddivi sampat ), The special, as opposed to 
the'general, virtues are prescriptions for special classes} 
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but even among them there might be some common 
virtues, as, for example, among the three twice-born classes 
(BrShmana, Ksatriya and Vai£ya). Long lists of virtues are 
to be found in Buddhism and Jainism also; and there too the 
monks were subjected to greater discipline than the lay men 
just as in Hinduism the Br5hmanas were expected to possess 
nobler virtues than the other castes and the mendicants than 
the house-holders. The training of a yogin according to the 
Yogasiitra is a training in ethicality through body, speech 
and mind alike. It was freely recognised that the control 
over one’s thoughts and emotions depended upon all the fac¬ 
tors and therefore the body as well as the mind was to be 
kept fife or the first step towards the performance of duties 
could not betaken. One who is swelled with pride (or drunk) 
(;matta ), violent( pramatta), or mad (wmatta), one who is tired 
Crania), angry ( kruddhct) or hungry ( bubhuksita ), one who is 
restless or impulsive (tvaramSna) or timid (bhlru) % avarici¬ 
ous ( lubdha ) or lascivious or a victim of inordinate desire 
(kaml )—these persons are the least prepared for the path of 
virtue. 

What.the dharmas and adharmas of body, speech, and 
mind are can be gathered from Vatsyayana’s treatment in 
his Nyftyabhasya, We are interested in the information 
that nastihya (irreverence, impiety) is a.vice of the mind of 
which the converse is sraddha (reverence, piety). Isvarap'a- 
nidhdna (meditation on God) appears as ore of the niyamas 
(rules of spiritual discipline) in the Yogasutra and so also 
does study of sacred books ( svadhyaya ). We have already 
referred to bliakti as one. of the dharmas in some classifica¬ 
tions. It is out of all these-elements, that devotion to God 
in the Western sense of the term came to be identical with 
dharma . The Vaisnavas were probably the first to call their 
system of religious beliefs a dharma —the Satvatadharma 
or the Visnudhartna started with devotion to a deity and 
based its morals pn the prescriptions and likings of that deity* 
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Dharma is the body of devotional and practical duties charaa* 
terising the adherents of a particular religious sect. But 
this meaning was rather late in Indian thought and the pre- 
gent-day use of expressions like Yaispavadharma, Saiva- 
dharma, etc., is probably modelled on foreign usage, as, for 
example, Brdhmadharma (Brahmaism) is, although the 
words Yaisjaava, Saiva,Saura, Gapapatya, Sakta, etc., are re¬ 
gularly used in the sense of persons devoted to those deities. 
The word “ dhdrmika ” is similarly being used increasingly 
in the sense of one who is religious and not merely moral, 
Possibly the rise of the theistic schools was responsible for 
the accentuation of this religious significance and the Nyaya- 
Vai&esifea philosophers who based Vedic prescriptions on the 
will of God (they were Saivitee in religion) materially assis¬ 
ted the iVaisjiavas in fixing this meaning in the language 
more and imore. 

In this paper we have not made t much reference to the 
Buddhistic philosophy and religion where the word * dharma 7 
plays such a conspicuous part. Buddha discovered and 
taught the dharma that was caused (Jietuprahhava ), turned the 
wheel of the law ( dharmacakrapravartana ) and left the body 
of law ( dharmakaya ) or the good law ( saddharma ) for the 
instruction of his disciples after his death—a body which 
was religiously and metaphysically conceived in MahaySna 
Budddism. We have not also referred here to the ''philoso¬ 
phical discussions about the real nature of dharma— whether 
it is objective or subjective, personal or impersonal. We 
have not also discussed the rather curious meaning ascribed 
to the term by the Jainas—probably in imitation of the 
SSmkhya idea about the function of dharma. We have tried 
to show that Dharma as Law dominated the speculation of 
India to such an extent that the wide-spread belief in the 
Law of Karma was almost a logical* corollary and should 
cause no surprise. 



SECTION VI. 

PRAKRTS, JAINISM AND BUDDHISM. 

Presidential Address. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti m. a., ph. d. 

At the very outset I must thank the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the All India Oriental Conference for asking me to 
preside over the section of Prakrts, Buddhism and Jainism— 
an honour which I have accepted very diffidently. The 
range of subjects comprised in this section is too wide, and 
the time too limited, to enable me to consider all the relevant 
problems. I shall, therefore, confine myself in giving a brief 
outline of the progress that we have made since the last two 
years and in offering a few suggestions which I hope will 
commend themselves to you. 

Before proceeding any further, I would like you to join 
me iu paying our humble tributes to the memory of the 
scholars by whose death during the last two years the 
Oriental scholarship, particularly the study of Jainism and 
Buddhism, has suffered a great loss. It is very unfortunate 
that so many well known scholars should have passed away 
within such a short period. The first to mention in this 
connection is Prof, Hermann Jacobi, who for a long time 
held the Chair of Sanskrit in the University of Bonn and 
died at the ripe old age of 88 after rendering yeoman’s 
service to the study of Jainism. He was, as you are aware, 
not only one of the pioneers in the study of Jaina Praxis 
but was also one of the earliest scholars to show us the way 
in the preparation of the critical editions of Jaina texts. The 
work of Prof. Maurice Winternitz of the German University 
of Prague in Czechoslovakia, on ancient Indian literature in 
general, and Buddhism and Jainism in particular, is well 
known to all Indologists of today. His History of Indian 
Literature in three volumes, of which the second is devoted to 
Buddhism and Jainism is a monumental work of reference. 
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Th 3 first two volumes o£ the revised and enlarged version in 
English of the original work in German have already been 
published by the Calcutta University. It is a matter of 
great regret that, the author did not live to see the issue of 
the third and last volume of his work, the publication of 
which has also been undertaken by the same learned insti¬ 
tution. I have also to mention my venerable teacher Prof. 
E. J. Rapsonv till recently the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge. Apart from his earlier works on 
Indian coins, his achievement in connection with the first 
volume of the Cambridge History of India, dealing with 
ancient India, and his work in the decipherment of Kharo- 
sthi documents which are written in a variety of Prakyt 
and which were, recovered by Sir Aurel Stein during his 
several expeditions to Central Asia, have earned for him a 
lasting reputation. Another scholar of Buddhism whom 
we have lost in the prime of his life, is Dr. E. E. Obermiller 
of the Russian Academy. Taking into consideration the 
amount of scientific research he had done within the short 
period of eight years, in spite of a health none too robust, 
one could expect him to be in the course of time, the fore¬ 
most authority on Mahayana Buddhism. 

At home we have lost a profound scholar in Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswai. To him the study of Indology was a 
labour of love. Most of you know the part he played in the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and 
also in enriching the Patna Museum with antiquities for the 
collection of many of which he was directly or indirectly 
responsible. His edition of the most difficult inscription of 
Kharavela found at Hathigumpha in Udayagiri near Bhuva- 
ne§var, jointly with the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, contains 
rome marked improvement in reading and interpretation. 
This inscription dating from * the second century B. C., is 
important not only from the historical and linguistic points 
of view but it also throws interesting light on the history of 
early Jainism' and the ' Jain a Canon. In his latest works on 
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Indian History he has tackled some intricate problems, and 
has, no doubt, to introduce several speculative elements rbufc 
it cannot be denied that he has drawn attention to many new 
and interesting points hitherto overlooked. 

Coming to the exploration and research in Jainism and 
Buddhism, it is noticed with gratification that considerable 
progress has been made in this direction during the last t^o 
years. It is stated in the Reports of the Bhandarkar Insti¬ 
tute at Poona, that fair progress has been made in the prepa- 
ration and printing of the further pages of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Jaina literature and philosophy prepared by 
Prof. H. R. Kapadia and that a Catalogus Gatalogomns 
for Jaina literature is being compiled by Prof. H. D. Velan- 
kar. As regards the publications of texts, Ludwig Alsdorf 
has brought out an excellent edition of the Harivaihiapy,* 
rana, a section of the Tisatthi-malidpurisa-garb-alaihlcdra m 
Apabhramsa by Puspadanta, a Jaina poet of the 10th century. 
This edition is enriched by an exhaustive introduction and 
copious.notes- We are also looking forward to the editiop 
of the whole of this immense work by Prof. P, L. Vaidya, 
the first volume of which comprising the Adi Pura^a has 
just come out in the Manikchand Digambara Jaina-grantha^ 
mala. Another Apabhramsa work, the Karakania-chariu 
of Muni Kanakamara has appeared in the Karaftja Jain 
series under the editorship of Prof. Hiralal Jain. Prof. 
A. N .TJpadhye with whose excellent edition of the firava* 
canasara of Kundakundacarya we are already acquaint^* 
has just published in the Rayachandra-Jaina-sastramal# 
series, a revised and enlarged edition of the Paramatmapra - 
Msa of Yoglndudeva which will be useful not only for the 
Btudy of Jaina philosophy but also for that of the Apabh¬ 
ramsa dialect. Jain-acarya Yijaya Indra Suri also has 
edited the Nalayanam a Sanskrit work by Manikyadevasliti 
in the Sri-Yasovijaya-Jaina-gran-tlia-mala series. Among 
other valuable works on Jainism which have recently .been 
published mention may also be made of Mahavlra—■Sis LiU 
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and Teachings by Dr. B. C, Law, Traditional Chronology 
of the Jainas by Mr. Shah and a study on the Dasavai* 
lulilcasutra by Mr. Patwardhan, 

I hope I shall be forgiven if I take this opportunity of 
saying a few words about the publication of Jaina texts in 
India. It was only little over half a century ago that the 
rich treasures contained in the Jaina Bhdndaras were brought 
to the notice of outside scholars when George Buehler ac. 
quired, between the years 1873 and 1878, a large collection 
of manuscripts for the Royal Library at Berlin. Since then 
through the labours of Weber, R- G. and S. R. Bhandarkar^ 
Peterson, Jacobi, Klatt, Leumann, Pull£, Keith, Hiralal f 
Velankar, Kapadia and others our knowledge of the wealth 
of Jaina literature has advanced tremendously. A glance at 
the reports published by these scholars show how little 
work in Jainism has been done till now and how much more 
yet remains to be done. Much impetus in this direction has 
indeed been given by the different Jaina Societies and valu¬ 
able works have been published in the Srl-yasovijaya-Jaina. 
grantha-mala inaugurated by the great Jainacarya Vijaya- 
Dharmasuri and also by other learned societies like the 
Agamodaya Samiti, the. Jaina Dharma-prasaraka-sabha and 
such others. But still I can not help strongly endorsing the 
suggestion already put forward by Prof. P. L. Vaidya 
in his Presidential Address of the last session of this 
conference for this section, that there should be a 
society formed on the lines of the Pali Text Society 
which should undertake a critical and uniformly fash¬ 
ioned edition of the important Jaina works. The work 
that can be done in this direction is extensive. Such an edi¬ 
tion of many of the canonical texts is still a desideratum not 
to speak of the numerous non-canonical works that are yet 
to be critically studied. Even the few that have been publish¬ 
ed in India, are either of little value as critical editions or are 
difficult of access. It is far easier to come to know of works 
published in Europe and America than many of the publica¬ 
tions issued by some of the societies in India. Moreover, the 
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same work is found published several times without any im¬ 
provement on its previous edition-or editions. Our aim should 
be not only to produce what is best methodically, but also 
to stop reduplication of labour and waste of energy and money. 
As far back as 1903 Pischel had already thought of a Jaina 
Text Society the materialisation of which appeared to him 
only to be a question of time. But what do we find today 
nearly 35 years later ? No doubt critical editions of a few 
original texts and their translations have appeared in differ¬ 
ent parts of Europe but their selection, I am sorry to say, has 
so far been haphazard. Considering the restless condition 
through which Europe is passing today, one cannot help 
feeling doubtful if such a society will ever come into exis¬ 
tence in the West. In any case it is certain that it cannot be 
an accomplished fact for many years to come. It is therefore 
only reasonable that steps should be taken in the formation 
of such a society in India. The Jaina communities in this 
country are neither poor nor lacking in generosity. I would 
earnestly appeal lo them to give the matter a serious thought 
and give all possible co-operation for its realization. Once 
we have organised, it will be possible for us to get all the 
necessary co-operation from scholars both Western and Indian 
and once the interest has been created we are sure to get 
more and more genuine workers in this field of research and 
our success is certain as it has been in the case of the publi- 
tion of a critical edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Institute.- Our aim should be not to stop 
with the publication of critical texts alone in a uniform se¬ 
ries, but also to enlarge our knowledge in every possible direc¬ 
tion. As 1 have mentioned before the study of Jainism has 
made rapid progress during the last few generations and we 
are now in a better position to know the wealth of literature 
that it contains. But still we do not know all that is worth 
knowing. Many of the manuscript collections are still in¬ 
accessible or unknown. I consider it to be the duty of every 
body, whether he is a layman or a follower of the faith, not 
only to preserve ancient manuscripts, if he is possession of 
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any, but also to make their existence known to the scholarly 
world. Any negligence on our part may lead to the ir¬ 
revocable loss of very valuable manuscripts as has been very 
often the case in.the past. It is known to you that Jaina 
scholars of the past did not confine their activities to religi¬ 
ous literature alone. They have to their credit, beside 8 
works in scholasticism and philosophy, those in grammar, 
lexicography, moral tales, poetics, mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy and other branches of learning* These works are writ¬ 
ten not only in Pr&k^t and Sanskrit but also in vernaculars 
to which their contribution, particularly to those prevalent 
in the South, is not a mean one. There are also certain other 
aspects of the study to which little attention has so far been 
paid. One of these is the study of Jaina inscriptions. 
It is true that the early inscriptions and many 
of the important later inscriptions have been properly 
studied. The late Mr. Puran Chand Nahar and Muni Jina- 
vijayaji also have published some of the later Jaina inscrip¬ 
tions. But still there are numerous inscriptions on stones 
and images preserved in Museums and out of them many 
require to be studied. These may not be very useful 
for the study of Ancient Indian «history, but are important 
for the study of Jaina heirarchy in that they contain infor¬ 
mation about the Jaina teachers and their disciples of both 
the Svetambara and Digambara schools. Another 
branch which has been neglected is the study of Jaina icono¬ 
graphy. No doubt the Jaina temples are decorated with 
the images of gods and goddesses many of which also be¬ 
long to the Brahmanical pantheon but there are also others 
which pertain to Jaina mythology and I feel that there is 
still a necessity for the study of these icons with special re¬ 
ference to Jaina religion and mythology. 

In the sphere of Buddhism, however, we have been 
more fortunate. The study of its vast literature and philo¬ 
sophy attracted the early attention of scholars, and as 
a result perhaps more work has been done in this branch 
during the last few generations than in any other individual 
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branch of Indian research. To the study of the Pali canon 
of the Theravada school, the Pali Text Society has contri¬ 
buted to a very large extent by its publication of the critical 
edition of texts and their translations and also of manv of 

•f 

the commentaries. It is gratifying to note that the Society 
has of late enlisted the co-operation of Indian scholars in 
editing some of these texts. Unfortunately, our study of 
the other schools of Buddhism, including that of the Maha- 
yana and other systems developed out of it, has been 
hampered for want of original texts, many of which are 
lost and for which we have to depend on their translations 
in Tibetan and Chinese languages, a thorough knowledge of 
which very few scholars have the good fortune to possess. 
Our knowledge of the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, which 
we first possessed from the original texts obtained from 
Nepal, was supplemented by the discovery of manuscripts 
in Central Asia through the efforts of British, French, Ger¬ 
man, Russian and Japanese scholars. As you are aware, 
some of the manuscripts found there are written in original 
Sanskrit while others contain translations of Sanskrit works 
in one or other of the languages prevalent in Central Asia 
about the 7th century of the Christian era. But unfortu¬ 
nately, most of them have been discovered only in 
fragments. A few manuscripts have been found in other 
parts of India also besides Nepal—but their number is 
almost negligible. A few years ago, however, an interest¬ 
ing discovery was made near Gilgit in the Hindu Kush 
region where a mass of ancient manuscripts was found in 
a Buddhist stupa . Many of these texts are written on 
birch bark in the Gupta and what is known as the Central 
Asian type of the BrahmT script. Five of these which were 
brought to Srinagar have been examined by Dr. Nalinaksha 
Datta of Calcutta University, who has published short notes 
on them in the issues of the Indian Historical Quarterly • 
We are still hoping that the Kashmir Durbar will publish 
a detailed note on this valuable find and take early steps to 
entrast their edition to competent scholars. The most 
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decent discovery, which we may term even sensational, has, 
however, been made by the Tripitakacarya Rahula Sah- 
kytyayana in several monasteries in Tibet. Id is well 
known that palm-leaf manuscripts began to be imported 
from this country into Tibet from the middle of the 
seventh century in the reign of the emperor Srong-btasants- 
gampo of Tibet and during the period from the middle of 
the ninth to the middle of the 13th century was witnessed 
a great activity in Tibet in the translation of the Indian 
manuscripts into Tibetan. Many Indian scholars were 
during this period invited to Tibet for the propagation of 
the doctrine of the Buddha and there were others who took 
shelter in Tibet after the destruction of the Buddhists 
Universities in ludia by the Muslims. All this presupposes 
an introduction into Tibet of numerous manuscripts from 
India. Thus, though there has been a natural surmise about 
the existence of original manuscripts in Tibet, a search for 
their discovery had all along proved futile. It was only at 
the beginning of this century that the Rev. Kawaguchi re¬ 
covered the first of such texts, a copy of the Saddharma - 
puridarika which has now found its way to Japan. The 
next was a palm leaf manuscript of Vcijradaka-tantra 
recovered by Rahula SUnk;’tyayana himself in 1930 which is 
now preserved in the Patna Museum. Both these works, 
however, were already known from the Nepal manuscripts. 
It was therefore extremely fortunate when the last named 
scholar during his second visit to Tibet in 1934 came across 
a number of original manuscripts. His third and latest 
visit in 1936 was even batter rewarded by the discovery o£ 
many more manuscripts, some of which are of outstanding 
importance for the study of Buddhist philosophy and theo*- 
logy, Prom the brief notices that have appeared in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, we find 
that they contain works, among others, of the eminent 
Buddhist teachers like Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asahga and 
Dharmaklrti and in many eases these are the only Sanskrit 
originals so far known. Some of the texts are being pub¬ 
lished in the Society’s Journal but it is proposed to edit 
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about 30 of these in an Oriental Series under the auspices 
of the Society. Let us hope that financial obstacle will not 
come in the way of this laudable enterprise and it will 
soon be possible to undertake the publication of these works 
which have been brought to light through the untiring energy 
of the Tripitakacarya Rahula Sankftyayana. 

Of the latest publications in Buddhism it is pleasing to 
find that three interesting Mahayana works have been pub¬ 
lished in Japan—one of them is the Sphutdrtha oj Abhidhar- 
mako&a-vydkhya by Wogihara, the other two being the Dasa - 
bhumlsvara-mahdydnasutra (Tokyo) and the translation of 
Bhaisajya-’Tathdgata-siitra (-Peiping). The Pali Text 
Society has issued two commentaries, the Manomthap&ranl 
the commentary on the An guitar a - ni h d ya by Buddhaghosha, 
and the Itivuttakakatha . Of the Russian scholars two works 
of the late Dr. Obermiller, viz., the two fascimiles of the Ana¬ 
lysis of Abhisumavalankara of Maitreya and the Prajnapdrcu 
mitaguiia-samuccaya (Sanskrit andi'Tibetan) have appeared 
of late and Prof. Stcherbatsky, also has just published his 
translation of ■ Madhyantavihhanga. Dr. E. H. Johnston with 
whose edition of the Buddhacarita we are already f ami liar t 
has now published a translation of Cantos i-aiv supplying 
the lacunae of the Sanskrit text from the Tibetan translation 
and adding an exhaustive introduction.. Prof. Przyluski of 
the College de France has issued the Vol. VII of his Biblio - 
graphie Bouddhique which completes the list of publications 
appearing till 1936. The first volume of the Dictionary of 
Pali proper names by Dr. Malalasekara of the Ceylon Uni¬ 
versity College, has just appeared, and this work when com¬ 
pletely issued will be a valuable supplement to the Word 
Dictionary already published by the Pali Text Society. Of 
the general works on Buddhism that have appeared of date, 

I have to mention Der Buddhismus in Indien und in jernen 
Osten by Prof- Glassenap and the Buddist Conception of 
Spirits ) by Dr, B. C. Law. In conclusion my congratula¬ 
tions are also due to the last named scholar for endowing 
a Trust with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
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Ireland for publishing origiual Monographs on Buddhism 
Jainism and the History and Geography of Ancient India up 
to the end of the 13th century A. D. But I earnestly hope 
that he will, in addition to this, create a similar Trust with 
the Royal Asiatic Societ}’ of Bengal or any other similar or¬ 
ganisation in Inida, for the encouragement of the study of 
Buddhism and Jainism in this country by Indian Scholars 
more and more of whom are coming forward every year to 
do the work and many of whom, after devoting years of 
labour in the fulfilment of their task, often find themselves 
faced with the problem of finding the necessary finance or a 
suitable publisher. 



REFERENCES TO SYADVADA IN THE 
ARDHA-MAGADHl CANON. 

Prof, A, N. Upadhye, m. a. 

The approach to reality adopted by Anekanta-vada 
strikes an original note in the history of Indian logic. If 
rightly grasped, Anekanta-vada prepares a percipient for an 
all-sided apprehension of reality. The object of knowledge 
has to be realised as itself and as related with all others: 
the Anekanta-vada aims to achieve this purpose in a success¬ 
ful manner. Unfortunately it has been a neglected branch 
of study ; it is often either misunderstood or half-under - 
stood : that is why it is often adversely criticised. Many 
points connected with Anekanta-vada require to be cleared 
by studying the original texts. 

It has been usual with us nowadays that an idea, an 
institution or a doctrine should be studied historically detect¬ 
ing its various stages of development as gleaned from the 
available tracts of literature. Many religious institutions 
and philosophical doctrines are subjected to this method of 
study, and Syadvada cannot be excepted. It is really an 
useful line of study but very often its value is overstated. 
It is remarked 1 that “ Syad-vada or SaptabhangTnaya may 
be a later development; in Jainism but the doctrine of Ane*' 
kgnta-vada, the first and the most fundamental teaching of 
Mahavira, seems to have been at the root Syadvada. The 
references in the Jain canons of the Svetambaras are in 
favour of this view.” The statement appears to mean 
much, but it is not so clear. Sy&dvada and Saptabhangi 
are accepted as synonyms, and Anekanta-vada is said to pre¬ 
cede Syadvada in time. The last remark possibly means 
that the Jaina canon of the Svetambaras does not refer to 
Syadvada or Saptabhangl. 

1- Review of Philosophy and Religion , Vol. 5, No. 2, p* 
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So far as the pro-canonical texts of the Digambaras are 
concerned, Kundakunda, who is one of the earlier author- 
saints, mentions, as I have shown elsewhere, 2 full-fledged 
Syadvada in PaTicctstikaya and Pravacana&ara ; and the 
former work gives the name Saptabhangl. Turning to the 
Svetambara canon-, it has been already pointed out 3 that 
the'three primary predications are mentioned in Bhagavatl- 
sutra or Viyahapariiiatti. As yet the Ardhamagadhl canon 
of the Svetambaras is not extensively and exhaustively 
studied in all its details. Quite recently, however, that 
great German orientalist, Dr. Walther Schubring of the 
Hamburg University, has given to us an authentic resume 
of 1 the entire Ardhamagadhl canon in his c Die Lelire der 
Jaincis . 74 He states that the basic material for Syad- 
vada^ is already there, but the complete structure, which is 
later on known as Anekantn* is not explicitly found there. 

The Sanskrit commentators do help us in interpreting 
the texts of the Ardhamagadhl canon, but at times we have 
to ignore their explanations, when they are not satisfactory, 
and try to construe and interpret certain passages on com¬ 
parative and philological lines of study. I propose to draw- 
the attention of scholars to a couple of passages* which, I 
think, refer to Saptabhangl and Syadvada by these names. 

(i) The Vacaka family of religious teachers, to which' 
Hagahastki and many other famous personages belonged, is 
thus glorified in Nandisuirci, verse Ho. SO : 

The second line is explained by Malayagiri in this 
manner * 

— 5 ^T^or^aT^r^5r^r%!T^r^rr^r^, *r?r seim- 

** ** — WcrfWhPr vrr^nr q -fern v I 

grrrsfr 5 11 7 *rift qnfoiifa: srrfcrr, 

77 11 

2. My Introduction to Pravacam&ara p. 87. 

B. Ibid. 

4. Die Lehre M«a« naoh den alton quellen DargeateUt (Berlin and 
Leipzig 1935) p. 107 et seq. 



The term hhamgiya or ihafigt in the above passage, I 
think, refers to SaptabhangT; and Malayagiri’s interpretation 
* bhafigabahulaih initam* possibly means the same. The 
second line mentions various branches of study rather than 
the names of particular texts. This excludes the possibility 
of interpreting bhangz as the name of a text, now obsolete 
and lost. 

di) In the 14th chapter of SUyagadam we have the 
following warning to the pious monk : 

“ *fr 3T*rq: fer gg j g ng grr *uot q*mroT ^ i 

?r a?Tfir ^rr * qTlsrarrarar T^rm^srr u 

We are concerned with the phrase *na yasiydvdya 
viyagarejja ’ which Sllanka explains in this manner •• 

“ ct^t ^rrfqr gsTr *cgsnft [«rjpsnlfJ 

So far as ArdhamSgadhT and Jaina Maharastri are 
concerned, the normal equivalent of asis is a si, and another 
form dsisd r> is noted by Hemacandra. With Bemacandra’s 
illustration that sidvao — syadvadcify’ in view, it is more 
reasonable to render that passage thus •* na ca asyadvadam 
vydgrnfycCt , *\ e ., he should not explain anything which is 
not (conforming to) Syadvada. We know from many early 
Jaine stories that Jaina monks were Dot prohibited from 
giving blessings in the form of dhamnal&bha* Thus it is 
more consistent to interpret the phrase ydsiyavQyam as ca 
asy&dvadam than as ca dsirvSdam. Silafrka would not 
object to author’s mention of Syadvada in this “context, as 
it is clear from verse No. 22 which runs thus : 

“ nr^ rirvrssRTq ^ i 7 

vrrcng^r f^rnftssir || M 

The phrase vibhajjavcCyam etc. is explained by Slla&ka 
in this manner : 

etc. 

5. Pr&hTUCv'ijtzlcarctiia Vlllj iij 174 

6. Ibid. Vili, ii, 107. 

7. The predicate viyUgarejjcl in both the ver&es, Nos. 14 and 22, I 

think, cannot be without some significance at least. 
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Even though It may ba disputed whether Vibhajjav^da 
meant Syadvada at the time when Siiyagcidam was com¬ 
posed, 8 this much is certain that STlafika accepts the possi* 
bility o£ Syadvada being mentioned in this context. So we 
may accept that verse No. 14 mentions Syadvada according 
to which the monk is expected to explain the various topics. 

In conclusion, I hope that a detailed study o£ the 
ArdhomagadhI canon would help us to shed much light on 
the antecedents and history o£ Syadvada. 


8. Dr. Jacobi translates the phrase thus : ‘he should expound the 
Syadvada’, and adds in a foot-note : The SaptabhaAginaya or 
seven modes of assertion are intended by the expression in the 
text (SBE vol. 45, p. 327). We oannot, in this context, ignore 
another important aignidoanoe of the word Vibhajj&vaya or 
Vibhajyavada. Literally it means ‘explanation ( vadah , from 
vad to speak, to propound) by division or analysis < vibhajya from 
bhaj withy/); and in the Pali canon an answerer in detail is 
oalled Vibhaiy&vadin [Keith : Buddhist Philosophy in India 
and Ceylon , p. 152). In Hajjhima-nik&ya Buddba (leolares that 
he is a Vibh&jyavadin aid not an Ekaihfiavadin, indicating 
thereby ‘that his method was analytic and not synthetic’ (2V. Dutt : 
Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools pp. 249-50). The term Vibhajyavadin means ‘one 
who distinguishes or discriminates referring specially to & 
method of philosophical discussion {E.J. Thomas : History «f 
Buddhist Thought p. 39) As reported, when Theravadins des. 
oribed Buddha as a Vibhajyav2.din to ASoka, it only means that 
the term was not a party designation as yet in the days of AAeka 
but implied only the peculiar philosophical approach. According 
to the later Chronicles Vibhajyavada is the name of a school, 
and it is identical with Theiavada; both following the same 
canon and the tenets (Kern: Manual of Indian Buddhism p. 111). 
Some of the lists of Buddhist schools have been drawn up in the 
5tlf or 6th century A. D-, though they oontain older elements 
( E> J . Thomas’. Ibid. p. 38). 

When the passage from Svyagadam or Shtrakrtanga asks a Nir- 
grautha monk (the title of the chapter being Gan.thajjhayane) to 
explain in conformity with Vibhajyavada, in all probability this 
passage must have been composed at a time when Vibhajyavada 
had not become a term of party designation. The ideas under¬ 
lying Mahavxras Anekantavada and Buddha’s Vibhajyavada 
appear to have been similar; and as contemporaries living in 
the same part of India their methods of explanation :must have 
been similar though not identical. Even to-day Pali and 
ArdhamagadhI canons show many points of similarity so for as 
expressions and exposition are concerned. Buddha’s differen¬ 
tiation of Vibhajyavada from Ekanigavada, noted above, reminds 
us of Jaina differentiation of S}S.dvada from Ekantav&da. So 
oilanka has sufficient justification in paraphrasing Vibhajyavada 
® 8 . Syadvada. Siddhasena uses two words vibhajjamaidZ and 
mbhajjavsyam in SarnmatitarJca 1. 14 aud III. 57; both the 
terms are used with reference to Anekanta, though Abhayadeva’s 
commentary on III- 57 js not so consistent. 



MYSTIC ELEMENTS IN JAINISM. 

Prof. a. n. Upadhye, m. a. 

It is not easy to define mysticism exactly in plain terms. 
First, to a great extent, it* ‘denotes an attitude of mind 
which involves a direct, immediate, first-hand, intuitive 
apprehension of God.’ 1 It is the direct experience of the 
mutual response between the human and the divine indicat¬ 
ing the identity of the human souls and the ultimate reality. 
Therein the individual experiences a type of consciousness of 
perfect personality. In the mystical experience the indivi¬ 
dual is 1 liberated and exalted with a sense of having found 
what it has always sought and flooded with joy. ’ Secondly 
mysticism, if it is to be appreciated as a consistent whole, 
needs for its back-ground a metaphysical structure contain¬ 
ing a spirit capable of enjoying itself as intelligence and 
bliss and identifying itself with or evolving into some 
higher personality, whether a personal or an impersonal 
Absolute. Thirdly, if mysticism forms a part of a meta- 
physico-religious system, then the religious system must 
chalk out a mystic course of attaining identity between the 
aspirer and the aspired. Fourthly, the mystic shows often 
a temperamental sickness about the world in general and its 
temptations in particular. Fifthly, mysticism takes for 
granted an epistemological apparatus which can immediately 
and directly apprehend the reality without the help of mind 
and senses which are the means of temporal- knowledge. 
Sixthly, religious mysticism always prescribes a set of rules, 
a canon of morality, a code of virtues, which an aspirant 
must practise. And lastly* mysticism involves an amount of 
regard to the immediate teacher who alone can initiate the 
pupil in the mystical mysteries which cannot be grasped 
through indirect sources l ike scriptures, etc 2 ___ 

1. R. D. Banade Mysticism in Maharaja. Preface- 

2. William James- The varieties of Beiigioiis Experience, especially 
the chapter on mysticism, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, the article 
gn mysticism etc, Belvaltar and Banade, History of Indian Phil. vol. VII. 

Rudolf Otto Mysticif®, Eatt »nd West, etc,, etc. 
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An academic question whether mysticism is possible oi 4 
not in a heterodox system like Jainism is out of court for 
the simple reason that some of the earliest author-saints 
like sKundakunda and Pujyapada have described trans- 
cedental experiences and mystical visions. 3 

It would be more reasonable to collect data from earlier 
Jaina works and see what elements of Jainism have contri¬ 
buted to mysticism, and in what way it is akin to or differs 
from such a patent mysticism as that of monistic Vedanta. 
To take a practical view the Jaina TTrthankaras like 
Rsabhadeva, Neminatha, Par&Vanatha, MahavTra etc. have 
been some of the greatest mystics of the world; and rightly 
indeed Professor Ranade designates IJsabhadeva, the first 
Tirthankara of the Jain as, as c yet a mystic of different 
kind, whose utter carelessness of his body is the supreme 
mark of his God-realization 4 ’ and gives details of his 
mystical life. It -would be interesting to note that the 
letails about IJsabhadeva given in Bhcigavata practically 
and ^fundamentally agree with those recorded by Jaina 
tradition. 

.Monism and theism, rather than the is tic monism, have 
been detected as the fundamental pillars of mysticism. In the 
transcendental experience the spirit .realizes its unity or 
identity with something essentially divine. £ Mystical states 
of. mind in every degree ' William James says, 1 are shown 
by history, usually though not always, to make for., the 
monistic view. * Thus mysticism has a great fancy for 
monistic temperament; and in Vedanta it is seen at its best 
in the conception of All-in all Brahman, who represents an 
immanent divinity. Spiritual mysticism of Jnanadeva, 
however, reconciles both,monism, and .pluralism by preserv- 
.ng * both the oneness and manyness of experience. ’ 5 
L he J aina mysticism turns round two concepts : .jLtman_and 

3. Especially in his $amayasara, see my remarks on it;, Pravacana&ra 
p. 47 etr- 

L R*:D- Kana.de, Mysticism-in .M,ah&r§.9tr& p. 9. 

Ibidem p. 179. 
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Paramatman. The Paramatman stands for God, though 
never a creator, etc. The creative aspect of the divinity, 
I think, is not the sine qua non of mysticism. Atman and 
Paramatman are essentially the same, but in Saihsara the 
Atman is under Karmic limitations, and therefore he is not 
as yet evolved into Paramatman. It is for the mystic to 
realize this identity or unity by destroying the Karmic 
encrustation of the spirit. In Jainism the conception of 
Paramatman is somewhat nearer that of a personal absolute. 
The Atman himself becomes Paramatman, and not that he is 
submerged in the Universal as in Vedanta. In Jainism 
spiritual experience does not stand for a divided srelf achiev¬ 
ing an absolute unification, but the bound individual expres¬ 
ses and exhibits its potential divinity. Early texts like 
Kafiimapayctdi , Kasdya —and Bamma pdhuda,Gommatasdra 
etc. (with their commentaries) give elaborate tables with 
minute details how the soul, following the religious path; 
goes higher and higher on the rungs of the spiritual ladder 
called Gugasthanas, and how from stage to stage the various 
Karmas are being destroyed. The space does not permit me 
to give the details here, but I might only note here that the 
Whole course is minutely studied and recorded with marvel¬ 
lous calculations that often baffle our understanding. 6 Some 
of the Gugasthanas are merely meditational stages, and the 
subject of meditation too is described in details. The aspirant 
is warned not to be misled by certain Siddhis, i. e., miraculous 
attainments, but go on pursuing the ideal till Atman is rea¬ 
lized. The pessimistic outlook o£ life, downright denunci¬ 
ation of the body and its pleasures and the hollowness of all 
the possessions, which are very common in Jainism, indicate 
the aspirant’s sick-minded temperament which is said to 
anticipate mystical healthy-mindedness. In the Jaina theory 
of knowledge, three kinds of knowledge are recognised wherb 
the soul apprehends reality all by itself and withoiit the aid 

6. We can have some ideas bout the details from Cllassenapps t >ie Lehre 
foih Karman in der Philosopohie der Jafnaa nach deh KarmagfaiLthaa dargesteUt 

Leipzig 1915. 



of the senses: first, Avadhi-jMna is a sort of direct know¬ 
ledge without spatial limitations and it is a knowledge of 
the clairvoyant type; secondly, Manahparyaya-jfiana is 
telepathic knowledge where the soul directly apprehends the 
thoughts of others; and lastly Keval-ajfiana is omniscience by 
the attainment of which the soul knows and sees everything 
without the limitations of time and space. The last one 
belongs only to the liberated souls or to the souls who are 
just on the point of attaining liberation with their Jfianavara- 
$Tya-karman destroyed, and thus it is developed when 
Atman is realized. Jainism is preeminently an ascetic 
system. Though the stage of laity is recognized, every one 
is expected to enter the order of monks as a necessary step 
towards liberation. Elaborate rules of conduct are noted 
and penancial courses prescribed for a monk ; 7 and it is 
these that contribute to the purity of spirit. A Jaina monk 
is asked not to wander alone lest he might be led astray by 
various temptations. A monk devotes major portion of his 
time to study and meditation; and day to day he ap¬ 
proaches his teacher, confesses his errors and receives lessons 
in Atmavidya or Atmajfiana directly from his teacher. The 
magnanimous saint, the Jaina Tlrthankara, who is at the 
pinnacle of the highest spiritual experience, is the greatest 
and ideal teacher: and his words are of the highest authority. 
Thus it is clear that Jainism contains all the essentials of 
mysticism. 

To evaluate mystical visions rationally is not to valu 0 
them at all. These visions carry a guarantee of truth un¬ 
doubtedly with him who has experienced them; and their 
universality proves that they are facts of experience. The 
glimpses of the vision as recorded by Yoglndu in his 
Paramatma-pralca&a , are of the nature of light or white 
brilliance. Elsewhere too we find similar experiences. 
It may be noted in conclusion that the excessive rigidity of 
the code of morality prescribed fora Jaina monk gives no 


7# la wor&a use; Ac&ranga, Mtuacra, Bhagavatj JLr&dhapa etc • 
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scope for Jaina mysticism to stoop to low levels of degraded 
Tantricism. 8 It is for this very reason that we do not 
find the sexual imagery, so patent in western mysticism 
emphasized in Jainism, though similies like mukti-kanta, etc. 
are used by authors like Padmaprabha. Sex -impulse is con¬ 
sidered by Jaina moralists as the most dangerous impedi¬ 
ment on the path of spiritual realization, so sensual con¬ 
sciousness has no place whatsoever in Jaina mysticism. 
The routine of life prescribed for a Jaina monk does not 
allow him to profess and practise miracles and magical feats 
for the benefit of house-holders with whom he is asked to 
keep very little company.* 

8. ft. D. Ran&de,Ibid. p. 7. —— 

’“This forms a section of my Introduction to Pftram&tmapr*k&6a which js 
in the Press. 


SECTION VII. 

HISTORY. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Dr. 'R. C. Majumdar- 
Fellow-delegates and gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for the great honour you have 
done ,me by electing me, for the second time, the President 
of the History Section of the Oriental Conference. While I 
deem it a great honour and naturally feel proud of it, I am 
also fully conscious of its heavy responsibilities. I hope that 
with your kind assistance and co-operation, the \work of this 
section would be carried on successfully. 

Before I proceed further I must mention the great loss 
that the ‘study of Indian history has sustained by the death 
of Dr. J£. Pi Jayaswal. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was a dominant figure in the field of Indian 
history, and his learned contributions on a variety of topics 
have distinctly enriched the subject. This is not the proper 
occasion to assay the merits of ,his writings or to make a 
proper estimate of the value of his contributions, but there 
is no denying the fact that he supplied a dynamic force which 
quickened the progress of Indological studies and widened 
their scope. His untiring industry and passionate attach¬ 
ment to 'Indology are really remarkable. In spite of heavy 
professional duties of a lawyer, he found time not only to 
make a deep study of the diverse problems of Indology but 
also to manage with great success institutions like Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society which would ever remain a great 
monument to his scholarship and organising ability. He was 
intimately connected with the Oriental Conference* and was 
elected its President at the Baroda Session.. The oriental 
scholarship, is distinctly poorer to-day by his death, and it 
is but meet and proper that w.e should pay our tribute of 
respect to the great scholar.,who was so suddenly cut off 
from his favourite field of activity. 
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The name of Dr. Jayaswab would remain indissolubly 
bound up with the foundation of what may be called an 
Indian School of Indology, It is.difficult to define this term, 
or, perhaps, even to justify its use. But those who have been 
in intimate touch with the progress of Indological studies in 
this country would easily comprehend its meaning. Ever 
since the foundations of Indology were laid about one 
hundred years ago by a few pioneer European scholars like 
Prinsep, Cunningham and Max Mtiller, it has remained 
under the leading strings of European scholars, I do not 
belittle the erudition of eminent Indian scholars like 
Rajendra Lai Mitra, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Bhagavanlal 
lndrajiand Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl, but they 
worked more or less in- isolation and there was no general 
interest displayed by Indian students in these studies. Even 
in the beginning of this century, few Indians, outside the 
official circle of the Archaeological Department, took seriously 
to these studies. The canons of this study and its range of 
activity were determined by the European scholars. Their 
authority prevailed in all disputed questions, as they were 
tacitly accepted as the final judge by Indian scholars. These 
were, generally speaking, mere apprentices under the great 
master-artisans of Europe. 

Fortunately, this picture is no longer a true representa^ 
tion of Indian scholarship in the field of. Indology. To-day 
signs are not wanting that ere long Indian scholars would 
play their legitimate part in this branch of study. There is 
a-general awakening..ot interest in a critical study ofthe 
history of our past,.and Indian students, in gradually increa¬ 
sing number,, are. taking seriously: to the study of Indology 
in:its different.-branches. . While following the critical and 
scientific method.they .have developed an independent and 
broader outlook. What is .more important they are begin¬ 
ning. to cast off the feeling of inferiority-complex, and develop 
a consciousness .of their own ability to cope with the great 
work without dependenca.on extraneous aids. A great revo¬ 
lution is silently taking place in Indological studies' in India 
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and we are in the midst of the period of transition. This is 
what I understand by the term “ Indian School of Indology *- 
mentioned above* Among that small band of scholars whose 
clarion call led to the foundation of this new school of study 
in India Dr. Jayaswal must for ever have an honoured place. 

The best and most proper way to show respect to the 
dead is to follow in their footsteps and continue the great work 
to which they dedicated their lives. Homage to the memory of 
Dr. Jayaswal, if it is sincere, must inspite of us and stimulate 
our activities to a more serious and co-ordinated study of 
Indian history and culture, The Indian school of Indology 
is now in the process of growth, and it should be our 
common endeavour to ensure that it develops on healthy 
lines and sound principles. Every new birth has its travails 
and the newly developed school of Indology isj no-exception. 
I should therefore place for your consideration a few points 
that have occurred to my mind on a review of the present 
state of Indologicial studies in India. 

One of the greatest benefits that accrued to this study 
from European schooling or discipline was the introduction 
of scientific method in the pursuit of historical studies. This 
involved, above all, two great principles, the critical spirit in 
the analysis and examination of data, and a sincere quest for 
truth in a detached spirit, without prejudices, passions, or 
pre-conceived notions of any kind. In all our future studies 
these two broad principles must always be kept in the fore¬ 
ground. Unfortunately, with the growth of popularity of 
the subject, some amount of laxity is noticeable in this 
respecc. In a craze for making great discoveries, and 
allured by the prospect of establishing new truths, some 
writers have developed a tendency of deducing facts from 
very insufficient data, and of suiting these facts to their 
novel theories, rather than building up a theory on the basis 
of facts ascertained in a scientific way from reliable data* 
Nor has the study of the*hfetory of ancient India-remained 
Unaffected by the passing-currents of national movement- 



Some have deliberately sought to use our ancient history 
as an element in our national fight, and reconstrued it with 
a view to maintain that everything in ancient India was 
beyond cavil or criticism, and that it contained almost all the 
elements of progress which we notice in the modern 
world. 

These are disquieting signs, and perhaps inevitable in the 
first stage, being the legacy of that spirit and sentiment 
which helped to bring into being the Indian school of 
Indoiogy. But it is time that we should denounce this un¬ 
critical method of study and check its further progress. 
Those who uphold the cause of scientific study of history 
must rigidly and scrupulously follow the scientific principles 
and make a determined effort to expose the hollowness of 
these uncritical studies, unswayed by any motive of persona^ 
considerations or pseudo-patriotic sentiment. By this means 
alone can we save the newly developed study of Indoiogy 
from degenerating into Charlatanism. In the scientific study 
of history, or of any other subject, no name, however great 
is sacrosanct, and we must sedulously foster a spirit of 
healthy criticism, without personal rancour, undeterred by 
any consideration of the reputation or greatness of the 
scholar whose views are involved. This is a sine qua non for 
a real progress in our studies, and we must ruthlessly shake 
off the sentimental weakness or false ideal of decency which 
stand in the way of a free expression of our judgment. 
On the other hand criticism, to be healthy and useful, must 
avoid all acerbity of feelings and should not degenerate into 
an ill-concealed personals quabble. In this respect we can 
do no better than imitate the charity and courtesy which 
characterises European scholars in their dealings with fellow- 
workers. 

The Indian School of Indoiogy has one great task before 
it, viz,, to compile a critical history of India. Such a task 
has been rendered possible by the success of specialised 
Studies into the different br^nebss of Indoiogy during th e 
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past hundred years. Several attempts have been made in 
recent years to carry out this project, but unfortunately 
nothing came out of them. It is the clear duty of the Indian 
Oriental Conference to take the lead in this matter. 

In addition to this co-operative project, there are several 
branches of Indology to which sufficient attention has not 
yet been paid by Indian scholars. 1 shall refer to two of 
them in detail, even at the risk of repeating what I said 
recently in another conference of this kind. 

In the first place, the discoveries of Mohenjo-daro and 
other ancient sites in Sind and Baluchistan have opened up a 
new vista in Indoiogical studies. It has thrown new light on 
at least three important aspects of Indian history, vxz - 9 the 
antiquity of Hindu civilisation, its relation with Vedic 
civilisation, ana its intercourse with the civilisations that 
grew up in early times on the banks of the Tigris and Euph¬ 
rates, and perhaps also on the Nile. In short we have to 
study anew the beginnings of Indian history and civilisation. 
A proper treatment of this subject requires a critical know- 
ledgeof those allied civilisations of the west. Unfortunately 
there i3 not a single Indian scholar who is properly equipped 
for this task. This is a serious deficiency which must be 
removed, This can only be done if a big University like 
Calcutta makes provision for these studies either by opening 
up new departments with a properly equipped staff imported 
from abroad, or if that is not possible, by sending out com- 
petent young men to important centres of learning in Europe 
with an adequate scholarship. In any case India must have 
a centre of sp3cialised study in these associated civilisations. 
Of all Indian Universities Calcutta has made the most 
elaborate provision for the study of Indology. J earnestly 
appeal to its authorities to introduce this new study even by 
curtailing or re-shuffling the existing organisation for 
Indology if financial considerations stand in the way. 



Another important branch of Indian history in which 
little progress has been made by Indian students, is the 
history of the spread of Indian culture and civilisation in other 
parts of Asia. Nearly twenty years ago I realised the im¬ 
portance of this subject and since then I have devoted myself 
to it. The establishment of the Greater India Society in 
Calcutta has aroused a general interest in this glorious 
chapter of Indian history. But little 1 real work has been 
done so far. The reason is not far to seek. Unlike European 
Universities, those in India do not attach sufficient import¬ 
ance to a knowledge of foreign languages, even in highe r 
studies. The result has been that students in this country 
do not usually acquire the knowledge of any foreign 
language other than English, and their knowledge is limited 
to books written in that language. On the other hand, the 
materials for the history of Indian civilisation in Java, 
Sumatra, Annarn, Cambodia, Siam and Malay Peninsula are 
available only in Dutch and French publications, and the 
same is true, to a large extent, in respect of China, Besides 
a knowledge of the language of these countries is also 
essential for.a real and critical study of the subject. All 
these equipments are lacking in Indian scholars, and a 
strenuous endeavour must be made in providing for these 
studies in our Universities. 

In short, time has come for co-ordinated efforts on the 
part of our Universities to make adequate provision for those 
studies which are essential for the furtherance of Indology 
but; which are at present lacking in this country. Here 
agiin we can appeal only to the rich Universities for supply, 
ing the deficiency. For at present the Universities are the 
only seats of higher learning in India where provision can 
be made for these studies- The only other alternative is the 
establishment of an Indian Research Institute with adequate 
funds for development along these lines. Charitable en^ 
dowments are not rare in this country, but few of these go 
t# educational institutions. Even those few are generally 



earmarked for the advancement of scientific or technical 
studies. I do not For a moment minimise the importance of 
these, but it would be well to bear in mind the old adage that 
man does not live by bread alone. Culture is as much 
necessary for a civilised society as physical wellbeing, and 
our philanthropic efforts should not be exclusively devoted to 
the one or to the other. The new national India cannot thrive 
without a proper cultural background. Those who have long 
and broad visions about the future of our motherland must be 
impressed with the paramount necessity of putting Indological 
studies on a proper basis. A demand for political indepen 
deuce has a greater chaDce of success if it is preceded 
by an intellectual independence. People seldom realise that 
to-day the intellectual dependence of India is no less marked 
chan the political and economic dependence of India- It 
is time that we seek for an intellectual regeneration. One of 
the'first steps in that direction must be to make India the 
great centre of Indological studies in all its ramifications* 
We ourselves should be in a position to explore and interpret 
every single phase of our own culture and civilisation. We shall 
ever gratefully acknowledge the great debt we owe to Europe 
for initiating us into these studies, but we should not be 
content any longer to remain in intellectual tutelage of any 
other country. Further, there are distinct signs that Indo 
logical studies will not flourish long in Europe. One by one f 
the great scholars of the last generation are passing away # 
leaving a void which is notlikety to be filled up by younger 
generations. Time is not distant when researches in Europe 
and America will cease to count as appreciable factors in the 
progress of Indology. On our shoulders therefore, must, fal| 
the legitimate task of keeping the torch burning-—the torch 
that was lighted a hundred years ago to illumine the darkness 
that shrouded our ancient past. It is, therefore } our para, 
mount - duty to set about making preparations for that great 
and.noble task that lies ahead. The success of a Conference 
like this is only to be measured by the. extent to- which it 
brings us nearer our..to that goal. 



King SAtakakSii of the sanchi 

INSCRIPTION. 


Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, m, a., ph. d., 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture , 
University of Calcutta • 

The Nanaghat inscriptions appear to suggest that king 
Satakarni Daknuaputha-pati was the son of Simuka S8ta- 
vahana and the husband of queen Naganika. This 
§a jikarpi is generally identified with the third name of the 
Puraflic listof Audhra kings andalsowith Satakarni, lord of 
Pratifthana, mentioned in India literature (Raychaudhuri 
PHAI, 2nd ed : p. 263). The southern gateway in the 
balustrade of the great stupa at Sanchi contains an in¬ 
scription which mentions a king named Satakar^i. On the 
evidence of this inscription, it is now generally believed that 
at the time of the early SatavShanas, Sanchi which is situat¬ 
ed near the ancient city of Vidisa (modern Besuagar near 
Bhilsa), the capital of Akara (eastern portion of modern 
Malwa), and therefore eastern Malwa itself, formed a part of 
the Satavahana dominions. Regarding the palaeography 
of the Sauchi inscription, Btihler says (El, II, p. 88) that 
the characters “are almost identical with those of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, and differ only slightly from the 
type of the characters of A§oka’s times.” Btihler therefore 
proposed to identify king SatakarQi of the Sanchi inscrip¬ 
tion with the king of the same name mentioned In the 
Jfanaghat land Hathigumpha inscriptions. Scholars like 
Marshall ( Guide to Sanchi,]). 13) and Dubreuil (AHD, pp. 
1.4-15) hotro^er object . to .this identification on the 
grounds that Sasakanji who is mentioned in the Nanaghat 
and Hathigumpha inscriptions reigned: about the middle of 



the second century B. C.* ; the'Sanchi region in East M&dwa 
which at that time was ruled by the Snftgas could not 
therefore have been included in the dominions ofaSata- 
vahana king. It has therefore been suggested that “Btfchler 
is mis taken i in assigning so early a date to this inscription 

and that this kiag....is to be identified with one of 

the several S^takar^is who appear later in the Pura^ic 
lists” (Rapson, Gatalague of Coins, p. xxiv). 

Dubreuil says cit). “It is not impossibe that a 
Satavahana helped Vasudeva in his usurpation and so ap¬ 
propriated the country of Bhilsa to himself. It must have 
taken place about 72 B. (J. Besides, it is very probable that 
the S-ikas invaded northern India in the middle of the 1st 
century before our era ; it is possible that this great con¬ 
quest took place about 58 B. C. ; at this epoch the Satava- 
hanas would have been driven not only from Bhilsa but 
also out of Maharaja*, There is therefore room to think 
that the Satakarni who is mentioned on the Sanchi gateway 
reigned at Btilsa ( ? Besnagar) between 72 B. 0. and 58 
B. C. or in round figures from 70 to* 60 B. C ” The as¬ 
sumptions of Dubreuil thus place the Sanchi incription a 
century after the date assigned to the epigraph by 
Btihler, simply because a Satakariji who ruled over the 
Sanchi region cannot be placed in the middle of the 2nd 
century B. C. the time of Pusyamitra Sunga who is known 
to have had his secondary capital at Vidi§a. I am not go¬ 
ing to examine the palaeographical standard of the Sanchi 
record. All that I am going to point out in this paper is 
that the Sanchi inscription does not furnish definite proof, 
as regards Satavahana occupation of the Sanchi region* 

The Sanchi inscription (Liiders, List of Inscriptions 
No. 346) reads : rafto siri-s&takanisa avesanisa vasisfhi- 
putasa.anamdasa dancim “gift of Vasisthiputra Amanda 

* I am inoliued toJassiga the Nauaghat inscription to about the third 
quarter of the first I century B- C*, and the Hathigumpha inscription 
to about the end of the ifirst century ‘B- C. or the hegiimipg 0 f 
first cetitury A V* cn* paleographic groundg 
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foreman oE the artisans oE king Si* l-Satakari^i • It must 
bs noted that the remains of the Buddhist stupas at Sanchi 
contain as many as 285 inscriptions lwhich record dona¬ 
tions made by pious men and women who evidently visited 
the sacred shrine on pilgrimage. The names of the donors 
and generally also of the place from which they came are 
recorded, and “we find among them fifty-four monks and 
forty-seven females, who probably were laymembers of the 
Buddhist sect” (El, II, pp. 91-92). We further see that 
pilgrims flocked to this sacred place not only from Vidisa 
and the neighbouring villages but also from such distant 
localities as IT j jay ini (Ltkders op. cit., No. 172, etc.) 
Nava grama in the UjjayinT district (No. €8), Mahismarl 
No. 37£), Tumbavana, i. e,, lumain (Nos. 201, etc.) and 
PuskaraNos. 370, etc. Now, the distance between Sanchi near 
Bhiisa and Puskara near Ajmer is almost 1 the same as that 
between Sanchi and Pratisthana, modern Paithf-.ii in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s dominions. If people came 
on pilgrimage to Sanchi from distant Puskara, it is not 
impossible that pilgrims of Pratisthana also visited 
the sacred place for similar purposes. That pilgrims 
flockedito such Buddhist establishments as that of Sanchi 
Baihant, Nagarjunikonda* etc., from distant places is 
also proved by. a number of inscriptions on the remains of 
many stupas in different parts of India. VasisthTputra 
Ananda seetfts to me to have visited the stupas at Sanchi like 
other pilgrims, and this fact alone is not sufficient to prove 
Satavahana occupation of the Sanchi region at that time 
simply because Ananda happens to have.been an officer of 
king Satakarni of Pratisthana. If the record of. Ananda proves 
the rule of Satakarni over Sanchi, similar other records 
may as well prove the rule of the king or kings *of UjjayinT, 
MahismatT and Puskara over the same area at that time* 
The Fatavahana occupation of Sanchi cannot therefore be 
accented without, further evidence. 

It this conrection, it is interesting to note another 
similar Sanchi insscription (i7o. 169) Which records the 
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gift of Queen (Devi) Vakala or Vakila, the mother o£ 
Ahimitra Now, nobody would susjge&t that Ahimitra 
belonged to the Satavahnu family. No name of the 8ata- 
vahana princes so far known ends in mitra . It is 
however welknown that out of the ten names of 
Sunga kings found in the Pur anas at least five (including 
Jyeitha, identified with Jethamifcra of the coins) end in 
mitra. Kalidasa’s Mai avilcagni mitra and the Besnagar 
inscription of Bhagavata (the ninth Sunga king according 
to the Paradis) appear to suggest that VidisS was in the 
possession of all the ten Sufiga kings. Unless therefore 
it is proved that Ahimitra belonged to a local ruling family 
which was subordinate to the Satavahanas of Pratisthana, 
it may not be quite unreasonable to suggest that Ahimitra 
was a Sunga pnnce of Vidisa and Devi Vakila was a Sunga 
queen. Two other Sanchi inscriptions (ftos. 172, etc.) 
record “the gift of the Vakillyas from UjjayinT, and Bixhler 
belived that queen Vakala or Vakila was a girl of this 
Vakillya family of UjjayinT, the name of which he derived 
from Vrkala 9 a name found in the mythological lists of the 
Pura^as (El, II, p. 93). May it further be suggested that 
the marriage of a Sunga prince of Vidi§a with a girl of the 
Vakillyas of UjjayinT formed the nucleus of the tradition of 
Agodmitra Sunga’s marriage with Malavika (literally, a 
princes of Malava or of the Malavas) recorded in Kalidasa’s 
Mdlavikagnimitra ? This however should be ^ taken as 
merely a suggestion, and I must admit that Kalidasa does 
not connect Malavika with Malwa. 

In conclusion, I must refer to the old lead and potin 
coins of a type which Rapson calls the Malwa fabric. These 
coins bear the legend rano siri-satasa , and this King Sata 
has been identified by Rapson with Satakar^i of the Nanaghat 
inscriptions. The same scholar however says (op. cit* f 
p. xcii), “Although no record of the provenance of these 
coins has been preserved, their attribution to the region of 
Malwa would seem to be extremely probable from a considera¬ 
tion of their type ; and as they are round in form, we 
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miy perhaps advance one step further and attribute 
them to West Malwa rather than to East Malwa, in 
accordance with an observation made by General Sir 
A. Cunningham”. It may be noted that according to 
Cunningham, the coins of UjjayinT (i. e, Avanti or West 
Malwa) are invariably round pieces, while those of Besnagar 
and Eran (i. e. Akara or East Malwa) are nearly all square. 
If e?en the UjjayinT characteristics of the coins of Sata are 
thought sufficient to prove Satavahana occupation of west 
Malwa, they certainly do not conclusively prove that East 
Malwa formed a part of the Satavahana dominions. 



A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN SOUTH 
INDIAN HISTORY. 

Aayi Country* and its kings. 

V. R.\Ramachandra DiJcshitar , M. A. 

A history of South India is still in the making. There 
are several chapters that remain to be written or rewritten. 
One such chapter is that on the Aayi kingdom and its rulers. 
One among the problems that confront the historian of 
South India is to find out the origin of these Aayis. Who 
were these people that have left indelible mark in South 
Indian history? Were they indigenous or emigrants from 
other lands ? Where did they rule ? What was their 
country ? Were they subordinate chieftains or independent 
chiefs ? Can we approximately fix a chronology to their 
origin, rise and fall? These and other questions we endea¬ 
vour to answer, in the following pages. 

Extent of the Aayi kingdom. 

Before we proceed to examine the origin of the Aayis 
it is better to study the geographical background of their 
history, or in other words the physical basis of their history. 
The chief sources of information for this study are ancient 
Tamil literature which goes by the name of the Sangam 
literature and the records of foreign travellers. The earliest 
extant work of this litemture has been generally accepted to 
be the Tolkappiyam, a Tamil Grammar attributed to a cer¬ 
tain Tolkgppiyanar who seems to have flourished about the 
fourth or fifth century B. C. He speaks of Tamilnadu as Sen- 
tamilna<Ju. 1 Writers of the mediaeval period, however, 
have divided the whole Tamil na^u into two broad divisions 
Sentamil nS<j.u and Kodum Tamil na<J.u. 2 Whatever may 
have been the conditions that made these mediaeval writers 
1« fiolladifc&ram, Btitra 393. 

2. See for example, the comment of Sankarajar on Haunts! 
sfitraa 271* * 



to differentiate Tamil nadu as Sentamil nadu and Kodum. 
tamil nadu it was not so, we cm say without any fear of 
contradiction, in the early centuries o£ Christian era, as 
evidenced by the Sangam works. It is incontrovertible that 
Tolkappiyam does not mention a division like Kodumtamil 
nadu. A later writer and a celebrated commentator on the 
Tolkoppiyam like DeyvaccilaiySr seems to accept this posi¬ 
tion of Tolkappiyanar. In his gloss on the sutra 893 of his 
Soiladikaram he rejects what other commentators state to 
be Sentamil nadu and boldly advances that Sentamil region 
had the following as its boundaries—Venkadam in the 
north, Kumari in the south, and on, the two other sides the 
sea, 1 We have then the authority of Deyvacdlaiyar rhat 
all the region south of Tirupati hills and extending bosh- to 
the east and the west as far as the sea was Tamila gam 
Another sutra (395) is little more informing. 2 According 
to this Tolkappiyanar makes a definite statement that the 
ancient Tamilagam consisted of 12 nadus or provinces. 
Though the sutra admits of another interpretation, viz,, the 
reference is to the Kingdoms that were found on all sides of 

1. Venk&flam is the modern Tirqpatl hills and Kumari is Cape Comorin. 

«£_/£, QpanQrjLDff) , 

£5 yz 'jgj a so spi ed && 

Guys ^0 Q&rijtLf(err) LLrr*iQjj (Lpg>6®e6, 

&0 ^rreo^J aQufT(^sr^flsir^ m 

9t evrjD&nLLiUit sSB/cd, §£)f££2))&T 3>L&Lpdh.jp/ti) m90£pi&dSB- 

Qinesi oSl &£D*(3*r Qu>p- 

0 f/ - >2 p pQxificjso s*. flu & t£<go) jp 

(fyfbifluj&r Qpib&i&iij isri(&*$siiQiuit 
(e<Sl//57<£L-U>§j0u9$5? Q pi , (<9jLnifl l& SST 61/i_ 

@OT5t_.tf§65T (?Ui/D0tc, 0 l_4EL_6$65T Q(p&(9jLDlTQ UJ 
fStDfcQ [Q Gb (cl LB&51 jpiss) IT till I. 

Tolkap. Solladiks,—Deyvaccilaiyar. comment. Karandai 
editioa P-217. 

1929* 

2* C D&jrvp uriresPgj i8eQ&jg/5 

t3&sr(J<5u & Q&frpQerreQ' 
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the Tamilagam. Deyvaccilaiyar would have it; as the twelve 
nadus into which the whole of the ancient Tamil world was 
divided. The following are the names of these different 
regions: Tenpandinadu, Kuttanadu, Kudanadu, Karkanadu, 
Venadu, PulinUdu Panrinadu, Aruvanadu, Aruvavadata- 
Jaiyarnadu, Sitanadu, Malanadu and Pannadu. 

Q^smty- (Sju-i—fk (3j£— ^<5Srr 

ijzsr r$ tu 0 Qirr <srr ts&iGUL — (8) -fissr 

Q £5 !£.GV(l(B Q& i &} 

(o $ a; £h£i) is? jLG i— • 

There is another list of these twelve nadus with slight 
variations in their names. These are the following : Podun. 
garnadu (also Pongar nadu), Olinadu, Tenpaiidinadu, Ka- 
rimkutfcanadu, Kudanadu, Panrinadu, Karkanadu, Sitainadu 
Pulinadu, Malanadu, and Aruvanadu AruvavatatalainaduF 
The second list is accepted by Deyvacciaiyar as the correct list 
of the twelve nadus. 1 Into the identification of these differ¬ 
ent nadus this is not the place to go. Suffice it to say that 
Venauu of the first list represents roughly modern Travail - 
core. This Venadu is perhaps the Olinadu of the second 
list, and one meaning of Oli is fame, and to venture a con 
jecture it was one of the renowned kingdom of ancient days 
Venadu again is not a mere name. It consists of two words. 
Vel and nadu, The literal meaning is that it was the nadu 
or kingdom of Vel or Velir. 2 It lay south of the Kutta- 
nadu and extended as far as Cape Comorin. 

It was not then a nadu on the outskirts of the Tamil 
nadu bat formed a part and parcel of Tamilnadu proper. 
This .s the view of Deyvaccilaiyar as has been already 
pointed out, and could he the only sensible view to betaken. 
For the Velir were the Tamil tribe of the Yadavas as we 
shall see in the sequelahd spoke the- Tamil tongue, having 
been long in the heart of the Tamil country. Tt may be 

1. See the gloss on siifcra 395 

2. See \\so Tr. Aroh, Seies, Yol, II P. 33. 
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pointed out in this connection that this was not the only 
place which was occupied by the Velir. There were other 
small states where the Velir got settled, like the Kodum- 
balUr Velir of Pudukkotta state. But in the early centuries 
o£ the Christian era the Velir of the Veiiadu perhaps rose to 
prominence and became an independent ruling line at the 
region now representing the Travancore State. We cannot 
say with any definiteness that Venadu covered the whole 
region now covered by the State of Travancore. On the 
other hand there is sufficient testimony to point out that 
the, region now represented by the East or rather Cen¬ 
tral and South Travancore was ruled by a different set of 
chieftains who went by the name of Aayi. In the early 
years of the Christian era this portion of Travancore was 
mostly hilly tracts as it is also largely true today. In these 
hilly tracts which can be roughly said to begin from the 
Palghat gap and extending as far as the Cape Comorin these 
Aayi chiefs held their extensive sway independent o^ 
Venadu and Pajj(Jing(Ju. It was the region of the famous 
Podiyil hills, sacred to the memory of the sage Agastya. In 
fact one Aayi is called Podiyil Selvan, 1 These Aayis were 
primarily then the chiefs of the Podiyil hills : and attracted 
the attention of Ptolemy who visited India about 140 A. D* 
Ptolemy refers to the country of Aioi, 2 and this reference 
is unmistakably to the Aayi country round about the Podiyil 
hills. This? reference is all the more important for a satis¬ 
factory identification of the Aayi country proper. For 
according to Ptolemy the kingdom of the Aioi was south of 
Bakarei. The late Kanakasabhai identified Bakarei with the 
village of Vaikkarai near modern Kottayam. 3 and it has not 
been so far questioned. So we may say that Kanakasabhai 
almost hit the right point in this identification. The men¬ 
tion of Paralia again may be a reference to Paraliyaru or 

1. Ah am, 25, 1. 20. 

2. Ancient India as described by Ptolemy by J. W. MeccincUe 1885 

3. Tamils 1800 ye.irs Ago, Pp., 19-20 

Pp, 534. *Ufop. 180 
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the river Parail of South Travancore. Again if the testi¬ 
mony of the Puram anthologies is of any value (137-140) 
it shows that to the west of the Podiyil hills was the Ngfi- 
jilnadu, now a part of modern Travancore and it was in the 
occupation of a chieftain who went by the name of Porunan. 
Porunan is celebrated in these four poems of the Puranclnuru 
as the lord of lofty Nflujil mountain famous for jack trees. 
Not only the Purantlnuru informs us that Aayis were the 
lords of the Podiyil hills (st; 128 ff) but also definitely 
states the name Aayikudi (st. 132) leaving us no doubt 
that it was • the capital city of the Aayis. This Aayikudi 
has been rightly identified with the present Aykkudi which 
is near Senkottai on the eastern border of Travancore State. 
The above discussion leads to the conclusion that most 
portion of the East and South Travancore of the present 
day was the territory of the Aayi in the first and second 
centuries after Christ, and that it included the Podiyil hills 
and that its capital was Aykkudi 3 . 

Origin of the Aayis. 

We have said that the Vel or Velir ruled the ancient 
Travancore for some time. We have no evidence to determine 
how long they ruled. If the tradition of the Perumal rule 
could.be accepted, then we can safely say that the PerumSls 
succeeded the Velir. 2 For both theories however there is 
no impeachable testimony. History records that when 
these Velir were masters of Veiiadu, the Aayis continued to 
be overlords of Podiyil and its surrounding regions. One 
set of scholars represented by Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar 3 
connects these Velir with Vellalas who seems to have played 
no mean part in the history of the Tamils. The late Kana- 
kasabhai took up this position when he says that Mavel Aay 

1. Contra —Uopinatha Rao: Tr m Ar. Series, 1. P« 183. A distauoe of 

35 miles from th> Podiyil need not preclude it being a capital. To 
say that there is no vestige of the ancient capital is n6t convincing. 
We fail to timl, for example, trace of antiquities in the modern ham¬ 
let which represents tha ancient Ohola Capital! Ptihar 

2. The Trasansore State. MwjimV Vcl*. S,.Pp. 219-229 ■ 

3. Sse his able monograph on VelirvqroiWUr 
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belonged to the tribe of Vellalas. 1 The late Gopmatha Rao, 
sometime Archaeologist to the Government of Travancore 
has edited a number of inscriptions in the Travancore 
Archaeological Series, and he is also o£ opinion that the 
Aayis were ‘Vellalas of the higher social acale, that of the 
overlords of the farmers of the soil.’ 4 The Archaeologist 
further informs us that several inscriptions which however, 
belong to the eighth and ninth centuries furnish names of 
kings who belonged to the Ay-kula. 5 Though the con¬ 
sensus of opinion is for identifying the Velir with the Vella¬ 
las, one~objection can be raised against this theory, and that 
is that while the Aayis were a pastoral people, the VellSlas 
were mainly an agricultural community. But nothing would 
prevent the pastoral people taking to agriculture in the march 
of time. Whatever this may be, it cannot be controverted 
that the Aayis were a branch of the great V elir tribe. For 
Uraiyftr E3?icceri Mudamosiyar, a sangam poet of much 
renown who sings in praise of Aayi Andiran, definitely refers 
to him in one of the verses as Vel ASyi. 6 In another verse 7 
the same poet gives expression to Mav*l Aayi. These two 
references made by a contemporary poet of the Aayi king 
Andiran are sufficient to demonstrate that these Aayis were 
only a branch of the Velir clan. From the term Ay Kula 
in the. later inscriptions it can be said that these Aayis 
were one of the chief families that constituted the Velir 
Gaija. 

Again the term Aayi has been equated with Ayar, a 
community of cowherds and shepherds. And it is said that the 
term-is derived from the first letter a which means ‘a cow’in 
Tamil literature. There is nothing improbable in this if we 
only recall to our mind the original history of the Velir. A 
clue has been yielded by one of the verses in the PurancLnuru 

1. mOp cit . P. 106. 

2. 2'r, Ar , Series No. 1> P.. 3. 

3- Ibid • 

4. Puram 33, Iasi; lino. 

GprG&i anr&niu& Q«r65r(?® f 

5. Puram 135,1. 13. 

itn^sir imrQeu arerMiu* 
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attributed to the safigampoet Kapilar. (verse 201). Ad 
dressing Irufigov i n, a distinguished member c£ the Veiir line 
the poet Kapilar says that Irungo was fortyninth in descent 
from the great VeJ who took his birth from the fire-pit in 
the northern mountain and ruled Dvaraka.* This stanza 1 
of Kapilar then yields mueh historical material of an origi 
nai character. A mythical origin hangs about the founder 
of the Vslir family. The reference to fire-pit shows that the 
founder was what we may call Brahmanical in religion, as 
fire-pit is generally associated with Vedicyajfiasor sacrifices 
The second thing we learn from this informing verse is that 
the Veiir originally belonged to Dvaraka, the quondum 
capital of Sri K^na of the Yadava line. The Puranas bear 
witness to the fact that the Yadus branched off into a num¬ 
ber of groups which went by the name of the Bhojas, Sat- 
vatas, Vfspis, Dasarhas and Yadavas. To what group the 
Vslir belonged it is not possible to say at this distance of 
time. Apparently the Veiir is a Tamil expression standing 
for one of the above communities. Whatever this may be, 
the fact remains that the Veiir were a branch of the great 
Yadava tribe. We know again from the Pura^as- that 
Yadavas claim their descent from Yadu, son of Yayati. As 
the throne did not of right belong to Yadu,-owing to the 
curse of YaySd, 2 the members of Yadu line came to be 
looked upon as Ksafcriyas inferior in rank. Another circum¬ 
stance that led to their inferiority complex is the alleged 
birth and growth of Kysna in the midst of gopalas who 

* We have a similar tradition about the founder of the Param&ra family 
who- is said to have been born from a fire-pit on Mount Arbuda 
(Abu). 

See for details D. 0. Ganguly, Rietofy of the Paramtifa Dynasty 1931 
Pp. 1 ffr 

1, iSQujy QJu.u.(T6Br (LpadeuM) Q & 

Q&u :q L/&BT/5 fihup'pfihu Q&QmrQLs l 

iLjsujjfr et? giGu jinfUJiTg&n® 

flTpup Q'STttTUgO WlJfl'yifajD tilikfB 
(oGjG&Qyeir Qzuleir eQppQuir jrsevtareo Q td., 

2 See Bha, Purina X, oh 45-13 
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Consequently became akin to the Yaduvas. Notwithstanding 
these peculiar circumstances, ibe Yadu dynasty was a great 
Kfatriya line of kings." And history records that twice these 
Yadayas had to leave their capital in search of new homes 
and newer settlements. It is Kautalya’s dictum that when 
a king behaved tyrannical, one course open to his peaceful 
subjects is to withdraw to an alien land and there settle 
down. So when Ivamsa assumed charge of administration 
at Mathuri imprisoning his father Ugrasena and ruled ac¬ 
cording to his will and pleasure, the Yadavas migrated to 
neighbouring kingdoms as the Bhagavata Purana would 
have it. 1 (X. ch. 2, 2-3). 


Again after the great decease of E^s^a the Yadavas l 
wandered in search of new homes, and while some groups 
settled in different parts of Mysore,others mors adventurous 
reached the Tamil na<Ju and settled in mountainous tracts 
which were suitable to their pastoral culture. These were 
known Vel or VAlir in Tamil country. Thus the Vslir 
belonged Jo the Ksatriya stock. As a branch of this Velir 
clan the Aayis should be regarded also as Ksatriyas, unless 
there is strong evidence to support the theory that they 
belonged to the tribe of Gopalas, as some scholars would be¬ 
lieve. Thus we have to connect; these Aayis with the 
great Yadava movement that took place on the great 
decease of. Krs:ua. This Yadava connection of Aayis and 
Velir is again borne out by the fact that we have a number 
of temples dedicated to is the state of Travancore* It 

is well known that the Yadavas were followers of the 
cult, and wherever they settled, they spread the cult of K>sija 
That explains fewer temples to Kpsna in Tamil districts and 
more temples in the west coast, and especially in the state of 
Tra van core. 


^ of eighteen families of Y&dsv.a. Kr.n» 

m addeesing Yodhjith'r* says thus * 
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Added to this is the tradition recorded by the celebrated 
commentator Naccinarkkiniyar that when Agastya came to 
the Tamil land, he took, among others, with him the Vslir 
who were the descendants ofKrsna. This farther supports 
the theory of migration of the Yadavas into the Tanailn§().u. 
Above all the PSliyam plates of Varaguna 1 who was not the 
Pan<3yau Varaguna but who has been identified with Vikra- 
madifya Varaguna of the Huzur Office plate clearly mention 
that this Varaguna of the Ay-kula * belonged to the Vys$i 
tribe to which, it needs no saying, Kj-siia belonged. Is the 
Velir then a corrupted Tamil from the Sanskrit expression 
Virsiai ? Perhaps it is. The reference to Malaya hills in the 
inscription shows a great Vrs^i settlement in that region, 
Further the inscription shows that the members of the 
Yadava Vam§a were in the habit of perfoming horse sacri¬ 
fices- And none but Ksatriya princes could of right perform 
Asvamedka sacrifices. AH these fac's taken together compel 
us to conclude that the Aayis, like their neighbours the 
Velir, belonged to the great Yadava stock, and were 
Ksatriyas who settled in the Tamil land in prehistoric days. 
As Kapilar speaks of Irungo Vel as 49th in descent from the 
founder of the Velir family, and as he flourished roughly 
about the second century A. D. 2 the founder of the dynasty 
must have flourished forty generations before Kapilar. If 
we estimate approximately even twenty years for a genera¬ 
tion then it is about a thousand years before 100 A. D. when 
the Yadava vamsa was founded in Dvaraka- 

The Early Aayi rulers* 

It is rather difficult to construct a political history of 
the Aayi rulers, the overlords of Podiyil..hills* Keliable 
data are indeed lacking. Still an endeavour is made here to 
give a history with the materials available. The Aayi king 
We meet with in Sa Again literature goes by the natne of 

1- Tf. Ar. Series 1. pp. 187-93. 

2. See my Studies in Tamil Litir<Ue.re amd MUtofy P. 54* 



Andiran, and Andiran Aayi may be taken to be the Aioi 
referred to by Ptolemy. As Ptolemy visited India by about 
140. A, D. we may suggest that Aiidirm was his contem¬ 
porary. We have no means of knowing anything about the 
ancestors of Andiran, and also when Andiran’s family com- 
meticed to reign at Aykkudi. The available evidence shows 
Andiran Aayi to be the first king of the Ayakula of whom 
we know anything. This does not mean that Andiran was 
the first ruler of his family. The chief source of informa¬ 
tion about Andiran consisted of the ten verses of Purana- 
nttpu (15:7-136). These are sung by Uraiyur E$icc§ri 
Mudamosiyar, a Brahman poet who received much patronage 
at the hands of the Cera king Antuvan Ceral Irum-porai. 
That his account of Aaji was not an exaggerated one, and 
that he spoke the bare truth is attested to by another poet 
Perumcittiranar (Puram st. 158). The same poet Mosiyar 
has also smig in praise of the Cola monarch, Mudittalaikko- 
Perunairkijli. From this it appears that Andiran was a con¬ 
temporary of Antuvan Ceral Irumporai and Colan Peruna;- 
kijji. In a tentative chronology of the Cera kings Mr. K. 
G. Sesha Aiyar assigns’ 1 to Antuvan Ceral c. 100-120 A.D. 
If-this date were accepted, Andiran was already a ruler be¬ 
fore 120 A. D. and continued his rule to c. 140 A. D. and 
beyond if he were the Aioi referred to by Ptolemy. Any¬ 
way it is certain that he flourished in the earlier half of the 
second century A. D. He is addressed by the poet as 
Aayivej or V§l-Aayi and MaVebAayi. He is reckoned to 
be the first of the seven Valjalas or those who gave away 
rich and profuse gifts to the deserving!- About his gifts, 
Mudamosiyar informs us that he was not dealing with 
righteousness as an article of merchandise. He did not do 
Dharma expecting the return of heavenly happiness. He 
felt'that giving gif ts to the needy and- the deserving was the 
highest Dharma irrespective of the fruits thereof, and he 

* Cera Kings of the SaAga/n period ; p.;129, 

t The other six are.Adiguuan, Nalli, Pehan, Ori, Kari, and Pari.- 
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acted accordingly. He realised that it was a duty incumbent 
on him to give without expecting anything in return even 
in the other world. In fact his duty of gift amounted to 
what Sanskritists would say niskamakarma*, 

His gifts consisted chiefly of elephants. Being the 
overlord of mountain tracts which were rich in elephants 
A lid. i ran gave away a large number of elephants as gifts. 
He was giving so much that the poet wonders whether 
elephants in his forests would give birth to ten cubs at a 
time. (Puram 130). By his unparalleled gifts, A^diran’s 
name became widely known. A certain. Vira]i (female bard) 
who had heard so much of Andiran’s generosity expressed 
to Mu<}amosiyar her desire to see the person of such wide 
fame. With great difficulty, this lady got up the hill in 
spite of hot weather and hard rocky soil, not with a view to 
receive gifts but to feast her eyes with a look at that gifted 
person. (Ibid. 133 and 135). Such a reputation the high- 
souled Andiran earned, A certain poet Odaikijar of 
Tuj.*aiyttr had heard of the philanthropic nature of Aiidiran 
and feeling the pinch of hunger, had audience with his 
majesty the Aayi king and was richly rewarded*. Such 
continuous gifts of elephants and other things r .the poet says, 
drained completely his resources so much so that there, was 
no elephant found in his stables, and no ornament excepting 
th q jnaiigalavani decking the bodies of his queens. Such 
a spirit of philanthropy actuated his mind, and no' wonder 
he has been assigned the foremost rank among the YalJals 
of the Tamil country- 


* Puram si* 134. 

Q&lU'S'g) Lb J) Sto Lto &Q Lt jgj/ 
LD^efiSst) 6U68tsfl£6 (6V) til GOT &JDfTIjfGlj 
<Far^T^o(7rj>nr Q&shp GmfSQiusur 
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Andiran was at the same time a trained soldier and a 
warrior of much prowess (Puram 128). lie decked him* 
self with the garland of flowers of sorapwmai (ochrocarpus 
longifolius) which was perhaps characteristic of his region. 
From Puram st. 135 it can be inferred that he was in 
possession oE chariot force besides horses and elephants. 
Though we have no details of the wars and conquests effect¬ 
ed by him, there is a passing reference in Puram 130 to his 
invasion of Kongar kingdom and the crushing defeat of the 
iCongart at his hands. It is said that unable to stand against 
Andiran, the Kongar recreated from the battlefield leaving 
their swords behind. They want away as far as the 
western sea. 

Jty iraarji) *J<r$$3T G uamssoflp Qa/r® sif i 
(oetiirtltp-iu fojjwjb 

<$ys*aQuaJirpi$Lmi— (?«ue9 ugo** v. 

(Puram 130, LI 5-8.) 

This proves beyond doubt how Amiran was a great con¬ 
quering king also. 

He seems to have been a Saivite by religion. Once he 
got a very valuable silk garment from a certain naga (euphe¬ 
mistically a naga prince and friend of Andiran). When he 
was going back to the place of his residence, it was winter 
and he came upon his way a lifiga, the phallic emblem of 
Siva. As a "devotee of Siva, he at once felt that that liAga 
was suffering much from the bad effects of the season, and 
covered the silk cloth in his possession over the liHga% t 
Ha enjoyed for some time seeing the linga covered with his 
cloth, and after bowing to it he returnel home. This 
account is based on the Sirupcincirruppadai, one in the 

* The Kongar under reference are no other than Oeras. 

t In Settar, Pandit Raghava Aiyangar informs me, the. lord enshrined 
goes by the name even today. Naocadailifigam literally liAgam olothed 
with Kaga’a coil. It porhaps records the tradition attributed to 
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category of Pattuppattu. (11. 96-7). Not only was he 
godfearing, he had other noble qualities to commend him. 
He was always obliging and was ever generous and sympa¬ 
thetic. (ibid. 98-9). 

He had a happy home. He had more than one wife. 
AJ1 of them were devoted to him and chaste. They were so 
chaste that when he died his wives practised satz or self- 
immolation. The poet says well that on his death, Indra 
the king of gods welcomed him to his abode. By his deeds 
and by his character he won heaven. (See Puram 240 and 
241). It is even said that a certain owl who lived in his 
forest saw that the master of the country died, and without 
bestowing any thought he fell into the funeral fire and burnt 
himself. The idea is that Andiran won even the love of 
esteem of inanimate objects. (Puram 240). 

Titiyan \ Whether Andiran had a son to succeed him 
or who succeeded him is still a moot point in South Indian 
history. We meet with one Titiyan in Sangam literature, 
and it is just possible he was successor to Amiran. But 
what was his relationship to Andiran it is not possible to 
determine. Like Andiran, Titiyan seems' to have been a 
great warrior and chieftain. Ollaiyurtanda Bhutappajiciiyan 
refers to Titiyan as ‘Podiyir selvan’ or the lord cf Podiyil 
hills 5 . In another verse the poet Parariar refers to the 
prowess of Titiyan and' his army especially the chariot 
forcet. A|certain Titiyan is being celebrated in a number 
of stanzas in the Aganclnuru . In Agam St. 36 the .poet 
Madurai Nakkirar informs us that Titiyan was one of those 
who joined the confederacy of kings against the Pa$<}yan 
Nedumje]iyan who defeated them in the historic battle of 
Alankanam or Talaialamkanam now identified with Talai- 
Alam-Kad.u, eight miles north-west of Tiruvalur in the 
Tanjore district. It seems that two Titiyans are involved 

* Agam. 25, 1. 20. 

t Ibid. 322; See also 331. 




here, the one possibly an Aayi king and the other a Vel.ir 
chief of Teralanrrar in Tanjore district. It is significant; 
to recall to our mind in this connection the term Podiyir 
Selva attributed to Titiyan by Bhutappaiidiyan. This attri¬ 
bute well nigh shows that Titiyan was not only an inde¬ 
pendent ruler but also a chieftain who evoked the regard of 
the Panidyan king. At least the poet does not warrant any 
enmity between the Pa:ndyan king Bhutappaiidyan and 
Aayi Titiyan. He was possibly an immediate successor of 
A^diran layi. Here it is difficult to follow the chronology 
of Mr. Sivaraja PiUai. There is at least a difference of a 
century between his calculation and ours. It is established 
with more plausibility that Andiran was the Aayi king 
referred to by Ptolemy ruling about 140 A. D. It is there¬ 
fore reasonable to assigu to Titiyan a date after 140 A. D. 
If we roughly assign to him a generation of rule, he should 
be placed somewhere between 140 A. D. or 145 A. D. tc 
165 A. D, or 170 A. D. But it may be noted in passing 
that this was the age of the Cera king Senguttuvan, and his 
Pandyan contemporary according to the S ilappadiJcaram 
was a certain Nedum;j.e]iyan. And Bhutappaiidiyan must 
be possibly the immediate predecessor of this Nedumjejiyan. 

The history of the Aayi dynasty after Titiyan is com¬ 
pletely a blank chapter in South Indian history. Neither 
literature nor epigraphy comes to our aid. Mr. K. N.Siva- 
r&ja PiUai however thinks that Adigan was a successor of 
Titiyan 3 and his successor was the Titiyan who fell in 
Alamkanam battle. But there is no warrant to this theory. 
Nowhere is it stated that either Adigan, or Titiyan who 
took part in the battle of Alamkanam, was of the Aayi 
dynasty that ruled from the Podiyil hills. On the other 
hand the very little evidence points to Adigan being identi¬ 
fied with Adigaman; Titiyan who fell in the Alamkanam 
battle-kad his kingdom in the Choladesa. In these circum¬ 
stances it is difficult to agree with Mr. PiUai' who 'seeks to 
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bring the history of the dynasty to two more generations 
than we actually know 5 ". 

Later Aayi Kings. 

After the death of Aayi Titiyan it seems highly pro* 
bable that the Aykula ruling from the Podiyil region lost 
its independence, and became subject to the Pandyan king¬ 
dom. It was roughly about the end of the third century 
when theAayi kingdom lost its independence. What became 
of the Aayis after this, we cannot say with any certainty. 
Indeed there is no clue, literary or epigraphical, to show 
that the Aayi recovered their independence in the near fu¬ 
ture. For about four centuries the history of this Aayi dy¬ 
nasty is thrown into the shade. Apparently the’Aayi king 
continued to hold the position of a subordinate ruler until, 
in the eighth century, a member of the dynasty became 
powerful and asserted his independence. From the fact 
that the inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries shed 
needed light on the later Aayi rulers, we have to assume 
that tha Aayi dynasty did not totally disappear in the third 
century A. D. and succeeding centuries. Perhaps a legiti¬ 
mate successor to the Aayi Titiyan was reinstated on terms 
of subordinate alliance to the Pandyan king, and this conti¬ 
nued for some centuries until it was given to one SadLaiyan 
to shake off the Pandyan yoke and regain his independence. 
Sadaiyan is according to the available inscriptional evidence 
must have regained independence of the Aayi country* This 
kingdom is known in the documents as Malain&du. The 
documents which throw light on the later Aayi rulers are 
the Huzur Office plates, the stone inscription at Kalugu- 
fmlai and the Paliyam plates of Varaguna.t A reconstruc¬ 
tion of chronology on the basis of these records shows that 
Adakkan was reigning in 855 A, D., and continued to rule 
till 866 A, D.when VikrafnSditya Varagon-a succeeded him, 

* Chronology of the Tamils : pp. 122-24. 

t See 2V. Ar . Series, Vol. i. 
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It has been taken for granted that this Sadaiyan, according 
to inscriptions, was the father of Karunandan. In the ab¬ 
sence of definite evidence it is not possible to say whether 
independence of the Aayi kingdom, known to epigraphy as 
Malainadu as we have already said, was gained by Sadaiyan 
or one of his predecessors. Whatever this may be, it seems 
certain that Sadaiyan enjoyed a rule of independence and 
freedom. How long Sadaiyan flourished and whether he 
had any achievements to his credit, it is not possible to say. 
But one thing that can be claimed as a historical fact is that 
the throne passed on to his son Karunandan peacefully. 

Karunandan succeeded his father Sadaiyan and is known 
in inscriptions as Sadaiyan Karunandan. As the epigraph- 
ist puts it, it simply means Karunandan, son of Sadaiyan 
The Madras Museum grant and Yelvikudi grant inform us 
that king Jatilavarman ParSntaka (Marafijadaiyan) was his 
Pandyan contemporary. This receives further corrobora¬ 
tion from the Kalugumalai inscription. It is said here that 
Marafijadaiyan the Pandyan king led an expedition to Mala- 
inadu in the twenty-third year of his reign. This expedi¬ 
tion was a successful one to the extent that the fort of Arivi- 
yurkkottai fell. The reigning Aayi chieftain also fell a vic¬ 
tim to the Pandyan sword. It is not clear from the mate¬ 
rials available whether his immediate successor Adakkan be¬ 
came a vassal of the Pandyan king. It must be noted that 
Adakkan ascended the throne with the highsounding title 
of Ko-kkarunandadakkan which is also the reading of the 
stone inscriptions at Tiruvidaikkodu" So we have to take 
it in this necessarily imperfect sketch that Karunandan en¬ 
joyed freedom to the last years of his life. But Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao seems to think that he became a vassal and as is 
usual.with the vassals he assumed the name Sri Vallabha of 
his overlord for himself and Varaguna to his son.f 

*Tr t At. Scries 1 p. U, 

tlbid p. 189. 
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Adakkan. His full name is Ko-kkarunadadakkan 
The Huzur Office plates yield much information about him. 
The first plate says that he built a Visjau shrine and a fcalai. 
For this purpose he bought a plot of land known as ,Ula- 
kkudivilai from the subha of Miflcirai, and the whole, iwas 
converted into a village which was named Parfcliiva&ekhara- 
puram. Before fixing up the final boundary limits of the 
village, he let loose an elephant round the land, being an 
ancient custom. According to this a she elephant was gene¬ 
rally let loose. It would take its own route and come back 
home. As it went the route was marked, and the area thus 
marked out was a fitting grant for any charitable purpose 
So it is said that Karunandakkan did it, and that land was 
apparently set apart for the temple and the 6alai. This 
sSlai was a boarding school, arrangements being made to 
feed ninety-five Sattars. The other plates give more infor¬ 
mation about grants of lands to temple services, such as 
bringing water to the temple, supplying flowers, playing 
music and conducting the festival of seven days in the 
month of Panguni. It was already stated that provision 
was made for feeding 95 Sattars who were followers of 
three Caranas—45 for the Paviliya (Baharijaj carana, 36 
for Taittirlva carana, 14 for Talavakara. Each carana 
represents an important section of the Vedas.* Then the 
records give further information as to the relations between 
temple servants and Sattars. In the fifth plate on its second 
side there is a Sanskrit verse which is in praise of one §rl 
Vallabha, 1 2 and from this we have to infer that Karunanda- 
(Jakkan bore that name also. His Pandyan contempo¬ 
rary was Varaguna Pandya. Karunandadakkan had a son 
called Varaguna. The inscriptional evidence points out that 

1 cp. Naeoinarkkiniyar on T'olkSppiyara, Sirappuppayiram. 

2 Whether this was borne as the title of his overlord or in memory 

of God Krafia who uplifted the Yadava race, it is not quite easy to 
say. But’l am inolined to take the latter view, and associate the 
school of Kanyakmnari which went by the name of £rivallabha- 
pperumalai with the honuored name of this Aayi king ( Tr . At, 
Series II, p. 138). 
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this Yaraguna or Yikramaditya Varaguna who succeeded 
Adakkan must have been born in A. D. 853, and it further 
records that Adakkan continued to live till 866 A. D, 

Yikramaditya Yaraguna: He succeeded Adakkan 
when he was a boy. According to one calculation he must 
have been thirteen years old when he ascended the throne* 
The source o£ information for his reign is mainly the Pali- 
yam plates of Yaraguna.* The second part of the record 
commences with an invocation to Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha**, followed by a glorias description of Yaduvainsa. 
It appears from this record that this Yaraguna became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, and that Buddhism was his 
personal religion. He had granted in the year A. D, 868 
extensive lands to the Buddhist temple at SrTmulavasam 1 . 
He had also endowed the Jain temple lat Chitaral in the 
VilavaAgodu taluk. 2 . We have no information about the 
Aayi dynasty after this prince. To venture a conjecture 
the dynasty died out soon. 

In conclusion we have to note that the inscription?, 
especially the Huzur Office plates, use the Tamil alphabet, 
and the language is Tamil. The particular interest it con¬ 
veys is that the Aayi kingdom continued to be a part of the 
Tamil country until the end of the ninth century, if not 
earlier* 

* Tr. Ar. Sc^es Vol t. pp. 187 ££. 

** IbidP- 190—verges 1-2 First plate : second side- 
1 A considerable amount of interest entres round Srimiilav&saiD. 
What was f loqrishing about 868 A. D. had become submerged under 
sea waters by the commencement of the eleventh century- This des¬ 
cription of the city has been recorded in the Mu^akavainfiakavya. 
What affords greater interest is the discovery of an image in Gan- 
dhara with the short inscription .- 

Dalcsinapathe mUlavctsaloJcanstfia 
(A- Foucher: I* loonograpbio Bouddhique Pt. I. p. 105) 

This demonstrates two things : (i) Srimulav&sam Was a reputed Bud. 
dhist shrine of Lokegyara, (ii) a duplicate of this image was worship¬ 
ped in distant G&ndh&ra (2V, Ar. Series 11, pp. 116-7) 

2 Tt. Ar. Series 1, pp. 193-5. 
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ST. THOMAS IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Fb, Placid, t. o. c. d., ph i>., d. d., d. c. l. 

i. Introduction mid Scope . 

The South Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas has been 
a matter of controversy from the time especially of Basnage 
who was followed by La’Croz, Tillemonte and many others. 
Much has been written on this subject, which, though trite? 
has not in any way lost its fascination for the Orientalist, 
In the following lines we intend stressing certain aspects of 
the subject giving them a setting of our own. In our opinion 
this is the best method to approach the question if we would 
like to come to any conclusion. 

2. St •Thomas and India . 

It is a well attested fact that all early Fathers and 
writers whether eastern or western speak of India in connec¬ 
tion with the labours of the Apostle St. Thomas. It wiU be 
too much on our part to quote these Fathers and writers 
in a comparatively short paper like the present one. 
Dr.Mingana after a careful study of the matter has drawn the 
conclusion that there is no historian, no poet, no breviary, ho 
liturgy and no writer of any kind, who having the opportun¬ 
ity of speaking of Thomas, does not associate his name with 
India; that some writers mention also Parthia and Persia 
among the lands evangelized by him, but all of them are 
unanimous in the matter of India; that the name of Thomas 
can never be dissociated from that of India; that to. refer 
to all the Syrian and Christian Arab authors who speak of 
India in connection with -St, Thomas would therefore be 
equivalent to referring to all who have made mention of the 
name Thomas; that Thomas and India are In this respect 
synonymous . 1 

b Tlio Early Spread o£ Christianity in India (Reprint) 
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We would therefore think that it is an iadmitted histo¬ 
rical truth that St. Thomas evangelised “ India 2 
3. Which India ? 

The question now is proposed ‘ which India’? Was our 
India, especially South India known to the Fathers and early 
writers ? Was not North-west India, or Partkia or Persia or 
Arabia Felix, or Ethiopia designated by the term “India” ? 
If so, should not South India be thrown 'in the back 

around ? 

4, South India not unknown to the early Writers . 

We would remark that there is no shred of ancient 
literature which says that in this ^connection India does nob 
signify the India of the Ganges in general, or South India in 
particular. 

The India of the Ganges, especially South India, was 
not a terra incognita to the early Fathers and writers. Pliny 
refers to Muziris 3 (the modern Cranganore: in Tamil 
Muchiri) which according to Julius Solinus “could not be 
reached owing to pirates in the neighbourhood ” and so 

Roman ships were “ equipped with cohorts ”- cohortibus 

impositis —before they set sail to India 4 The kingdom 
of Pa^dy and Madura was known ito Pliny who says: 
“ Pandion reigns away from the emporium in a distant in¬ 
land oity which is called Modusa. 6 For Ptolemy the 
Modusa of Pliny is u Modoura (Modoura/’ the kingdom of 
Pandios (Ma^dious) 6 and he adds that u in the bay of 
Agarico (Agarixon) of the region of Pandios ” is u the cape 

2. If the ante-Nicean writers of Alexandria speak of Parthia in con- 

ncotion with St. Thomas, the po3-Nioean writers _ stand for 
India. The former do not exclude India; nay Parthia for them 
might have been Paratha (India) as Mr. M. S. XUmaswana 
Iyer, 3 . A,, m. r. a. s., contends in his The Apostle TTnmas ond 
India. For him Parthia was a little extended hgner of Paratha , 

3. Natural History 1 VI. c. 28. 

4. Indioum Itinorarium c, 67, 

5. Natural History 1, VI. 0 . 23. 

6. Gsographia Vet 1. 7. c* I- fol. 94. 91. 
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Cory 15 which is Comorin from Cumari the Comar of the 
author of Peri plus Mzris Erythraei . Arrianus or the author of 
the Peri plus Maris Erythraei describes the Coromandal coast 
thus: “ The first place Balita which has a beautiful port and 
seaside village. Af ter this comes another place Comar by 

name. In that is a fortress and-a port. To that place in- 
order to wash themselves and purify by water are won't to 
flock those who for the rest of the whole time of their life 
think of leading a religious and widowed life. For, in writ¬ 
ing it is left to memory that the goddess (cumari virgin) 7 
used once every month to bathe there. From Comar the 
region extends to Colchos 8 in which is fishery of pearls. 
That part of this region which is towards the Meridies 

is subject to the rule of Pandion." 9 . According to 

Ptolemy 10 in India are “ the estuary of the river Chaberi 11 
and the emporium Mailiarpha and the place whence those 
who sail to Chrysa put to see*’ 12 . After the word Mailar- 
pha he adds tc Maesolia the estuary of the river Maesolon 
which refers to our Musulipatam. 

Large numbers of Roman coins have been discovered in 
South India, and they mostly belong to the period between 
Augustus and Nero 13 . It was Hippalus a captain of the 
emperor Claudius who discovered the monsoon winds in 47 
A. D. Pliny deprecates the immoderate use of pepper in 
Rome. 14 When Alaric the Goth conquered Rome, he took 
among other things 5000 pounds of pepper and 4000 robes 
of scarlet cloth. 


7. The goddess Cumari Virgin: KaniaJcumari, 

8. Colchoi our Colachil ? 

9. Quoted by Paulirjus in India Oriental is Christiana p. 118 note* 

10. Geographia. lib. 7. tab. X c. I. p. 117. editoLugd. 

11. Chaberi our Caveri 

12. Mailarpka our Mylapore- 

13. Swell. J. R. A. S. 1903. 

14. Natural History XIII * 
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Hence nobody'would deny that South India in the dawn 
o£ Christianity was known to the Romans and Greeks 15 

Of the early Syriac writers who have spoken of India in 
connection with St. Thomas, some, as St. Ephrem, lived on 
the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates on the over land 
trade route to Modern India and had ample facilities to know 
of South India. We shall have to speak more about the 
Syrians below. 

5 - Dr. P. /, Thomas on the Subject . 

The observation of Dr. P. J. Thomas is pertinent here. 
“According to recent critics,’’ says he “Persia and even 
Arabia have been mistaken for India. Modern writers who 
are acquainted with the mistakes made in this matter by 
medieval European travellers have assumed that the same 
mistakes must have arisen in the case of Greek and Syriac 
patristic writings also. But they forget that before the rise 
of Islam, India was better known to Greeks and Syrians and 
that the testimony quoted above (of St. Ephreme &c.) is that 
of men who lived on the banks of Tigris and Euphrates, on 
the over land trade route to India, and had ample facilities to 
know quite well where India was. As for the Greek fathers 
it would be absurd to say that they * did hot know India i 
seeing the most authoritative of contemporary Greek writings 
on Geography and Trade-Pliny's Natural Eistot y (c. 50-60 
A. D.)’ Peri puls Maris Aerithrae (c. 60 A. D.) and 
Ptolemy’s Geography (c. 150 A. D.) knew India, especially 
South India, with a minuteness of topography that would 
amaze the moderns. By India they all meant the country 
lying in the Indian Ocean between the mouths of Indus and 
of Ganges. By the discovery of the monsoon winds in 
c. 47 A, D. voyage to India became a comparatively easy 
matter to the people of western Asia and every year 
numerous ships sailed from the Red Sea Ports to the West 

15• cf. Dr. P. J. Thomas. The India of the Early Christian Fathif 
and The Roman Tradejenlres on iht Malabar coast. 
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Coaat of India via Socodra. As the monsoon winds directed 
the sailing ships straight to Malabar Coast—according to 
Pliny Muziris (Craagauor) was the. first port touched in 
India the Greeks and Arbs naturally knew that part of the 
country best and had to touch Malabar before they could 
proceed to any other place in India. Therefore the India 
of the early Fathers was first and foremost Southern 
India”. 1(5 

6 • South India Cannot be Ignored . 

South India, therefore, cannot be ignored when we treat 
of the India of St. Thomas. In the words of Dr. P. J. 
Thomas quoted above £t The India of the early Fathers was 
first and foremost Southern India”. It was not necessary 
that they should mention it with the qualification South 
since South India is a part of India. ,Since North-West 
India, Parthia, Persia, Arabia Felix, Ethiopia and South 
India were all known to the ancient writers, and since there 
was regular communication between these countries and the 
Greeks, Syrians and Latins, it cannot be imagined that they 
held conflicting views regarding the India of St. Thomas 
which so very often occurs in their writings. South India, 
as we said above, has a right to be heard when we treat of 
St, Thomas and the India of those who have written about 
St. Thomas. 

7, The South Indian Tradition . 

In South India we have a community of Christians who 
from very ancient times are exclusively known as the St. 
Thomas Christians. Certainly they are very ancient and 
they claim to be the descendents of those whom St, Thomas 
baptized in South India itself. Making concessions for the 
legends that have grown around it and for the discrepancies 
regarding its details, the tradition about the Apostolic origin 
of this Christian community is definite, strong and living 

16. Was the Apostle St . Thomas in South India2 
S» B, College MagtaiaelV 3. 
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It definitely and unhesitatingly points out to places and 
events connected with St. Thomas, 17 especially to <his 
tomb at Mylapore. Even today there are found in Malabar 
several families that claim direct descent from those whom 
St. Thomas made Christians. This tradition is so strong 
that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph puts it, even if St. Thomas him¬ 
self were to come to life again and declare that he never 
came to South India, the Malabar Christian community 
would not abandon it. In spite of all these we have no 
reference (?) to this, traditiun in any of the earlier, say pre- 
Marco-Poline writings, Still, no one has ever proved that 
this Christianity and its tradition had an origin later than 
the first century. Whatever writers we come across, we 
find all recording this tradition as existing previously. Dr. 
Adrian Fortesuue is one of those who “leave the Apostolic 
origin of Malabar Christianity as a very doubtful legend.’ 
Even he admits that “the Christians of St. Thomas are right 
when they protest against being described as a Nestorian 
Mission” 18 . The Nestorians themselves, we must note 
here, have not at any time put forward the claim of having 
introduced Christianity into South India. In the South 
Indian tradition there is no anachronism nor anything that 
may weaken it in any way. There is no rival tradition any 
where in the world claiming the tomb of the Apostle . Both 
Hindus and^Mohomedans share this tradition with the St. 
Thomas Christians. Criticisms brought against it range 

17. There is a plaoe, for instance, Vammanat near Trichur. Tradition 
says that when St* Thomas baptized seme Brahrqios of Palayur, 
a village north of Vammanat, the rest of the Brahmins cursed 
that locality calling it ChapaJcadu , the modern Chawghat, mean¬ 
ing “cursed forest” and went to Vammanat saying ‘The next 
bath ft Vammanat’. Even today Brahmifcs of that locality do 
not bathe eat, or drink in this cursed area. The origin of the 
proverb “Iniyatha Kuli Vammanat” i. e. The next bath at 
Vammanat, is attributed to-this event. This and similar tradi¬ 
tions show how deeprooted the St. Thomas story is in Malabar. 

18 • The Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 356 • 
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round its details only leaving the central point intact and 
unscathed. This tradition therefore is not to be treated as 
grand-mothers' tales to be met with in every country and 
community. 

8. The South Indian Tradition and the Syrian Belief. 

The South Indian tradition must be viewed in its rela¬ 
tion to the belief and practice of the Syrians who* as we 
shall presently see, have a right to speak on St. Thomas. 

There is no doubt that the Syrians in the early 
centuries of the Christian era could know the whereabouts 
of the India of St. Thomas. North-west India, Parthia, 
Persia and Arabia Felix were all in early centuries as well 
known to the Syrians as either to the Greeks or to the 
Latins owing to the regular overland trade that existed 
between the Syrians and these countries. The Syrians 
moreover, had from the very beginning a special devotion 
towards St. Thomas whom they all, irrespective of Hite or 
Faith, term their Apostle who met with his death in India. 
They believe that the relics of St. Thomas were translated to 
the Syrian city of Edessa in the ;4th century 19 - We 
know from St. Ephrem and other sources that thay were 
translated from India by a Syrian merchant. Both the 
Greeks and the Latins believe in this translation of the relics 


19. Chfonicon Edessenum XXXVIII 

The Chronicon says: “Ip the yeai 705. (i. c. of the Greeks 
which is equivalent to 393 (4) A. D.) ip the month of August 
op tho 22nd day, they brought the box of the Apostle Mar 
'.Thomas to the groat Church dedicated to him ip the days of 
Mr. Cyrus the bishop.” 

We need not think that the whole cf the relics were thus 
removed to Edessa from “India'*. It could very well be that a 
portion was left in “India**. This could make seme in “India” 
thipk that the whole of the relics were in the place where they 
wore first laid. 
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from India to Edessa. There is every reason to think that 
the India from where the relics were removed must have 
been the same for the Greeks, Syrians and Latins. Further, 
it cannot be possibly supposed, as we have pointed out 
above, that they held conflicting views about the India of 
St. Thomas. The Syrians again had known the Syriac work 
The Acts of St• Thomas which had its origin among them, 
and which, by its names of persons and places, has bewilder¬ 
ed many, especially since the discovery of the coins of King 
Gondaphares in the Punjab, Afghanistan, Seistan and Sind. 
It seems therefore that the Syrian account about the India 
of St. Thomas must be considered decisive. 

The earliest Syriac reference to India in connection with 
St. Thomas is found in The Ooctrine of the Apostles , a 
Syriac tvork still in the possession of. the Syrians, written 
not later than 250 A. D. A passage in it says: “India and 
all its own countries and those bordering, 'even to the far¬ 
thest sea, received the Apostle’s hand of priesthood from 
Judas Thomas who was guide and ruler of the Church he 
built there and ministered there 1 '. 

It seems that this passage cannot apply to Arabia Felix 
except for *‘the farthest sea' 9 But u India and all its own 
countries' show a sub-continent like our India. It cannot be 
the small} sea-coast, narrow country of Arabia Felix (the 
west coast of Arabia) nor North-West India, Parthia, Persia 
or Ethiopia. This interpretation may not be conclusive,- but 

Of St. Ephrem who speaks About the translation of tin 
relics from India, the Chroniton Edetsenum says:: “XXX. In 
the year 685 (i* e. 373) in the month of June, on tho 9th day, 
passed away from this world Mar, Ephrem very celebrated for 
doctrine/’ Hence the Chronicon in No, XXXVIII cited above 
speaks of the solemn carrying of the relics to tho church of 
Edessa. The translation from India had already taken place 
before the death of St..Ephrem. 
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the text under review serves to prove that the Syrians 
believed in the Indian Apostolafce of St. Thomas long before 
the translation of the Saint's relies 20 . 

The West Syrians lost all contact with the India of the 
Ganges when the Muslim rations acquired the monopoly of 
trade in the East 21 . But it was not so in the case of the 
East Syrians who held intimate relations witli the South 
Indian Christians till the end of the 16th century. Let us 
therefore pass on to the East Syrian Church which had very 
special connections with St, Thomas and South Indian 
Christianity. 

Let it be noted that the East Syrians were generally 
called Mestorians. There was a time when even Catholics of 
the East Syrian Rite South Indians not excluded, were 
termed or were misunderstood as Nestorians. All Nestorian 
heretics are East Syrians, but not all East Syrians are Nest- 
orian heretics. 

20. The Syriac manuscripts at Berlin (Sachau Ms.) and Cambridge say 

“a certain merchant camo from the south country" to take St. 
Thomas. The south country, as Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar 
says may bo Deccan moaning the south country- and applied as a 
proper noun to signify South India. The missing word of the 
British Museum syriac manuscript which says “a certain 
irjerchaut, an Indian, happened to com© into the south country 
from (missing word) whose name was Habban", may be Mahuza 
for Mysore the land of buffalo (Mahisha^ nadu, bnffalo land; 
mahisha in Sanskrit means buffalo). In Tamil Mysore is called 
by some authors Erumatn&du (buffalo land). Jacob of Saruga 
Syrian writer who admits St. Thomas was in India mentions 
Mahuza in connection with merchants in a poem on St. Thomas, 
An Bthiopic text says that Abnes (Habban) was sent by the king 
of Gona and that Abnes was from India. Gona in Kanarese is 
Kona meaning buffulo. These explanations are from Mr. M. S. 
Ramaswami Aiyar’s “The Apostle Thomas And India, v 

21. ‘Thus Michael the West Syrian writes stories of what Emperor 

Justinian accomplished among Indian and Knshite Kings cf. 
Payne Smith The saurus Syriacus Vol. Ip. 1026 quoted in 
Mingana’s Reprint, p* 12. 
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The pre-Nestorian tradition about St. Thomas in the 
East. Syrian Church, as also in the West Syrian Church, re¬ 
corded by St. Ephrem and embodied in ancient breviaries 
and calendars clearly points out India as the land of martyrdom 
of St. Thomas. Everybody admits that the East Syrian 
Church excels all the others, the St. Thomas Christians 
excepted, in her devotion to St, Thomas. It was to Edessa 
the once famous centre of the East Syrian Church, that the 
relics of St. Thomas were carried in the 4th century. Add 
to these that the East Syrians held under control the St. 
Thomas Christians of South India till the end of the 16th 
century. 

Now, to the East Syrians who could know the where¬ 
abouts of the India of St, Ttnmas and to whom The Acts of 
St. Thomas were well known, “the Land of India’’ where St. 
Thomas “was pierced with a lance on the seashore” 22 has 
always been South India, While they held the South Indian 
Christianity under control, they never objected to the South 
Indian tradition about St. Thomas. Nay, it was their tradi¬ 
tion also. To them the seashore, where according to their 
breviary, St. Thomas met with his glorious death has always 
been Mylapore. 

If the South Indian tradition was a mere myth, the East 
Syrians would, it seems, have suppressed it at least indirectly 
by not accepting it. They would have, bj> their belief and 
practice, pointed out to the South Indians where the genuine 
India of St. Thomas and his tomb lay, whence they had 
acquired his relics through a merchant who, in the words of 
St. Ephrem the Syrian, 

“Since on divers trades he embarked, 

“Nothing so precious did he acquire, 

“In his several journeys to India, 

“And thence on his returns, 

22. Bathrad 1 Hendo baspar gamma ?in the land'of India on the aea- 
shore, (East Syrian Bnriary). 
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“All riches which there he found, 

“Dirt in his eyes lie did repute, 

“When to thy (Thomas’) sacred bones compared.’* 

No doubt, the East Syrians would have nipped the 
South Indian tradition in the very bud, if, as some think, they 
themselves had introduced Christianity into South India. 
Thus the attitude of the East Syrians towards the South 
Indian tradition amply makes up for the absence (?) of ex¬ 
plicit or positive South Indian records referring to its exist¬ 
ence in primitive centuries.^ Again, the East Syrian 
attitude towards the South Indian tradition and the Syriac 
work The dots of St. Thomas do rot permit us to discredit 
the South Indian tradition on the ground that the South 
Indian tradition does not agree fully-with the narrations of 
The Acts of St. Thomas. 

9. The Tomb of St* Thomas at Mylapore 

9. The memory of the tomb of St. Thomas and its precise 
locality were fresh in the minds of the East Syrians, centu¬ 
ries after the translation of the Saint’s relics. Amr’son of 
Mathew an East Syrian writer who flourished about 1340 
says that -his (Thomas’) tomb stands on the peninsula 
Milan iu India to the right of the Altar in the monastery 
bearing his name.” 21 

The East Syrian-bishops who came to Malabar in 1504, 
give us a description of the monastery at Mylapore mention¬ 
ed fy Aror, son of Mathew. ;Say they: “Bu t also ; the House 

23. Here we do not enter into the question whether there are very 
ancient writings in South India referring to'this tradition. 

23b. Milan 1 , M&lapur, Mayluph are. pve-Portugeese names ip connection 
with the tomb of St. Thomas. Wo have supposed them to be 
identical will) the present Mylaporo chough ^ve do not insist on 
suph -finidentifieatioiu - Tlie tomb wf insist.Was in or uenr the 
present Mylapore or some where o n * the’Coromandal Coast. 
Other wise the Malabar, Chris tiaps Would nqt-iuve given cre¬ 
dit to the Portuguese who looated it in'Myiaporo.- 

24* Aflsemaei BibUetheM DrietitM 'IV-,. p. 34 . 
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of the holy Apostle Thomas has begun to be inhabited by 
some Christians who are thinking of its restoration. But it 
lies at a distance of about 25 days* journey from the said 
Christians, and it lies on the seashore in a town called Mai- 
lapur in the province of Silan which is one of the provinces 
of India” 25 , 

Writers of the Middle ages and before may throw fur¬ 
ther light on the subject. Bishop John de Marignoli, OiF.M. 
Papal Legate (1848—13-50) after a stay of 14 months at 
QuiLn set sail to visit The church o/ St Thomas 26 . 
Nicolo de Conti, an Italian traveller who visited Mylapore bet¬ 
ween 1425 and 1430 writes: “Proceeding onwards the said 
Nicolo arrived at a maritime city, which is named Malepwr 
situated in the second gulf beyond the Indus (the bay of 
Bengal). Here the body of St. Thomas lies honourably 
buried in a large and heeiutijul church; it is worshiped 
(venerated) by. heretics, who'are called Nestorians, and (they) 
inhabit this city to the j.umbtr of a thousand. These 
Nestorians are scattered over all India as Jews among 
us” 37 , 

Bl, (Meric (1324-1325) says that from Minibav u tis a 
] 0 urnev of ten days to another realm which is called Molar 
and this is very great and hath in it many cities and towns. 
And in this realm is laid the body of the Blessed Thomas, 
the Apostle. His Churchy filled with idols and beside it ar e 
some fifteen houses of Nestonans 28 . 

In 1330 the Dominican Friar Jordanus brought letters 
:rom the Pope to the Christians living in Melophatam which 
’he Friar also spell s Melopoov 28b . 

25. Schurhamrner, The Mdlabor Church and Rome p/ 5. 

We'-are inclined to think that the word' Madras is derived from 
this monastery -at Mylapore. Madrastha , Madtasth , and 
Afadrasa in Syriac, and Madrasah in Arabic signify a house of 
training a3 a monastery is. PaulinUB in his India O'detttdlii 
Christina spells Madras as Madrasi. 

38. Medlycott,- India-and Ihe-ApoetieSt. Thomas, p. 94. 

27, Qu oted- by Medlycott, ibid. •' p. -95. 

28, Idem, Ibid. p. t92 he A/a ; a^af' - of'>MtttGO Polo, we think. 

Mrs. Conor'Miguira Bt- Thomas the AfotiU p. 27. 
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Marco Polo (1293) speaks oi! the province of Mct'abar 29 
and of the tomb of St. Thomas visited by Christians and 
Saracens. 30 Friar John of Monte Cervino proceeded from 
Persia in 1291, and reached India “where stands the church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle , 31 About 1222 Solomon of 
Basra says in the Book of Bees : “Thomas taught the Par- 
thians, Medes and Indians , and because he baptized the 
daughter of the king of the Indians he stabbed him with a 
spear he died. Habban the merchant bought his body and 
laid it in Edersa the blessed city of Our Lord. 
Others say that he was buried at Mayluph, a city in the land 
of the Indians” 311 ’ This Solomon was an East Syrian 8 ic 
We should recall here also the embassy of King Alfred 
“to India, to St. Thomas” in 883. 

St. Gregory of Tours (593) observes : “Thomas the 
Apostle, according to the narrative of his martyrdom, is 
stated to have suffered in India. His holy remains (corpus), 
after a long interval of time were removed to the city of 
Edessa in Syria and there interred. In that place of India 
where they first rested, stand a monastery and a church of 

striking dimensions, elaborately adorned and designed. 

This Theodore, who had been to the place narrated to us" 32 . 

29. Malabar according ancient writers is the tract of land lying on the 
eastern coast of South India beginning from Cape Comorin. 
See Malabar and Malar by Mr. M. S. Ramasw^mi Aiyar in 
The Catholic Remitter XXXIII. March 1931, p« 7. 

30 . Medlyoott. o. o. p. 84. 

31. Ibid. p. 89. 

31 b. Mrs. Ooaor Miguiraop. c.p.26. 

31 o. For Ptolamy Mailarpha was on. the Coromandel Coast. (See above). 

32. Ibid. p. 72. Note that St. Gregory of Tours in the 6th c. knew 

of the translation of tire relics to Edessa from India which Nicolo 
de Condi and Bl. Orderic of the 15th and 14fch centuries cited 
above, do not Beem to know* It could also be that the presence 
of a part of the relics at Mylapore made these say that the body 
of St. Thomas was at Mylapore, 
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St. John Chrysostom writes that from the earliest time s 
of Christianity the tomb of St. Thom‘S was in the East a s 
much* venerated as that of St. Peter at Rome’’ 83 . In the 
East of St. John Chrysostom we find no tomb of St. Thomas 
except in South India. Note here that this same St. John 
Chrysostom had known the translation to Edessaof the relics 
of St. Thomas who, as he says, “travelled almost the whole 
inhabited world”, 34. 

Yes, Western travellers mention the tomb of St. Thomas 
at Mylapore 34:b where there were a church and a monastery 
of striking dimensions. They also mention that it wag 
surrounded by Nestorians. These Nestorians were either East 
Syrians or South Indians who were under the East Syrians 
following the East Syriac Rite , bince De Conti compares 
them to Jews in Europe, they must have been colonies from 
“East Syria’, and Persia. The East Syrian biihops of 1504 
spaak of the House of St . Thomas at Mylapore, while the 
East Syrian writer Amr’son of Mathew alludes to the tomb 
of St. Thomas at Meilan in India to the right of the altar in 
the monastery of St. Thomas • Solomon of Basra, another 
East Syrian, had beard of Mayluph as the burial place 
of the saint. All these go to show that the East Syrians had 
not forgotten the place from where they had obtained 
the sacred bones of ‘the Apostle in the 4ih century. 
It cannot be supposed that the East Syrians forged 
a tradition and located the tomb of the Apostle at Mylapore 
shifting it from North-west India or Parthia or Persia which 
were in their neighbourhood. If the real tomb was in Arabia, 
Felix or Ethiopia we cannot explain how St. John Chrysos¬ 
tom speaks of it as in the East and how the Western travel¬ 
lers did not notice the East Syrian forgery and South Indian 
myth, the more so since the Saracens also were seen venera¬ 
ting the tomb at Mylapore. Moreover, some Western writers 

33. D’Orsey, Portuguese Discoveries , Dependence* and Missions in Asia 

and Africa p. 31. 

34. Mecllyoott, o. a pp. 146,46. 

34b, See aote (22b) 
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distinguish between India and India when they speak of 
St. Thomas. Thus the collections of the martyrology of 
Usuard for the [dibus Julii says “ Bartholomew in India after 
being flayed was decollated: Thomas was pierced through in 
another India which is in the confines of the world"™ § 
India in the confines of the world for a writer who know 
the India of St. Bartholow, we think, must be our India* 
Add to this that nowhere in the world except in South India 
ihere existed and still exists the tradition about and the 
locality of the tomb of St. Thomas. We would in this 
connection recall what we said above, namely, that the Syrian 
tradition about the India of St. Thomas must be considered 
decisive. This decisiveness seems to become all the more 
strong when we study the East Syrian belief in the light of 
its relation with South Indian Christianity, South Indian 
tradition, and the tomb at Mylapore. 

10. Calamina . 

The tomb at My la pore brings us to the Calami] ia question. 
Maty early writers speak of Calamina as the place of marty¬ 
rdom of. St. Thomas in India, But nowhere in India do we 
now fiud Calamina. This made some deny or call to doubt 
the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas. But what we have said 
above about the tomb at Mylapore forces us to believe that 
Calamina is near Mylapore. It could be that there was a small 
town or place near Mylapore by this name which is now des¬ 
troyed or not called by the former name. This our view seem s 
to be is confirmed by a statement in the work JVuovo Viaggio 
allintorno del Hondo published in Venice in 1762 which says 

35. PauHnua. India Orientalis Christiana, p. 144. 

St. Jerome in his letter 146 ad Evangelam ‘ says that u Gau[ 
and Britain and Africa and Persia and India and all barbarian 
nations adore one Christ and observe one rule of charity” and 
that because of its rarity “fleabane in India is more precious than 
pepper .” Note that he knew Persia and India and .that in India 
pepper , according to him, was not rare. Where does pepper, 
grow in ahundanoe except in Malabar? 
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in letter 12 on page 126 of Vol. 2: “There was there other 
times (in India) a town called Calamina ^ which has been des¬ 
troyed in the war between the French and the Portuguse) in 
which the Christians of the Malabar coast say that St. Tho- 
mas was mart} red by the infidels. This town was built on 
the ruins of another called Batuma that is to say the town of 
St. Thomas.” 86 Agtin, Assemani in his Bibliotheca Orientalis 
III para 2, p. 461, cites a letter written inl652 or 1653 from 
My la pore by Patriarch] Ahathal la to the St. Thomas Christains 
of Malabar. Patriarch Ahadialla in that letter says: “Those 
whose custom it is to perturb the upright have detained me 
in custody in Calamina ” Hence there was alplace near My la- 
pore called Calamina, Mgr. Teixeira observes that there is 
near Madras a place called Kala Street where a certain class of 
natives sell fish. 37 Arcording to’him Calamina may be from 
Kala-meen-ur, i e. the place of the Kala fish caught in great 
numbers off the sea coast of Madras. 3S 

According to Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, in Tamil 
Kali Manai means seaport in general, and Calamina a corrup¬ 
tion of this was by foreigners mistaken for or made a proper 
noun. 39 Recall here me Syrian tradition which says that 
St, Thomas died in India on the sea shore* 0 

Unless we give some such explanation to Calamina we 
cannot explain how the whole world, so to say, looked to 
Mylapore for the tomb of St. Thomas. The place o£ martyr, 
dom must be sought near the tomb. 

36. Cited by Paulirms, o. o. p. 185.We do admit that this may be a sup- 

poiation of later authors and writer who located Calamina near 
Mylapore or identified it with Mylapote. 

37. Preface to Thomas Ihe Apostle pi India by P. A. D ’Cruz 2nd ed» 

38. Ibidem. 

33. The Apostle Thomas and Madras. 

40. According to Mt. M. S Ranuswami Aiyar the Quanta a i a or near 
winch St. Thomas was killed a8 held by the Ethiopian text re. 

f er w 1° Me<31y00tt K " nUr y a oi mother quoted 

by W. R. Philipps are the same an d aland for KzmnlHrui mean- 
mg Cm Tamil) the port at tha mouth of the river Ah}*,*, pear 
Madras— Ibidem , 
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Those who would locate Calamina in Persia or Northwest 
India or anywhere in Asia west of India forget that the East 
Syrians, Saracens and others sought the tomb of St, Thomas 
in South India although Persia and the other places were ne¬ 
arer and batter known to them than South India We must 
remember that they, especially the East Syrians, sought the 
tomb at Mylapore after they had known that the Saint’s relics 
were taken to Edessa Jrom India . 

1U The Coins of Gondaphares and the Acts of St. Thomas , 

A word about the coins of King Gondaphares and the 
Syriac work The Acts of St. Thomas. Many coins bearing 
the inscription of a certain King Gondaphares were discover¬ 
ed in the Kabul region. The Syriac work The Acts oj it, 
Thomas speaks of King Gudnaphar who brought St. Thomas 
to India. The presence of. these coins in the Kabul region 
has made some thiuk that the Gudnaphar of The Acts is the 
same as the Gondaphares of the coins and that St. Thomas 
preached the Gospel only in North India. The Acts also 
mention the Kingdom of Mazdai where St. The mas was killed 
as situated in the vicinity of that of Gudnaphar. This has 
confirmed the view of those who hold St. Thomas preached 
the Gospel only in North India. 

Now, if this conclusion which is based on the coins of 
Gondaphares and 7 he Acts o / St. Thomas has any weight it 
must have had its effect chiefly on the East Syrians who 
had known the story if The Acts and to whom North India 
was nearer than South India, But we have seen what the 
attitude of the East Syrians has been in this respect. We 
must therefore with Dr. Burkitt regard The Acts as an el A* 
borate romance, told with much skill, in the delineation of 
character. 11 In fact The Acts are among, the Apocrypha 
and no attention is paid to it by the East Syrians as a genuine 
document. Dr, P, J. Thomas remarks: 4i The-probabiltty ia 

4X- Journal of Thtologital StucUet, 1900, pp. 280-290 
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that the clever Syriac writer dramatised the simple story 
that came from India, spinning out many Indian names and 
incidents and connecting the Apostle with an otherwise 
known Indo-Parthan King Gudapharas” 42 . Mr. M.'S. 
Ramaswami Aiyarand others are trying toindentify Gudna- 
phar, Mazdai and other names found in The Acts with South 
Indian names, 43 

As for Gondaphares, he may or may not be (he same 
as Gudnaphar. The presence of his coins in the Kabul 
region does not argue that he was King there just as the 
coins of Augustus found in South India does not make 
Augustus emperor of South India. It could very well be 
that Gondaphares was a South Indian King whose territory 
extended as far as North India. 


One thing worthy of special mention is that the South 
Indiau tradition in its essentials agrees with the story of 
The Acts as it does with other versions of the labours of 
the Apostle found in various parts of the world. Discre¬ 
pancies in details only stand for the independent origin of 
the South Indian tradition, which, if it was based on The 
Acts and other sources as its enemies understand then)) 
would have had no appeal to the East Syrians and to the 
pilgrims who flocked to Mylapore from every part of the 
world during the middle ages and before. 


12, Conclusion . 


All early writers agree that St. Thomas evangelized 
India. South India was well known to the ancients* It 
cannot be imagined that they shared conflicting views about 
the India of St. Thomas. In south India there is a very 
ancient community of Christians known exclusively as The 
St. Thomas Christians claiming its origin from St. Thomas. 
They point out definitely to places and events connected 


42. 


43, 


Was the Apostle Thomas in South India ? 
tV , 3. 

op. q 


S. B. College Magazine 
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with the Apostle, especially to his tomb at Mylapore. No- 
body has yet proved that this Christianity had its origin in 
South India later than the first century. From India the 
relics o£ the Saint were removed in the 4th century to 
Fdessa, the chief city of the Syrians who had a special de¬ 
votion towards St. Thomas. This translation of the relics, 
according to the Syrians, was done by a Syrian merchant. 
The Syrians therefore had knowledge of the burial place of 
the Apostle and in this neither the Greeks nor the Latins 
contradicted them. The Greeks and Latins too believed in 
the translation of the relies from India.. The East Syrians 
who had better knowledge of the India of St. Thomas and 
who held under control the South Indian Christianity till 
the end of the 16th century never questioned the South 
Indian tradition. They made it their own in spite of The 
Acts which some think stand against the South Indian 
tradition. The East Syrians always looked to South India 
for Thomas tomb and Thomas Christians, iso objection 
brought against the South Indian tradition, has 
shaken the East Syrian belief and practice. The South 
Indian tradition also agrees in its essentials with other ver¬ 
sions of the Apostle’s labours. Discrepancies in details only 
argue indpendence of origin. 

In the light of all these we don’t think it necessary to 
search for early explicit positive references to South India 
or to South Indian tradition to support the conclusion that 
St, Thomas evangelized South India. The arguments Wff 
have adduced above are not negative , but ,really . positive 
though indirect. In some cases positive indirect evidences 
are more weighty than positive direct references to the thing 
to be proved. 
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THE RISE OF THE KiKATlYAS. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., ph. d., b. Ed. 

The rise of the Kakatiyas tq power and influence is an 
important but controversial problem. The older generation 
of scholars seem to have opined 1 that these monarchs rose to 
fame as subordinates of the Western Calukyas of Kalyas 
and became independent during the days of their decline. 
One writer believes, on the other hand, that the Kakatiyas 
were one of the feudatories of the Calukya-Csla king 
KulSttnnga I and that they rose to power when the Western 
Calukyas invaded the Andhra country during the period 
of the rule of KulSttunga’s sons as viceroys over the Vengi 
country 2 . Thus, there seem to be two distinct views regard¬ 
ing the rise of the Kakatiyas. Both these views, however, 
are untenable and it is now necessary, in the light of som® 
of the inscriptions recently discovered in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, to ascribe the rise of the Kakatiyas to a date 
far earlier and to circumstances far different from those 
mentioned above. 

The western Oalukyan origin theory, referred to above, 
seems to be based upon two important facts of early 
Kakatlya history viz., the rule of Beta II alias Tribhuvana- 
malla as a feudatory of the Calukyan king Vikramaditya 
VI and the mention of the Calukya Vikrama era in the 
Anamakonda inscription 3 which belongs to the time of Pr5la 
II, and which indicates his subordination to the Calukyas 
of Kalyan, Some more evidences may now he added in 
support of this view. Two inscriptions from Kazipet 4 and 

1. This ia derived from the belief that Beta alias Tribhuvanamalla, wh o 

was a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI, was the first king of the 

Kakatlya dynasty. See note 6 a. below. 

2. K. V. S. Iyer. Hist. Skt. Anc. J)ek. pp. 270-271. 

3. E. P. Ind. XII. p. 256.257. 

4. Kak. Sam. App, Ins. Nos. 1 & 2, 


another from Anamakon<Ja 6 , all belonging to tke time of 
Beta II bear out his Western Calukyan connection. It is 
known further that Beta’s father Praia I was also a sub¬ 
ordinate of the Calukyas, for one of the Kazip&t inscript¬ 
ions ®, referred to already, mentions that he obtained the 
Anamakonda visaya from Semes vara I. Thus we have 
three generations of Kakatlya kings— Praia I, Beta II and 
Praia II—who appear to have been the feudatories of two 
generations of Western Calukyan kings—Sam§s'vara I and 
Vikramaditya VI, a fact which lends much support to the 
view that the Kakatlya kingdom was an offshoot of that of 
the Western Calukyas. But there are sevaral objections to 
this vew. In the first place, it was propounded when it was 
held that Beta II was the first historical king of the Kaka- 
tTya dynasty 7 . This opinion no longer holds good, for, 
two more generations of Kakatiya kings are known to have 
ruled before Beta II 8 and in view of this, his rule as a sub¬ 
ordinate of the Western Calukyas, becomes the second phase 
of the history of this dynasty and does not explain its rise 
In the second place, it is evident that Beta I, the first known 
historical king of this family ruled independently and had 
no western Calukyan connection. Thus it is evident that 
the Kakatiyas rose to fame under B@ta I and not under 
Bsta II, as is generally supposed, that their rise has no con¬ 
nection with the Western Chalukyas and that the theory 
of Western Calukyan origin of the Kakatlya kingdom is, 
therefore, untenable. 

5. Kak. Sam. app. Ids. No. 4. 

6. See my paper entitled “Three new Kakatlya Inscriptions'’ in the pro¬ 

ceedings of the Indian Oriential Conference, 1938,-Baroda, and 
also lines 14-18 of Ins. No. i of my “Epgr. Notes ” 

7. This has been the opinion of many of the previous writers Cf. K. V. 

S. Aiyyar -Eistorioal sketches of Ancient DtJckan pp. 269,271 ; 
Krishna Sastry in E. I. XII p. 260.;,Dr. S. K. Aiyyangar -Ancient 
India p. 164. 

8. See my paper entitled “New light on the Kakatiyaa" in JAURS VII— 
p. 175. 



The second of the theories regarding the rise of the 
Kakatlyas viz., that they founded their independence about 
the time of the Western Calukyan interlude in the rule of 
the Calukya—Cclas over the Vehgi country, is also un¬ 
tenable. In the first place, the inscriptions of the Western 
Ca]ukyas found in the Andhra country indicate that they 
occupied this country for a brief period between 1120—1124 
A D, This period falls within the regnal period of the 
Kakatlya king PrSla II 9 , who, as has been stated pre¬ 
viously, was a feudatory of 'Vikramaditya VI till the time 
of the latter’s death in 1127 A. D. In the second place, the 
Western CSlukyan inscriptions referred to above have been 
found on the East coast while the Kakatlyas rose to pro¬ 
minence in the interior of the Dekkan. In the third place, 
it is now proved that Beta I, the first king of the Kakatlya 
dynasty, flourished more than a century before the date of 
the Western Calukyan interlude mentioned above. It is 
therefore evident that there is no connection between the 
rise of the Kakatlyas and the extention of Western Calukyan 
power to the East coast. 

The. clue for the determination of the date and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the rise of the Kakatlyas is furnished by one 
of the Kazipet inscriptions referred to already, and another 
record from Gudur 10 in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
former mentions that Beta I “ obtained much wealth by 
churning the ocean that was the army of the Csja king 
and, obviously implies that he fought with the Csjas of 
South India. It is evident that Beta who was ruling 
in the neighbourhood of Warangal could not ordinarily have 
come into conflict with the Cslas of the distant south. It 
may, on the other hand, be supposed that the Csjas them- 
3elves invaded the neighbourhood of Beta’s principality when 

9. He ruled during 1115-1158 A. D. 

J.0. Kak, Sam. app.Ips. No. 3 and Ins. No. 19 of my “ Epiarphica 
NoU$ 
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lie might have attacked them as a measure of self defence. 
There is good reason to support this view. The sources of 
VeiLgi Calukyan history mention two Csla invasions of 
Vengi, one in 999 A. D. towards the close of the so-called 
interregnum in Eastern Cajukyan history 11 and the other 
towards the close of the third quarter o£ the 11th century 
A. D. in the reign of Vijayaditya YII The later invasion 
was witnessed by Beta's son Pr<5la I, and it is evident there¬ 
fore that Bsta’s fight with the Ccj.as, mentioned in the 
Kazipet inscription, was connected with the first invasion 
of Vengi in 999 A. D.This implies that he began his rule 
prior to that date. 

The Gudar inscription, referred to above, contains 
some important information on the basis of which the date 
of the rise of Beta I can be determined. A certain Erjan a 
of the Viry&la family is said to have taken up the cause o£ 
Beta defeated his enemy and instituted him over the 
Kojravi country- This E^ana’s wife Kamasani is said to 
have made Beta the Kakativallabha. Who was this Beta? 
The fact that he was made the Kakativallabha proves beyond 
doubt, that he was a member of the KakatTya family. 

There were, however, two rulers in this dynasty bearing 
that name and the indentity of the Beta of the Gudur inscri¬ 
ption with either of them has to be determined. It may 
be stated at the outset that for several reasons he^ cannot be 
identified with Beta II of the Kakailya family. In the first 
place, the inscriptions of Beta II indicate that he had a peace¬ 
ful reign and was engaged in making numerous charities. 
In the second place, he is not known to have had the litle 
Kakativallabha mentioned in the Gudur inscription. There 
are, on the other hand, many reasons for identifying the 

II* M. E. B. 396 and 397 of 1896 para 18 p. 7. See also c. p. No. 15 of 
M. E. B. 1917-18. 


12. J. A. H. K. S. VI—2 pp. 125-126. 




Beta of the Gudtlr inscription with Beta I. Firstly, Beta's 
son Prdla 1 is known to have had the title Kakativallabha 
and the Gudur inscription gives the title to Beta. Obviously 
the father had the title and the son inherited it. Secondly, 
the Gtidur record pictures a choatic condition from which 
B§ta seems to have emerged- Beta X is the earliest known 
member of the Kakatlya dynasty and the founder of its inde¬ 
pendence and is, as such, likely to have fought against odds 
in urder to win for himself a small independent principality. 
Thirdly, the Koravi country over which Beta is said have 
been installed, is never included among 1 the numerous con¬ 
quests of bis illustrious successors and this indicates that the 
Kakatlya kingdom began with it. As Such, therefore, 
it is likely that its ruler Beta would be the first chieftain 
of that name who is not known to have ruled over any other 
tract excepting the Koravi country and not Beta II, who 
inherited both Koravi 13 and the Auumakonda Visaya 14 
from his ancestors and obtained the Sabbi 1^00 district 
from the Western C3 Inkyan king Yikramaditya Yl 16 * 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the Kakatlyas rose to 
political power for the first time under Beta I in the Koravi 
region. The Gudur inscription associates the name of a 
Bhaskaravibhu with the installation of Beta I over the 
Koravi country. The record itself affords no clue for 
establishing the identity of this Bhaskara but it is possible 
to solve th« difficulty with the aid of contemporary history. 
One thing however, which is a certainty, is that the insti¬ 
tution of Beta over Koravi obviously preceded his fight with 
the Colas in 999 A, D , referred to already. The only occa¬ 
sion on which a Bhaskara figures near enough to be of some 
consequence in the transactions in the Koravi country, about 

13. This was the region wherein the family rose to power under BSta 
I, (Vide the Gud.fir inscription mentioned above). 

14. This was obtained by Prola I from CalUfeya SSmeSvara X (Vide the 
Kazhipet Ins,- referred to above) 

15. See the oanarese Inscription of Anumakond* of the time of Prola II 
in Ep. Ind. XII pp 256-247 
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this time is in the reign of Ammaraja II, the Eastern Calu- 
kyan king (945-973 A, D.) Hu is known to have had a 
brother-in-law called Bhaskara who, towards the end of the 
reign, deserted him and threw in his lot with Badapa the 
rival claimant to the Vengi throne. Badapa ultimately de¬ 
feated and killed Ammaraja in 973 A. D., and ascended 
the Vengi throne. He is also known to have made valuable 
gifts to Bhaskara, probably out of his gratitude for the 
timely help rendered by him. From the implication in the 
Gud-nr inscription that Bsta was installed over the Koravi 
with the consent of Bhaskara it may be inferred that the 
latter exercised some kind of superior jurisdiction over that 
region. The rise of Bsta I in the Koravi region may be ascri¬ 
bed, therefore, to about 975 A. D. Badapa, the contemporary 
sovereign, was too busy with his own affairs to mind the 
rise of the Kakatlvas, 

The foergoing discussion proves beyond doubt the 
Eastern Calukyan origin of the Kakatlya kingdom. 
This view is also borne out by other evidences. The 
presence of a RastrakUta inscription of the 9th century 
A. D. at Anutnakond-a 16 indicates that the territory of the 
Rastrakutas terminated at that place and it follows from 
this that Koravi, which is to the East of Anumakond-a, was 
included in the Vengi kingdom. In the second place, 
the presence of an Eastern Calukyan inscription of the 
9th century A- D, correspondingly at Koravi itself 17 
supports this view. It may be concluded therefore 
that the Kakatlyas rose to importance about the year 975 
A. D. during the period of confusion that brought the reign 
of Ammaraja II to a tragic end and led to the usurpation of 
the Eastern Calukyan throne by Badapa, 

16. See .p 255 of the K&katlya Saccika edited by me, wherein the texi 

of this inscription has been given. 

17. Tel Ins. Miso. No. 12. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE REDPlS OF 
KONPAViPU. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., ph. d., b. Ed. 

The Reddis of Ko^davldu were the political successors 
of the Kakatlyas of Warangal on the east coast ana held un¬ 
disputed sway for about a century. Short as the period of 
their rule was, their dynasty consisted of not less than six 
members* The chronology of these Reddi kings is still a 
matter of much uncertainity and difference of opinion . 1 

Several sources of Reddi history help us in solving the 
problem of their chronology. Numerous inscriptions of the 
kings of this line, scattered widely all over the country ^ 
contain dates which are of great value in fixing the limits 
of individual regnal periods. Of the traditional histories, 
special mention may be made of the KaifSyat of Kondavidu 2 
and the Kondavltidaijdakavile . 3 4 The former mentions 
Saka dates denoting the commencement and the ending of the 
reigns of the Reddi kings while the latter simply gives the 
number of years over which each reign extended. Old 
verses known as “ Callus ” also contain useful information 
regarding the chronology of the Reddi rulers of Ko^davidu. 
Two verses of this type are now extant. One of them is 
found mentioned in the Kaiftvat of Ko^davidu, mentioned 
above, while the other is found in living local tradion.* 


(1) Of. the views of Messers. 0. V. Rao, V. Prabhakara S&stry and 

M. S- Sarnia* 

(2) Maok- Mss. l5|4/40. 

(3) Ibid. 15/5/29. 

(4) Quoted by Mr. M. S. S&rwa io the Andbrapatrika Annual fot 

1936. p. 283- 
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The following is the information derived from the above 
sources of Re<34i history— 


Kings.. 

i 

Inscriptions. 

K. K. 

K. D. K. 

Oh. I. 

oh. n. 

PrOlaya VSma 

6a 

03 

1320-31 

32 

12 

12 

AnapOta 

(6) 

1353-71 

1332-61 

30 

30 

30 

AnavSma 

vH 

CO 

p- 

1—4 

1362-73 

12 

12 

15 

Kumaragiri 

(8) 

1381-1403 

1374-87 

14 

14 

14 

Pedaksmatl VSma. 

(9) 

1403-19 

138.-1415 

28 

28 

20 

Racha V§ma , 

. • 

1416 19 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

89 

99 

X20 

1 

100 

95 


It is evident from the table above that the traditional 
accounts ascribe between 95 and 120 years for the duration of 
Red<Ji rule. The old verses, however, mention that the Reddis 
ruled for 100 years. Still, the sum total of individual reg¬ 
nal years given by them does not, as shown above, agree 
with this figure but either exceeds or falls below it. Some 

(5) Provious writers have referred to the VarlvSxa inscription in the 
Local Roc. Voi. 57* p. 131. and taken it to have been dated 
1330 A. D- and held that this is the first known record of 
PrSlaya VSma, the founder of the Redd* kingdom, (see Dr. BT } 
Venkataramanayya in the Trivepi, Vol. 6.,pt. 3, p. 276 ff.,and 
Mr. M S. Sarma in the Andhrapatrika Annual, 1936. p. 285)- 
But the record bears the Saka date 1254 (Vaga-bena-bhas- 
kara) and corresponds to 1332 A. D. and not 1330. There is, 
however, a reference to an AnavSma in an inscription dated 
Saka 1252 (NStra-b&na-bahu-oandra) in Mr- M. Gnrubrah- 
ma Satraa’s book entitled “ Kondavitisamrajyamu ” p. -69. 
Sinoe PrSlaya VSma is known to have been addressed &• 
AnavSma in the Hariv&maSamu of Errapregada, (II. 3- i- 

and 9-i) I con aider that tHe AnavSma of the above record is 
identical with the first Redd* king of Kondavidn* 

(.6) NeL Dist. Ins. 0, 78. 

(7) c.p. No. 15 of 1922-23. 

(8) M. E. R. No. 446 of {1893* 

(9) p. pr No. 7. of 1919-20. 
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writers have taken this total of one hundred years to be ex¬ 
actly accurate and tried to manipulate the regnal periods 
of the rulers so as to maintain the total ultimately. This 
leads co several difficulties and upsets definitely known facts 
of history. I believe that the total duration of Reddi rule, 
as indicated in these old verses, is only an approximation and 
that it has to be corrected in the light of inscriptional and 
other reliable evidence. 

One important issue that has to be settled in this con¬ 
nection is the limits of Reddi rule. From what date are 
we'to begin the reckoning of the period of about a century of 
the rule of this family ? The Kaiflyat of Kondavidu starts 
this reckoning from Saka 1241 or 1320 A. D., and ascribes 
the commencement of the rule of Prolaya V5ma to that year. 
Many of the Local Records 10 , especially those concerning 
the villages of the Guntur district, state that Prataparudra" 
deva, the last of the Kakatlyas, ruled till 1320 A. D. and tha* 
in that year the Reddis came into power. Some even mention 
that the first Reddi monarch began to rule from that 
year. 10 There are, however, some serious objections t 0 
this view. Firstly, Pratiparudradsva was captured in 1323 
A. D. 11 by the Matfomadans and bis authority seems to 
have been recognised all over his dominions till that date. 
Thus there is uo room for the commencement of the inde¬ 
pendent rule of Prolaya Verna before that year. Secondly, 
his minister and general Kolani Rudradeva is known to bave 
been making a gift three years later in the Guntur District 
itself and his record states clearly that the monarch was 

(10) See III pp. 469, 496-99, 531-32, 587; V. p. 426, VI I. pp 

411,420,451. XIV., pp. 232. 

(11) Of. I bid m* pp. 496-99. The account of the village of Vallttr 

wherein it is mentioned that the Beflflis occupied the 
country after Prat&parudradeva and that PrOlaya VSma 
aod five others ruled between g. g. 1242-1342. See also 
pp. 491-95 and 587, 

(12) Elliott III., p. 367. 



fuling in 132G A. D. 13 Thirdly, the Kaluvach&ru inscrip¬ 
tion of Anitalli u mentions that after the death of this 
monarch, a certain Prolayanayaka rescued the country from 
the Mahomadans and ruled over it for a time. I believe 
that this is a reference to the repulsion of the Mahomadans 
from Rajabmundry in 1321 A, D., by a acombinationof the 
local Hindu chieftains. 15 After Prolayanayaka, another 
chieftain named Kapayanayaka is said to have ruled over the 
country attended by 75 subordinate Nay alas. These sub¬ 
ordinates are said to have become independent in their res¬ 
pective localities after the death of Kapayanayaka. ' One of 
them was Prolaya Verna. The earliest known record of this 
Reddi chieftain is dated, as mentioned above, in 1330 A. D. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the events mentioned in the 
Kaluvacheru inscription took place between 1326-1330 A. D, 
In view of this and on account of the statement in the grant 
that Verna became independent only after the death of 
Kapayanayaka, it become impossible that this first Reddi 
monarch could he ruling independently from 1320 A. D. 
It is known further that he was wandering from place to 
place—DharapJkota 16 , Vinukopda 17 , and Bellamknoda and 
finally settled down at Adda&ki from where he ruled as an 
independent monarch 18 . The traditional accounts state that 


(13) M. E. B No. 308 o£ 1915. 

(14) Jour. Tol. Ao. II. pp. 93-112. 

(15) See the Persian inscription at Rajahmundry in E. B. 

1926-26, para 15* 

(16) See the Kaifiyat of Ko^avidu p. 5. where it is stated that 

PrClaya entered DharanikSta and drove away the KAkatiya 
subordinates from there. See also Sewell’s Antiquites II. 
p. 187. 

(17/ See Loo- Rec. Ill p. 587 which mentions that VSma built a 
fort on the hill of thi3 village. 

(18) M. G-urubrahma Sarma— Kondavitis&mrhjywnu p, 69., where 
the author quotes two verses from an inscription which 
describes VSma as the ruler of Bilaparvata alias BeUamkojuJa 
Which is famous for its big cave. 



tills king had to straggle against the Kakatiya officials 
Probably, Kolani Rudra, the famous^general and minister of 
Prataparudradeva, and the viceroy on the east coast, inelud¬ 
ing part of Guntur District till 1320 A. D. 19 , was one of the 
rivals with whom Prolaya Verna had to struggle. I believe 
therefore, that the independence of the Re<j.<Jis was founded 
some time between 1326-30 A. D., and possibly in 1327 
A. D. 20 

The lower limit of Reddi rule may also be determined 
with the aid of inscriptions and contemporary history. It is 
known that during the weak rule of Kumaragiri, the fourth 
member of the Reddi dynasty, the kings of Vrjayanagara 
pushed their territory as far north as Motupalli in the 
Gunfur district. 21 His successor Peda Komalp. Veina 
retrieved this misfortune. 22 But an inscription of 
Devaraya II dated 1422 A.D. is to be found as far north as the 
village of Paturu in the Guntur taluk, indicative of the con¬ 
quest of the region by that monarch. This would not have 

(19) Ep. Ind. VIH. the Madras Museum plates of VSma verses 

14 and 15. 

(20) See verse 54 of the introduction to the SivayOgas&ramu pub¬ 

lished in the Appendix to the Kakatiya SafioikA edited by 
me. The Enamandala mentioned in it is indentioal with the 
village of that name in the GantUr district and Guntur taluk. 
Kolani Rudra is mentioned as having made some gifts in 
the village of SantamAguluru in the Narasaraopet taluk • 
Obviously, the north-eastern half of this district was under 
his control till 1326 A. D. Prolaya VSma probably aband¬ 
oned Dharauikota and Viaukoficja beoause they were too 
near the province of Rudra and also retired finally t 0 
Addahki in tlie southern part of the Guntur district in th e 
Ongole taluk for the same reason. 

(21) SeeLoc.Reo., Vol. 42, pp. 422-23 where a charter issued by 

the Vrjayanagara prince DgvarAya to the merchants of 
Motupalli ia mentioned. See also Nel. Dist. Ins. c.p. 
No. i. 

(22) This monarch is known to have reconquered Addahki and an- 

nexed Udayagiri, Pottapina4u and Pulugulanaflu from the 
Vijayanagara rulers (M. %. £, j»o. 433 of 1911. L. R. 
Vol. 22., p. 166). 



been possible if the Reddis were ruling at KoAdavtdu at this 
time. The latest known date of Peda Komati Verna is 1319 
A. D. and after him his son JtUcha Vema is said to have 
ruled for four years and was then assassinated by his own 
subordinates. 23 With Racha Vema the line of the Reddis 
became extinct. Obviously, this event took place in 1423 
A. D. Devaraya II of Vijayanagara must have taken ad¬ 
vantage of this event and annexed the Guntur district. I 
hold therefore that the year 1422 A. D. marks the lower 
limit of Reddi rule. This conclusion is corroborated by 
some of the sources of Reddi history. Thus, for example, 
the individual regnal years mentioned in the Kaiflyat of 
Kondavldu yield a total of 95 years. Calculating this period 
from 1327 A. D., which year, according tome, marks the 
commencement of Reddi rule, we get 1422 A. D., for the 
end of the rule of this dynasty. 

Having determined the duration and limits of Reddi 
rule, we shall now fix the duration of individual reigns. 
Prolaya Vema founder of the family, is given a reign of 
12, 30 and 32 years in tradition and the old verses. His 
first known inscription is dated 1330 A. D. while the earliest 
record of his son and successor AnapSta bears the date 1353 
A. D. It is thus evident that he reigned for 23 years, at the 
least. In view of this, the traditional sources which ascribe 
to him a rule of twelve years seem to be unreliable. The 
other version that he ruled for 30 or 32 years, may be ex¬ 
plained in a way consistent with this inscriptional evidence^ 
As stated already, the Local Records reckon the commence¬ 
ment of Reddi rule even from 1320 A. D., and equate it with 
the commencement of the rule of Prolaya Yema. Adding to 
this the period of 32 years, which is described as the duration 
of this king’s rule, we get 1352 A. D., for the close of his 

(23) According to the Kot4&vi£idat4akavile this regicide was tha 
consequence of the general misbehaviour and oppressive ri?J« 
of Baoha Vema* 
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reign. This agrees perfectly with the evidence o i inscrip, 
tions which indicate that the reign of PrSlay^’s son and 
successor AnapSta began in 1353 A. D. This AnapSta is 
given a reign of 30 years according to some sources while the 
Kairtyat of Ko^davidu assigns to him 19 years. The ins¬ 
criptions of this king cover, on the other hand, a period of 
8 years between 1358-61 A. D. The earliest record of 
Anavema the third Reddi king is dated 1371 A. D, It 
may be supposed therefore that AnapSta ruled between 
1353 and 1361. Since the earliest record of Anavema is 
dated 1371 A. D., it may be supposed that AnapSta ruled 
till that year and for a period of 18 years. This dura¬ 
tion accords more or less with the period of 18 years con¬ 
tained in the Kaiftyat of Kondavidu mentioned above. 
Anavema is said to have ruled for 12 years according to 
some sources and 15 years according to others. His inscrip¬ 
tions, however, range from 1371 to 1381 A. D. It may be 
considered that his rule ended in the latter year 24 . The 
next ruler of the dynasty was Kumaragiri. Only one 
inscription of his has so far come to light 25 and that is 

(24) The latest known record of AnavSma at Srifiailam is dated 1377 
A. D. (M.E. R. No. 20 of 1915) but by 1385-86 A. D. 
this place seems to hare passed into the hands of Hari Hara 
XI of Vijayanagara (M. E. R. Nos. 257 and 270 of 1906). 
It is not known if AnavSma fought with any Vijayanagara 
ruler. It may be supposed therefore that Hari Har a occu¬ 
pied the Srlfiailam region only after the death of Anavema. 
This Vijayanagara aggression into the Retjtji territory might 
also have been due to the weakness of AnavSma’s sucoeis. 
Kumaragiri, whom his brother-in-law and minister Katay^ 
VSma is said to have placed on the throne and hirnself ex¬ 
ercised authority on his behalf (See verse 19 of the Tottara 
nm$i plates in Ep. Ind. IV. p. 318). K&taya VSma figures 
as a powerful ohieftain even from 1386 A. D., and it may 
be concluded that KurnSragiri’s accession took place a few 
years earlier. For these reasons, I consider that the reign 
of AnavSma terminated in 1381 A. D., which year also 
happens to be the year of Kumaragiri’s accession. 

25) 8. I* T. VolV.,No. 1. The significance of this inscription, 
has been missed by previous writers on j&fti history. 
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dated 1399 A., D. He may be suppoesd to have ascended 
the throne in 1381 and his reign may be taken to have 
terminated in 1403 A. D. ? the earliest known date of his 
successor Peda Ksmati Verna. The latest records of Peda 
Komafci Verna are dated 1419 A. D., and this may be taken 
to be his latest year, The last member of the Reddidynasty 
was Racha Verna for whose reign there is no inscriptional 
evidence. The traditional sources however assign to him a 
reign of four years. Calculating this period from the last 
known date of Peda Ksmati V§ma> we get 1422-23 A. D, 
for the termination of Racha Verna’s reign. This date agrees 
perfectly with the view expressed above that Devaraya II of 
Vijayanagara annexed the Kondavldu kingdom in 1422 

a. a 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the chronology of 
the Reddi kings of Kondavjdu may be stated as follows:— 


PrSlaya Verna 

1327-53 

26 

years. 

AnapDta 

1353-71 

18 

» 

A nave do a 

1371-81 

10 

» 

Kumaragiri 

1381-1403 

22 

99 

Peda K<5mati Verna 

1403-19 

16 

99 

Kachavema 

1419-22 

4 

99 
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SOME NOBLE FAMILIES OF THE EASTERN 
CALUKYAN PERIOD 615-1070 A. D. 

K. R. SUBRAMANIAN, M. A., Ph. D. 

Iii the long roll of Eastern Calukyan inscriptions, we 
meet with some nobles of the land now and then. Some of 
them were generals, some were heads of Districts and others 
appear merely as royal relations. They were bound to 
render military service to their lord and king and, in turn, 
the king gave them fiefs which were more or less hereditary. 
These feudatory lords seem to have exercised something 
more than revenue jurisdiction. 

The earliest noble man to be mentioned is Atavidur- 
jaya of the Matsya family who was a general of Kubja 
Visnu Vardhana, the founder oE the Eastern Calukyan 
dynasty. At a later date, we meet with the Matsyas of 
Vaddadi near Anakapalle. 

Buddhavarman of the Durjaya family also served 
Kubja Vi§nu. The name Durjaya occurs with reference 
to the early ancestors of the Velnati family or the family 
which had Velanadu or Aruvelanadu as its fief. MahUraja 
Ranadurjaya occurs in an eighth century copperplate from 
Pithapuram but, perhaps, he was related to the family of 
Atavidurjaya and not to that of Buddhavarman Durjaya. 
The KontTapadmatis, a petty feudatory family of Guntur 
District are said to have belonged to the Durjaya family. 
Probably, they were descended from Buddhavarman. 

The Pattavardhini family was also equally ancient. 
Kalakampa killed Daddara the great foe of Kubja Visiju. 
Bhattakala, his grandson Kadeyaraja, his son Pandarafiga, 
Somaditya, his son Prithvyaraja, his son Bhandanaditya— 
Kuntaditva, Yuvaraja Bellaladeva Velabhata Boddiya son 
of Pammava, Kadeya grandson of Pandarafiga, Duggaraja 
great grandson of Pa$<Jaranga all these belonging to the 
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PattavardhanT family have served successive sovereigns. We 
don’t hear of the PattavardhanT after the reign of Amma II 
(945-970) who pays the family the compliment of heredi¬ 
tary officials of the state. Probably, the: Pattavardhanis had 
their fief somewhere in the north of Hellore District. All 
of them are known to us as generals and Pan<Jaraftga is 
really the most famous. His military exploits in the 
reign of Vijayaditya HI and his inscription in early Telugu 
at Addanki are deservedly famous. Bhandanaditya was 
given Gonturu and 12 hamlets by Amma I (918-25) for his 
invaluable military services. Chameka of this family be¬ 
came a Jaina nun. Pantrahgam and Pattavardhan are 
two villages in Yizagapatam district but, we don’t know for 
certain if the PattavardhanT family had anything to do 
with them. 

Another family which got into limelight in the second 
Amraaraja’s time was 4hat of Kolanu (near Kolleru lake in 
Yengi), It was perhaps Cola in origin. Baladitya or 
Coladitya’s son was Nrpakama father-in-law of Amma II. 
Nrpakama’s son was Gandanarayana. There was .another 
Nrpakama, Commander in Vimaladitya’s reign. Kolani 
Katamanayaka was a general of Kulottunga Cola II. The 
traitorous Kolanis aided Kalinga against Cola in the 12th 
century and so the Yelnati Rajendra killed Kolani Bhlma 
It is quite possible that Jata Choda of the period before 
Saktivarinau son of Danarnava was of this family. Choda 
Bol of Indrabhattaraka’s grant (663 A. D.) is the earliest 
Cola name we meet with on the coastal side in Andhra. 
At a later date Telugu Cholas of Nellore play a notable part 
and patronise Telugu culture till the KakatTyas step into the 
breach caused by the decline of Cola rule. 

Telugu Pallavas are met with injlater epigraphs. But, in 
this period we know only of the Kuppanayya son of Samanta 
Makar iyaraja and grandson of Kalivarman. He wasjof the 
famous Pallavamalla family. He belonged to Velanadu, 
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East Guntur district. MakariyarSja is styled Mahasamanta 
and amatya of Tala the usurper and he died fighting for his 
king. 

Some of the Eastern Catakyas married Haihaya prin¬ 
cesses. Nrpakama was the son of Visnu V and a 
Haihaya and Nyparudra was the son of Visnu IV and a 
Haihaya Queen. They were very loyal to their half bro¬ 
thers who ascended the throne. Vijayaditya »V1I also 
married a Haihaya. We meet with a petty Haihaya family 
in Godavari district at a later time and it is quite likely that 
a Haihaya branch established itself in Andhra during this 
period. 

The Velanati or Velnati or Velanad.u chiefs had been 
attached to the Eastern Calukya sovereigns from the time 
of Calukya Bhlma II (934-45). They seem to have started 
their career as chiefs under a Pallava ruler in Sattenapalli 
taluk. They belonged to the fourth caste. 

Malliya was devoted to Calukya Bhlma II. His 
grandson Erraya served a Visnuvardhana, a successor of 
Bhlma. Vimaladitya wavs served by Kudiyavarman who 
was made Governor of Kudrahara visaya (near Masuli- 
patam). Rajaraja I and Eulottuftga I were faithfully 
served by Nanna and Gofika and the latter was made lord 
of Aruvelnaduland temporary Governor of Andhra by the 
Emperor. Gonka’s son Coda had the honor of being 
adopted as his son by Kulottunga who gave him Vengi- 
mandala, while Vidura, Coda’s first cousin was similarly 
rewarded by "Viracoda for having fought with a Parwjya. 
Coda’s son Gonka II ruled Andhra as Deputy and his son 
Rajendra Coda was made ruler of Andhra by Cola 
Rajaraja II. Rajendra Coda seems to have transferred his 
allegiance temporarily to Vikrama of Kalyan as the West¬ 
ern Calukya was too powerful for him. 
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The genealogy of only three more families is known 
to us. Indapnrftja grandson of Maharatta Indaparaja of 
Manyukheta was given a fief by Amma I. Kakariya Gund- 
yana, son of Eriya and grandson!of RattalGundiya belong¬ 
ed to the Samantavoddi family and its fief was on the 
border of Hyderabad in Nandigama taluk. He is"called 
Visayadhyaksa and he had his own ministers one of 
whom even bore the courtesy title of Maharaja, We don’t 
know if Kakatlya had anything to do with later Kakatlya. 
In the reign of Amma II again, another family to which 
Duggaraja belonged is mentioned and it seems to have had 
much influence at the court. 

Individual nobles are met with here and there. Kondi- 
varnian«of Aryahu served Indrabhattaraka. Jayasimha II 
was served by Niravadya Sakalaloka PfthvT Gamundi, 
Nissaramji appears in the reigns of Mangi and Visnu III. 
Niravadyesa Vats ala and Jayarupa are met with inn the 
reigns of Vijayaditya II and Visnu. Y. Prince Vajjaya 
Panara and Rachiya Pedden a Bhlma, Bhlma Bhupa (son 
of Chammaraja of the Nagakula, lord of Megagiri and 
Malaya Bhaskara) and Appana of Aryakula served Rajaraja 
I, Vijayaditya and Saktivarman respectively. 

These noble families have peculiar local interest. They 
are interesting to the historian because some light is 
thrown by them on the administrative system of those 
days. It will be a fascinating theme to work out their pre¬ 
vious and later histories in close connection with the histo¬ 
ries of the localities with which they are associated in the 
inscriptions. 
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THE EPOCH OF THE K AL AC HU RI—OH EDI ERA, 
Prof. V. V. Mtrashi, m. a., Nagpur . 

The first conjecture about the epoch of the Chedi or 
Kalachuri era, which was found used in dating several re¬ 
cords in the Central Provinces, was made by Dr. Fitz- 
Edw&rd Hall, who in his article on the Bhera-Ghat in serf" 
ption of Alhamdevi dated Samvat V07 and the Tewar ins¬ 
cription of the time of Jayasimhadeva dated Samvat 928 
showed that the unspecified era used in the Kalachuri records 
might have commenced about A. D. 250. 1 Subsequently 
in 1878 Sir A. Cunningham announced in the Introduction 
(p. vi) to his A. S, I?., Vol. VII, that be had found among 
the inscriptions collected by his assistant Beglar in the 
eastern part of the Central Provinces, two which were speci¬ 
fically dated in the Chedi samvatsara and two others in the 
Kalachuri samvat. He identified the two eras as ‘the 
princes of Chedi were of the Kalachuri branch of the 
Haihaya tribe’. He also stated that he had examined some 
eight verifiable dates cf the era and had found by calculation 
that the era began in A. D. 249, the year 250 being the year 
1 of the Chedi Samvat. The details of these eight dates 
were given by him together with the corresponding Chri¬ 
stian dates in the 4. S, R., Vol. IX, p. Ill, which showed 
that only four of them were found to be regular, with the 
epoch of A. D. 249. But Sir A. Cunningham felt satisfied 
with the result and stated in his Indian Eras that A. D a 
249 = 0, and A. D. 250=1 was the true starting point 
of the Chedi era. 

Cunningham’s conjecture about the epoch of the era was 
corroborated by the dates of the Xausari plates and the odd 


1. J» A. 0» S .7 Vol. VI (1860), p. 501* The article was presented to th$ 
Society on October 26, 1859. 
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Kavi plate of the Gurjara king Jayabhata III, 2 which on 
calculation appeared regular with the epoch of A. D, 249- 
250. No definite suggestion about the month and the tithi 
when the era actually commenced was, however, made until 
Dr. Kielhorn published his article entitled ‘the Epoch of the 
Kalachuri or Ohedi Era’ in the Indian Antiquary , Vol. XVII, 
pp . 215 f. In that article Kielhorn showed, by an examina¬ 
tion of 12 dates of the Later Kalachuris and their feudatories 
and two dates of the Gurjara king Jayabhata III, that ‘the 
only equation which yields correct week-days for those Chedi 
inscriptions in which the week-day is mentioned is Chedi 
Samvat 0 =A D. 248-249 and Chedi Samvat 1—A, D„ 
249 - 250 , and that if we wish to work out the dates by a 
uniform process we must take the Chedi. year to commence 
with the month Bhadrapada and must accordinlgy start from 
July 28, A. D. 249 = Bhadrapada su. di. 1 of the northern 
Vikrama year 307 current as the first day of the first cur¬ 
rent year of the Chedi era. In a note Kielhorn remarked 
that a year beginning with the month Aevina would suit the 
dates examined by him as well as the one beginning with 
Bhadrapada, but he preferred the latter because ‘Alberoni 
does mention a year beginning with Bhadrapada’. As re¬ 
gards the arrangement of fortnights Kielhorn found that it 
was the purnimanta one, in which the dark half of a month 
precedes the light half. 

Kielhorn’s calculations made on the basis of the epoch 
of A. D. 248-249 showed that of the fourteen dates examined 
by him, in none of which the year was qualified either as 
current or expired, eleven were found recorded in current 
years, two in expired years and one in a year, which is to 
be taken as expired if the Chedi year commenced on Bhadra¬ 
pada §uu di. 1, but as current if it began on Alvina Su. di. 1. 

2. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII, pp. 76-77. The Gurjara prince who granted the 
Kavi plate should now be called Jayabhata IV in view of the 
Prince of Wales Museum plates of Jayabhata (IV) dated in the 
(Ohedi) year 486. See Aoharya —Historical Inscription of 
Gujarat, Vol, XI. pp. 53ff. 
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This proportion o£ current and expired years of the Chedi 
era was, however, the reverse of what Kielhorn himself found 
in the case of other eras, such as the Vikrama, Saka and 
Ne,var eras. It was pointed out by Dr. R. G- Bhandarkar 
and others “that the Hindus’ usual, though not invariable, 
way of expressing a date was not 'in the year so and so’ but 
‘after so many years had elapsed since such and such an 
event had taken place’, ?>' The case of the Chedi era which 
seemed to be an exception to the general rule was cited by 
Fleet ^ in support of his view that the years of the Gupta 
era, which were not qualified as current or expired, should 
be taken as current. This controversy about the general 
practice of the Hindus in dating their records in the middle 
ages led Kielhorn to revise his conclusion about the epoch of 
the Chedi era. In his article ‘Die Epoche der Chedi- Aera’ 
contributed to the Festgruss an Roth , 5 and in another on 
the Bherg-Ghat inscription of Alhanadevi in the Ep. Ind . 
Voh II, pp. 7f., both of which were published in 1893, he 
expressed his opinion that in conformity with the common 
usage observed in the case of other eras, the epoch of the 
Chedi era should be fixed in such a way that all or at least 
a great majority of the available verifiable dates would be in 
expired years. He, therefore, proposed A. D, 247-248 as 
the epoch of the era. As regards the beginning of the Chedi 
year, he drew attention to the following remark in Cole- 
brooke’s letter written at Nagpur on the 30th October 1799: 
'The new year begins here with the light fortnight of 
Asvina; but opening in the midst of Durga’s festival, the 
New Year’s day is only celebrated on the 10th lunar day\ 6 
Kielhorn thought that the Asvinadi year, which was current 

3 . See Collected Worhs of Sir R. Q m BhandarJcar Vol. Ill, pp. 388-889. 

The paper was communicated to the Bom. Br. R. A* S. on the 

1st August 1889. 

4 . Ind- Ant . Vol. XX (1891) pp. 387. 

5. See pp. 53-56. 

6 . See Life of B- Z\ Colebrooke (pub, in 1873) by Sir T. E. Colebrooke 

p. 163. 
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down to Colebrookc’s time in a part of the country pre¬ 
viously included in the Chedi kingdom, might be reminiscent 
of the Chedi year and as such a year suited all the twelve 
Chedi dates known till then, he fixed the 5th September 
(Alvina su. di. 1) A. D. 248 as the first day of the first 
current year and the 26th August (Asvina su. di. ij A. D 
249 as the first day of the first expired year of the Chedi 
era. He next showed that all the twelve verifiable Chedi dates 
in the inscriptions of the Later Kalachuris and their feuda¬ 
tories, which were known till then, were, without exception, 
in expired years. The two early dates, 456 and ,486, of the 
Nausari and Kavi plates, however, presented difficulties 
which Kielhorn acknowledged in the foot-notes to his List 
of Northern Inscriptions. 7 

Three more Chedi dates containing the necessary data 
for verification were subsequently discovered and were cal¬ 
culated by Kielhorn before his death—viz. (1) the Sarnath 
fragmentary stone inscription of the time of Karna 8 dated 
‘ Sa[mvatsare 8] 10 Asvina such' 15 Ravau (corresponding, 
for the expired Kalachuri year 810, to Sunday the 4th 
October 1058) ; (2; Tahankapar (first plate) of Pamparaja 9 
dated l Sa,7hvata(t ) 965 Bhadrapada vadi 10 Mriga-riJcshe 
So[ma]-dine (corresponding, for the current Chedi year 
965, to Monday the 12tb August A D. 1213): and (3) 
Tahankapar (second) plate of Pamparaja 10 dated 1 Savkvat 

966. Isv(sva)ra~samvatsare K&rttilca-mdse CMtrd-ri{r)lcshe 

Ravi-dine Sury^o parage (corresponding, for the expired 
Chedi year 966, to Sunday the 5th October A. D. 1214). 
Besides, he found it necessary to change his reading and the 
corresponding Christian date in the case of one of the pre¬ 
viously known twelve Chedi dates, viz. (4) that of the She- 
orinarayaii image inscription which he now read as Kalachuri 

7. See p. 57 ft. n. 6 and 7. 

8. A. S* I. An. Rep. for 1906-7, p* 100. 

9. Ep. Ind ., VoL IX, pp. 129-330 

10. Ibid., Vol IX, p. 129. 
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samvatsare 118981 j Asvina-sudi\ 7 Soma-dine 11 from a photo¬ 
graph supplied by Dr, (then Mr.) D. ii. Bhaudarkar and 
found by calculation to correspond, for the current Chedi 
year 898, to Monday the 24th September A. D. 1145. 

Kielhorn’s final view that the epoch of the Chedi era 
is A. D, 247-248 was confirmed by these new dates • for 
while tffo of them (viz. 1 and 3) might have been taken as 
current jears with the epoch of A. D. 248-249, the other 
two (viz, 2 and 4) would have appeared irregular according 
to that epoch. The latter dates, again, showed that £ Kala- 
churi years, occasionally and exceptionally, are quoted as 
current years’. 12 

Since 1893 scholars have generally accepted Kielhorn’s 
conclusion that the Chedi era commenced on Asvina su. di 
1 (corresponding to the 5th September) in A. D. 248* 
Mr, Sh. B. Dikshit alone, differing from Kielhorn, has 
suggested that the Chedi. year might have commenced on 
the first tithi of the dark fortnight of the purnimanta 
Alvina. 13 

Since Kielhorn’s time as many as thirteen new dates of 
the Chedi era have come to light and though they have 
been calculated and the corresponding Christian dates have 
generally, been given by the scholars who have edited the 
records in which they occur, none has so far comprehensively 
dealt with them with a view to see how far they support or 
go against Kielhorn’s view regarding the epoch of the Chedi 
era and the beginning of the Chedi year. 

Having recently had to verify all the Chedi dates I have 
come to the conclusion that the epoch A- D. 247-248 finally 
fixed by Kielhorn is correct so far as it concerns the later 

11. IUcl; Vol. IX, p. 130. 

12. Tbid., Vol. IX, p. 130. 

] 3. See his BUtory of Indian Astronomy (Marathi) (first published in 1896 

Second Ed. p. 375, 
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Kalachuri dates ; but taking all these dates into consider¬ 
ation, I am convinced that with that epoch the Chedi year 
could not have commenced on Asvina su. di. 1 as held by 
Kielhorn. On the other hand some of the lately discovered 
dates go to show that the year must have begun on some 
day between Asvina su. di. 15 and Phalguna va . di 9 7. And 
since we do not know of a Hindu year beginning in any of 
the months from MargasTrsa to Phalguna as current in 
any of the provinces under the Kalachuris, 13ft I think it pro¬ 
bable that like the Southern Vikrama year, the Chedi year 
also commenced on Karttik su. di.. 1, especially because the 
era seems to have originated in Western India, where the 
Kfirttikgdi variety was the standard one. 

To prove my view I give below nine 14 out of the 
thirteen lately discovered Chedi dates together with their 
corresponding Christian dates according to the epoch of 
A. ')• 24 J 248. These dates are arranged below under two 
heads : A-Dates in expired years and B-Date in current year # 
As according to my view the Chedi era commenced on the 
purnimanta Karttika Su. di. 1 in A. D. 248 (corresponding 
to the expired Saka year 170), to convert a current Chedi 
year into an expired Chciitradi Saha year we have to add 169 
when the date falls in the bright fortnight of KSrttika or in 
any of the months from MargasTrsa to Phalguna and 170 

13(a). Albertmi mentions a year beginning in Margafiirsa, ^bnl from the 
account he gives of it, it seems to have been current in the north-west 
of India, from Multan to Sindh and Kanauj. (See Sachau’s tr- Vol. II, 
pp. 8-9.) 

14 . I omit the following four dates for the reason stated in each case:—(1) 
The Goharwa plates of Karnadeva, beGanie they mention no year of 
the Chedi era ; (2) the Khairha plates of Yagahkarna, beoauso the 
date is found to be irregular. (See the discussion about it in my 
article, ‘Some Kalaohuri Dates’ to be published .in the Woolner Com¬ 
memoration Volume) ; (3) the Ghotia pJatesiof Prithvideva II, be¬ 
cause the numerals of the date are evidently incorrect and (4) tae 
Amoda plates of Jajalladeva (II), because the last figure of the 
date is uncertain. 
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mall other cases. Similarly, to convert, an expired Chedi 
year into an expired Saka year we have to add 170 and 171 
respectively in the same circumstances 1,) , 

A —Dates in Expired Years. 

1. The Rewah stone inscription of the time of Karna (Bhan- 

darkar’s List No. 1236) (from an ink-impression 
* with me) Samvatsata ( ra) 812 sr i mat-Kama-pro Jcdsa 
(id) vyavaharanayci navama-samvatsare Magha- 
sudi 10 Guru i. e. the year 812, the ninth year of 
the administration established by Kama, the 10th 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Magha, a Thursday— 
The corresponding Christian date (for the expired 
Saka year 812 + 170 = 982; Thursday, the 4th 
January A. D. 1061 when the tenth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Magha ended 8 h. 10 m. after 
mean sunrise, 

2. The Sheorinarayan plates of Katnadeva II (Ind. Hist. 

Quart., Vol. IV, pp. 31 f.) Savhvatatt) 878 
Bhddra-sudi 5 Ravaii i. e. the year 878, the fifth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, a 
Sunday. The corresponding Christian date (for 
expired Saka year 878 + 171=1049) is Sunday, the 
14th August A. D. 1127. On that day the fifth 
tithi of the bright for (night of Bhadrapada ended 
8 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise. 

3. The Sarkho plates of Katnadeva II (Ep. Ind., V'oh 
XXII, pp, I59f.) Ten-ds(f)tfy - adhiksashta-vatsara- 
sate gate dine gllpateh Kartiihyam-aiha rohinibha-samaye 
reforested yama-fryejSrtmad-Ratna~naresvarasya sadasi 
jyotirvidam-agratab sarvva-grdsam-anusna-goli pravadatd 
ttrnna pratijftd-nadlxsi.e. the year SSO.Kgrttiks. Sn. di.15, 
Thursday with a total eclipse of the moon \\ hen she was in 

15, or the verification of dates I have used throughout g* K. pillay’* 
indispensable work l An Indian Ifyhemeris’, 



the constellation of RohinT. The corresponding Christian date 
for the expired Saka year (880+170 ==1050) is Thursday, 
the 8th November A. D. 1128. The moon was totally ecli¬ 
psed in the third quarter of the night. The nakscctra Ro¬ 
hinT commenced 13 h, 3.0 m. after mean sunrise on that 
day, 

4. The Xmoda plates (fii'st set) of PpthvTdeva II (Ind* 
ffi&t. Quart. , Vo. I, pp, 409££.) 1. 25 Ghaitre Soma-grahc 
sati., 1. 33, Samvat 900 i. e. the year 900, a lunar eclipse in 
the month of Caitra. The corresponding Christian date (for 
the expired Saka year 900 + 171 = 1071) is Friday, the 
25th Mardi-A.D. 1149. On that day there occurred a lunar 
eclipse visible at Ratanpur. 

5. The Amoda plates (second set) of PrfchvTdeva XI. 
(Jnd., Hist. Quart , Vol. I, pp. 412 f,) Samvat 905 Asvi 
(m)?ia-sudi 6 Bhaume e. the year 905, the sixth tithi of 
the bright fortnight of Asvina, a Tuesday. Tne con espond- 
ing Chirstinn date (for the expired Saka year 905 + 170 = 
1075) is Tuesday, the 14th September A.D. 1154. On that day 
the sixth tithi of the bright fortnightof Asvina commenced 1 
h. 15 m-after mean sunrise. With the Chedi year commen¬ 
cing on Asvina su, di. 1 in A. I). 248, this date should fall 
in A. D. 1152 if the Chedi year is taken as current, and in 
A. D, 1153 if it is taken as expired. But in A. D. 1152 
the tithi ended 7 h. 30 m. after mean._sunrise on Saturday 
the 6th September) and in A. D. 1153 it ended 7h. after 
(mean sunrise on Friday (the 25tji September). In either 
case it would have to be regarded as irregular. 

6. The Jubbulpore Kotwali plates of Jayasimha (Ep, 
Ind . Vol. XXI, pp. 91 f.) Samvat 918 Asvina sudi paurna - 
mas yam tithau Sani-dineTripur yarn Soma-grahane, i. <?.. 
the year 918, the fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Asvina, a Saturday, at TriputjT, a lunar eclipse. The corres¬ 
ponding Christian .date (for the expired Saka year 918 + 171 
=*1089) is Saturday, the 30th September A, D. 1167. On 
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that day the full moon tithi ended 13h. after mean sunrise 
and there was a lunar eclipse. With the Chedi era commen¬ 
cing on Asvina §u. di. 1 in A. D. 248, this date should fall 
in A. D. 1165 if the year is current and in A. D. 1166 if it 
is expired. But in A. D. 1165 the tiihi fell on Tuesday, the 
21st September and in A. D. 1166 it fell on Monday, (the 
10th October). Again, in neither year was there a lunar 
eclipse on the given tiihi* 

7. The Rewah plates of the time of Vijayasimha ( Ep . 
Ind<, Vol. XIX, pp. 265 f.) Samvat 944 BMdra[)ada-sudi 
1 1 Suhre L e. the year 944, the first tVhi of the bright 
fortnight of BhSdrapada, a Friday. The corresponding 
Christian date (for the expired Saka year 944 + 171*= 
1115) is Friday, the 30th July A. D. 1193. On that day 
the first tiihi of the* bright fortnight of Bhadrapada ended 
22h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

8. The Pendr&bandh plates of Prat&pamalla (Ep. Ind. : 
Vol. XXII, pp. 1 f.) 1. 26 Gramo Makara-samkrantau dat- 
tak sankalpa-purvakah; 1. 35 Samvata(t) 965 da PalasadcL- 
$amdva$'id-vi(tavi)jaya-Jcatake Mdgha-sudi 10 Man gala- 
dine . As it stands, the date is irregular., for in none of the 
years 1212-1215 was the tenth tit hi of the bright fortnight 
of M£gha connected with a Tuesday. If, however sudi is 
taken to be a mistake for vadi it corresponds (for the expired 
Saka year *965+170 = 1135, regularly to Tuesday, the 7th 
January A. D, 1214.) On that day the tenth tithi of the dark 
fortnight of the purnimUnta M&gha ended 10h.45 ,m. after 
mean sunrise. 


B. Date in Current Year. 

9. The Amoda plates of PythvTdeva ( Ep . Ind m » Vol XIX, 
pp, 78 f.) 11. 27-38-Gha ( Phd) Iguna-krsrta-saptanriydm 
Ravidine . 1.41 Ched-isasya Sam 831, i. e. the year 831, the 
seventh tithi of the dark fortnight of Ph&lguna a Sunday. 
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The corresponding date (for the expired Saka year 831 + 169 
*1000) is Sunday, the 27th January A. D. 1079, On that 
day the seventh tithi of the dark fortnight of the purni - 
mdnta Ph&lguna ended *7h. 30m. after mean sunrise. 
A careful examination of these nine dates will show that— 
(1) All these dates can be shown to be regular only according 
to the epoch of A. D. 247-218 finally fixed by Kielhorn; for 
though the dates 1-8 might also be explained as dates in 
current years with the epoch of A. D. 248-249, that epoch 
will not at all do for the date 9. 

This date, therefore, clearly proves the correctness 
of the epoch a. D. 247-248. There were only two such dates 
in current years 10 known to Kielhorn. 

(S)The dates 2 and 7 clearly show that with the epoch 
of a, d. 247-248 the Chedi year must have begun in some 
month later than BhSdrapada. There was only one date of 
this type 17 known to Kielhorn, which rendered his earlier view 
about the Chedi year commencing in BMdrapada impossible 
when he changed the epoch to a, d. 247-248 

(3) As seen above, an A$vinddi year with the epoch of 
a. D, 247-248 will not at all suit the dates 5 and 6. For 
them a year beginning in some month later than ASvina is re¬ 
quired. Now the date 9 shows that the Chedi year-must have 
commenced before Ph&lguna va. di. 7. The beginning of 
the Chedi year must, therefore, lie between A§vina su. di* 15 
(the tithi of the date 6) and PMIguna va. di, 7 the tithi of 
the date 9) . Though it is not yet possible to settle this 
question definitely. I think it probable that the era commen¬ 
ced on Karttika Su. di. 1 for the reasons already stated. 


16 See the dates 2 and 4 on pp. 545-46, above. 

17. The date of the Bewail copper-plat© inscription of KirtiYarman, Xnd. 
Ant. Vol XVII, pp. 219 and 224 f. 
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(4) Among ; the nine dates there are only two (viz., the 
dates 8 and 9) which fall in the dark fortnight, they corro¬ 
borate Kielhorn’s conclusion that the arrangement of fort¬ 
nights in the Chedi era was the purnimanta one, 

(5) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 
8; 1, which is in accordance with that observed in the case 
of the dates of other eras. 

A. Karttihadi year will also suit almost all the dates known 
to Kielhorn. The only dates that require to be specially 
considered here are those falling in Asvina. Only two such 
dates were known to Kielhorn, viz., (1) the date oi the SSr- 
nath fragmentary stone inscription of the time of Kariiadeva 
Saihvat scire 810 Asvina-sudi 15 Ravau , the corresponding 
Christian date being Sunday, the 4th October a® d. 1058;. and 
(2) the date of the Sheorinarayan image inscription -Kalo.churi 
Samvatsarell898HAsvina-sudi t 7 Soma-dine 9 the correspond¬ 
ing Christian date being Monday, the 24th September A. D. 
1145. Of these the former presents no difficulty. Only, it 
will now have to be considered as citing the current and not 
the expired year as was supposed by Kielhorn. In regard to 
the latter it may be noted that its reading has been a matter 
of controversy for a very long time. Sir R. Jenkins first pub¬ 
lished it in the Ash tic Researches, Vol. XV, p, 505 as Safa 
vat 898 1 Ashivin shudh saytamf* Cunningham in his Am S, 
R, Vol, IX gave it as in the Kalachuri Saohvat, in the year 
898 Asvin sudi Some on p. 86 and as 898 Asvina sudi 7, 
Monday on p. ill. Subsequently in his AS.R., Vol.XVII, 
plate XX, he published a photozincograph of ouly part of 
it which reads Kalachurih samvatsare 898 , He again re¬ 
ferred to it in his Indian Eras> p.6 where he remarked, ‘A fresh 
examination has shown the date to be Asvin su. di. 2 (and not 
Asvin su. di . 7.) Kielhorn at first accepted this last statement 
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of Cunningham and on calculation found that the date corres¬ 
ponded to Monday the 9tli September a. d. 1146, on which 
day the second tithi of the bright fortnight of Alvina ended 

21 h, 54 m, after mean sunrise. As he was then of opinion that 
the Chedi year wm Rhftdrapad&di and the era commenced 
in A. D, 249, he concluded that the year 898 of this date was 
a current year. Subsequently his article on the era in Fest- 
gruss an Roth he confirmed the aforementioned reading from a 
facsimile and gave the same corresponding date as before, 
but as he had then come to the conclusion that the Chedi era 
commenced on Alvina su, di, 1 of a s d. 248, he took the year 
of the date as expired. Dr. (then Mr.) D. R. Bhandarkar 
next stated in his notice of the inscription inP. R, A>S^ W 
/. for 1908-4 that the inscription was dated 898 Kalachuri 
era, Monday the 7th of the bright half of Alvina. From a 
photograph of the inscription supplied by him, Kielhorn also 
finally read the inscription as Kalachuriisarfivatsare || 898 || 
Asvina-sudi 7 Soma-di?ie and stated that it regularly corres¬ 
ponded for the current Kalachuri year 898, to Monday, the 
24th September a. d. 1145 when the 7th tithi of the bright 
half of Alvina ended 20h. 57 m, after mean sunrise* This 
date seemed to confirm Kielhorn’s opinion that the Chedi 
year began in Alvina, for it showed that the month of Alvina 
fell, in any case, in the beginning of that year. But the re¬ 
cent discovery of the dates 5 and 6 noticed above, which 
show that the Chedi year began in some month later than 
Alvina, has rendered the accuracy of the date of the Sheorin- 
ay&yan inscription open to question. There is, of course, no 
doubt about the reading of the date. I have satisfied myself 
that the reading finally adopted by Kielhorn is correct, 
but with that reading the date appears to be irregular ; for 
with the Chedi year commencing in some month later than 
Alvina, the 7th tithi of the bright half of Alvina would, in 
the current year 898^ fall on Saturday (the 14th September 
A. d. 1146) and in the expired Chedi year 898, on Friday 
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the 3rd October a. d. 1147.) In neither case was the tithi 
connected with n Monday. The question, therefore, arise 
whether we should take the Chedi era to be Aivinadi , on the 
authority of this date and treat the dates 5 and 6 as irregular 
or whether on the authority of these latter dates we should 
lake the Chedi year to have commenced in some month later 
than Asvina (probably in K&rttika.) I choose the latter course 
not only because a larger number of dates would, other wise ? 
appear irregular,but also because the evidence on which Kiel- 
horn relied for taking the Chedi year to be Aivinadi is, as 
shown below, questionable. As for the date of the Sheorinara- 
ya$ inscription, the conjecture may be hazarded that owing to 
the similarity in the Mgarl figures 2 and 7 of the twelfth 
century a. d. the writer or the engraver committed a mistake 
in recording the tithi and wrote or engraved 7 in place of 2 # 
The confusion in reading the figure of the tithi , which per¬ 
sisted for a long time, shows that such a mistake is not un¬ 
likely. The intended date Monday the 2nd tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Asvina regularly corresponds, for the current 
K&rttikadi Chedi year 898, to Monday the 9th September 
A. D. 1146. 

Let us next turn to the evidence on which Kiel horn 
relied for his view that the Chedi year commenced on Asvina 
su. di. 1. As stated above, he found the following state¬ 
ment in a - letter written by Colebrooke at Nagpur on the 
30th October 1799: ‘The new year begins here with the 
light fortnight of Afcvina, but opening in the midst of Durga’s 
festival, New Year’s Day is only celebrated on the 10th 
lunar day.’ Kielhorn took this usage as reminiscent of the 
Chedi year, for according to him the country round Nagpur 
was previously included in the Chedi kingdom. But Cole- 
brooke’s statement is dearly due to soipe misunderstanding. 
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He was appointed Resident at du* Court u£ the Bhonsla 
Raja of Nagpur and he stayed at Nagpur from the 18th 
March 1799 to the 19th May 1801. The statement referred 
to by Kielhorn occurs in the Journal of Occurrences at 
Nagpur , which Colebrooke privately kept and from which 
some extracts have been printed in the Life by his son, Sir 
T. JE. Colebrooke. As the context shows the statement 
in question refers to the festival of Durga which is to this 
day celebrated with great eclat not only in the Central 
Provinces, but in other parts of India also. In the MahS- 
rSstra the DasarS or the Vijayc-daicimi , as the 10th day of 
the festival is called, was celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour during the Maratha rule, as marking the end of 
the monsoon and the commencement of the season for 
military operations. Under the date 30th October 1799, 
Colebrooke gives in the Journal a graphic description of the 
DasarS festival which he attended at the Raja’s invitation. 
He seems to have thought that the festival marked the 
beginning of the new year, but he was clearly mistaken in 
this. 18 The era current in the country round Nagpur during 
the 18th century was the so-called Salivaharia or Saka era. 
That the Saka year did not then begin in A§vina even at 
Nagpur there can be no possible doubt. Dates of contem¬ 
porary statepapers cannot, unfortunately, be cited to prove 
this, for the Bhonslas, like other Maratha chiefs, almost 
invariably, used the Muhommadan year in dating their 
records. But if proof is needed, it would be furnished by the 


18. In a note added to the statement the Editor of the Life of Colebrooke 
(p. 163) remarks, ‘it would appear too from a passage in Niebuhr’s 
travels that the,reckoning in use at Nagpur was followed in Bombay 
and Gujerat at the time of the traveller’s visit. The year is said by 
him to begin with the month of KarttiJca : evidently referring to the 
Autumnal Equinox ’ The Editor is. - here evidently confounding the 
Durga festival in ..4ft nm with the Divcili festival in Katttifa , 
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following date 10 which occurs in two Marathi letters written 
evidentiv at Nagpur by Raghoji II, the Bhonsla Baja 
of Nagpur and his brother, Khantjojl alias ChimnajT 
Bapu to record a mutual agreement— Sake 1701 
VikcLri nama samatsare miti Asvina bahula panchami 
Bhrgu-vasare . This date corresponds, for the amdnta 
Asvina, regularly to Friday the 29th October A. D. 1779. 
The cyclic year for the Chaitradi Saka year 1701 was Vikdrin 
according to the southern limi-solar system. This date 
clearly shows that the era current in Nagpur in the time of 
Colebrooke was the Saka era, its months were amdnta and 
the year commenced in Ghaitra and not in Asvina . 

Even supposing that in Colebrooke’s time the year 
began at Mag pur in the month of Asvina, it can have no 
bearing on the question of the commencement of the Chedi 
year for the simple reason that the country round Nagpur 
was probably never under the rule of -the Kalachuris. 20 No 
inscriptions dated in the Chedi era have been found in the 
Marathi-speaking districts of the Central Provinces and Berar 
These districts which were evidently comprised in the three 
Maharajas mentioned in the Aihoje inscription of Pula- 
kesin II were successively under the Early Chalukyas, the 
Rai^rakutas, the Paramars, .the Later Oalukyas and the 
Yadavas but never under the Kalachuris of Tripuri or of 
Ratanpuiv In the present Central Provinces the use of 
that era was confined to the Chattisgarh and the northern 
Hindi- speaking districts. 


19- See Aitihusika Patra-vyavahara (Historical Documents) (Marathi 
published in 1933), pp. 147—48. 

20, Some parts of Berar may have been under the Early Kalaclmri king 
Krishoaraja, as a hoard of his coins was found at Dhsmori near 
Amraoti in Berar, but these coins were used by other dynastiei 
also. 



Kielliorn’s view that the territory round Nagptir tvas 
once included in the Checli kingdom was evidently due to 
his wrong identification of the kings Simhana and and Rama- 
chandra mentioned in the Rarntek Lakshmana Temple in¬ 
scription with the homonymous kings of the Raipur branch 
of the folachuri dynasty. 21 The inscription is fragmen¬ 
tary and has not been edited so far. Kielhorn’s knowledge 
of the kings mentioned in it was derived from a faint rub¬ 
bing which he obained from Fleet. My examination of the 
inscription has convinced me that it belongs to the Yadava 
(and not the Kalachuri) dynasty; for 1.4 of it names the 
royal family as Yadavo variisah. The kings Simhana and 
Ramachandra mentioned in 11. 14 and ID are evidently the 
well-known kings of the Yadava dynasty. 22 That the 
rule of the Yadavas extended in the east as far as LafijI in 
the Balaguat district, about 100 miles .-, north by east of 
Nagpur is clear from a fragmentary stone inscription of the 
dynasty, found at Laxij i, 23 which has now been deposited in 
the Central Museum, Ngapur. 


21. Kiolhorn has iucidently mentioned this identification at the end of 
liis article on the Khal&ri stone inscription of Haribrahamadeva of 
the (Vikrama) year 1470, Ep. Inch II, p. 230. 

22. The late Rai Bahadur Hiralal also following Kielhorn at first thought 
that the princes mentioned in the Ramtek Lakshmana temple inscrip¬ 
tion belonged to the Haihaya dynasty, nut he has not asserted that 
view in the second ed. of his Inscriptions in C P. and Berar , p. 3. 
That those princes were of the Yadava dynasty is clear also from the 
fact that the first eight lines of the inscription, though much damaged 
speak of the victories of these princes over Rudra, Andhra, Chola and 
Gurjarendra- It is clear that we have here references to the brilliant 
exploits of the Yadava kings, Jaitugi and Singhafca* The petty kings* 
of the Raipur oranch of the Haihaya dynasty who ruled in the 
fifteenth century A. I). are not known t -have distinguished them-' 
selves in this way. 

23 Bee Hiralel’s Inscriptions in C. P. Berar. (Second Ld.) p« 20 • 
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There is thus not an iota of evidence to prove that the 
Chedi era was current in the Nagpur District nor to show 
that the Chedi year there commenced in Asvina. On the 
other hand, the testimony of some of the recently discovered 
Chedi dates renders it probable that the Chedi year commen¬ 
ced on Karttika su. di. 1 (the 6th October) in A. D. 248. 



THE TRIBULATIONS OF INDIA 
[A hitherto neglected source of Aurangzeb’s history] 

By Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar , Junagadh 

Among the rulers of India Aurangzeb is the only 
monarch of whom a great deal of historical literature has 
been brought into existence in different languages at 
different times. Many sources of the Emperor’s history 
have been unearthed and brought to light in our own times, 
and still many more are awaiting publication. In this 
connection it would be interesting to know that a Persian 
Mathnawi named jia i—, or 1 Troubles of India’, deal¬ 
ing with the c Wars of Succession between Aurangzeb and 
his brothers \ has been preserved in manuscripts and even 
in a printed edition; and as far as my knowledge goes, it 
has never been utilized by the contemporary chroniclers, 
nor does it find a place in the modern bibliographies of 
Aurangzeb’s history . 1 

The Manuscripts 

Manuscripts of this Mathnawi are rarely found' in the 
libraries of India and Europe. There is a manuscript of a 
later date in the library of the British Museum , Ad, 2623 $. 
It has been noticed by Riu in his catalogue . 2 Measuring 
I o /; X 5 i" the MS. comprises 6 folios or 120 pages, every 
page containing 18 couplets. Written in Nesta’liq 
character the MS. belongs to the 18 th century. India Office 
possesses another MS. in its library. An incomplete MS. 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Besides 
these two complete and one incomplete MSS., a fourth 
MS. of earlier date has lately been acquired by a friend of 
mine 3 and it is proposed to notice the same and to examine 

1 Sarkar’s Aurangzeb and Najib Ashraf’s Urdu introduction to the latest 
edition of Aurangzeb’s Letters contain stich bibliographies. 

a Catalogue of the Persian MS. in the British Museum, vol. II, pp. 689-690. 

3 Mr. A.D. Pathan (Alig.), Superintendent, Madrasatul Mu’alla, Junagadh. 
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its contents in the present article 1 . At the same time it is 
rather strange to find that while very few copies of both 
are available in manuscript, two printed copies of it exist 
in India, the one is preserved in the Asifiyyah Library of 
Hyderabad, in the Persian History Section, No. 905 , dated 
1300 A.H. The author’s name is given in the catalogue 
as * Bihishti Shirazi \ 2 The other copy dated A.D. 1883 
exists in the Public Library at Lahore, which is probably a 
copy of the same printed edition, as the date 1300 A.H. 
synchronises with the A.D. 1883 . 

Our Manuscripts 

This small volume comprises 174 pages and measures 
8 " X 5 ". There are 15 couplets on every page. The couplets 
or verses number 2 , 570 . Every page is ruled in black and 
red lines. The headings are all written in red ink. The 
MS. is written in Nestadiq character and the writings are 
clear and beautiful. Some corrections have been made 
here and there, which are shown on the margins in a 
different hand. Probably some reader might have .collated 
the MS. with another copy and noted down the variants* 
At the end of each page a catchword is supplied for 
reference to the next page, but there is no pagination. The 
name of the book does not appear on the title page which 
is blank, but it occurs in the last couplet which runs as 
follows:— 

The 4ate of transcription and the name of the scribe 
are recorded at the end of the book in the following 
postscript:— 

3 l**“"*t ) O'***, X> - 

— i^Sjs^ib 1 • ^ v aJLaj 11 — L— 

(i.e. Written by Muhammad Husain, on the 28 th 
Rajab 1091 A. H.). 

1 It would be a vain attempt to enquire for MS. copies as the catalogues of 
almost all the important libraries of India and Europe have been thoroughly 
searched for. 

3 Fihrist-i-Kutubkhan-i-Asifiyya, Vol I.p. 252. 
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Date of Composition 

The date of composition is nowhere given in the 
book, but it can be accurately fixed between 1068 and 1069 
A. H., as we shall observe later on. Thus it is obvious 
that the present MS. was written only 28 years after 
the composition of the book. At the end the words 
4 43 <^1 ” appear on the margin, which shows 

that the MS. was in possession of one Dulah Rai, a learned 
Brahma-Kshatriya of the Desai family of Junagadh, who 
flourished over a century and a half ago. 

The Author 

Very little is known about the author of this book 
except his nom-de-plume 1 Bihishti ’ which occurs in the 
following verses:— 

( I ) 

( r ) Sij> j I 

( r ) j*b«) 

Nor do we find his name mentioned in the biographies 
of the Persian poets. From the printed edition we come 
to know that he belonged to Shiraz and was a Perisan by 
birth. As to his being a follower. of- Shiite School and a 
believer in the twelve Imams we are informed in the 
following couplets :— 

Jrff* 1/ ^ ; <J°5 1; ^ \ W ^1; 

j)j [ i d'*> J b*« \jsc * yu. lid 

From the following verses the author appears to have 
been a court poet of the Mughal prince Murad Bakhsh for 
whom he used to compose panegyrics. He says 

y 3 j) is* 

pjAuxi lh * j*^i| d\j* 

From the words 4 (J U ix****~ or appreciation of 

beauties we conclude that the poet used to compose Odes 
or Ghazals, a popular theme of all the Persian poets. This 
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is supported by the fact that he also left his ‘ Kulliyat * or 
poetical works, a copy of which exists in manuscript in the 
Edinburgh Library. 

The author, being a protegee of Murad, is eloquent in 
the praise of the latter—his master—whom he names as 
* Murad-i-Jahan’ (desire of the world), sometimes ‘Murad-i- 
Du’alam J (desire of both the worlds), as for instance :— 

9 p ^ 

^ <J ^ j 

In the prologue he has devoted a special chapter to 
Murad, as is generally the case with the Mathnawi writers 
to praise the ruling princes of the time. But the poet, like 
his other confreres indulges in undue appreciation of the 
prince ; as for instance, we are told for the first time only 
about the religiosity of Murad in the following couplets:— 

«L-3» cecils j djl/ 

j-** Cl. ji jjj * C— 

This is hardly supported by history which on the 
contrary informs us. that Murad was of soldierly nature and 
a man of haughty temperament. He was a pleasure-seeker 
mostly passing his time in unlawful indulgences. Hence 
there is no justification in saying that he was a staunch 
follower of the Prophet’s Sunnah and acted in every matter 
according to* the dictates of Shariat. 

The author says he wrote within a decade (of years) 
several books on his master and the present Mathnawi is 
not his first literary production :— 

jdf *—*£*-** f* 

The author claims to be an eye-witness to all the wars 
and events that came to pass between the sons of Shah 
Jehan during the fraternal contest for the throne of Delhi, 
and while comparing his narrative with the great Persian 
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Epic Shah Namah, he boasts over Firdawsi who was not an 
eye-witness to the wars and deeds of his heroes. He writes:— 

^ j jij JLm 

^UJI Jlsr * SsXJd U 

|*1 ^jUw.s| j * &*£ \j l If'-ojj 

There are certain allusions in the book which refer to 
the author’s stay in Gujarat. It is certain that he was a 
court poet of Murad who was, as is well-known, at that 
time in Ahmedabad where he had celebrated his coronation 
assuming the title of Murawwijuddin. Referring to a 
prediction made by Khwaja Nasiruddin Tusi, the author 
says that he received such and such news from the pilgrims 
who went from Gujarat to Mecca and had recently returned 
therefrom. From both the facts it can be inferred that if 
not living there permanently, his sojourn at Ahmedabad 
must have been at least for a period during which his 
master was staying there. 

Date of Co?nposition of the Book 

No date of composition has been given in the text but 
from certain historical facts narrated therein, it can be 
deduced that the book was composed between 1068 and 
1070 A. H. ; firstly because it does not make any mention 
of Murad’s death except his imprisonment in the Gwalior 
fort, which took place on 4 th Shawwal 1068 A.H., and 
secondly at the end it contains an account of the arrest and 
execution of Dara which happened on 21 st Zilhajj 1069 
A. H. These facts clearly establish that the book was 
composed between 1068 and 1070 A.H., long before the 
death of Murad and soon after Dara’s execution. 

List of Contents 

From the different headings in the present MS. the 
table of contents is prepared and given below : 

I. A hymn to God and the praise of the Prophet. 

IT An appreciation of the Emperor of the World 
(i.e. Murad). 
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III. In praise of Shah Jahan and division of the pro¬ 

vinces among his four sons. 

IV. Shah Jahan’s illness. 

V. Dara preparing for war against Shuja and send¬ 
ing his son to Bengal to fight with the latter. 

VI. A story by way of illustration. 

VII. Murad receiving information of Shah Jahan’s 
illness and slaying his Wazir Ali Naqi. 

VIII. Siege and capture of the fortress of the port of 
Surat and plunder of great wealth and riches 
through the tactics of Shahbaz. 

IX. Murad celebrating his coronation in the province 
of Gujarat. 

X. Dara sending his son Sulaiman Shikoh against 
Shuja; victorious return of the former for the 
first time. 

XI. Murad leading his forces from Ahmedabad to 
Ujjain and coming across Aurangzeb on the 
way. 

XII. Murad and Aurangzeb meeting together. 

XIII. Aurangzeb and Murad leading attack against the 

Maharaja (Jaswantsingh), and defeat of the 
latter. 

XIV. Botli the princes leading their armies en route 

Samogarh to Akbarabad. 

XV. Aurangzeb and Murad gaining victory over Dara 
and flight of the latter. 

XVI. Capture of Agra Fort and Murad taken prisoner 
by Aurangzeb. 

XVII. Dara’s flight from Lahore on account of the 
deceitful letters received by his officers. 

XVIII. Shuja’s flight, Aurangzeb’s victory and demobili¬ 
sation of the army. 
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XIX. Dara marching from Ahmedabad to Ajmere as 
planned by the Maharaja, consequently his 
defeat, his flight third time, his arrest by Jiwan 
the Zamindar of Lahore and finally his 
execution. 

Under the above captions the author has divided the 
contents of his book and it is to be noticed that he has not 
exercised his power of poetical imagination or exaggeration 
in describing the events. 

Historical Value of the Book 

The author being a contemporary writer his informa¬ 
tion is partly based on his personal knowledge and partly 
on the reports and news he received through different 
sources. As far as the fraternal wars are concerned, his 
work deserves consideration in relation to other chronicles 
of the period. Although most of the events described in 
the book are corroborated by the chronicles of later date, 
yet the author’s general claim as to his being an eye¬ 
witness to all the wars between the brothers cannot be 
admitted. It is true that he was attached to Murad’s court 
and as such he might have witnessed the events in which 
his master took part, but how could he be expected to have 
been present at all the events that took place in other parts 
of the country ? It is but natural that he might have 
gathered such information either from the news agents 
(Parcha-Nawis) or from the popular rumours. - Neverthe¬ 
less the author’s narrative is mostly accurate in collabora¬ 
tion with other authentic accounts. 

The Author's Opinion about Aurangzeb 

Although the author was a servant and an adherent of 
Murad, and as such he is naturally expected to adopt 
an antagonistic attitude towards Aurangzeb, yet throughout 
the book he has refrained very carefully from pronouncing 
his opinion against the prince. While speaking of Shah 
Jahan’s division of the-provinces among his four sons, the 
author draws an analogy between them and the four 
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Righteous Caliphs of the early Islamic period. He 
says:— 

^*^3l yt**' u^ej- * (*£»•• j ^«—al>- 

ishfr- )j U) 

U^-J ViJ jjU 

^ Us*- hl^p-*" d Uic * S-^Jj 

u^«XA & * i d Lc * 1 jfj j) Oj^c d Ual,w j 

It is worthy of note that Aurangzeb is compared with 
Uthman the third Caliph, which betrays the mental 
attitude of our Shi’ite author towards the prince, while he 
compares his patron Murad with ’Ali the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, giving him preference over others and thus 
paying his homage to the sanctimonious Imam. However 
the comparison is incongruous and inapposite and the 
author seems to have concealed his prejudice and religious 
rancour against Aurangzeb beneath this garb. At certain 
places in the book he casts his aspersions against the 
prince but he is so cautious and guarded as to put the 
words in the mouths of others. We come across a single 
line in the book in which he has openly censured 
Aurangzeb for bribing Allahwardi Khan, the general 
of Shuja, for making him his partisan :— 

-5 (-^***9 jiSl jck- 

Notwkhstanding this he admires the foresight and 
practical wisdom of Aurangzeb. He pays a tribute to the 
prince when he says:— 

*31 j] $ &L. s* l s t lj . 1 i*** j j 

Likewise the author while dwelling on the imprison¬ 
ment of Murad and comparing him with Aurangzeb, obser¬ 
ves that a ruler having had several enemies around him is 
justified when he is forced to employ strategic tactics * 

^1 t yjS 1 j sS \j 

1 j& jl sL«Ss *d\j 
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j * S\j'< ^liaL.aj lU)L« & T <xi 

VJi^-usl^i ji j%^c j j&)b*j * V» * »>A1 <Aj •*»j <fc£" i^ImiJ l*Xj 


While speaking of the country running desolate from 
the river Attak to the Deccan after the arrest of Murad, the 
author’s observation regarding Aurangzeb is significant:— 

i J**l }-*** ^ 

t X>'2j Slyi j * 5jL»HOb I 

Although the author has evinced great solicitude for 
his master on account of his personal attachment with the 
latter and has lavishly praised him for his bounty, bravery 
and manly courage, yet he does not think him worthy and 
capable of being a ruler and an administrator. In this 
respect he entertains a very high opinion about Aurangzeb. 


Aurangzeb sends a message to Murad inviting him to 
fight a decisive battle with Jaswant Singh, the partisan of 
Dara, and promises him on Dara’s defeat the possession of 
the vast Indian Empire. On receiving the message Murad 
proceeds from Ahmedabad, building castles in the air and 
thinking that after Dara’s overthrow he will ascend the 
throne of Delhi:— 

^ItS^yy 1 J> * <X3Ij yc*. <xOj} 

Here the author like a real statesman remarks :— 

{j^ && * 1 U 

1 j .S # &}Lc ^^\X3 iSj I *- **^-OS ^j£y»- JCtv- 

He strikes a note of alarm at the incapability and 
corruption of the low-bred ministers and mean officers in 
Murad’s camp :— 

f^- 5 J**® 

y^y 

Although Murad is eulogised by the poet for leading 
invasion against Jagat Singh and for his expeditions to 
Balkh and Badakhshan, yet he is not considered worthy of 
ascending the ‘ golden throne ’ and wearing the ‘ Imperial 
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Crown \ He is censured for his impolitic move in 
strengthening the hands of his rival Aurangzeb :— 

Ai- ^ <—filoJ (_)>&£ b ^C-l ^ 

o-i ; UA* ; K ^ * y.*LL j& e^JL; 

^15 Jf$ cA*t * 

^5 i_£L ^ifc) * ^3/***- ^ 

The author has narrated some incidents in the 
Mathnawi which are not found in other historical accounts. 
As for instance he writes that:— 

1. When Dara was arrested at Lahore, his daughter 
fell on her knees before Malik Jiw-an, imploring him to 
release her father, but the impudent wretch paying no 
heed to her entreaties gave a slap on her tender face. 

2 . At the time of Dara’s execution his murderers 
offered him a cup of poison which he refused to drink. 

3 . On the fourth day after his coronation Aurangzeb 
appeared on the balcony of the Palace and ordered his 
Bakhshies or paymasters to dismiss all the old servants 
from the army and to recruit new ones: — 


•ty* j' 



j*Uac b 


* |%L J ji f*- J* 

^/4. J A.5 

j) A J 

* <X4>^ Ai As>- .Ajb 


By the old servants the men of the armies of Shah 
Jahan, Dara and Murad are meant:— 

jy? j * j 

How this dismissal created a commotion among the 
people and thousands of men were deprived of their daily 
bread, we are told in the following lines :— 

C^s>-LfcW |*Li ^-*i jm£ j*t 1/ 

j \jt tjVjt ^ j cfeji 

*L-#w b ^b^o j 
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Subsequently the author praying that God may grant 
justice and generosity to Aurangzeb so that the people 
may live in peace, reproves the Emperor £or his love of 
wealth and riches and proposes to remain himself as 
silent spectator, without uttering a word, watching the 
trend of events. 

j) JT * JJ J 1 * j* \j ^Ic-Z 

&$ 1*-’^ !j»-Lo ^1 j\ 

This incident is related at a time when Murad was a 
prisoner at Gwalior, Shuja had fled away, and Dara had 
already met his tragic fate, and all the servants in their 
armies were gathered together in the camp of Aurangzeb. 
The authenticity of this story can be questioned inasmuch 
as it is not corroborated by any historical account of this 
period. However, believing it to be literally true, it 
cannot be considered an unwise step on the part of the 
Emperor to drive away the partisans and adherents of his 
rivals, and therefore professed enemies, in order to gurad 
himself against the dire consequences that might ensue in 
future. In fact this diplomatic move of the Emperor must 
elicit an appreciation of his political sagacity and farsight¬ 
edness with which he was naturally gifted. 

In conclusion, we may observe that this Mathnawi can 
be utilized with some advantage to know the details of the 
Wars of Succession, which to a great extent are based on 
the personal observations of the author. It may be taken 
as a contemporary contribution, and an addition to the early 
sources of the history of Aurangzeb which has not been 
brought to light. 


Translation of the Persian Couplets 

I. With the encouragement of my friends I named 
this book The Tribulations of India, 
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II. O God ! ‘ Bihishti ’ is Thy eulogiser, a weak 
blade of grass from Thy garden. 

If ‘ Bihishti * were to speak of His attributes, he 
should have his tongue made of steel. 

‘ Bihishti T in praise of the Imam of the time, 
concluded his speech like a master-poet. 

III. ’Ali the friend (of God) and a guide to the saints, 
the heir of the Prophet and intercessor to God. 

O God ! in lieu of the praise of the twelve Imams, 
make the tree of my speech fruitful. 

IV. O God! do not grant me leisure for singing in 
praise of the beauties, a fruitless task which bothers me. 

As I have got a patron like Murad, his kindliness 
has made me his panegyrist. 

V. In the house of the world-conquering Timur none 
has come up like Murad. 

VI. Abstaining from sins and engaged in prayers is 
the King of the World and the Faith. 

His heart is a blossom from the garden of mysti¬ 
cism, a quality hardly possessed by any other king. 

Day and night acting according to the ordinances 
of the Prophet. The Shariat (the common law of Islam) is 
always his guiding star. 

Shariat has so much come into vogue in his. time 
that it is taking tribute from the false faiths. 

VII. About the memoirs of that ‘resort of the 
righteous ’ (i.e. Murad) I have narrated several episodes 
during a decade, .and now I am contemplating to . compose 
another book and to write about the turbulance of the 
world. 

VIII. The sweet-tongued Firdawsi (may peace be on 
him) has described the wars in his Shah Namah during 
thirty years without being himself an eye-witness to them, 
and (yet) he has stringed diamonds together instead of 
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pearls. (But) I have myseli witnessed all these wars and 
not that I learnt them as hearsay from other people. 

IX. By the grace of God he has four sons like the 
four companions of the Prophet. 

The all-powerful Dara is worthy of the throne like 
Abu Bakr the truthful. 

On the model of Faruq is Sultan Shuja whose 
reason is a brilliant ray from the sun of al-Faruq. 

In the same way the Prince Aurangzeb is aii- 
shyness and fortitude like Uthman. 

In Sultan Murad the pomp and glory of Haider 
(Ali) is manifest. 

X. Most of the conquests of Aurangzeb were 
through treason and strategy. 

XI. By that wisdom and policy with which God hath 
gifted Aurangzeb from his very boyhood. 

XII. A King who has several enemies to encounter 
may deal with them treacherously. 

The son of a King is fit to rule only if he is 
thoroughly conversant with the art of government. 

No man, like Sultan Murad, is un-mindful of his 
tragic fate. 

In the same way, when Rustam had not the 
valour, Alexander gained victory over him. 

XI'II. But hereafter the good intention of the Emperor 
(Aurangzeb) might transform the world into the 'happiest 
land. 

When the intention of a king is best, grass can 
grow from steel like its substance. 

XIV. Thinking that after Dara’s defeat he will ascend 
the throne of Delhi. 

XV. But in spite of his wisdom he never thought that 
nobody can achieve success without undergoing trouble. 

A poor wretch hath well said that 1 there is a 
different way for carrying out every task 
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XVI. The inkstand and pen are possessed by the minis¬ 
ters, and justice, diplomacy, and militia by the kings. 

But when the ministers are low people, the rights 
of the rulers are all set at naught. The same was the case 
with Murad, which has become the topic of every assem¬ 
blage. 

XVII. Eventually through divine grace he (Murad) 
became the ruler of Ahmedabad. 

But the wise and reasonable Emperor, who was 
benevolent to the people, could not remember this popular 
adage that: ‘ it is not the business of a shepherd to look 
after the lion.’ 

From amongst the sons whoever is favoured 
by fortune, is fit for the throne and the golden crown. 

It is against the Imperial policy that the claimant 
of the empire should become strong. 

XVIII. When the fourth day elapsed after the 
coronation, the faces of the soldiery grew dark like ebony. 

And when he (Aurangzeb) appeared in the public 
view, he ordered his paymasters to enlist a new army and, 
like the moon, to dispense with the old one. 

XIX. As many soldiers as there may be of the armies 
of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, as well as that of the 
valiant Murad, all should be dismissed from service. 

XX. Many of them were dismissed from service and 
their bright morning was turned into a dark evening. In 
his (Aurangzeb’s) reign thousands and thousands sat un¬ 
employed and worrying. 

None from the sons of Sahib-i-Qiran (i.e. Shah 
Jahan) -was so * kind * to the army ! 

XXI. May God grant him (sense of) justice and genero¬ 
sity, so that people may live in peace. 

A King who has got love of gold in his heart, is 
anxious to acquire more and more wealth and riches day- 
by-day. 

I should keep quiet over the matter and observe 
That happens in the end. 



SHAHJI AND HIS ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE CARNATIC. 
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I. His military career 

Shahji, the father of Shivaji, spent the greater part of 
his later life in the Carnatic, though the Maratha Bokhara 
do not give us much information about his doings therein. 
Shahji in fact was the real founder of revived Hindu domin¬ 
ion in South India, particularly in the Mysore region and 
in the Lower Carnatic including Tanjore. He might be 
said to have become the champion of the Hindu cause in 
South India, though, officially and technically, he was only a 
general of Bijapur and a representative of Muhammadan 
rule. A short review of his activities in South India will 
reveal to the student, the scope and the significance of his 
achievement in the cause of Hindu revival. Eand'ulla Khan 

» 

Rustam Zaman, a general of Bijapur was sent by the Sultan 
of Bijapur, Muhammad Adil Shah (1627-1656 A. D.), along 
with Shihji, at the invitation of Kenge Hanuma of Basava- 
patan, an enemy of VXrabhadra Kayak of Ikkeri (1637-33), 
against the latter and made] him fly away to his fort at 
Kavauldrug, leaving his capital to be occupied by the 
Muhammadans. The Nayak himself was forced to give up 
half his kingdom and a very large amount of ransom. Two 
years liter, when the Nayak refused to pay the balance of 
the stipulated indemnity, he was once again attacked and 
beaten by the Bijapur forces but restored to his princi¬ 
pality through the intervention of Shahji. In this expedi¬ 
tion, the Nayak of Sira was defeated and killed treacherously 
by Afzal Khan, one of the Bijapur generals, in the course 
of an attempted negotiation ; and Sira was handed over to 
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the traitor, Kenge Hanuma. Kempe Gowda, the chief 
o£ Bangalore, was also threatend into submission; and Banga¬ 
lore was placed under Shahji as its governor. Shahji had 
been promised a jaghir in the territories to he conquered 
and thus became the ruler of Bangalore in 1638, while 
Kerape Gowda retired to Savandurga. Then Shahji sub¬ 
dued Kantirava Narasaraja U<Jayar (1639-59), the chief of 
Seringapatam, but left him in possession of his fort and 
territories south of the Kaveri, after taking an indemnity. 
According to the Shiva Bharat f the Nayaks of Madura and 
Kaveripatam were also won over to the Bijapur side now. 
In the third Bijapurian expedition of 1639, the traitor, 
Kenge Kayak, was himself attacked in his fort of Basava- 
pa tan in the course of the siege of which, Shahji again 
distinguished himself and earned the laurels of victory 
along with Afzal Khan. The capture of Basavapatan was 
followed by the conquest of other forts like Chikkanayakan- 
halli, Belur, Tumkur and Balapur. Sivappa Navak, the 
successor of V'irabhadra, who ruled from 1646 to 1660, con- 
trived to recapture Ikkeri from the Bijapur. commander and 
strongly fortify it. Indeed, Sivappa had become a very 
powerful general even before his accession ; and a strong 
Bijapuri expedition was sent into the Carnatic for his sup¬ 
pression. Shahji Raja contrived to secure a confederacy of 
the local Nayaks and of several Maratha and Muslim chiefs 
in support r of the invaders, and brought about a series of 
triumphs for Bijapur. In the course of the expedition of 
the Khnn-i-Khanan (Muzaffar-ud-din) in 1644-46 and of 
Nawab Mustafa Khan in the years 1646-48, Shahji contri¬ 
ved to gain further honours for himself. The campaign of 
1644 was the outcome of an alliance between Bijapur and 
SrT Ranga Rayal of Yellore who was opposed by a 
powerful combination of the Goiconda Sultan and his own 
ministers and Nayak feudatories. In the latter campaign 
led by the Bijkpur Vazir, Mustafa Khan, he organised a 
combination of the Ngyakas of Gingi, Madura and Tanjore 
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and also those of Harpanahalli and Ikkeri against the deter¬ 
mined opposition of Sriranga Rayal, He fought in January 
1616 against Jayadeva, the Raja of Kaveripatam and forced 
him to take refuge in Krishnadurg and compelled the Raya 
to take to flight. Subsequently, the Bijapur army annexed 
a large part of the Baramahal and proceeded against 
Vellore, under the walls of which a terrible battle was 
fought, in which the slaughter on the Hindu side was very 
great and Shahji commanded the right wing of the victori¬ 
ous army. Then followed an investment of the fort of 
Vellore and the submission of the Rayal who paid a large 
indemnity in gold and gave 150 elephants. Shahji. and a 
Muhammadan colleague were left in charge of the govern¬ 
ment of the conquered territories. The Golconda forces 
also jointed in this campaign, which is detailed below. The 
high titles of Maharaj and Farzand were conferred upon 
Shahji who helped in the capture of forts in the Changamma 
Pass. His achievements are not fully chronicled in the 
Muhammad Ncimah , written by Zakur, a protege of Mustafa 
Khanj one of his chief enemies at the Bijapur court (B. D. 
Verma— History in Muhammad Ncimah), Shahji was, by 
this time, governor of all the conquests below the Ghats, call¬ 
ed/ Karnatak Bijapur Balaghat, He resided at Bangalore 
and also occasionally at Kolar and Dodballapur. Under his 
rule, the Bijapur officials took charge of the chief cities which 
they captured; and the chiefs who w r ere restored, were trans¬ 
ferred to the less productive parts of their previous terri¬ 
tories. ct This resulted in bringing under cultivation and 
attracting population to the more neglected tracts of the 
country. Thus Basavapalan and its possessions being re¬ 
tained, Tarikere was given to the palegar; Bangalore was 
taken, but Magadi left to Kempe Gauda ; similarly Hoskote 
was taken and Auekal granted ; Kolar was taken and 
Punganur granted ; Sira was taken and Ratnagiri granted * 
{Mysore Gazeteer , Revised edition, Vol. IIj Part IV, P**£ e 
2,428). 
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The campaign against Vellore ran the following course. 
At that time, Golconda had contrived to annex a good pa^fc 
of the Carnatic on the eastern side, from Masulipatam on 
the coast down to the neighbourhood of Madras. The con¬ 
tracted power of the Rayal of Vellore was thus hemmed in 
on both sides by its two old enemies, Bijapur and Golconda. 
Udayagiri was captured by the Golconda forces in 1646 
English Factories in India —Vol. 1646*50, page xxv and 
pp. 24-25) and the Dutch Pulicat a little later- The 
internal dissensions that now beset the disintegrating king¬ 
dom of the Kayas were worsened by the infectious treachery 
of the brothers, Damarla Venkatadri and Ayyappa who 
called in the aid of Golconda ; and this treachery was copied 
by Tirumala Kayak of Madura, who seduced the Kayaks of 
Tanjore and Gingi also to his side. Though the Kayak of 
Tanjore went back to his loyalty, Tirumala. K§yak ultimately 
brought about the break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire by his 
course of conduct. By 1645, Amir Jumla, the general of the 
Golconda forces, had successfully penetrated the country.: as 
far as Vellore, advancing by way of Ongole, Kellore and 
Chittoor. At the same time, the Bijapur forces also con¬ 
verged on Vellore. The combined armies laid seige. to 
Vellore about the beginning of 1645 A.. D, SrirangaKayal 
had to flee for his life, leaving the defence to one Mallayya 
who proved treacherous and surrendered the fort to Mir 
Jumla upon composition for himself and all his people 
Sriranga then sought the help of Sivappa Kayak of Ikkeri; 
and the latter took advantage of the opportunity to advance 
against Vellore aud to reduce it to submission.. The restor. 
ation of Sriranga by Sivappa Nayak was a great service, to 
the Hindu cause. It led to Sriranga granting him. th,e titles 
of Rdmab^na and Paravarana Varana, (Taranga. xiv 
Kallola vii of Keladi Basava’s &iva Tativa Eatnukar^), 
We have a number of inscriptions testifying to the con«h“ 
nued effective rule of Sriranga from 1645—-4.6.. to 16,4? f and 
would lead to the inference that Sriranga was in 



occupation of the interior country at , least round Vellore. 
It was the disloyal policy of Tirumala 1ST ay nk o£ Madura 
towards his suzerain, which was continued by his successor 
Chokkanafcha that finally broke up the Empire of the Rayas 
and in their wake brought in the Muhammadans and the 
Marathas. Sivappa Nayak of Ikkeri was loyal to the 
Raya. 

In 1648, there was the great Bijapur campaign against 
Gingee which had been invested by Mir Jumla. This 
campaign was induced by Tirumala Nayak of . Madura who 
repented of his short-sighted policy and sought an alliance 
with the Bijapur ruler and with the help of the latter, 
marched to relieve Gingee from the forces of Mir Jumla. 
But the Muslims 30011 came to understanding among them¬ 
selves ; and Tirumala Nayak could not effectively help the 
defence of Gingee. In the course of the campaign Shahji, 
being dissatisfied with the conduct of Mustafa Khan, the 
commander-in-chief, contrived to prolong the operations ; 
while Mir Jumla took advantage of the dissensions among 
the generals of the Bijapur army and even formed a secret 
alliance with the Rayal. The Nayak of Gingee was at last 
forced to surrender to the Bijapur army towards the end of 
December 1648. The city of Gingi was given over to 
plunder and the victors got several crores worth of cash and 
jewels. In this campaign, the Pindari free bopters who 
always hung in the rear of the army, were allowed to spread 
desolation and devastation through the land, particularly 
round the ports of the Devanampatam, Porto Novo and 
Puducherry (afterwards to become the French settlement.) 

After this Bijapurian acquisition of Gingee, Shahji was 
easily even more powerful than before. The rebellious con¬ 
duct of his son, Shivaji, against the Adil Shah, led to-a 
secret order from Bijapur for the arrest of Shahji. Accord* 
ing to the Muhammad Namah , some incidents occurred 
during the siege of Gingee, that led to a misunderstanding 
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between him- and Nawab Mustafa Khan. Sir J. N. Sarkar 
bolds that the arrest of Shahji was due to his disloyal 
intrigues with the Kayal of Vellore and with the Sultan of 
Golconda, Shahji had now become the virtual ruler of the 
Carnatic ; and perhaps, he thought that he might throw off 
the yoke of Bijapur and become openly independent. 
Perhaps, Shahji did not like the idea of Nawab Mustafa 
Khan making common cause with Mir Jumla. Perhaps? 
also, Mustafa Khan might, by having Shahji arrested, have 
endeavoured to forestall a powerful combination of the 
Hindu rulers of the country consisting of the Nayaks of 
Madura, Gingee and Tanjore and of the chiefs of Mysore, 
Kaveripatnam and Ikkeri, headed by Sriranga and Shahji 
himself*, the accounts of Shahji’s imprisonment as given by 
the Shiva Bharat and in the Basatin-i-Salatwi are almost 
identical. After some time Shahji was released, probably 
because the death of Mustafa Khan, who was a personal 
enemy of his, might have improved matters ; also the affairs 
in the Carnatic required a strong and experienced man to be 
in their charge.- Shahji was released in the course of 1649; 
and soon the Bijapur government fell into a position of 
inaction in the Carnatic on account of the threatening 
attitude of the Mughals, Shahji returned to his charge 
and in 1651 got a definite victory over Amir Jumla, who had 
made himself the effective master of a rich tract of country 
on the Madras coast and also concluded peace with Sriranga. 
This defeat of Mir Jumla greatly enhanced the reputation 
of Shahji and gave a new vigour to the campaigns of the 
Bijapurians, who contrived to capture the important for¬ 
tress of Penukonda. This loss of Penuko#d.a greatly alarmed 
the Hindu ruler and Sriranga at first appealed for help to 
Prince Aurangaib, the Mughal Viceroy of the Deccan ; 
he even contrived to 1 reconquer, with the help of the Mysore 
ruler, a part of his territory and to regain Vellore for a time. 
Vellore was quickly recaptured by the Bijapur forces and the 
Rayal was forced, to conclude a treaty by which he was to be 
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content with the possession of Chandragiri and the revenue 
of certain adjoining districts. Even from these, the Rayal 
was ultimately driven out by the treachery of the Nayak of 
Madura and had to finally seek shelter with Sivappa 
Nayak. 

Shahji was engaged most actively in the years 1654-5 8 
in subduing the refractory Poligars in his dominions. In 
one of these expeditions, his son Sharabaji (who was the 
elder brother of Skivaji) was shot dead by a cannon ball. 
In 165(8 his son Ekoji who later on became the ruler of 
Tanjore was sent to capture the country round SriSailam 
(1658.) The poet Jairain accompanied Ekoji in this expedi¬ 
tion and described; its success. Tn 1658 Shahji brought 
over the Nayak of Tanjore to his side and proceeded against 
the rebellious Muthuvlrappa Nayak of Madura, Shahji and 
his colleague, Mulla Muhammed, proceeded to the very gates 
of Trichinopoly, which had now become the Nayak capital, 
but suddenly fell back from it and assaulted Tanjore (March 
1659) which was most gloriously defended. Shahji then 
captured Mannarkoil and Vallamkottai from which the 
cowardly Nayak fled. A i second attempt on Trichinopoly 
was made, but with no better success. 

Chokkanatha Nayak. who ascended the throne in 1660, 
planned to bring about a combination of the Nayaks for the 
restoration of the Haya and to seize Gingee from Bijapur hold 
Lingaraa Nayak, the general of ^Madura ; advanced with a 
large army against Gingee in 1662, but Shahji contrived to 
sow treachery among' the Madura ministers, namely, the 
Dalavayi, the Pradhani and the Rayasam, so that they form¬ 
ed a combination against the young N ayak and attempted his 
dethronement. Shahji also.separated the Tanjore Nayak 
from the alliance. Shahji himself was induced by Lingama 
Nayak to advance against Trichinopoly, but was forced to 
withdraw by the courage that was displayed by Chokkana 
tha in its defence. 
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Shahji also captured the fort of Tegnapatam (Cuddalore) 
in 1661 and also Porto Novo. He took advantage of the de¬ 
parture of Mir Jumia to the Mughal court and of the conse¬ 
quent absence of any serious opposition from Golconda, 
He made Porto Novo the base of his operations against 
Tanjoreand aimed to bring all the ports in this part of the 
coast into his possession, In 1663, Tegnapatam was besieg¬ 
ed by Lingama Nayak, but relieved by Shahji who concluded 
a treaty with him. From the Dutch Dagh-Register, it ap¬ 
pears that Shahji made a great effort at becoming independ¬ 
ent in the Carnatic in 1659-60. This is confirmed by an 
English letter; and we are led to infer that Shahji was con¬ 
vinced that the Bijapur kingdom would soon become extinct; 
and there was perhaps projected an intended combination 
between him and his famous son, Shivaji, for destroying 
Bijapur in entirety. Shahji came to an understanding with 
the general sent to oppose him;and the Bijapur court at that 
time was too weak to do anything, but to pardon Shahji and 
restore him to his governorship. He died soon after this in 
1664, on account of a fall from his horse, while out hunting 
near Basavapatan. At the time of his death, the dominions 
under his control included Bangalore, Kolar, Nandidrug, 
Basavapatan, Hoskota, Arni, Gingee, Tegnapatam and Porto 
Novo. Into all these places, his sonTlkoji (Vyankoji) was 
peacefully inducted on his death as governor and jaghirdar. 

II. His achievement. 

The consequences of Shabji’s governorship were very 
momentous. He observed in his administration “ as much 
moderation as was consistent with the indispensable object 
of collecting a large and regular surplus revenue, one part of 
which must necessarily be remitted to court and the remainder 
should form an accumulating fun.l to support the charges of 
future reb3llion ”, We read that “with Shahji’s counsel 
did Randulla, though to others intolerable, do all govern¬ 
ment business”; and that after that Mahammadan com¬ 
mander passed away, “each successive general that Adil 
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Shah sent to the Karnatab to bring the chiefs of that country 
at once under his own immediate control, followed Shahji 
and pursued Shahji’s objects.” 

Shahji was a very notable figure, notwithstanding the 
accounts of the Muhammadan historians, like Zahur and 
Zabair, who wanted to mate out that he was not the sup¬ 
reme army chief, nor even the commander of an independent 
division, but only one of the several Bijapur captains serving 
under the immediate orders of the Muslim generalissimo 
throughout the conquest of Mysore and that it was only 
very late in his life, that is, in the invasion of Tanjore in 
1660-62 that he rose to be the second in command- Shahji 
appears, almost from the very commencement of his career in 
the Carnatic, to have occupied a position of considerable im¬ 
portance. His first co-adjuster, Randulla Khan, was very 
friendly to him and appointed him to the charge of Banga¬ 
lore when it wag first conquered. Shahji appeared to have 
continued to govern those parts of the conquered Chenna- 
patna vice-royalty of Vijayanagar, but shifted his govern¬ 
ment from Bangalore to Balapur and Kolar. The fact that 
Ohikkadevaraya Udayar of Mysore ultimately effected the 
purchase of Bangalore from Ekoji, che son of Shahji, in 1684 
would seem to show that the family retained almost con- 
tinaouslv the possession of Bangalore. The correspondence 
of the East India Company’s servants contains references to 
the important positions that he had occupied almost from 
the very commencement of the Bijapur invasions of the 
south. The Shiva Barat of the poet, Paramananda, dis¬ 
tinctly says in several places that Shahji. was very important 
throughout his career in the Carnatic and contains the 
following very illustrative note on his power : “ By the use 
of the six expedients, and by means of various strokes of 
policy, Shahji brought the whole Kar^atak territory under 
subjection. The suppliant Jagaddeva received his command 
with his head bent in obeisance, as if it were a flower. The 
lord of Madura, albeit formidable, become obedient to Shahji. 
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The king of Mysore, too, become subject. Vlrabhadra, through 
his help, once more took his seat on his throne, which had 
forcibly taken away by the wicked Randulla Khan. Owing 
to the poWer of the shrewd Shakji who employed each 
different device on each different occasion, many gave Up all 
fear of Muhammadan This commanding position wa 8 
attained by Shahji certainly before Mustafa Khan’s attempt 
to arrest him under the Adil Shah’s orders. We may agree with 
Dr.S.K. Ayyangar, that, judged by the combined results of al 
these sources of history, Shahji the Maratha, appears as “ a 
man of ability, both as a warrior and an administrator 
41 He played first au important part in the conquests of the 
various petty states of the Karnatak for Bijapur. Slowly but 
surely he was able to build from but of these conquests a 
pretty big government for himself, certainly under the 
authority of his masters at Bijapur to begin with, but gradu¬ 
ally to become more or less eutirely his own in the inefficiency 
and division of interests that were the bane of later Bijapur 
history, with the Damocles’ sword of Mughal conquest hang¬ 
ing over the head of Bijapur. It is just possible, although 
it is not yet satisfactorily established, that he showed himself 
friendly to the interests of Sri Ranga Rayal once and that 
lie tried to enter the service of the Qufcub Shah another 
time. The supreme example of Mir Jumla in the same 
region offers an illuminating comparison- The position of 
Rustam-j-Zaman and Bulol Khan of Bijapur came very 
near. None the less, it would constitute treason nofcwith “ 
standing the fact that such treason was in the air. The 
officers to whom SrT Ranga Rayal entrusted his affairs be¬ 
haved less badly in regard to this matter; but that would not 
justify an act of treason morally ; and moral justification or 
otherwise is not the function of the historian. When Bija¬ 
pur fell, Shahji’s work was visible in the existence of the 
Mahratta state in the south nominally called Tanjore, but 
extending far into the plateau and constituting a com¬ 
paratively large bit of the Karnatak. Shivaji had been only 
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a feudatory of Bijapur so far as the territory in the 
Mahratta country was concerned, in spite of the fact that he 
made himself quite as independent as his father. The 
southern portion of his father’s territory seemed to him 
more justifiably independent and could perhaps enable him 
to set upas successor to the now vanished empire of Vijaya- 
nagar with SrT Ranga Rayal, the last of its rulers. Shahji 
therefore is entitled to be regarded as the founder of the 
Mahratta dominion in the south, which survived a number 
of generations after him before it reached complete extinc¬ 
tion”. 

Shahji seems to have possessed some real elements of 
culture and learning. From the references in the Radha - 
mfZdhava'vilclsa-Campu, a prose-poem by one Jayaram 
Pi^idiya, we find that his court at Bangalore was splendid 
and that he patronized men of learning on a liberal scale, 
Shahji himself composed a satnasyoL in Sanskrit and was fol¬ 
lowed by Malhari Bhitfri, Naropanth H&nmamte and fifteen 
others in.Sanskrit and thirty-five .additional persons came for* 
ward from the court to set sqmaflyas in the different verna¬ 
culars. Naropaut and his sons, Janardan Panth and Regu- 
ii#th Panth are wall known ministers at the court of iShahji 
and his son Ekoji. This pleasing picture should credit the 
Mara thus of the ,17 th century with a considerable amount o f 
culture. The Maratha.element was introduced as a result 
of Shahji 7 s conquest .into the. north of Mysore as well as into 
the other districts below the Ghats .that he .conquered. 
Marathi became the revenue and official language of Bijapur 
by the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah, the fourth king* Natural¬ 
ly enough, Marathi came to be the dominant language of 
many parts of upper and lower Carnatic from this period. 
During the days of the rule of the Carnatic Nawabs and also 
or a considerable time after the establishment of the British 
power, a dialect of (Marathi, much corrupted by its contact 
withUrdu and with Dravidian languages) was the official lan¬ 
guage of accounts in all the districts of the Madras Presidency 
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till 1855 when it ceased to be so. This official language 
differed as much from the Tanjore Marathi dialect as the 
latter differed from the pure Marathi of r Maharashtra. Its 
abolition as the language of accounts in Tanjore was co-eval 
with the extinction of the titular dignity of the Martha 
Rajahs of Tanjore. 

The Bijapur Kar^atak was divided into parganas and 
subdivided into Samaths, Tharafs, realizes and muzeeres. 
Each paragana was under a'collector known as the Jamadar. 
The accounts were kept by officers known as JDeshpandes, 
Deshkulkarnis, Sirnad Gauds, Deshmukhs and Kanungos. 
After the Marathas attained to jower, many Deshastas or 
natives of their country followed them and introduced the 
Marathi language and written characters into the revenue 
accounts. 'Even in the territories of the poligars, Maratha 
accountants were employed to check the accounts 

Shahji may therefore be appreciated in his true signi¬ 
ficance for the history of South India. “His policy, diplo¬ 
macy and wars so mortally weakened the Tanjore state that 
it fell an easy prey into the hands of his son Vyankoji. 
His successors continued to enjoy the fruits of Shahji’s 
labours for generations. In fact, Shahji deserves to be 
styled the founder of the Maratha rule in Southern India, as 
his famous son, Shivaji, proved to be the founder of the 
Maratha Empire in India”. He can be regarded as the true 
inspirer of Shivaji’s political and national ambition of 
achievement, and as the real originator of the scheme of 
Hindu Svarajya 
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ANEAHLY ENGLISH ATTEMPT TO FOUND A 

FACTOR* 

ON THE TANJORE COAST 

Dr. V. li. Bhandarkab, b, a., ph. d. 

The 17th century witnessed the commericial expansion of 
the European nations in the east, specially the English, the 
French and the Dutch. This expansion was signalized by the 
opening of factories at the most strategic places which later 
on developed into flourishing ports. The attempt of the 
English during the early part of their career in the East to 
establish a factory on one of the most busy parts of the 
eastern coast of India is interesting both from a commercial 
and a political point of view. 

The person responsible for this enterprise was an Eng¬ 
lishman himself, John Johnson by name. It is not unintere¬ 
sting here to know the antecedents of this Englishman 
before he entered the service under the Company. The 
foundation of the Danish East India Company in 1617 1 
gave Johnson an opportunity to come to India, He was appo¬ 
inted a master in one of the ships of the Danish Company 
named the Christian 2 , perhaps after King Christian of 
Denmark who had financed the Danish Company. Nothing 
is known about Johnson and his life previous tq his service 
under the Danes 3 . Excepting a reference in 1629 to a 

1.) Kay Larseq, De Dans^-Ostiiidiske Koloniers Hietotie, 1, Trankebar, 
pp. 13-14. 

(2) Of. 3Trom President Brockedon and Council at Batavia to the 

Company, December 14, 1623, The Englith Factories in India, 
1622-23, p. 337: see also ibid* 1624-29, XXXIX, f. n. 1. 

(3) It must be pointed out here that in the English factory records 

and the Calenders of Court Minutes of the East India 
Company we come across at least two John Johnsons, both 
contemporaries and it is just possible to either mistake one for 
the other or attribute to one the actions done by the other. We 
have exercised great caie in perusing the sources and it seems 
that a John Johnson was living at Swally and Surat at almost 
the same time when John Johnson who served the Danes, was 
living at Tanjore. C£j e.g., English Factories 1622-23, pp. 
50-51, 
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Judith, widow of Johnson, 1 there is practically no other 
information about his other relatives. However, intense the 
mist that surrounds the earlier life of this person, his career 
from the time he entered Danish service as master of one of 
their ships bound for the East, to the time when the English 
traders’ enterprise to Tanjore failed, can be traced with 
tolerable accuracy and detail from the English Factory re¬ 
cords, It is this part of Johnsons career that is interesting 
not because he was a man who had made his mark in the 
history of the time, but because he was apparently responsi¬ 
ble for the failure of the English to establish a factory 
during their early career in the East. 

The circumstances leading to the decision of the Eng. 
lish merchants to send this expedition may here be narrated. 
For this it is necessary to refer to Johnson's career 
under the Danes, because it was while he was serving them 
that he wrote to the English at Batavia to open trade nego¬ 
tiations with Raghunathaof Tan j ore. According to a letter 
from President Brockedon dated December 14, 1623, 

Johnson “came out master of one of the first Danish shippes’ 

2 This is corroborated by a letter from President Fursland 
in -which Johnson is referred to as “an English man which 
serves the Danes’’ 3 . An endorsement on a letter from 
Johnson to Thomas Brockedon written while the former 
was at «Tanjore on the 4th of March, 1622, states 
t‘ 1 thinck this John Johnson went out with the Danes” 4 . 
Elsewhere also Johnson is referred to as “Tate master in one 
of the Danes shipps ” 5 , It is obvious, theretore, that this 
Englishman came to India under Danish service, but on the 

(1) Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, 1625-29 

p. 612. 

(2) From President Brockdon and Council at Batavia to the Company 

December .14, 1623, English Factories, 1622-23, 337. 

C3) From President Fursland -and Council at Batavia to the Company 
August 27., T622, i117. 

4. Ibid., p. 51, f . n. 1. 

5 Oousntfeation Held in Batayia by President Biookedon and Counoil, 
January 8, 1624, ibid., 1624-29, p. 2. 
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way, according to his own version, “ lost my shipp one 
Sealone” \ With some other Danes, Johnson went to 
Tanjore, 11; where ”, so he states, u I doe ly resident© sore 
against my will, but I hope the Lord will in His good time 
free me hearof, for I doe abide heare in panne, for the 
Captaine of our bouse is gone home and the Great Naige 
(N&yak) desoired to have (one?) to abide in the towne Tangore 
by him, wliear, having lost my shipp one Sealone X was 
made choyse of ” 2 . For at least 18 months * Johnson re¬ 
mained in Tanjore as a pawn for the goods sold to the Danes 
by Haghunatha. This forced stay at Tanjore was taken 
advantage of by this intrepid merchant to give a glowing- 
description of the flourishing trade of Tanjore. In his letter 
to Brockedon already referred to, Johnson wrote, (( The 
Great Naige demands of me what the reason is that the 
English doth not deseier to trade in his land as well as th e 
Portingall, saying thay shall have pepper and anything the 
land doth afford, and likewise buye those commodeties that 
thay doe bring with them, as tine, leade, iron, and redd 
cloth is well sou Id. Little doth our nation knowe howe thay 
are excepted all this land ; therefor the Danes doth trade 
under the name of the English and are rnarviloas well eused, 
hath given them a towne and place to build a castell, which is 
finneshed, and hath thertie sixe peeces of ordinance mounted 
therin * 7 l . Almost identical facts are disclosed in another 
letter to the company written by President Fnrsland and 
Council, on the information supplied by Johnson 5 . Johnson? 
therefore, was responsible for inducing the English to send 

1. From John Johnson at Tan jar to Thomas Brockedon, March 4, 1622, 

ibid., 1622-23, p. 62. The Christian in which Johnson was sail¬ 
ing was wrecked off the coast of Ceylon. Cf. Kay Larsen, 
op* cit., p. 21. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Of. From President Brookedon and Council at Batavia to the Company^ 

December 14, 1623, Ibid,, p. 337. 

4. From John Johnson at Tanjnr to Thomas Brockedon, March 4, 1622 

ibid., p. 52. 

6. From President Fursland and Council at Batavia to the Company 
Aagust.27, 1622, ibid* 9 p* 117. 



on expedition to the Tnnjore coast to establish a facfcoi y there, 
Johnson himself, after his forced stay at Tanjore, returned 
to the Danish colony at Tranquebar and then went to Masuli- 
patam and finally reached Batavia by the Ruby on the 23rd 
of November, 1«23 \ to affirm what he said and to encourage 
the English to equip the expedition. 

Nor was the Nayak llaghunatha, ill-disposed towards the 
English. He had heard of the English “to be a peaceable 
nation that seek not to incroach on other mens territories ” 
and he was very earnest with Johnson u to moove unto us 
the favourable opinion hee had of our nation and great 
desire that wee should trade in his dominions ” 2 . Raghu- 
natha did not like the Portuguese and the protection of 
those who lived in his kingdom he had taken upon himself 3 , 
The Dutch he hated, and destroyed their fortifications at 
Tegnapatam for “ hee hath heard how they incroached uppon 
other princes dominions and countries, and therefore should 
not live in his” 4 « 

The colourful picture of the Tanjore commerce drawn 
by Johnson and the favourable disposition of the powerfu] 
Nayaka of the country himself were strong incentives to 
opening a trading centre on the Coromandel coast. Kagu- 
natha went so far as to promise u pepper and any thinge the 
lande dothe affoarde and hee will buy those commoditteies 
which they bring, as tynne, leade, iron, and red cloathe 
which is well sould” 5 . This was a splendid opportunity for 
the English. In January 17, 1624, Henry Hawley at 

1. From President Brockedon and Council at Batavia to the Company,, 

December 14, 1623, ibid , p. 387. English Factories , 1624-29 
p. xxxix. 

2. From President Brockedon and Council at Batavia to the Company, 

December 14, 1623, ibid , 1622-23, p 337. 

3. I bid . 

4. I bid p. 338. 

5. From President Furaland and Council at Batavia to the Company 

August 27, 1622, ibid., p 117. 
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Batavia writing to hie friend Thomas Keightley in London 3 
stated that il They have received commendations of ‘Tanjoer' 
as providing commodities ‘both better cheape and more 
plenty then at Masulapatan, more convenient for shipping, 
pepper and other commodities theregrowinge *. Having seen 
samples of the cloth, they have decided to send a ship in 
the spring to plant a factory thereThe man idea there¬ 
fore was not to establish a colony and a fort there, but t* 
isecure the commerce of that portion of the Coromandel coast 
(under the direct control of the Tanjore Nayuka. It was 
with this motive and “ understanding that better cloth of all 
sorts is made there then at Pallicatt or Musulipatain, and 
pepper likewise to be gotten in reasonable quantities, wee 
have resolved to send a shipp thither within these three 
months to make triall what good maie be done in those 
parts ” a * 

No time Was W&sted to equip the .expedition. The 
Council at Batavia decided to send the Hart 3 * This decision 
was finally taken because “ The prince of that country has 
sent a letter inviting them to trade in his dominions „ ibis 
letter was perhaps the one given to Johnson who affirmed 
that he delivered to Mr. Mills a letter from the ‘ JS ! aick 5 
intended for the President and Council, 1 which wee admire 
Jrdu should keepe back, being it so much importefch our 
masters businesse, for wee know not what his promises were 


1. Ibid.) 1624-29, p. 3. 

2. From President Brockedon and Council at Batavia fo the "Company* 

December 14,162S, ibid % 1622-23, p. 337* 

6. Of. From the same to the same, January 17 1624, ibid., 1624-29, p. 2. 
From the same to the Factors at Masulipatem, March 6, 1624, 
ibid., p. 6 \ Consultation held at Batavia by President Brockedon 
and Council, March 2, 1624, ibid,-, p. 4. 

4. From President Brookedon and Council at Batavia to the CompanJ*? 

January 17, 1624, *bid n p. 2. 
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in the said letter nor -what answeare to make him ” *. And 
therefore President Brockedon and Council protested against 
the “ gross carelessness ” of Mr. Mills in detaining the 
Nayak's letter 1 2 . However, the expedition was decided 
upon. 

Mr Joseph Cockram (one of the Council at Batavia) 
was to accompany the expedition on board the Hart a s 
a cheife director in the whoJe action”, with four others to 
assist him. The Unity was to sail together with the Hart 
as far as MasuJipatam where the former was to anchor. The 
stock for Tanjoro was fixed at 52000 rials, of which 40,500 
was to be for pepper and the rest for li calicoes ” 3 4 5 . The 
company seems to have given the greatest importance to the 
pepper trade than to any other commodity* The captain of 
the ship was John Bickley \ And as Joh i Johnson had 
given “information regarding an opening for trade in the 
King of Tanjur’s country, which may prove very beneficial, 
they have offered him 6/. per month to proceed in their ship 
intended thither. ” On his refusing this he was to be grant, 
ed leave to go to England by the next available ship and 
given 50 rials of eight towards his expenses. Johnson pre¬ 
erred to accompany the expedition 6 . 

Joseph Cockram, the leader of the expedition was given 
detailed instructions as to the conduct of the whole affair by 
the President and Council at Batavia. Cockram was first to 
go to Karikal and then to send Johnson or some other to 

1. From President Brockedon and Council at Batavia to the Factors at 

at Masulipatanh March 5, 1624, ibid.) p. 6. 

2. From the same to the same, March 28< 1624* ibid.) p. 12. 

3. Consultation Held in Batavia by President Brockedon and Council} 

March 2,1624, ibid.) p. 4. 

4. Instructions to Captain John Bickley for the Voyage of the Eart{ 

Maroh 27, 1624, ibid p, 10. 

5. Consultation Held in Batavia by President Bicckcdon and Council 

January 8* 1624, ibidi, p. 2« 
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the Nsyaka ti procure a fannan “that you may come safely 
unto him; which being granted, you shall present him with 
our letters and such presents as wee have sent, and “demand 
the grant of suitable privileges.” 1 * Cockram was not to be in 
haste to open a factory but was to take extra care. “The 
cheefest thing wee aime at is the procuring of large quanti¬ 
ties of pepper, wherefore, if pepper be extraordinary deare, 
or but little to be gotten, wee hold it unfitting to remayne 
there, unlesse the place afford extraordinary good clothe and 
good cheape, and that there be hopes to Vend quantities of 
our English commodities, which you are especially to inquire 
after, u 3 Besides other instructions Cockram was parti¬ 
cularly asked to be careful of Johnson, who might be left at 
the new factory or not as might be found expedient; but 
never was he to be trusted with the Company’s cash. 3 4 
This is decidedly a reflection on the character of Johnson 
who perhaps had undermined the confidence of those in 
authority at Batavia. 

With great hopes the Hart captained by John Bickley, 
and carrying Cockram, Johnson and others, set sail on 
the 27th of March, 1624, * and in its company also sailed the 
Unity and the Diamond , the former bound for Masulipatam, 
and the latter for Sumatra. 5 6 The voyage was a long and 
protracted one, the first port on the Coromandel coast to be 
sighted being Tegnapatam, on the 21st of May, !?624. 


1. Instructions to Joseph Cockram and others for Settling a Factory in 
Tanjur, March 27, 1624 y Jbid„ p. 8 

% Idid . 

3. Idid,, p. 9- 

4. Captain John Biokley’s Account of the Voyage of the Hart to the 
Coromandel Coast, Ibid., p. 13; C£ From President Brockedon and 
Council at Bativa to the Factors at Masulipatam, i March 28, 1624, 
Ibid., p. 12 . 

5. Of. Extracts from the Diary of John G-oning at Batavia, Idid , p. 18 , 

6. Captain John Biokley’s Acoount of the Voyage of the to fhg 
Coromandel Coast, Ibid u p, 13* 
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Taking a southerly course, the Hart sailed past the Danish 
colony at Tranquebars and on the 23rd of May, anchored at 
Karikal, the destination. 1 The captain and the merchants 
went ashore and were kindly entertained by the governor of 
the place, “wee being the first English shipp that had even 
bin in theis partes bee£ore ,,2 « The governor promised to 
send word to Raghunatha of the arrival of the English. 

In the meanwhile, the Danes ever on the lookout to 
prevent other nations from entering into competition for the 
commerce of the southern Coromandel, used all means, fair 
and foul, to drive away the newcomers. “The princypall of 
the Danes sent a letter unto out cheife merchante, Mr, 
Joseph Cockram, that we were best for too departe, for there 
was no trade there too bee had for us, because, they had 
formed (farmed) all the seaportes of the Kinges betwene 
Nagapatd.m and Pullacatt for the use and bennefit of the 
Kinge of Denmarke, therefore willed us agayne to bee gone, 
or else they would send us awaye in haste. We badd them 
doe the ire worsfce, for wee would staye in spite of them all ? 
they being three to one”. 1 Kind persuasion and threats 
having failed, the Danes resorted to action. On the 1st of 
June, they sent three of their ships to Karikal and “dem- 
aunded of whence we were. 1” states Captain Bickley in 
his Account of the Voyage of the Hart f the only source of 
our information, “bad them looke up too the flage; so 
presentlye hee departed, without any more wordes the one 
too the other” 8 . 

On the next day, %. e.> 2nd June, RaghunsTtha sent 
word to his Governer at Karikal that the English should be 
welcomed right royally and “should have anything that his 
country did aford” and that they should be sent to the 
capital without tbe least delay with the presents brought 

1« 3 Ibid ,■, p. 14. 

2. Ibid . 
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by them for him, 1 On the 8th of June, Cooferam 
accompanied by others including perhaps John Johnson 
went to Tanjore “about the affaires with the King, where 
they were all ryall'y) entertained both by the King himselfe 
and also by his noble men”. 2 3 It was perhaps on this 
occasion that Joseph Coekram presented the letter to 
Kaghunatha from President Brockedon and Council -wherein 
the latter bagged excuse for ‘‘this abrupt coming”; but 
“since they have learned by Mr. Johnson’s relations his 
good inclination towards their nation, they have dispatched 
the bearer, Mr. Joseph Coekram, with the aforesaid Mr. 
Johnson, to offer their service in the accommodation of 
commerce, thay ’yt may for ever remayne inviolablie a 
band of ametie between the howses of Tan jurr and G-reate 
Brittaine!”. 8 President Brockedon further stated that the 
only intention of the English was “to transport such 
commodities of his kingdom as can conveniently be spared, 
and to furnish in return such English and other goods as 
are wanted and in their power to supply”. 4 Notwith¬ 
standing the fond hopes of the English, their mission to 
the Tanjore court was bound to end in failure. Other 
factors were at work which the English merchants had not 
at first reckoned with. The most important of all these 
was the extreme greed for money and presents which 
Raghunatha had cultivated. Whatever be the reason for 
this, he seems to have had as his principle th£t whoever 
offered more was to be granted commercial privileges within 
his principality. Raghunatha by “his owne mouthe promised 
free trade and allsoe tbat they should have the porte of 
Carracall at any (?an) easye rate”. 5 * But the consideration 

1. Ibid., p. 15. 

2. Ibid . 

3. Frhm President Brockedon" and Oounoilat Batavia to the c ^#,yge of 
Tanjuer*, March 27, 1624, Ibid., p. 7. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Captain John Brickley’s Account of the Voyage of thA iTanJ to ihe 

Coromandel Coast, Ibid., p, 15. 
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of this grant of privileges was the money and presents 
offered by the English. The Portuguese and the Dane g 
were against granting any privileges and much less a port 
in the Tanjore country to any other nation; and especially 
the Danes “were our deadly and most eruell eiiimyes”’ 
writes Captain Bickley. 1 2 Cockram found that the powers 
granted to him were limited to cope with the intrigues of 
the Danes; and finding that “bee could doe no good with 
the King, because the Danes had given the King great 
bribes, the which hee had no order too doe as the Danes 
dyd”, he returned to Karikal on the 9th of July. 3 Raghu- 
n^tha had demanded 7,000 rials of eight per annum for 
the port of Karikal. The Danish influence at the Tanjore 
court was too great. Roland Crappe, the Danish re¬ 
presentative, had played his cards supremely well 8 and 
the English were forced to abandon at least for the present) 
the trade of Tanjore. According to Captain Bickley’s 
version Raghunstha cared not “whose it bee that hath his 
portes too rent so hee maye have for them what hee will 
demaund, for hee is for all what you will give him; and so 
are all his greate men too. But I doubt the Dane will finde 
all theis great bribes wanting in his purse Very shortlye, if 
that thay have but one shipp com to them a year©, as 
heretofore they have had”. 4 * * * Nor is the opinion of John 
Goning favourable to Raghunatha» who according to him 
was “very cbvetous, expecting very great presents yeerly, 
besides payment of 7,000 rials of eight every yeer for us 
and custome of his porte Cercall, which he would apoynt 
for us”. After visiting the Danes at Tranquebar, the Hart 
sailed for Batavia in the morning of July 17. 6 Joseph 

1. Ibid • 

2. Ibid. 

3. C£ Kay Larsen, op. cit p. 25. 

4 Captain John BricHey’s Account of the Voyage of the Bart to the 

Coromandel Ooast, Ibid,, pp. 15— iQ' m 

B. Extarcta from the Diary of John Goning at Batavia, Hid., p. 1?. 

5* Captain JohD ^riMdey’s Account, Ibid., p» l$ t 



Cockram and his merchant friends had realized too late that 
the country of Tunjore yielded “little pepper of a very 
small sort and that allwayes much wett with the fresh water 
in portage from the upland mountaines”. 1 The Hart 
reached Batavia on the 20th November, 1624 2 and thus 
ended one of the disasters in the early commercial Jifo of 
the English in India. 

The wrath of the company naturally was directed to¬ 
wards John Johnson, the one person who could fce held 
respousiole for this transcendent failure- It was therefore 
decided to punish Johnson in one and the only way possi¬ 
ble under the circumstances., and that was “by defalcking 
his wages 0 ’ for deluding us in the business of Tan jour. 
The President and Council in Lagundy reported to the 
Company of the grave misdemeanour of Johnson, No time 
was wasted to take action. On the 27th December 1624, 
nearly five weeks after liis landing at Batavia, Johnson “lately 
arived from Tanjore in the Rart } haveing ban entertayned 
for the furtherance of that fruitlesse voyage” was permitted 
t take his passage in any ship of his choice for going home* 
Johnson accordingly went home to plead his case. On the 
9th December» 1625, the Company considered the complaint 
by the President and Council at Lagundy against Johnson 
“for putting the Company to the unncessary charge of the 
Hart sailing to the ivaick’s country”. 5 But Johnson was 
prepared with his reply and he condemned Cockram for the 
ill success thereof, because he would not follow directions 
or embrace the offer of the JN'aick to settle a factory there, 
in which he was confirmed by Putter and Kidd well, surgeon* 

1, Extracts from the Diary of John G-oning at Batavia, Ibid., p. 10, 

2. Ibid., Oaptain John Bickley’s Aocount, Ibid., p. 17, 

3. Consultation Held in Lagundy by President Hawley and Council, 

Dumber 1624, Idid, 7 p. 40 

4, C&ltkder of Stats papers, Colonial Series East Indiss, 1226-29, p* 123 ; 

$. IbieUi pp- 123-24, 
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Who were in that voyage”. 1 On the 20th December of the 
same year the Court of the Company held that the accusa¬ 
tion and the charges against Jhonson were weak and that 
his wages must be paid to him. 2 

Thus ended this brief episode in the early commercial 
life of the English people in the East Apparently this ex¬ 
pedition resulted in fiasco but it certainly proved to be a 
lesson, thogh at a h-avy cost, not to attempt opening of 
factories ' on unreliable and unsubstantiated information^ 
Moreover, this expedition served the English traders as a 
preliminary survey of the trade of the Coromandel Coast 
which later on by successive stages was to come under the 
commercial and political hegemony of the English, 



4. Ibid „ p. 125. 

6, Extracts from tbs Diary of John Goaing at Laguudy, p. 4 L. 
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srX saSgrAma dhIra—kulaSekara dev a 

RAVIVARMA MAHARAJA, 

VlDVATTAMA A. M. SaTAKQPA RAMaNUJACHArYA, M. Q. L. 

Lecturer in Tamil , Government College , Kumlakonam. 

He was born to Maharajadhiraja Rajaparame&vara 
Jayasimha of the Lunar race and Umadevi, in A. D. 1266 
( Dehavyapyaiahabdal ,^). He belonged to the Yadava clan. 
He was a Vaisnava. He ascended the throne in the town 
0 £ Kslamba, (Kollam) the capital of Ktipaha country in his 
33 rd year* i, e , 1300 a. d. He married a Pa^dya Princess. 
He was a great hero having won many battles. He made 
Vlra Papdya to retreat to the Kofika^ country. He defeat¬ 
ed the Colas and other Kings and assumed the Biruda 
Sangrama dhlra’. He planted his Garu&adhvaja on the top 
‘of the hills of the enemies’ countries. He was devoted to 
the lotus like feet of the Lord Padmanabha. 

He assumed the following titles— 

Kola mbapuravaradhlsa, Kupakasarvabhauma, Yadava— 
Narayam, Yadukula§jkhara, Namantarakan^a, Daksiija. 
Bhojaraja, Dharmatarumulakanda.— 

He went to Srirafigara and bowed to his tutelary 
Deity , Lord RanganStha. He made endowments for the 
celebration of Dlpotsava festival there in his honor, and 
provided for the payment on a fixed day every year, of 100 
panams each to 50 learned men. He built there a temple 
within the great temple and set up an image of Hari with 
LaksmI — 

He performed his Vijayabiseka ceremony in a mantapa 
of Arulalapperumal (Varadaraja) temple, KalicI, on the 
bank of the V egavatl and assumed the title* TriksatracU- 
<3.ama:pi ’ in his 48th year he addresses the following 
order to the Srivaisijavas of the sacred shrine in the temple 
of ArulSlapperumal, established at Tiruvat^yHr, East 
KSflclpuram:—- 
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“ We have given to the Lord Arulalapperumal for the 
various requirements, including offerings and ornaments at 
the daily worship of lt If ula&ekharan-Sandhi ”, which we 
have founded and called after our name ; for the require¬ 
ments, including offerings and ornaments, on the festival 
days which we have founded and called after our name and 
which is to be celebrated in the month of Avani and on the 
day-Oatayam of the monthly festival etc,, (from the Inscri¬ 
ption- of Attigiri temple at Kaficl, E I Vol. 4). 

He has been eulogised in 16 stanzas by the Sanskrit 
Poet c Kavibtlsana \ 

N. B —1. I guess that the image of Hari, set up 
by this king at SrTrangam temple, is now standing in the 
shrine dedicated to Tirukkocci Nambi. 

[n the dark room facing east in the North West corner 
of 4 Pakal Pattu Maptapa * of the SrTrangam temple, 
there is an image of Goddess, who is referred to by some as 
1 Csrakula valliar On the day of Sri Kama Navaml, this 
image is seated with the Lord Ranganatha on the same cot 
and worship (bathing etc.,) is offered to both. 

I guess that the person who set this image up. in the 
temple \vu3 the king who is referred to in this article. 

At one time this image had been installed in a room in 
the San tafia MaiLtapa adjacent to the shrine of Garuda. 

t It is well known that in the Varadarajasvami 
temple, Canjivaram, there is a Goddess called Malayala 
Nacciac who is treated as the consort of Varadaraja. I 
presume tbafc the image should have been set up by this 
King, who is the subject of this article. 

We understand that this king set up the two images in 
SrlraAgam and Cafijlvaram where his inscriptions are 
found, professing himself to be the father of the two ladies 
and to be giving them in marriage to the two deities Ranga' 
raja and Varadaraja with the necessary dowries. 
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The Vaisnava tradition is that the Pa$dya King, SrT 
Vallabha, professed Andal (who was the daughter of his 
Guru) as his own daughter and gave her in marriage to 
SriraAgmatha. A Cola King also is seen doing the same 
i e m giving his daughter in marriage to SrTraxiganatha and 
that she was known as Uraiyttr JNacciar. In the Tami^ 
work “Koilolugu” (Srlrangam temple history) details of 
the dowry given on this occasion are elaborately mentioned* 

3 . There is an Inscription about this king in the 
central shrine of V T&rattaneyara Temple i.t Tiruvadikai, 
It was published by Dr. Hultzsch. It says that Ravivarman 
was at Tiruvadi in his (L4th regnal year) 47th year i, e., 
1313 A- D. repaired and bathed the central shrine of the 
said temple* 

4 . There is a stone lying in the yard of Siva temple 
at Salaigrmam, one of the Brahman quarters of Trivan. 
drum. An inscription of this king is engraved upon the 
two faces of the stone. It is in an excellent state of pre. 
servation. It is written in Grantha characters It contains 
all the Skt. Birudas of SangramadhTra as at Srlrafigam 
and Conjeevaram temples. The Inscription stops abruptly 
with the world 4 Y&QiiT and the regnal year is not given* 
At the end of the Birudas, the name SrTmat Dbartnma* 
MahSrSjar is found in the place of Sri Kulasekhara Deva. 
It is a new information that he bore the surname *Dharinma 
Maharajar/ 

5. Within the temple of Srlmushnam,-there is-a 
four-pillared man4apa with excellent workmanship. There 
is a standing royal figure in relief (life-size) in the eastern 
pillar of the -North side, representing the king who built it # 
There is a label at the left hand side of the figure bearing 
the name ^Dharmbmaharayaa.’ Therefore it may be con- 
jenefcured that the figure represents SangrSmadhtra who is 
styled as. Dharrna Maharaja at Salai inscription. There i* 
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& phrase in Tamil characters in 5 lines at the end of this 
Inscription i« e. c Komdra ) panmarana tribhuvana cahra - 
varttikctl Srlhulasekhara devarhhnyandu- 

There was a great Pandya king ruling in Madura at 
the same time bearing the same name. 

After this incomplete inscription was made, this 
Pa#dya King might have begun his inscription and left it 
unfinished. 

Or it may be that Sahgrama Dhira was the daughter’s 
son of this famous Pa^dyan King and assumed bis name 
[It has already been stated that he gained a victory over 
Ylra Pa$<Jya and subordinated the Pa^d-ya dominion to his 
authority]. 

Other sources of information regarding this king have 
been obtained. There are purely literary compositions 
which were brought to light by the labours of M. M. Gana- 
pati Sastry, curator of Or-MSS. library, Trivandrum. One 
of them a drama named Pradyumnabyudaya is a composi¬ 
tion of Sangramadhlra Ravivaraman. The Rupaka is said to 
be enacted during the Y&frotsava of Lord Padmanabha. He 
is spoken of as well versed in Sagnlta JSahitya Sastras. He 
had all virtues. He patronised poets. He is called in 
literary sources as Daksina Bhojaraja, Sri Ravivarma Deva } 
Maharaja ParameSvara, Sangramadhlra, Sakalakalaku&ala 
Oand rakulapradlpa, Dharinmatar umillakanda, Pra^ayi- 
jana cintamaiji, Kolambapura Pariskara etc. 

Samudrabandha, was a poet in his court who in his 
commentary on Alankarasutras and Alankara Sarvasva 
refers to him as the renovator of Kolamba, lord of Kupaka 
and etc. etc. 

The Kupaka country he ruled, began to be called as 
Jayasimha ng<Ju (afterwards corrupted as jayatuhganadu) 
after his father’s name Jayasimha (Ylrakerala) Attingal 
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was formed the chief centre of the country where a Kupaka 
princess has built a temple for Siva, according to an in¬ 
scription found theie. Mr. T. A. Gopinatlm Kao identifies 
this Attingal royal family with the descendants of the 
Jetuiiga family (page 54 vol. II) T. A. S.and further makes 
the following remarks “-Finally, by adoption and other re¬ 
lationships and by conquest, the Jayasinganadu family 
merged in course of time, but very recently, in the present 
line of the Travancore Maharajas”. 
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PART I. (INSCRIPTIONS.) 

Inscriptions at Varadaraja’s temple at Cafijlpuram. 

A. 

1. iftsnfte crrM tiRPwrcm 

?Rrerr% Ridr i 

RRR %ClR Rid W‘ II 

2. m sffal drSR Rj]%RS^RRffM^^R( 

5TR#PfWf I^SRTfRd RI^dRRIR I 
m p RRi %ROTt 
m *4 RS RR#R d^RRIRR; II 

3. f§RRT RflR^Pr 3RRRr^°T f%fgN sffrTF^ 

gprrtr Ri'^rti^raR p r3rp%i^rfrrT^r( i 
R^RRlf&TSS^dSSft RfR RRWTRPR: 
wte\ fe)RP#TCR$cT R^r^lTclRrofRiniN: II 

4. fRT %I3RF^%#RR RP^PmiRR: 

RWTRIIRRR RjnRRd R 'fiptl U ^I I 
jfpRT PfilRRSTR. RRlsffi f^R R^RT f^Nidtf 
RRS^RTRW ^dRRRR^RTlTRRRi 3<T: || 

5. 3flRIRlR^RRIIRrR[R I 

RRf?4*?R PR |3% || 

prfptsft: I R^5f^t^^qCl'I-R[RRRRPPI-%^^30n^. 
onR-RTRRpPl- fjTSWRRFT' ^Pra^RRRSf RRfRTRR - dfPR- 
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'QifllJ i j eiiir <£$ Qan(o(5 Pmrsm(-&$<& it riaii—n m, airgjj 

&Ljjfl ( Qa > 9 gjgajfip^iR or m /#<& f fyGtiaj'JHcgov ir&ruQu^LD ieir 
Q&m&O)’ jsl^tyuu . L£nf s^i<su^Lmi Q/_0Lofre*j- 

er,T67r liQu^ldt^* 0 *d> Quv*p jj/lif sm^svG&&j&r 
'jyqp&l *9* &rp'gpu UlS) SL.SU 6tf) ~i__ 061/0<^S3/ 4 s5F^7S0Cb sgSUGfirf) 
\&\p{ij& <sr(Lpibp>Qj)6ii nth Qujnrp d6At_. ( S0^;/ rv ^ o60ld 'jshB&u 
isf-^fr^a^LL jyipjtfui}. &irp^u u i$- <s_srr?tf!O- 

^5«20OJ .. 

B. 

Inscription at Srlrafigam Temple. 

[up to the word Sri Kula§ekharadeva, the 6kt. Text 
is identical with that of the proceeding Conjeevaram inscrin- 
tion, except that the verse 4 of that inscription is here 
omitted] 

6. §^r 

fWT***rdr flT^rrf^r: i 

iwsf^rr^^rsr^ i%j?t ^ n 

7. 55sqr gr^sr *J?r- 

gRTgf ?lr 

i^ar; n 

^ ?wt: 

[%oi> H 

a- q: *Rri 

ffa sTrf«5<jH: ^TcfPTTfFR | 

*ti«n s^rsw <wrrt ?ffl%on 

goRrar^ ent grcrgf fi 

[w^ar^r] 






gfaqffofc: 3 53 3FT WR: sftq^PTRPT gRtSflt fafffa 

=r (^riR^) R^faffan I arRr ^Rrarercr- 
^s^fT ^K^oiF^ir srr?^?rr- 

fij^Sfa *rini 5 w^ J ^' J T Hir44ki t R ; rr i T^*r 

«8#?^ra Rtf^ I *\Pradyumnabhyudaya 

Ndtakd) 

‘■%#sr% ^Ifr #nsR fft Rgsr i 
3 $tfi II 

Rwar *m snfer ?$*m. II 
WfirvgrRr ^tt%3 3°re% I swr jftr; 

#s«rr<R#lt crf^rforr #t*rr 3 * 3 . l 
sir# m spfr 35 ^%?- 

fg^fafcR^ ^ 4 (^: 'bv'isj+tl ^Sf+t! 11 

l ^r^wfe^ gj ff^ T ^g«P|: d 

(commentary on Alaiikarasutras and Alankdrasarva- 
sva by Samndrabandha P. 53,^54. T. A» S. Vol. II«) 

CANDRAKALAMAL . 

(on Adityavarma by Kavibhusapa*) 

1. » 

_ ^.^^■■[1 TH - -■ ■ n-m rri f\ I ^ | | 

ll 

2 . ^ 5 wi «rs mm srppft i 

WWW# ^ ^ II 

3 . *ft«r ^ srmr %^ei R4t i 

3Wrft *ST<I«ftWR it 

4. fwr«r ^ i 

3% ’TT'RW* II 


5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12- 

13- 

14. 

15. 

16 - 

17. 

18. 
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gcqpitf^r *igrai ^<q3F%sniR<>iq; n 


^ q^rft ^rl rftfa i 
grar ?rai qffl r%==g n 


^fWFT'fk! mr&t w'lft qrf m i 



ft*n;: II 


s§qr <qf q* ft«# i 

q*?RR[q 4 fwft ^ ft *r% ii 


trsfj: ?q|g ^ «J3 W3‘. I 

t^: ! n 

q>af sftropSfr! ^i 1^ lisngTC l 
& ansr: q«rr^ ftg n 

srcnftft vt nr ^q w! I 
*i§: *wt qrtfr ft^r ^ % II 

in% q tpr-. #i^ti w *rc«*«?bn^ i 
mi i® ffi&O «tRstsn^ n 
m at ^ffcf q>4 <T w 1 I 
WF^HFSPTRSftJR. gftftft 3Rfa*P5 II 
%sq^*M%* %fti ^31# *U I 
m 3§gtl ff^§^$®rcr%°ir II 
ftftrcrc i 

fenr^^r £f% *& ll 

^ i^r: i 
§>tft ftRqi qi'gq^i qt ftqq; n 
q*5r ; i 

31W3 f3? *W* ^f : I* 

^ * $<wq^ f*dfaR$r:. n 

[=bH*iW«?] 

E. I. Vol. IV. Nos. 17 & 18. 
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CAtfDRAKALAMALA ON" SASTGRIMADHIra 

By 

Kavibusana. 

Translation. 

1. We invoke blessings on Ravivarman. the bulwark of 

the duties enjoined by the three Vedas.the 

refuge of enemies. 

2. That king is the strength of the weak” is a true 

saying ; Sangramadhlra is the strength of religion, 
which is weak in the Kali age. 

3. The sun (Ravi) and Ravivarman are both stores of 

light; the one abounds in splendour in day time, 
but the other day and night. 

4. Both Kfsna and Ravivarman were born in Yadu’s 

family; the one is the paramour of Herdsmen’s 
wives, the other solely devoted to his own wife. 

5. 0 King Ravivarman! for rulers who long to be in¬ 

augurated as kings, to lay hold of your lotus feet 
is the inauguration with flowers. 

6. 0 Ravi ! Wise, liberal, and a protector of the good 

you transform the earth into heaven, possessed of 
* Jupiter, the tree of Paradise, and Indra. What is 
there difficult for the great ? 

7. 0 Sangramadhlra! it is false to say that there is no 

robber in your kingdom ; your own body robs the 
campaka flower of all its lustre. 

8. 0 you Bhoja of the south! it is well that your op¬ 

ponents are frightened when they see you ; for you 
are ever afraid to look at others’ wives even. 

9. Have you not heard the saying that one should not 

enjoy a sweet thing alone ? Alone you enjoy the 
whole earth, 0 Yadava king. 
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10. How is it, 0 you Bhoja of the southl that men call you 

the foremost of the thoughtful. When you have 
given riches to the good, you never think of it 
afterwards. 

11. Do not boast 0 Yadava, that you, un-aided, van¬ 
quish your enemies in battle. Have you not your 
arm, your sword, your courage and your steeds for 
your allies? 

12. Surely, kings who behave like Rama, incur no guilt 

by killing women; (aware of this) 0 Kavivarman, 
you put an end to the poverty associated with 
the goods. 

13. How is it, 0 Yadava, with your vows is to give away 

all wealth ? You pile up a wealth of fame here in 
the store house of the universe. 

14. That, you 0 Yadu lord, who can be served with 

many excellent qualities only, permit us to serve 
(you) that verily is (to us) a donation of a meal of 
sugar, 

15. May this Kulas'ekhara delight in his throne. Rulers 

who take delight in their thrones, are indeed stable 
in the world. 

16. The wise who repeat the spell of five,, syllables 

Sangrama dhTra, overcome mysery and attain sup¬ 
reme bliss. 

17. As the sixteen digits of the moon, displayed at full 

moon time, cause the. lotus to expand and so may 
these sixteen verses of the Yadava’s fame composed 
by Bft.sa:na f call for the joy of the earth. 

18. The two Yadu lords who have the hue of the 

Atasl and CampaJca flowers, and whose bodies are 
rendered fragrant by holy Basil and by fame 
they are our lords; no need have we ot other diving 
and human lords. 
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AUDBHIJJA AS A DYNASTIC DESIGNATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhurt m. a. ph. d. 

The Harivamsa 1 informs us that the performance of the 
Agvamedha fell into desuetude among the Ksatriyas afte r 
Janamejaya of epic fame, owing to the curse of a Brahmana 
(Brahmasapagnitejasa), but continued to exist among the 
devas and the Brahmanas. A twice-born or Brahmana 
(dvija) general [senanz) who belonged to the race of .KaSyapa 
and is further described as Audbhijja , will revive the famous 
rile in the Kali Age. 

**Audbhijjo bhavita kascit senamh Kasyapo dvijab 1 

Asvamedhaih Kaliyuge punab pratyaliarisyati ii ” 

This verse is noticed by several schoiars including the 
late lamented Dr. K P. Jayaswal. But it has, we think 
not yet been sufficiently elucidated. The suggestion has been 
made that the senanl in question is identical with the SenanT 
Pusyamitra whose name appears in the list of the Sunga 
kings in the Puranas, and who is known from literary and 
epigraphic evidence to have performed the Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice, after it had been in abeyance for a long time at least in 
the homeland of the imperial Maury as. But it has not been 
sufficiently explained why this famous ruler and commander 
should be'styled Audbhijja. Scholars have hitherto taken 
the expression to mean one who “ will suddenly rise into 
power " /. E % Q , 1929, 405). 

In order to understand the real significance of 
this designation it is necessary to say a few words about 
family nomenclature in ancient India. Some of the great 
families derive their i araes from real or farcied human ances¬ 
tors. Other appellations originate in official designations like 
Pratlhara or Rastrakuta or certain words which form an 


(l)m. 2 35 
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element in the personal name3 of the founders of the lines in 
question and their successors. The designations of another 
group are derived from certain animals such as birds, ser“ 
pents, horses etc- Attention may be invited in this connec., 
tion to the Mattanaayuras, 1 the Garulakas, 2 3 the Nagas, the 
A§vakas e c c. Still another group prefer some objects of the 
inanimate world such as a river or a mountain. Thus we hear 
of the Jahnaveya Kula , the Saindhavas, and the Saveras; the 
Saila, Sailodbhava and Sailendra families. Lastly there is a 
remarkable group of royal lines that trace their name to some 
Vegetal object The practice was by no means confined to 
India proper. Among the illustrious families that ruled in 
Campain the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula we find reference to 
a Narikela-krarnuk-anvaya, that is, the Cocoa-nut betel nut 
clan 8 . In Southern India we have the well known families of 
the Pallavas of Kancland the Kadambas of Banavasi. In the 
north-west numismatic evidence discloses the existence of two 
ruling clans or tribes namely the Audumbaras and the Vata§- 
vakas whose names are derived wholly, or in part, from some 
botanic object. In view of what was been stated above the 
conjecture may be hazarded that the Audbhijja family, to 
which the senanT, who revived the Aavamedha according to 
the Harivawa , belonged, was so called because, like the 
jN3rikela~kramukanvaya of Campa, the Kadamba kula of 
Banavasi and the Pallavas of Kancl, it derived its name 
from some fruit or plant. Can this family be identified with 
any known dynasty of Ancient India ? Sunga, the designa¬ 
tion of the family of Pusyamitra in the extant Puranas, is no 
doubt connected with plant life, being a name of the fig-tree 
and the hog-plum. But the Suhgas belong to the Bharadvaja 
yotrct and not, according to available evidence, to a family of 
Kasyapa dvijas. The Pallavas, too, though they had a plant- 
name, claimed Brahmana extraction, and" performed the 

(1) Kielhorn, Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 405, 429, 430* E. I,, 

1,354, 

(2JKL, XI. 16-19. 

(3) B. 0- Majumdar, Champa, Inscription No* 62» 
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Advamedha, were Bharadvajas . The Kadamba family is 
described as Senambrhadanvaya in contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions. It had a plant-name like the Pallava line, and it had 
to its credit the performance of the Asvamedha. But th e 
rulers of the dynasty, unlike th eAudbhijja of the Barivamia 
claimed'to belong to the Mctnavya , and not to the Kadyapa , 
gotra . There is however, one famous dynastic designation 
which may be considered in this connection. In a note con¬ 
tributed to the Indian Culture i I pointed out that tradition 
was not unanimous in representing Pusymitra as a Sunga. in 
the Mdtlavikctgnimitra, the hero king addressing the bimbo, 
lipped heroine, styles himself a Baimbika . The Baudhayana 
S rauta Sutra?, actually includes the Baimbaka f ;ah among the 
KaSyapas. I have noted that the text has variant readings- 
But on the whole I think that Baimbika of the Mdlivi/cdgni - 
miira and Baimbaki of the S raut • Sutra afford a clue to a 
proper understanding of the epithet AudbMjja applied by the 
Harivcifiiia to the Ka&yapa senant who revived the horse- 
sacrifice in the Kali age, and has baeu identified with 
Pusyamitra. Baimbika may be derived from bimbikdt which 
is the name of a fruit-bearing plant according to the lexico¬ 
graphers. 

* c Tundikeri raktaphald bimbika plluparny aj i 1 1,3 
Bifiibaka is the fruit of that plant. 

Apte understands by Baimbika in the passage 

€C Daksinyam nama bimbosthi JBaimbikdndm kulavratam' 
a man who is assiduous in his attention to ladies. But he has 
cited no authority in support of this view. His interpreta¬ 
tion is of a piece with that of the commentator of the 
RUdambari who explains the word Gupta in the passage 

‘ c Aneka- GuptdrchitapadapanJsajah Kuvera»c[md" 
to mean Yaisyas and Sudras. 4 

(1) Indian culture, 1937 pp. 739 ft 

(2) Vol HI. 449. 

(3j Amaru, Vanamad hi Varga » v. 293 

(4) E,1-,VHI,29 fn. 3. 



In using the epithet AudbMjja , 1 plant-born, the Harp 
vamsa undoubtedly hints at the derivation of the name of 
the great A§vamedha-reviver’s family from a plant or fruit. 
As the personage in question is distinctly called a Ka§yapa f 
and not a Bharadvaja, we have, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to prefer the dynastic designation Baimbika given 
by Kalidasa in the Mdlavikagnimitram, to the appellation 
Sunga found in the extant Purams 



JAM ANTIQUITIES IN VIDARBHA, 

THE ANCIENT BERAR. 

Y. K. Deshpande, m. a., ll. b., 
Sharadashram, Yeotmal. 

The country known in history as Vidarbha, since the 
Vedic Period, consists of extensive area, at present occupied 
by Berar proper, Marathi C. P., a Marati part o£ the Nizam 
state and a part of the East Khandesh. In the session of 
the conference held at Baroda, I read a paper on the Budhis. 
tic Antiquities in Vidarbha. In the present paper I propose 
to deal with the Jain Antiquities, which are found in 
Vidarbha. 

I may note down here that a large portion of the 
province has been as yet unexplored and practically no 
attempt has been made to collect and study the Jain antiqui¬ 
ties. Pro. Hiralal Jain has begun editing and publishing 
some Jain works in Apabhram&a, deposited in the temples a^ 
Karanja in Berar. An attempt also has been made to publish 
some of the inscriptions mainly found on the pedestals of the 
Jain statues. There is however large scope for the organized 
efforts and it is expected that enthusiastic Jain brothers 
will start work in the direction. 

All the antiquarian remains, that are found in the 
province, belong to the Digambar sect and the Jain families, 
who claim to belong to the province for generations together, 
follow the same sect. Persons, who follow the Svetambar 
sect are generally from Marwar and U. P. and the temples 
of the sect found in the province appear to have been con¬ 
structed during the last 200 years. 

In the Hari VamsaPurana of the Jains it is recorded that 
Vysabhi deo, the first Tirthahkarj had visited Vidarbha in 
Jiis tour and had spread the Jain religion in that province* 
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Apart from the references in the Jain Pur anas, an earliest 
reference is found in the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kbarwel the king of Kalifiga. It is recorded therein accord¬ 
ing to the reading of late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, that the King 
had married the princess of Vajragarh, the present waira- 
gad in the Chanda district in 0. P. The period of the king 
comes to 70 B. C. according to Dr, S. V. Ketkar. In the 
same inscription it is noted that the king had defeated the 
Rastrikas and the Bhojas. King Kharwel was the follower 
of Jain religion and it is likely that matrimonial relation with 
the neighbouring locality and his raid on the Rastrikas and 
Bhojas, who were the people of Vidarbha might have in¬ 
troduced Jain religion in the province. The earliest written 
evidence has been found in Berar itself. While ploughing 
at Kayar in Berar in a field about three years ago, a stone 
bearing an inscription of S letters in Brahmi characters c£ 
the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. was found. The inscription 
has been deposited in S ha rad a shram, Yeotmal. f read the 
letters as “Ghare day a penkayechhi” The village Kayar 
and its surrounding area are full of antiquarian remains such 
as idols belonging to both Vedic and Jain religions Jam 
statues are either lying scattered in neglected state or are 
kept as an ornament in the Hindu temples The tank which 
adjoins a dilapidated old fort is locally called Paras nath 
tank. The origin of the name has lost in antiquity. I take 
the Jain inscription to bo a Jain aphorism. Itris said that 
another inscription bearing »he characters of the same 
period, as mentioned above, lies buried in the veranda of a 
Hanuman temple built about 8 years ago. A pencil sketch 
of the inscription prepared by a villager has reached my 
hand recently. An attempt will be made to secure that 
inscription. From all these it may safely be concluded that 
the Jain religion was flourishing m that part of Vidarbha as 
far back as 2nd or 3rd century. At present there are no 
Jain houses in the village nor was there any in the memory 
of the villagers. 
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About 20 miles to the East of Kayar there is a village 
by name Bhandak which is traditionally known to be 
BbJravat! of the Mhabharata fame. This village and its 
surrounding area of 3 or 4 miles are full of Vedic, Jain and 
Budhistic antiquities. They include Vedic and Budhisfcic 
caves, tanks and statues of all the three religions. The 
inscriptions, so far discovered there, range from the 9th 
century to the 14th century. A big statue of'Parasnath was 
lying under a stone canopy in jungle in the vicinity of the 
village. About 25 years ago the Jains have built a magni¬ 
ficent temple over the statue spending about 2 lacs of rupees. 
There are several other statues of uhoumukhji, PadmavatT 
and other Tlrthankaras. They have now been collected in 
the precinct of the newly built temple. 

In the Kelapur Taluk of Berar we come across many 
Jain statues lying in abandoned state in several places. I 
noticed fragments of Jain statues in the ruined fort of 
Kelapur itself, various statues both in tact and in fragments 
along with those of Vedic religion at Wai also in the same 
condition. The village Wai has got rainsi of about 20 
temples in stone. These statues have bee i caived in marble 
and other kinds of stone. There is no means to fix the date 
of these statues so far. In the same locality about ten 
miles to the West there are two statues of Tjrthaftkaras half 

buried in earth in the vicinity of the village Jirennre. 

• 

There is an ancient and famous place of Jain pilgrimage 
at Mukfcagiri on the top o< a branch ofi the tfatpuda Chills* 
There are several small temples of Tlrthankaras. The place 
is said to b3 sacred t) the memory of several manies who 
have attained molcsa at that place. There are inscriptions 
on the pedestals of some statues which date from the 12th 
century A. D. Few miles from Mukfagiri is Acbalpur, a* 
present named Ellichpur, which is known for the issue of two 
grants on copper from the early Rastrakuta king. A legend 
goes that a Jain king by name Q was ruling at'Ellichpur in 
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the 10th century A. D. He was killed in a battle with the 
Mahomedans headed by Shall Dula Raliman, nephew of 
Mahmud of Gazni who also was killed in the battle along 
with hundreds o£ his followers. There are tombs of the 
Shah and his followers at Ellichpur and in the foundation of 
the building a tomb of Raja II is still shown. It is just 
possible that the holy place of Muktagiri came into promi¬ 
nence as a result of the support given by the said Jain 
kings. 

In the province of Vidarbha there are only two rock 
cut temples of Jain religion. Both of them are in the 
Nizam’s state, one is at Dharasheo and the other in the group 
of the famous cave temples at Ellora, From the characters 
of the inscriptions the period of the construction of these 
Jain cave temples range from the 9th century to the 13th 
century A. D- The peculiarity of this place is that these 
Budhistic, Vedic and Jain caves are in the same range of 
hills. 

The temple of Parasnath at Sirpnr in Berar is equally 
famous with the one at Muktagiri, There are no means to 
know the age of the temples there as the inscriptions are 
blurred and hence could not be deciphered. But we find 
reference to that temple in an ancient Marathi work of the 
Mahanubhao sect by name Nagdevacarya Caritra. That 
work was composed in the 13th century A. D. The main 
temple in the centre of the village is an underground one’ 
In that temple there are several statues of Tlrthahkaras while 
a still older temple built in carved stone is outside the village* 
It had originally no image but recently a group of statues 
have been unearthed from within its precincts. Nearly two 
dozen Jain statues have been discovered while digging earth 
at a village named Barsi Takli in Berar, The village has 
got an extensive area of abaudoned wells and foundations of 
ruined houses. An old temple in the village bears an inseri" 
ption of the 10th century A. D, in Sanskrit. It describe* 
the temple to be that of Yisnu while the present presiding 
deity is Devi- 
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Most noetworthy piece of antiquity came across in my 
tour is a pedestal of a Jain statue in possession of the 
manager of the famous temple at Mehkar in Berar. The 
beautifully carved statue of Balaji itself was unearthed about 
60 years ago. We fin! reference to this statue in Lila- 
carita, the famous work of the Mahanubhaos of the 13th 
century A. D. The pedestal bears an inscription of 1216 
A. D. describing the dedication of the statue of Neminath 
by a devotee named therein. Another place of Jan pil¬ 
grimage is Bhatkuli in Amraoti district of Berar. Local 
tradition describes this as an ancient town by name Bhojkat 
the town connected with Rukrni the brother of Devi 
Rukminii. About 150 years ago a Jain statue was unearthed 
at the old mound of the ruined mud fort. A temple has 
been built there later on. Subsequently other statues were 
added on. 

Manyakhet and Lattalur at present called Malkhed and 
Latur respectively are Villages in the Nizam’s state. They 
are very important in the Jain point of view. The first 
village was a capital of the liastrakuta kings for nearly 150 
years. It was built by king Amoghavarsa in 815 A. D, 
and it was*destroyed by the Calukyas in 973 A. D. During 
this period Malkhed formed a centre of literary activities 
and revival of the Jain learning. A moghavarsa himself was 
an authbr and patron of learned men, Jinsen and 
Gunabhadra composed Adi Parana and Uttar Purana respecti¬ 
vely. Puspadanta was a famous poet of the reign of king 
Krona III. He composed three famous works in Apabhra- 
msa Slanguage. His first work was completed in 965 A. D. 
or so. There are several other Jain Pandits who flourished in 
the regime of the Rastrakutas at Malkhed. Many authors 
like Pomma composed works in-Kannada also. These Rastra- 
kftta kings had sway over the whole of Vidarbha and it was 
therefore natural that the Jain religion had spread all over 
the province. 
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This fact leads us to Karan]a the most important town 
in Berar so far as the Jain religion is concerned. In this 
town there are three Jain temples viz Balatkar gana, Sengana 
and Kasta Sangh. These temples are well managed and possess 
well preserved collections of manuscripts of Jain literature. 
The oldest manuscript in the Karaftja collection's dated in 
the year 1359 A. D. Balatkar Gana temple has been, it is 
claimed, established in 1519 A. D. as a branch of the Many 
akhet Pltha. The other two temples are older still, as yet 
no date has been ascertained. The collection of the Balatkar 
temple is valuable for its old, unpublished mRtiuscripts in 
Apabhramsa and other languages, while the Kasta Sangha 
temple is famous for its collection of several old statues 
of Jain religion. They are over 200 in number ; many of 
them bearing inscriptions on their pedestals giving the year 
and the name of the person who dedicated the statue. The 
oldest year noted on the pedestal of the statue of the Tlrthan- 
kars is 1216 A, D. These statues are kept in a cellar of the 
temple. The oldest of the statues in the collection of the 
main shrine is dated about 1276 A, D. This temple also 
possesses a collection of Jain statues carved out of various 
kinds of jewels and other precious stones. They are depo¬ 
sited in the safe of the temple and are open to inspection on 
request to the manager. Some of these statues are half an 
inch in size and many of them bear the date of their const¬ 
ruction. I noted on two of them years corresponding to 1714 
and 1716 a. d. respectively. This temple is famous for its 
beautiful maijdap richly and artistically carved out in wood. 
Traditionally it is dated about 400 years ago. The manager 
told me that the mandap was first lined with gold but it 
was removed by the raiders in the general loot caused years 
ago. Thus it will be clear that the temples at Karafija will 
amply repay a visit by a research scholar for the purpose of 
study of the Jain iconography and the Jain literature consist¬ 
ing of rare and valuable manuscripts many of which are yet 
un-published. It is known to the Jain scholars that Prof. 
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Hiralal Jain of the King Edward College, Amraoti, has begun 
editing of Apabhram&i manuscripts from those collections. 
He has published two works of Puspadanta and the third 
one is nearing completion. 

In conclusion I note down that there are 1 several remains 
of Jain antiquity in Vidarabha dating from the 2nd or 3rd cen¬ 
tury. Historically it can be shown that the province was in 
touch with the Jain king as far back as 170 B. C. There is a 
field for the research scholars to study the Jain iconogra _ 
phy of several centuries and also the Jain literature of 
various languages. Like the statues of the V edic faith stat¬ 
ues of Jain faith are also being unearthed. The statues might 
have been concealed in earth to save them from the hands of 
the iconoclasts probably under the Mahomedan rule. Many 
statues of the best workmanship are lying scattered in vari¬ 
ous places without being cared for, Jain gentlemen of the pro¬ 
vince, who are religious minded or who have got antiquarian 
interest at heart, should organize into a body to collect these 
statues into a museum and also to preserve other objects of 
antiquarian interest and also to publish rare manuscripts and 
thereby extend the study of the Jain tenets. 

It is not possible for the Archaeological department to 
devote its attention and spend money towards the work sug¬ 
gested above. Its hands are already full and the funds at its 
disposal, as has been so many times declared, are limited. I 
am confident that the organized efforts ol a private body of 
enthusiasts will achieve much in co-operation and under 
expert advice of the officers in charge of the said Department. 
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Murad Shah’s contemplated invasioniof India. 

D. B. Disalkar, m. a., Satara. 

This invasion is not known to historians. The only 
source of information about it consists of six Marathi 
letters two of which were published by Parasnis lin his 
ItihasasangraliaO-) under the title ‘Diplomacy at Delhi’ and 
the remaining four are published in the Satara Historical 
Research Society’s volume [ called ‘Historical papers of the 
Sindias of Gwalior’.(2) 

The account runs thus— 

Murad Shah® who is the King of BalkhW and 
grandson® 0 f Nadir Shah has the ambition to invade 
India and set right the confused affairs of the Mughal 
emperor of Delhi. For more than a year he has been 
making preparations. He collected an army of 120000 men 
which was subsequently increased to 300010. As he had to 
pass through Afghanistan for India he thought he must 
either make Timur Shah, the ruler of that country his ally 
or defeat him. Consequently he entered into correspon¬ 
dence with Qazi the minister of Timur Shah and con¬ 
templated murdering Timur. But Qazi’s secret letters to 
Murad were intercepted by Timur’s men, who at once 
killed him, put h ; s relaiives in prison and confiscated all 
his property. Thereupon Murad Shah with his army of 
300000 men began his march towards Kabul. He 1 2 3 4 5 first sent 
a message to Timur Shah stating that it was not his wish 

(1) Vol. I, Nos . 208 and 841. 

(2) Nos. 192,226,802 and303. 

(3) Murad Sh&h belonged to a T.-rkey ftmily that asserted its indepen¬ 

dence on the death of Nadir Shall in 1747 and ruled over Bukhara 
and Transoxiana. His father was named Danial* 

(4) Now'a district in Afghan rurkistan. Its ancient name was Bactria 

and it was the birthplace of Zoroaster. 

(5) This is wrong. Nadir Shah’s gran.Tson was Shahrukh who ruled i.q 

Khurasan and no t in Balkft. 
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to fight with a Muhammedan, he was desired by God to 
invade: Delhi and destroy the infidels and establish the 
sovereignty of the Iranians, just as Nadir Shah had done in 
the time of the Dslhi emperor Muhammed Shah ; if Timur 
Shah would help him with an army to conquer India from 
Kashmir and Lahore to Calcutta he would give him half 
the territories conquered. Timur Shah refused to help 
him or to allow him to pass through his country as it would 
be devastated by the march of his army. But Murad Shah 
advanced. Timur Shah who had himself crossed the Attock 
and was encamped at Peshawar, at that time t linking of 
invading Delhi, left India at once and hastened to defend 
his country with an army of 200000 men against the in¬ 
vader, He sought the help of the Sikhs, but they re. 
fused to do-so demanding large sums of money. On th e 
contrary they revolted when Timur had left for his country # 
Both the armies met at a place called Champawal(6) on 
the bmk of one of the two rivers called Darya e-AmuVO and 
Darya-aJuhuC 8 ) not fir from B.dkh, and a severe fight took 
place in the month of ShawalW. The Afghan army was 
defeated. Timur Shah was captured. His son Humayun 
Shah fell in the battled) Murad occupied Kabul and 
Kandhahar. 

Two more Marathi letters published in the second 
volume • mentioned aboveOD state thus—To the north¬ 
west of Delhi has risen a Mussainaau who has an army of 

(6) Wrong translation from Persian-Ghop&wal is a Turki word meaniny 

a foray. 

(7) *• 6*> the Oxtis. 

(8) i • e.» ilie Jaxartes. 

(9) Corresponding to July 1788. 

(10) This is obviously wrong. For Humayun Shah ia found mentione 

as living in many letters 1791 and 1792. He. was blinded aud 
killed by Zeraan Shah on the death of Timur Shah in 1793. 
Secondly of Mnrad Shah had bean victorious in the battle he 
would have at cnoe invaded India. The' fact seems to be that 
Timur auccesfully repelled the invasion. 

(11) Nos, 285 and 286. 
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five thousand men. Ho has coined a rupee, weighing 
fourteen mafias, and bearing the figure of an elephant on 
one sideO 2 ), He is capturing forts. Mahadji Sindia on 
learning this declared “If it is the will of God we all 
chiefs will obey him, but if it is in the hands of man it 
is not difficult for me to destroy him in a short time.” 

Although the information contained in these letters 
is a bazaar rumour and contains some wrong statements there 
seems to be some truth in it which is supported by an 
English letter of 10th January 3 789 stating thusUS) — 
Reports have prevailed for these 3 or 4 months of an 
intended invasion of India from Kabool by Timur Shah ? 
who was said to bear the expense of an army he had raised 
to repel an invasion from Balkh. by employing it on a 
foreign expedition. 

Murad Slrdi seems to have been emboldened to attack 
Afghanistan when he saw the weak condition of Timur Shah 
who hid to face another enemy in a nephew of Nadir Shnh, 
Who is mentioned in a Persian letter in the Peshwa Daftar 
at Poonij an abstract of which is published in the volume 
of miscellaneous Persian Papers edited* ID by Dr. Nazim* 
The Letter states thus—Tn3 wife of Shah Wali, Wazir of 
<he Abdali brought about a reconciliation between Timur 
Shah and a nephew of Nadir Shah. In a Marath* 
!etter( J &) a grandson of Nadir Shah is said to have attacked 
Kandahar and seized the places of Timur Shah, there. It 

(12) See my note ou this published in the Indian Historical Quarterly 

Volume XIII. page 14.8. 

(13) Poona Residency vorrespoiulanvi Vol. i, Mahadji Sindia and N.I« 

affairs, ed. by Sir Jadunatb Sarkar No. 245. 

(14) No. 19&4 published on page 19* 

(15) Published In the volume of the tlihascigangAihd nieutiunod abo V 

No* 156« 
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ig Hot known whether Nadir Shah’s nephew or grandson—•* 
or both—was the enemy of Timur rcfernd to in the 
letters. 

Murad Shah’s wars(l6) with Timur Shah seem to have 
continued for soma more years as some Persian news letters 
of 1791—92 A. 0. from Kabul preserved in the Poona 
Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka mandala and published in its 
Quarterly (17) show. 

(16) One of the wars is described in detail in the Persian Tarikh-i-Husain 
Shah. I have to express my obligation to Sir Jadunatli Sarkar for^ 
kindly making some valuable suggestions in this article. 

(L7) For the year 1936 
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TIBUMALMPB^A MAHARAYA 

T. V, Mahalingam, m. a*, 

Sometime Research Scholar, Madras Ujtiveubitt. 

Though from the poiutB of view of the expansion o£ 
the empire and the systematisation of the, administration, the 
reign of Krspadgva Raya, the great Vijayanagar emperor was 
one of dazzling brilliance, yet his domestic life like that of 
Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, was not happy. Accord¬ 
ing to the Portuguese chronicler Paes, Krsiiadsva Rflya had 
twelve lawful wives. Of them, four appear to have been 
the principal ones, namely Tirumalldevi, C inn a dev i Jagang 
mShini and AnnapttrnSdSvi, It is difficult to say who among 
them was the chief queen. If however the inscriptions can 
give us any definite idea about that question, it was probably 
Tirumaladgvi who was the chief queen for an epigraph 
specifically mentions that ICrsijadSva RSya ascended the 
Karnataka throne with his queeu Tirumalambika:. 1 

Though Krsna Raya had so many wives, he had no 
issue till very late in his regin and this fact was not only 
the cause of anxiety to the emperor himself but also was 
the cause of concern for many in the kingdom. In 1517 
Rilyasam Kondamarasayya, one of the trusted lieutenants 
of Krsna Raya made a gift to the temple or Cowde§vart 
at Cojasamudram (Anantapur) “in order that the king may 
be blessed with children. ” 2 It appears that the prayers of 
the Rgysam were heard and Krsna Raya was blessed 
with a child in the next year by his queen Tirumaladgvi, 
We have to infer this from the details contained in a record 
dated Saturday, Kartika 12, Bahudhanya (expired) Saka 
1440 (A. D. 1619) coming from Kamalapuram, near modern 
Hospet. The inscription registers a gift of land made by 
the king afid the queen Tirumaladevi to the God Tiru 
vengalanatha of Anjanagiri (Tirumala- at Tirupati) for th 

e 

1. M. E-B. 1912, P.55. See also 87 of 1918- 

a- im 
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merit of Tirumalairaya Mahargya . 3 If a conjecture is possi 
*ble the gift was perhaps made on the day on which Tirumala 
R 3 ya completed his first year, But it is difficult, to explain 
how the prince came to be called a Mah^rSya even in I 519 . 
Perhaps the epigraph was inscribed on the walls of the 
temple some five years later when he came to be called a 
MaharSya and was associated with the administration 0 £ 
the empire. 

After 1519 for about 5 years we do not hear of prince 
Tiruraalai R3ya. But he comes into prominence in 1524 both 
in the epigraphs of the year and the account of Nuniz the 
Portuguese chronicler who came to Vijayanagar during the 
time of Acyutaraya Maharaja. The Portuguese cronicler 
says: 4 ‘The King (Krsmdeva Raya) perceiving that he was 
already advanced in years desiring to rest in his old age 
a»d wishing, his son to become king when he died, he deter¬ 
mined to make, him king during hia life time the boy being.-: 
six years old and the king not knowing what would happen 
after his death wherefore he abdicated his throne and all 
his power and name and gave it all to his son and himself 
became his minister.” 4 Though Nuniz does not give the 
name of the prince, who was six years old in A. D. 1524 
it was evidently Tirumala who according to the epigraphs 
was aged, exactly so many years then. According to Nuniz the 
reason for the so-called abdication of Kysnadcva Raya and 
the installation of his son on the throne was the fact that 
he was afraid that there'mighfc be a dispute as to the succes¬ 
sion to the throne after his own death which fear after 
all turned out to be well-founded. 

It is worth examining here if this literary evidence - 
afforded by the chronicle of Nuniz is supported by the evi¬ 
dence of epigraphy. The inscriptions do not refer to the 

3. 697 of 1923. 

4. Sewell, A'Foryotlen I Eflnpire^?. 359; 
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abdication of the father in fav >ur of his son. The inscrip¬ 
tions of TirumalaidSva Maharaja which are about thirteen 
in number and are all dated S 1146 (A D. 1524-2.5) mention 
him as ruling over the empire with all imperial titles and 
are scattered throughout 1 he different parts oi the Vijajn* 
nagar empire. The following is the list of the inscriptions 
of thsprinqe; 


Reference, 

Date, 

King. 

Details- 

E-0. IV 

Hb. 68 

Tarana 

Vai&Lka 

Sud. 

8. Friday 

Tirunjftlai Raya 

His minister... 
Darmayaka made a 
grant. 

E. Ct IX. 

Mg. 6 

Tarana 

VaiSaka 

Sud. 13 

Do. 

Timmariya Dasttfiyak* 
made a grant for 
the merit of the 
king. 

683 of 

1993 

Hep, Para 79 
Ananta§ayana- 

(lloapet Taluk.) 

261 of 

1929—30. 

Srirangam, 

ip- 

Tarana, 

Jy\i?tha 

Su'd- 7 

Sunday 

Tjrujnalaidgva 

Maharftya. 

Krstta grant d a 
number of villages 
to the temple of 
Anantapadinanabha 
at Sale Tirumala 
Maharaypura 
founded in the 
name of his sou. 

Records certain grants 
to thejxihpl 0 . 

fl 

1446, 

Tarana 

Simha 

Sud._ 

Dvitiya 

Uttar am, 
Wednesday 

I)o. 

115 of 

1918 

Kugaiyur, 

(Sai. 

S. 1446 

Tarana, Til 
Bahula, 

Di, Hasta, 
Monday 

Do. 


139 cf 

1896 

S,I V. 1004 

Damal (Cg.) 

S. 1446 

Tarana, 

Xartika 

Su. Di. 12 
Monday, 

Do. 



TJttanadvad&£i 

Citr&i 
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Reference, 

181 of 

1913. 

Goran tl a 

Op.) 

Date. 

S- 1446 

Tarana 

Kart. Su. Pi 12 
Monday 
TJtt&nadv&dagi 
(741-1524) 

King. 

Vlrapratapa 

Tirumalaideva 

Eaya Maharaya. 


605 of 

1929—30. 

Matpadi 

CSk) 

3. 1446 

Vyaya 

Kartika 

Su. Tuesday 

Tirumalaideva 


116 of 

19/8 

Kugaiyiir 
(S. A) 

& 1446 

Tarana, Dhanus 
Sud. Di Par* 
iifma 

Ardra, Sunday 

Do. 


117 of 

1918. 

Kugaiyur. 

(S-A) 

S 1446 

Tirana, Dhun&s 
Sod. Di- 1 

Ardra, Sunday, 

Do. 


E. 0. IX. 

Ma 82 

3. 1446 

Tarana 

Marga 

Su. 2 

TirumalatdSva 
Maharaya 
‘The moon to the 
ocean of Krsna 
Bftyn’v 

Timmarjria 
Danny aka 
makes a gran/ 

91 of 1912 

M. E 8. I912i 

P. 55. 

S. 1446, 

Taraiia 

Virapratapa 

Tirumalaideva 

Maharaya 



Lepakgi 
( A P ) ' 

Not even one of tlie above records refers to the abdica¬ 
tion of KrsnadSva Kaya and the installation of Tirumala as 
the Maharaya. It was the custom in the Hindu courts for the 
i*eigmtig sovereigns to nominate their heirs apparent and 
bequeath their empire to them ; and that was generally done 
to avoid unnecessary disputes on th.3 question of succession 
to the throne after their own death. It was in accordance 
with that practice that Kysnadeva appears to have crowned 
young Tirumala as the Yuvaraja so that he could succeed to 
the throne on his own death and avoid unnecessary palace 
feuds. This was misunderstood by Nuniz as the regula r 
coronation of the son and the abdication of the father. The 
fact that Kysnadeva Raya did not abdicate his throne in 
favour of his son is proved by a large number of epigraphs q 
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Krsm bearing the dates from Saka 1446 Tarana, Vaisaka td 
Marga of the same year, which are found scattered through¬ 
out the empire. Further much reliance cannot be placed on 
the evidence of Muniz for it is contradictory in nature. The 
Portuguese chronicler says that one of the reasons why 
Kysnadeva abdicated his throne in favour of his son and 
became his minister was that he wanted to take rest in his 
old age. In an earlier connection, the same chronicler says 
that hn-oru was a little over 20 when he ascended the throne 
iu 150dj and if there can be any truth in that it is incredible 
to believe that within a period of some 15 years he would 
have become “too old” to rule efficiently and hence was anx- 
ious to retire. Even granting that Krena became old and hence 
wanted retirement, it is doubtful if he could have had any 
rest if, as Nuniz says, he had become the minister of his 
son who was only six years old and therefore could not 
be expected to bear the burden of the administration of 
the empire. Besides we have a large number of inscriptions 
belonging to K;o3jadev« liaya bearing the dates between 1525 
and 1530 and these clearly show that he continued to rule 
over tha empire till five or six years -.after the installation of 
Tirumala as the Yuvaraja. It should have been a very inop¬ 
portune time for K^snadeva liaya to have thought of abdicat¬ 
ing his throne in favour of his son when the empire was just 
beginning to enjoy the fruits of peace after a hard period of 
strenuous warfare with the refractory feudatories on the one 
hand, the Gajapati ruler on another, and the ever trouble¬ 
some Muhammadan Sultans on the third. It was barely 
three years since Vijayanagar came out successful from the 
battle of Kaicur and Kysijadeva would not have thought of 
Miring at that time. 

But Tirumala does not appear to have reigned long* 
We do not hear of him in the epigraphs after Saka 1446 
(A* D* 1525)* He died a premature death, Nuniz is specific 
on the point and says that the ‘‘great festivals (connected with 
installation of Tirumala as Yuvaraja) lasted 8 months 
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during which time the son of the king fell sick of a disease 
of which he died. ” Thus according to him Tirumala died 
about the middle of 1525. We find the earliest inscription 
of Acyutaraya in 1526 which states that he was ruling irom 
Yijayanagar. This indicates that he was anointed Crown 
prince after the death of Tirumala and hence he appeared 
with all regal titles since then. 

According to the Portuguese chronicler Tirumala died 
under suspicious circumstances ; and hence Krsnadeva learn¬ 
ing that his son had died by poison given him by Timmanna 
Dannayaka, the son of Saluva Timma sent for his minister, 
his brother and two sons and put them in ;o prison. Timmanna 
Dannayaka however escaped from the prison, but was defeat¬ 
ed and brought back. Subsequently, all the four were 
ordered to be blinded and cast into prison where Timmanna 
died* The description of Nuniz is too graphic and full of 
details to be cist aside. But it is extremely doubtful if 
Saluva Timma who was on very cordial terms with bis 
royal master, was XhzDliarctiumraha of the empire and 
Krsiradeva Rayahs own body ” could have been punished 
in that manner by the king, though it might have been, ’ if 
there can be any truth in the charge, due to the fact that he 
was subject to certain fits as observed by Paes. 1 

Towards the close of his reign the heart-broken Krs^a- 
deva Raya was blessed with another son. He was barely 
18 months old when Krsna died in 1530 and hence not £c of 
fit age to ascead the throne. ” Therefore Kysija afc the time 
of his death nominated his half-brother Acuyutadeva Baya 
to succeed him. 
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AUSTIN DE BORDEAUX AND THE 
TAJ, MAHAL, AGRA. 

Dr, M. Abdulla Chaghtai, d. nitt. 

Ravi Road % Lahore ... 

Similar to Geronimo Veroneo of Venice another name 
of a Frenchman, Austin de Bordeaux, as the designer of the 
Taj is suggested. My researches trace that Lt. Col. Sleeman 
is.the first person who is responsible for suggesting his 
name in his “Rambles and Recollections”. 1 It is really a 
pity toJind,that Lt. Coh Sleeman absolutely set aside the 
historical facts and based his arguments merely on legends 
in a very curious and ludicrous way. He says.; 

“This magnificent building and palaces at Agra and 
Delhi were, I believe, designed by Austin de 
Bordeaux, a Frenchman of : great talent and merit 
in whose ability and integrity the Emperor placed 
much reliance. He was called by the natives 
Oostan Eesau 2 *Nadir-al-Asar’, (the wonder of 
the age) and for his office of ‘Nuksha Nawees’, 
or plan drawer, he received a regular salary of one 
thousand rupees a month, with occasional presents, 
that made his income very large. He had finished 
the palaces of Delhi and the Mausoleum and 
palaces of Agra ; and was engaged in designing a 
silver ceiling for one of the galleries in the latter, 
when he was sent by the Emperor to settle some 
affairs of great importance at Goa. He died at 
Cochin on his way back and is supposed, to have 
been poisoned by the Portuguese, who were 
extremely jealous of his influence at court* He 

1. See Rambles und Recollections edn. 1844^ 1I-0P. 34 and 275. 

2. The same Oostan Eesau (Ustad Iaa'l who is invariably referred to by 
every one as the real architect of the Taj, has also nothing to.do with 
the Taj, which is discussed separately. 
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left a 3 on by a native wife called Mohammad 
Shurreef, who was employed as an architect on a 
salary of Rs. 500 a month and who became as I 
conclude from his name a Mussalman. The death 
of Austin de Bordeaux and war between his sons 
that followed, prevented the completion of these 
magnificent work.” 

We are very fortunate that we have by chance four 
letters of Austin de Bordeaux himself addressed from India 
to his friends overseas. 3 Three letters out of them have 
been written from Lahore on respective dates viz. 20th July 
1620 ; 26th April 1626 and 27th. April 1626 ; and the 
fourth from Chaul near Bombay on the 9th March 1632. 
From the useful extracts of his four letters noted below 
particularly concerning India as well as his occupation, we 
come to the conclusion that he has not the least connection 
with the construction of the Taj and of course, he had made 
a throne for Jahangir. Moreover he had married an Indian 
wife from whom he had a son whose age was of about 
twelve years in 1630 when Mumtaz, the lady of the Taj^ 
died. During the reign of Shahjahan he spent two years 
at Agra in the preparation of a throne for him just after 
which he left for Goa, while the king was at Burhanpur and 
Austin’s family at Agra. He used to sign his name as 
** Augustin Hanarmand ” (Hunarmand)—Persian^ name 
which Jajaangir gave him and which means inventor of arts:— 

*T have beei'Jin this country (India) eight years. 1 took 
service with this king Jahangir (the great Moghul). I made 
him a royal throne in which there are several millions of 

B. Journal of the Punjab Historical Society Vol. IV P. 3-17 “four letters 
by Sir Edward Maolagan.” 

The MS. of these four letters exists in the Bibliotheque Rationale 
Paris; vide cinq-cents Colbert vol- 483, fob 436-439 and also they 
have already been published by the great French scholar M. Ch. de la 
Ronciere with illustrious notes under the heading of li Un arthte 
Francais a la Cour due Grand MngoV ’ in the La Revue 1905 P. 181 
197i 
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gold and of silver and several other inventions such as cut¬ 
ting a diamond of 100 carats in ten days. It is impossible 
to realise the magnificient characteristics of this king and I 
shall mention only three of them, his large diamonds, his 
large balas of rubies of which he alone has more of these 
than all the men in the world.—I am married and have a 
child of two years. 4 Among others things I was expert at 
counterfeiting precious stones. But as my age increased my 
ambition increased also, and in order to obtain public esteem 
it was necessary for me to render some remarkable service to 
my king and lord 5 —but I have invented a machine by which 
the person in charge were it even a child can by a contrivance 
which he holds bind and unbind him with large iron chains a 
hundred times an hour and let him run about as much or as 
little as he likes—I have prepared a design for the construc¬ 
tion of a royal throne * for the King on which he sits once 
a year for nine days (Nouroze) when the sun enters the sign 
of Ram, when their year commences. This throne is sup¬ 
ported by four lions weighing 150 quintals of silver covered 
with beaten gold leaf and the canopy is supported by 12 
columns in which there are 10 thousand ounces of enamelled 
gold. The canopy which is the form of a dome las been 
covered by me with 4 thousand of my artificial stones but 
the genuine stones corresponding to these are of inestimable 
value, for the king has a great number of pearls ^and it is 
certain that he also has more large diamonds and large 
rubies than all the princes of the universe 6 —The king my 
last master (Jahangir) knowing that I had some knowledge 
of all arts wished to employ me in making engines of war 
to the prejudice of the Deccanis~I had employed these two 
years at Agra in making plans for a new throne which the 

4. From the 1st letter. 

5. From the 2nd letter. 

6. From the 3rd letter. 

* This is not the proper place to deal with, wether this throne was really 
the Fame famous “Pea-cocfc thrope” or Bomeone else ; thmfcre I krve 
it for the present. 
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King (Shahjahan) had ordered before he left Agra for the 
Deccan. The king had required that two hundred times a 
hundred thousand lives should be spent on this throne in 
gold, diamonds, rubies, pearls and emeralds. But I do not 
think he will ever have the benefit of it—rl have left Bur- 
hanpur where the king’s court now is and am going to Goa 
on business and should return in two months time to fetch 
my family, my wife and one child, who is left to me from the 
affliction about which I have written to you.” 7 

Jahangir has mentioned in his Memoirs almost the 
same words justifying that Austin was really honoured by 
him on the construction of a throne and conferred upon him 
the title of Hunarmand as he signs his name-—Augustin 
Hunarmand—which is apparent from his letters. The 
laozak’s rendering runs thus : 

“.Among the offerings of that Madar-Us-Saltna 

there was a throne of gold and silver, much orna¬ 
mented and decorated the supporters of which in 
the form of tigers. It had been complete with 
great assiduity in the space of three years, and was 
made at the cost of Bs. 4,500,000. This throne 
had been made by a skilful European of the name 
Hunarmand (skilful) who had no rival in the arts 
of a goldsmith and a jeweller and in all sorts of 
•skill (Hunarmandi). He had made it well and I 
gave him this name in addition to the offerings he 
had brought for me ; he offered the value of 
Bs. 100,000 in jewelled ornaments and clothes to 

Begams and other ladies of the palace..... 

Hunarmand, the European who had made the 
jewelled throne,|I presented him with 8,000 darbs, 
a house and an elephant.” 8 

7. From the 4th letter. 

8. Jahangir’s Taozak (Roger an.3 Beveridge Translation) vol. lI P. 80, 
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Further we find from Austin’s word that he was pre¬ 
paring another throne for Sbahjahan about which we do not 
find any mention in the Persians histories of Shah-Jahan’s 
time but the well known traveller Tavernier has thrown some 
light in this respect too. And Austin was poisoned on his 
way back from Cochin. ■Tavernier says : 

16 Shahjahan had intended to cover the arch of the great 
pavilion gallery which is on the right, with silver, 
and a Frenchman named Augustin de Bordeaux 
was to have done the work. But the Great Mughal 
seeing there was no one in his kingdom who was 
capable to be send to Goa to negotiate an affair 
with the Portuguese, the work was not done for, as 
the ability of Augustin was feared, he was poisoned 
on his return .from Cochin. 7 ’ 9 

Apart from it Austin has been mentioned by many 
other Europeans who had either met him or had seen .him 
at Agra such as Von Paser etc. In short it is quite mani¬ 
fest from all the accounts that ho was noi an architect and 
he had never meddled in this branch of art. Bt. Col.'SIeemah 
has not only attributed to himself the designership of the 
Taj but also he has entangled his son in it whom he had 
named Mohammad Shurreef without any authority. From 
Austin’s own account noted above we gather that his son 
whose actual name is known was hardly twelve years old 
when the Taj was going to be founded at Agra. Sorry 
to say nothing is available abouc Austin’s family after him. 
When Austin was sent to Goa on a royal mission in 1632 
frTm Burhampur the building of the Taj at Agra had just 
begun. 

I should add here one thing more that the old MSS 
regarding the Taj which are not authentic, 10 bear the 

9. Tavernier’s Travel, Ball’s Edition, Vol. I P. 108. 

J.0. I am dealing with the MS. about the Taj separately. 
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mention of a good many names of the craftsmen who are 
supposed to have worked in the building of the Taj. There 
we find two names Isa Nadirul Asar and his son Mohammed 
Sharif whom Lt. Col. Sleeman has erronically interpreted 
the same persons Oostan Eesau (Austin de Bordeaux) and 
his son Mohammad Shurreef. Practically Austin had 
nothing to do with any building during the reign of the 
Mughal kings. Sleeman has mentioned that Delhi’s build¬ 
ings were also built by Austin. And it is quite clear that 
Jahangir had not built any such building at Delhi which 
could easily be attributed to Austin. 

There is another reference showing that Austin was 
really popular even among the Indian at that time with his 
title Hunarmand, because Na’mat Kh&n-i-Ali has mentioned 
in his well known work Husn-o-Ishq (Beauty and Lore) 
Ust& Hunarmand Frangi as Austin Hunarmand European 
merely in the course of other such persons, and nothing 
particular. 11 


U* CHaSQ-o-Ishq) of Na’mat Khan-i-AIi, Kiahar« Edition 1890, 

P. 20. 


a Letter, Of maharaja ajitsingh 

RELATING TO THE DEATH OF 
EMPEROR FARRUKHSIYAR. 

Pandit JJisheshwar Nath Reu, Sahittacharta, 
Jodhpur. 

Id 1713 A. D. Emperor Farrukhsiyar, who had seated 
himself od the throne of Delhi, sent Sayyad Husain Ali 
Khan at the head of an army against Jodhpur. When this 
news reached Jodhpur the Maharaja went towards Tilwara 
(Western part of Marwar) for the war-preparations and ap¬ 
pointed his premier noble Champavat Bhagvandas, with de¬ 
tailed instructions, to look after the administration of the 
country# Bat soon a treaty was concluded and Farrukhsi¬ 
yar recognised Maharaja A jit singh as the lawful ruler of 
Marwar*. 

In 1718 A, D,, displeased with the growing power of 
Sayyad brothers, Emperor Farrukhsiyar sent for Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, but before he saw him some courtiers found an 
opportunity to poison his (Emperor’s) ears against him; 
and the king, being thus displeased with the Maharaja, 
wanted to get him murdered. The events which took place 
since the arrival of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Delhi to the acces¬ 
sion of Rafiuddarjat and the causes which compelled the 
Maharaja to join in the assassination of the Emperor can best 
be known from the translation of Maharaja Ajitsingh s own 
letter, to hie loyal official, Sobhavat Dayaldas, given 
below:— 

Top lines written in Maharajas own hand writing. 

,.now we are soon returning home. You should 

feel happy. "Written under our command. 

Contents of the Royal Seat, 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj,. gW be 
to sovereign ruler, King of Kings, Maharajadhiraj, Maha¬ 
raja ShrT Ajitsingh Deva who shines like the sun on the 
earth. 
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Vis$u, Athba, Siva, Sun- and Vinayak— may thests 
five deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in Maharaja's own calligraphy. 

It is our command* 

Letter . 

By order of nobleseif, graced with all the good qualities 
Xing of Xings, Sovereign ruler, Mah&r&jd Shri Ajitsinghjl 
and his heir-apparent Shri Abhaisinghji, the City Magis¬ 
trate Dayaldas should note their favours. 

Your requests and the reports of the events were sub¬ 
mitted to us and the detailed account became fully known. 

In the beginning Farrukhsiyar had sent for us with 
some other motive, but during the time of our reaching here 
(Delhi) short-sighted Jaisinghji poisoned his ears and set 
him against us, Farrukhsiyar had already been hostile with 
the Sayyads and therefore we and Abdullakhan after taking 
stock of the situation sent for Husain Ali Khan to come 
post haste from the Deccan. He reached here on the 14th of 
the dark half of Phagun (7th February 1719 A. D.) and the 
two Sayyad brothers and we thought it - advisable to depose 
Farrukhsiyar, and seat any of the grandsons of Bahadur - 
shah on the throne, as the former is quite unfit to be a king 
and his ntanners are meau and debased. Accordingly on the 
2nd of the bright half of Phagun (10th February 
1719 A. D.) the fort was surrounded by troops and on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 10th of the bright half of.Phagun (18th Febru¬ 
ary 17 L 9 A. D.) Farrukhsiyar was imprisoned and in his 
place Rafiuddarjat, the son of Rafiulkadar, after being rele¬ 
ased from prison, was placed on the throne and proclaimed 
king. Further by the grace of God we got the jazia (the 
tax levied on the non-Muslims) abolished and restrictions on 
the holy places removed. 
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These twelve successes, which we have achieved by the 
grace of God, were never acquired by any Hindu up till now 
and therefore you should feel it a cause of great satisfaction 

On the 10th of the bright half of Vaishakh (18tn 
April 1719 A. D.) Farrukhsiyar was dispatched by fastening 
a cord round hjs neck and on bunday, the 11th of the dark 
half of Jeth (3rd May 1719 a* d.), when we obtained the 
permission from the Emperor to return to our country, he 
honoured us with, the following things:- -Kobe of hbnour, 
horse with studded saddle, priceless pearls, which the 
Emperor himself put in our ears, studded “Sarpeeh^ (a head 
ornament), which was also tied by the: Emperor by his own 
hands, a studded sword, a male elephant, a female elephant, 
hot bestowd on any noble but the princes of royal blood only 
ere this was awarded to us and ^ *Tumautogh 7, a great; rank ? 
which too was not conferred on any other noble ere this 
except on princes only, was conferred on us. 

Besides this the Emperor asked us not to leave before 
seeing him once again and it is concluded that he will bestow 
more favours, which will be communicated to you later on. 
.Now we are coming soon to our country and hence you 
should feel happy. 

Further when we saw Farrukhsiyar for the first time 
he after consulting Jaisingh (of Amber) and Miyan (Mirju- 
mala) devised means to get us killed. A second time he sent 
for us keeping murderers concealed inside the chamber. For 
the third time he summoned us and wanted to kill us during 
the hunt. A fourth time he calling us at a lonely place 
wanted to finish us. Afterwards he, spreading, gun-powder 
in the garden and appointing sharp shooters, clad in armour, 
sent for us. In short he contrived by various means to make 
short work of us. But as the Goddess Hingulaj always 
guards us the mouths of Jaisingh and Miyan were filled 
with dirt. Jaisingh deserved all this for his misdeeds. We 
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would have killed him and depriving him of Amber seated 
some one else there on the “Gaddi”, but for the sake of God 
we saved his life. 

At first we intended to finish him here, but he had 
already fled away in the life-time of Farrukhsiyar. So a 
detachment was sent in pursuit, but however on a second 
thought we, being a great noble of Hindustan, deemed it 
proper to over-look malicious deeds cf Jaisingh and to save 
his life and state. Accordingly after holding consultations 
with the Sayyad brothers we recalled the detachment and 
giving him Amber and ‘Mansab’ sent him to Bidar to take 
command of the forces there. The .place in the Deccan is 
fourteen hundred miles away from Amber and he will soon 
leave for it. We thought that after mounting on an elephant 
the other conveyances arelbelow our dignity and as we could 
dethrone and imprison -Farrukhsiyar and after releasing the 
other one of our choice- from prison put him on the throne^ 
this Jaisingh does not deserve our attention. Once before 
we aided him to take possession of Amber and this second 
time also we, the sovereign of Manvar, saved his life and 
gave him—Amber—his native land, and ‘Mansab’. 

We have sent Purohit Kesarisingh to assure Jaisingh 
and have taken words for the 1st of the bright half of Jeth 
(9th May 1719 a. d.) when report will be submitted to us. 

By the grace of Goddess Hingulaj Durbar’s words de¬ 
served supermacy and they have achieved the same. You 
should feel satisfaction.. Written under our command. 

11th day of the dark half of Jeth, Samvat 1775 (4th 
May 1719 a d.) 

Camp-—Jahanabad (Delhi), 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Dr. M. H. Krishna, m. a„ d. lit. dond.), 

Professor of History, University of Mysore 
and 

Director of Archaeology, Mysore State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is with much hesitation that l rise to address you 
to-day as president of the Archaeological Section, since there 
are so many among you who have done greater service to 
Archeology than my humble self. I think the election of the 
Director of Archaeology in Mysore to this office is due 
primarily to the appreciation by the world of scholars of 
the excellent work: done by the Mysore Archaeological De¬ 
partment especially under the lead of my honoured prede. 
cessors : Mn B. L. Rice, Mx\ R. Narasimhachar and Dr. 
R. Shama Sastri. 

Archaeological and historical research has been passing 
through hard times in our country. During the years of 
economic depression following the Great War, 4 r chaeologi- 
cal research began to be regarded in certain quarters as a 
luxury. I remember a responsible officer once telling me 
that he wondered why so many intelligent men were wast¬ 
ing iheir life in digging up useless brick-bats and broken 
pottery. I hope the time has come now for the tide to turn. 
A nation’s ideas and feelings about its own past have a great 
influence on the reconstruction of its future and it is essen¬ 
tial that Jhe truths about the past should be discovered and 
broad-east. 1 appeal to those who hold, the purse-strings 
of Governments to provide more liberally for archaeological 
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work. The interest shown by tho*<e in power in the work of 
the Historical Records Commission, gives rise to the hope 
that a better day may dawn very soon on Archaeology. A 
tower of streng.h to our cause has been our learned and be¬ 
loved colleague Kao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit whose appoint* 
meut as Director-General of Archaeology in India has me' 
wnh universal welcome. 

As president of this section at the Mysore Session tw T o 
years ago, Mr. Dikshit has given us such a masterly review 
of the work that is being done by thi various governmental 
departments and private agencies that it is needless for me 
to cover the same ground. Good work has been done in 
various fields during the last two years like the exploration 
by Sir Auriel Stein of the hinterland between India and 
Persia, the starting of excavation at Kausambi, Paithan and 
elsewhere and the detailed study of the mural paintings in 
Travancore. I shall not attempt to review this work ; and 
wuh your permission, I ipropose to devote this brief half 
hour to the contemplation of the work before us so that we 
might organise ourselves to discharge our duties to the best 
of our ability. You will pardon me if I illustrate my points 
here and there with my experience in the State of Mysore. 

These are days all over the world of: large scale national 
surveys and planned economy. I believe it is high time that 
all the groups of workers in the various fields of Indian 
archaeology met together, took stock of the present position 
of their studies, pooled the nation’s resources and put into 
operation a planned programme of work on an All-Indian 
scale. I plead for the orgnnisation of an Archaeological 
(Jonferance followed by the estabhshment of an Archaeolo¬ 
gical Commission, which would, for all academical purposes, 
include the whole of Iudia in iss scope with the co-operation 
of the various Governments and learned associations. Let it 
be the privilege of this Oriental Confernce to make th ; s 
proposal and offer it* whole-hearted co-operation... There is 



a large) amount of varied and important work which such a 
commission can take up for consideration. 

Till now considerable attention has no doubt been de¬ 
voted, perhaps rightly too# to the preservation of the 
great architectural monuments. Th: j re are, however, thous¬ 
ands of the smaller and more out-of-the-way structures wh : ch 
deserve attention. They need to be properly classified, 
periodically inspected and carefully conserved. I am aware 
that our Superintendents of Archaeology find it a very diffi¬ 
cult task to attend adequately to the needs of all the monu¬ 
ments in their charge since often they number several thous¬ 
ands and the finances are inadequate. Perhaps it is unfair 
to expect them to do more than they are doing for research 
work ; but many of these monuments are )et waiting for 
detailed 'Study at ihe hands of those interested in Indian 
history and fine arts. For on such a detailed restudy of the 
monum ents of Belur, Halebld and elsewhere in the Mysore 
S.ate it his been possible to collect a g^eat deal of fresh 
information, highly useful for the history of architecture, 
sculpture and even for social and religious history, A con¬ 
nected study from the Agamic and comparative points of 
view of the various styles of Indian architecture is another 
desideratum. The monographs published by Dr. Gravely, 
Mr. Longhurst and others are highly welcome and there 
is need for very much more work in this direction. Derailed 
studies of the monuments at Abu, Khajuraho, Konark, 
EUora and of the great monuments of Sou h India, would 
be highly useful and may lead to a revival of IiHian 
arc hi teem re and sculpture in the same way as the publica¬ 
tion of the Ajanta frescoes has given rise to a new school of 
Indian painting. 

The architectural wealth of our country is so vast that 
there is a go,>d field even for new discoveries. Not a year 
is passing in Mysore without, some new_ monument of inter¬ 
est being found; one of the latest discoveries has been a 
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unique monument *o£ nearly a thousand .years ago situated 
Narasamangala whose stone and stucco sculptures evoke 
admiration* 

[n the held of epigraphy, though, we are now celebrat¬ 
ing the centenary of Princep’s dec : pherment of Brahmi, 
there are vet large arets from which the cloud has not lifted. 
A more thorough survey of the Karnatak districts of Bom¬ 
bay, of nearly the whole of Hyderabad and of the Central 
Indian States would, I am sure, yield interesting results. 
Our experience in Mysore makes us very hopeful. In spite 
of the fact that Mr. B. L. Rice collected nearly nine thousand 
inscriptions and Mr* R Narasimhachar five thousand more, 
we are yet lucky enough to meet, wi th new epigraphs in almost 
every district, some of them being records of importance. 

Even where the inscriptions have been collected already, 
we have been slow in their publication and it is no great 
credit to us that we are just now publishing records copied 
nearly 30 years ago. 

In the numismatic field we have yet large collections 
awaiting study and publication. How we wish that all the 
fine collections existing at Madras, Mysore and Bombay and 
at the British Museum, London, could [be published to the 
research world more speedily than is being done now. 

In the study of old pottery, beads, implements and 
things connected with the daily life of the common folk in the 
past there is a vast field for study. We are thankful to the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for studying Indian beads 
and pottery ; but what have we done in the shape of an 
organised study in India? 

I am aware of the excellent work that is being done by 
specialised bodies like the Indian Historical Records Commis¬ 
sion in the field of documents, and the Numismatic Society 
of India in the study of coins. But more such societies are 
necessary for taking charge of the numerous lines of study. 
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I propose that the workers in Indian Archaeology should 
form themselves into groups for the purpose of specialising 
in these branches and also that committees should be appo¬ 
inted for the solution of definite problems to the best of their 
ability. You will kindly bear with me if I place before you. 
some of the many great problems which appeal to my fancy 
as worthy of a grand attack. 

It is a. well known fact that the countries around the 
Indian Ocean from Java to South Africa and from China to. 
Palestine weie inhabited in the early pre-historic periods by 
various races of anthropoid apes, ape-men and sub-men. 
When the Sivapithecus of the Sivaliks and the Gibbon of 
Malaya are considered to be the nearest anthropoid cousins 
of early man and when our traditions like those embodied in 
the Kamayana suggest that some of these extinct sub human 
races were actually inhabiting the caves of the Deccan, even 
a few thousand years ago, is it not worth our while tc 
study these caves, particularly those in the valleys of the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra and in the Vindhyan jungles 
for tangible evidence of pre-historic man in India ? Should 
we be content to stand where Brucefoote left us long ago ? 

The discovery of the Indus civilisation came upon the 
world as a surprise and gave rise to numerous problems 
among which is its relation to the Vedic civilisation. Much is 
being written on this subject without the spade being used. 
A satisfactory answer to this problem can be obtained when 
we discover strata bearing Vedic settlements and showing 
thtir relative position to the Indus civilisation. Is id not 
worth our while to explore, study and excavate some of the 
old sites on the banks of the SarasvatT and the Drsadvati 
in the home-land of the Vedic folk? 

Another large black cloud that hangs over ancient 
Indian history is connected with what is generally called the 
Epic period. Was the Saisunaga dynasty the first to esta¬ 
blish an empire in India 7 O is there any truth in the 
legends of the epics that several great emperors and empires 



lived and flourished in the pre-Buddhist days also ? Is all 
the greatness of AyodhyB and Lanka, of Hastingpura and 
Indraprastha a fiction of the post’s imagination ?. Are the 
Purgnic lists of the early kings of India fictitious tissues ; or 
could there be any chance of corroborating them just as 
Mmetho’s list of the rulers of Egypt was more or less 
borne out by the discoveries of the excavators of that land ? 
Even many of the traditions of the Bible are now leading 
to important discoveries.in Western Asia. To my mind the 
whole history of India during the long period previous to 
the Mauryan epoch is a field for Archaeological research 
where the excavator who would devote himself to the task 
is likely to come upon new and highly valuable information. 

Even in the post-Mauryan periods, though inscriptions 
and literary sources have revealed a considerable amount 
of basic information, yet excavation couLd place before us 
many new facts and help to fill up the skeleton. For 
instance, the modest excavations carried out at Cbandravalli 
have helped to place before us a more substantial and fuller 
account of social and economic life in the Satavahana period 
than has hitherto been possible. Our conclusions can now 
be based on substantial positive evidence. 1 am happy to 
Larn that the excavations conducted by the Ifyderabad 
Archaeological Department at Paithan have sim.lariy yielded 
highly erwouraging results. Hut a great deal more remains 
to be done in almost every part of India and even in little 
Mysore, The extensive mounds of Kanauj and Eamnagar 
of Ujjain and Vidi3a, of Kalyani and Malkhed, of Deva- 
giri and Simtrnagiri, of A.hole and Banavasi, c£ Talkad and 
Dorasarnudra, and many more which sometimes cover exten- 
s've fieldof rui iad buddings are wai.ing for the excavator. 
Here in the extreme south of India and particularly round 
abou: ancient places like Korku and Kayal, the cultures of 
various countries met and influenced one another. Their 
history ought to begin from the prehistoric days, when corals 
and pearls began to be valued by human b ings. How little 
we know of these and what a fine field there is for South 
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Indian excavators? Mr. Rea’s finds at Adichanailur and 
about a score ox coin-like pieces which found their way from 
Tinnevelly to the Mysore Archaeological office point to the 
extreme south of India as a promising field for study. 

I believe most archaeologists would agree with me when 
I say that the future progress of Archaeology in India is con¬ 
siderably bound up with excavation. Perhaps the general 
doubt among us would be as to who should take on the work ; 
and it is here that I beg to place before you my humble 
suggestion. It is strange that the various Archaeological 
Departments and the numerous Universities and learned insti¬ 
tutions in India have not yet come into close co-operation. 
As one privileged to be a Professor of History and the Direc¬ 
tor of a S:ate Department in Archaeology, I plead for closer 
co-operation between Universities and learned associations on 
the one side and the Archaeological departments and museums 
on the other. India is so vast that the official depart¬ 
ments alone with tlieir limited finances find it impossible to 
do ail the research work that is needed. We should welcome 
the co-operation of not merely all qualified workers in India 
but even of those from outside our country who. desire to 
participate. " For these reasons 1 am proposing that a special 
conference of the representatives of the chief Archaeological 
institutions in India be called together for founding a central 
organisation and for drawing up a scheme of planned activity. 
The Government of India Archaeological Department would 
necessarily have to be our mainstay and the Director-General 
the pivot of the whole movement. All those organisations 
which are able to find finances enough for archaeological work 
may co-operate and depute firstly for training and then for 
field work promising members, particularly teachers of the 
Universities, assistants of the museums and other scholars 
having special aptitude for the work. 

I submit that the duty of the universities in tbisconnec* 
tion has not been adequately discharged. We are surprised 
to find that so few of our Indian universities have found a 
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piace for Archaeology in their curricula of studies and so 
much fewer o£ our academical institutions have men trained 
for field work. Every university in India should arrange to 
start an archaeological department and as a beginning, archa- 
eology should be introduced us . an optional subject in the 
higher history courses. One member at least of each history 
department should undergo a complete course of training in 
archaeology and should make it his business to serve the 
cause of Indian History as a field worker, more particularly 
as an excavator. 

I am aware that many of our universities would plead 
financial difficulties. While I am entirely in sympathy with 
them when they pray for better grants and larger endow¬ 
ments to carry on the torch of learning, I would exhort them 
to find a few thousands of rupees every year for carrying on 
field work in archaeology in some area regionally connected 
with themselves and to create public enthusiasm for archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries. Labour is cheap in India and the climate 
is so well suited that we could find at least three or four 
months in a year for working in the field without undue 
hardship. Honours and post-graduate students in history, 
anthropology and geology, who could very well be trained to 
work as overseers, would find their work of thrilling interest. 
Learned societies which have got funds to spare for such 
work could also follow the lines suggested for the universities. 

It is evident that some of the larger pieces of work 
could only be adequately handled by Government Depart¬ 
ments or by well-fiuanced foreign expeditions, I believe we 
ought to welcome workers of foreign universities and 
museums to co-operate with us in discovering India’s past. 
Their better resources would enable them to handle some of 
the larger hits of work just as they have done in Egypt. 
Mesopotamia and Palestine* . Of course they would want 
some of the finds for their museums. I believe it would be 
quite possible to arrive at an understanding regarding the 
of ifie finds - 
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The above proposals would necessitate the organisation 
of some kind of training course at some central place with 
practical field work in selected fields. The responsibility for 
giving this training would of course have to be taken up by 
the Government of India Archaeological Department, which 
may also be empowered to issue certificates and licenses to 
people authorised to excavate on behalf of recognised insti¬ 
tutions. Universities like those of Calcutta and Mysore which 
have special equpiment for teaching Archaeology may also 
co-operate with the Director-General. Adequate supervision 
would also have to be maintained by the governments con¬ 
cerned. The Archaeological Commission proposed by me may 
prepare chronological and regional lists of possible fields of 
work and circulate them among the universities and learned 
societies calling upon them to get their men trained and to 
undertake field work in selected areas for which licenses could 
be issued. 

India is passing through a period of unemployment and 
the world of scholarship eagerly awaits the publication of 
correct facts about the past of this great country. Young 
India is inspired with a spirit to act and do things and not 
merely to be satisfied with talk. Could we not divert a num¬ 
ber of our own graduates and research students to the field 
of Archaeology, giving them a living and helping thorn to 
work for the discovery of truth ? 

In conclusion, may I hope that the governments and 
the generous public in India and lovers of learning abroad 
will come forward to finance archaeological research on a 
more intensive scale ? May I hope also that the historians 
and archaeologists will join together and speed up their 
efforts so that a fuller history of this great country and her 
people may be revealed to the World in a generation or two 
instead of lying buried for centuries to come. 

If this Conference can light this torch it will have cjfe« 
charged a great duty. 



THE S ARP A VAR AM INSCRIPTION OF 
KUMARAGIRI REPPI 

De. M, Rama Fao m a., Ph. d . Ed. 

The reign of Kumaragiri, the fourth monarch of the Red<Ji 
dynasty of Kondavldu, is very important for the history of 
medieval Andhra. Several events of his reign yet need elu¬ 
cidation based on a reinterpretation of the sources in the 
light of contemporary history. The Sarpavaram inscription 
of this monarch, which is the subject of this paper, throws 
much new light on the reign and enables us to solve some of 
the important problems connected with it. 

The record which runs into 79 lines of Sanskrit verses 
is engraved on a pillar in the celebrated Bhavanarayana 
temple at Sarpavaram in the Cocanada Taluk of the East 
Gsdavary District. Its text has been included as No. I of 
S. I. I. Vol. V. The purpose of the inscription is to record 
the gifts made to the local diety by a certain Devaya, who 
calls himself a subordinate of Kumaragiri. 1 2 The donor is 
described as the son of Goggaya and Gaurama and the 
brother of Ramaya and Mallana. 2 He was a native of 
MunjalUru. This Devaya ie said to-have made costly gifts 
to the temples at Srlkakulam, Peduna and Rajahmundry. 3 
In the Saka year 1321, he purchased a garden and gifted it 
to god Bhavanarayana of Sarpavaram for the prosperity of 
his overlord, Kumaragiri. In his own native village, this 
chieftain constructed a tank called Komaragirisamudram as 
a token of his devotion to his overlord. 4 The inscription 
informs us further that this Devaya was also a great fighter 
and that he vanquished the forces of the Gajapati king before 
the Viharanagiri. 


1. S. I. X. V. No- 1. lines 53-55. 

2. Ibid verse 1. 

3. Ibid verses 1, 3, 4, 5- 
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The record under consideration is important for several 
reasons. Firstly, it disproves the general opinion of scholars 
that no inscription of Kumaragiri’s time has so far come to 
light. This inscription is definitely ascribable to the time of 
this ReWi monarch. Secondly 9 it proves beyond doubt 
that this king’s authority was recognised in the trans-Goda- 
vary region till 1399 A. D. Lastly, it brings to light a 
latter Ganga attack, on the Reddi territory about this 
time, a feet lost sight of by previous writers, on the 
Reddi territory. The last two points deserve care¬ 
ful consideration as they throw much light on some 
of the obscure aspects of Kumaragiri’s reign. 

This record enables us to solve the most important 
problem of Kumaragiri’s reign viz. the division of the 
Ko^Aavtdu kingdom. The Tottaramudi plates of Kataya 
Verna mention that u being pleased with the former’s valour, 
king Kumaragiri gave him as a present, the eastern country 
with RajamahSndravara at its head”. 6 The truth of this 
statement is borne out by the rule of Kataya V8ma in this 
region. 7 The Tottaramudi plates do not, however, furnish 
any clue for the determination of the date of this important 
event. One fact which fixes the lower tlimit of this date is 
the termination of Kataya Verna’s conquests in .the trass* 
G-Sdavary region by 1390 A. D. 8 Obviously, the eastern 
country could not be gifted away to this general before that 
date. Similarly, the upper limit of this period is indicated 
by the {succession of . Peda Komati V6m a at Ko_pdavldu in 
1403 A. 1). after Kumaragiri, It is also certain that Kataya 

6, -Bp. Ind.IV. p 318^ 

7- This extended between 1404: and 3414 A. p. (M. E. B. Nos. 422 and 
453 of 1893.) 

8. The presence of Vijayanagara inscriptions at Triptirantakara in 1380 
and at Motapalli in 1390 A. D.* both of which places were till then 
included in the Be(J3i territory*-indicate*Vijayanagara aggression* 
at this time and the probable absence of Kataya Verna from the 
fce<J4i kingdom. 
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Verna took possession of the Rajahmundry kingdom by 
1404 A. D. The inscription under consideration enables us 
to fix the date of this event more definitely within this 
period. As stated already, this record proves clearly that 
Kuraaragiri was recognised in the Gsda vary region in 1399 
A s D. as the overlord. Thus it is evident that the Re<34i 
kingdom was in tact and undivided till this date. The 
Kommuchikkala plates of Anav&Ja Re<34i 9 indicate that 
his father PrQlaya ruled for some time 1 at Rajahmundry and 
there is reason to believe that the latter’s rule preceded 
that of Kataya VSma. PrSlaya must have held the Rajah- 
mundry region for at least two or three years so that he 
might be described as a ruler in the grant of his son. Taking 
these facts into consideration, 1 think it reasonable to assign 
the division of the Ko^davT^u kingdom to 1400 A. D. 

The next point of interest contained in the inscription 
under consideration is the fight between the Gajapatis and 
the Ked<J.is. The conspicuous absence of the name of Kataya 
Vema in this connection, indicates that this fight wag not 
an episode in the famous Kalinga campaign of that general 
during 1385-1390. It must therefore have taken (place in 
1399 A. D. the year of the record. Devaya, who is credited 
with the achievement of victory over the Gajapati forces, 
was a native of Munjaluru, a village in the Bandar Taluk 
of the Kistna District. His marching all the way to Simha- 
chalam in the Y izagapatam District and making gifts in the 
Sarpavaram temple also suggests that he might have halted 
there on his way back from the victorious battle-field and 
that he made those gifts in commemoration of his victory 
over the Gajapati forces. One apparent anamoly contained 
in this inscription is the reference to a Gajapati king in 
1399 A. for it is very well known that the Gajapati 
dynasty was founded by Kapilesvara in 1435 A. D. 10 This 

9. Jour. Andh- Hist- Rea, Soc. Vol. III. l*p. 222-233. 

R. Subbarao—History of Kapnga p. 213 (Teliigu)j 



anamoly is explained by a Simhachalsm inscription n 
which describes the latter Eastern Ganga king Karas ima 
deva IV (1378-1414) with the title * { Gajapati”. It must 
be the forces of this monarch that Devaya vanquished. 

Another interesting question that arises in this connec¬ 
tion is that pertaining to the cause of the conflict between 
the Red-dis and the Gajapatis in 1899 A. D. This question 
may be answered with the aid of the other known facts of 
the reign of Kumaragiri. This monarch was deeply absorbed 
in intellectual pursuits and neglected the affairs of the state. 
The viceroys of the Vijayanagara rulers in the Kellore 
District, who were waiting for an opportunity to pounce 
upon the Reddi kingdom, pushed northwards’ and annexed 
a large part of it in the south. 12 In order to compensate 
for this loss, Kataya V@ma, the genralissimo of Kumaragiri 
undertook a grand military march to the north and pressed 
into the heart of the Ganga territory as far as the Aska 
taluk of the Ganjam district. 13 These events took place, as 
already stated, between 1385-1390 A, D. In view of this, 
DSvaya’s engagement at Simhachalam with the Ganga forces 
seems to have been the result of an attempt made by the 
latter to reconquer the region which was formerly taken from 
them by Kataya Verna. It is also possible to derive another 
cause for this Ganga invasion besides vengeance. The divi* 
sion of the Ko$d-avld-u kingdom, referred to above, seems to 
have been the result of serious developments at the Red-d-i 
capital, Kumaragiri is known to have had an only soil 
called V Trannav5ta, who seems to have pre-deceased the 
father. This event must have created a serious problem 
With regard to the future of the succession at the Red-d-i 
capital. Kataya Vema was at that time the defacto ruler 

11. S. 1.1. V. No. 731* 

12» Sea Note No* 8* 

13. See yene 14 of the extracts from Kai&yi Verna’s Kum&ragiririjiyfi 
in Ep. Ind. XI. p. 325. Ramsgiri, which marks the farthert 
point of this f enersl’a penetration, is situated in this taluk. 
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in the kingdom and his chances for the future succession 
became too obvious- But in spite of: this, Rumaragiri was 
succeeded at Kondavldu by a distant cousin of his, named 
Peda Ksmati Verna. This indicates that the latter had a 
strong party behind him and that he emerged successful from 
a bitter conflict with Kataya V§ma. This rivalry was con¬ 
tinued between these two chieftains for a long time after the 
death of Rumaragiri. It is likely that a civil war became 
imminent between both of them even during the lifetime of 
that monarch. I believe that the division of the KondavTdu 
kingdom and the assignment of its eastern half to Kataya 
Vema was the result of Kumaragiri’s anxiety to avoid this 
great disaster. It is likely that these troubles cropped up 
in 1399 A. D. and culminated in the division of the king¬ 
dom in the next year. The fact that the onerous duty of 
repelling the Gahga attack on the newly conquered territory 
in the east was entrusted to Devaya, indicates that Kataya 
Vsma was at this time engrossed in matters more important 
than this viz. the struggle with Peda Kornati Vema. The 
Gangas therefore must have taken advantage of these troubles 
at the Reddi capital and ventured an attack on the northern 
frontier of the Kondavldu kingdom. 

Thus the Sarpavaram inscription contains many points 
of interest and enables us to solve two important problems 
of Reddi history viz. the date of the division of the Ko$da- 
v idu kingdom and the circumstances that lead to it. 
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A NEW DYNASTY OF THE WEST COAST. 

Kao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu b. a., Madras- 

In August 1933, Mr. Panduranga Pissurlcncar, m. a., 
o£ the Archaeological Department of Portuguese India, 
Nova-Goa, sent me, at the suggestion of the Curator of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, a set of photographs 
belonging to a hitherto unknown dynasty called Gomins, 
for transcription and translation for his use. The photo¬ 
prints being not very helpful for a thorough study of this 
new and important record, I asked for the originals for 
detailed examination, but Mr. Pissurlencar pleaded inability 
to send them as their owner did not allow their being sent 
out of Goa. As the next be^t step I had to sand for mecha¬ 
nical ink-impressions of the plates which too did not serve 
my purpose quite to the required extent, but all the same 
I furnished a preliminary note on these with a tentative 
transcript that could be made from them. These Mr. Pis¬ 
surlencar published in" his Portuguese brochure Subsidioe 
Epiyraphicos para a \sua Tiistoria (Separata Do Oriente 
Portuguese N. p 6, da nova serie) in 1934. The transcrip¬ 
tion then made was not quite satisfactory to myself and so 
by appointment with the Portuguese Government Archaeo¬ 
logist and with the sanction of the then Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahini, m. a. 
c. I. e., I arranged to visit Nova-Goa in July 3 9'34 and 
examined the plates on the spot. The owner of the plates, 
who is a native of the village Siroda near Chandor in 
Portuguese India, would not loan the plates out under any 
conditions. According to the Portuguese Government’s 
Regulations all the Archaeological remains are the property 
of that Government so much so that the owners always 
hesitate to disclose historical or epigraphical documents in 
their possession. So the examination of the plates had to 
be finished on the spot, though I entertained even then a 
hope of securing the originals with their seal for better 
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printing and photographing. But that was not to be. 
Several.attempts in this direction have been disappointing 
and - that hope'was never fulfilled. And subsequently when, 
at my instance, the Director General of Archaeology attempt¬ 
ed to secure a loan of these plates through the Government 
of India and the latter addressed the Portuguese Government 
through the British Consul in Goa in 1936, they replied 
saying that the plates were not immediately available and 
that they ‘watched* that no archaeological relics or antiquities 
left their territory. Under these circumstances we have had 
to rest satisfied with the imperfect impressions and photo¬ 
graphs ol: these plates for purposes of reproduction. Their 
readings were, however, verified from the originals. 

The set consists of three plates of which the first con¬ 
tains four lines of inscription on one side only. The second 
plate has four lines of writing on its first side while the 
second side has five lines. The third plate has five lines of 
writing on one side only. Thus 'in all there are eighteen 
lines in the inscription. The plates measure about 5J" to 
5J" by l£". At the proper right hand top corner of the 
plates is a small hole about in diameter, through 
which passes the ring holding the plates together. Fixed to 
this ring is a circular seal on which is represented in relief- 
the figure of a swan facing the proper right. It is interest¬ 
ing to’note that this bird figures as an ornament on several 
house-tops in Nova Goa even at the present day. 

The characters of the inscription belong to the archaic 
variety and from their general shape and style of execution 
they somewhat resemble the script of the Mydavolu Plates’ 
of the Pailava king Sivaekandavarman 1 and more closely 
those of the Kondamudi Plates of Jayavarman. 2 It is also 
possible to glean a slight resemblance between the characters 
of this grant and those of the plates of the Pallava kings 

X- EpigrapTlia Inclci<a, Vol. VI, No. 8 

a- JW-, Vol. VI, No* 31. 
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Vi jay a Skandavarman and Yijaya-Buddhavarman. 3 All 
the above charters are written in Prakrt, while the present 
plates, though written in Sanskrit, have some Prakrt ex¬ 
pressions interspersed here and there. On this account the 
inscription may be assigned to the period following the age 
to which the Prakrt charters of the Pallavas have been 
ascribed, i, e to the period of the mixed Prakrt charters 
like the Matt$p2d Plates of king DamSdaravarman. 4 The 
late Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri has, on valid grounds, 
ascribed these plates to about the 4th century A. D., fi to 
which period may be assigned the present inscription. 

The charter is addressed by (king) Devaraja of the 
Gomins from the prosperous Chandrapura to the future 
bhogikas , iyuktakas and sthimyas 6 (?) (111*1 and 2). The 
object of the inscription is to record the gift of tolls etc. (?) 
in (the village) Thanniyarka Kotti]ikayya in the country 
or division of JiyayS, to two Brahmans named Govinda- 
svamin and Indrasvamin of the Bharadvajasa-gCtra, with 
the income accruing in the village ( parivrtta ) and also the 
income realised on things brought into it (inito), evidently 
articles of merchandise, together with a house^site ( grha - 
sthina ) and pasture-land for cows ( go-prctchira) to each 
(11.8 to 7). The charter further enjoins the proper supply 
to the donees of the grass front the pastures and of fuel 
(kitfha) (11,7 and 8). This is followed by the well-known 
imprecation calling down the five great sins and_ the minor 

3. U)id Vol.VIII, No. 12. 

4- Epigraphia Indka,Vo\. XVII, No. 18. 

5. Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1920, paste 95, para 1. 

6. The original reads sthamyas which may be a clerical mistake for 
gramyas, c£. gra m iJ?a ^see C. I. J. Vol. III, p. 112n) and gram- 
ya]cdT} ( Ep . Ind. Vol. XVII, p.827). Prubably it may also be deri-ved 
from stkaman meaning ‘a seat’ or 1 place * and may denote ‘the 
local officials’. This may correspond to the stkZnadhiJcaraziiJcaa 

of the later inscriptions (of. Ep. Ind ., VoL III, p. 323) and sth^ 
n$dh.ttriiq$ (cf. ibid.. Vol. VI, n. 135 n). 
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ones on those, whether of the king’s family or others, who 
would molest the enjoyment of the gift, and the two familiar 
verses beginning with Bcthubhir-vasudhct and sctstim varsct « 
sahasrfini (11.8 to 14). 

From the wording of the record it appears as if the 
king proclaims his ratification or sanction of the above- 
mentioned gifts made by Prabhu Naga-Bhogikamatya, for 
the acquisition of (his own) spiritual salvation ( punya ) 

(1 4 £). 

The executor of the grant (or the royal ratification) is 
the Sarvatantradhikrta (Superintendent of all departments) 
Amaresvara who was a very righteous man ( parama - 
dharmiha ) and one devoted to truth ( satyasandha ) 
(11.14 and 15). 

The charter was written or composed (HJchitam) by 
the Rahasyctdliikrta 7 (Private Secretary) Prabhakara 
(11.15 and 16). 

The inscription is dated in the 12th year of the victo¬ 
rious and prosperous reign of the king, on the 12th day- 
(dvSdasi) of the dark fortnight of the month of Magha 
11“ 17 and 18). At the end comes the invocation of prosperity 
which partly reminds us of the closing expression in the 
Hirehadaga]li Plates of the early Pallava king Siva Skanda- 
varman. 8 . 

The king D§varaja who is compared to Indra (Devaraja) 
is not known from other sources so far. The family of 
Gamins is also new to epigraphy and may be the one from 
which the patronymic name Gaumayana is derived. 

The localities mentioned in the inscription are Chandra - 
pura, the town from which the charter was issued, the 
territorial division Jiyaya (Jiyaya.ju) 'and the village grant¬ 
ed Thaaniyarka Kottihkayya. None of these is possible 

7* For other early instances of this officer being employed to compose 
aopper-plate charters, see Ep. Iwl., Vol. I, p. 7 and Vol. VI, p. 1$. 

8. Ep. Vol. I, p.7* text- X • 



to identify definitely. Regarding these Mr. Pissurlencar 
informs me that the places are in Goa, chiefly in Salsette. 
He is not able to identify or explain Jiyaya, which evidently 
indicates some local territorial division. He thinks that 
Chandrapura is Chandor of Goa and identifies Thanniyarka- 
Kottihkayya with Tanemkuttal in Salsette. 

TEXT. 9 
First Plate. 

1 (S^ 10 Svasti SrT [I*] Vijaya Candrapurad-'*• 

Gominam Devaraja-vacanat 

2 bhavisya ^[d-bhogik] - ayuktaka-sthamv 1J -adayo 

vaktavyah [P] 

3 iJya[ya]su Tbanniyarka^Kottihkay^ya-parivr- 

4 ttena c-anlfcena 12 yan-nispadyate [tat*] Prbhu 

Naga- 

Secord.Plate, 

First Side t 

5 bhogik —amatyab^ puijy-opacayaya Bhara* 

dvaja*sa. 

9 gStra [bhyam] Govi[ndaJsvam = IndrasvamT- 
bhyam dattam-g£hasthana 14 ' 

7 fl-ca gQ-pracarav-atatam 14 II Gs-praclira-triiia- 

basth-adika, 

8 -fica [su]-prati [ba] ddhavyam 11 Ys-smat-kuB 

abhyantaro-nyo va. 

9. From a.photograph ■upplicd by Mr- Pissurlencar. 

10c The spiral probably stands for ‘Sri’ ; see &p. Ind. Yol- XVI11, p. 349 • 

11. Read sthdmya or grdmya . 

12. Read dnitena- 

13. Road dmdtyaili « 

14- Read Indravamibhycm, (IcUtavdn- 
1 5* ' Re&d dtmlau 
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Second Plate, 

Second Side . 

9, raga-dvesa-lobha = moh-abhibhuto hi[m] syftt sa 
pa flcabhir-mma ha- 

10. batakair 16 J-upapStakai§-ca sa[m]yukfcab syat i| 

uktan-ca I! Bahubhi- 

11. r-vvasudha bhukta rajabhis-Sagar-adibhib [1'] 

yasya yasya yada 

12. bhumis-tasya tasya tada [pba]lam u Sa^thira 17 

var3a-sahasrani 

13. svargge titthati 18 bhUmidah II achetta 19 c- 

anumanta ca 

Third Plate. 

14. t5ny-3va narake 20 vrajed-iti U Sarvvatantradhi- 

kf tab-pa ram a- 

15. dharmmikas - satyasandko-Amare&vara [jna] 

ptijh [II*] Kahasyadhikrte- 

16. na Prabhakarena [Do]v araja-prafcimasya 21 [De] 

varajasy-ajnaya likhi- 

17. ta pattik§ Q J Vijaya-pravarddhamana-rajya- 

samvatsara dvadasame 

18. • Magka-bahu]a-dvada§yam [lI*]tSvasty-astudhara 

ka-vacaka-grotpibhya 22 iti [u' : ] 


16* Read pataJcairsc 

17- Read sastim varfa-sdhasrcltii^ 

18. Read tistJiihaii . 

19. Read acchhettd or ftfoaptfi. 

20* Read vastd»iti. 

21. Read prafimasyo. 

22. The Hirehad a &alli .Plates have the expression gdlbraht MJpfl-* 

Uhhctka v&cah a -irdtribhya *<»”; see t. n- 8 above- 
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THE BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS Of 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Dr* C. Nakayana Rao, m. a., ph. d., l. t.» 

Head of the Department of Oriental Languages , 

C. D. College , Anantapur . 

Certain Brfthml inscriptions were brought to light in 
1912 in the Pandya country and referred to in the Epigra- 
phical Report for the Southern circle in that year. Atten¬ 
tion v\as drawn to them in the Reports for .1915 and 1918, 
Rao Sahib H. Krishnasastri, the then Epigraphist read a paper 
on them at the first All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in 1919. Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar again read a 
paper on the same subject at the third session of the Confer¬ 
ence held at Madras in 1924. Both these papers attempted 
to conjecture the meaning of these epigraphs. But the 
attempts were vitiated by two factors : (i) Certain letters in 
the epigraphs could not be properly deciphered on account 
of their non-occurrence in other Brfthmt writings ; (ii) Both 
of them assumed that there were some Tamil words occurring 
in them. 

Mr. Kyishiiaftafttri’s readings varied from time to time. 
For example, in the Report for 1915, he read the Sittanna- 
vftsal inscription as i 

e 6 mi t (u) ku mu th (u) (fi)ra ? 
pi ju na tft kft v(u) t(l) 1 te lift ku chi 
tft p6 (Chi) la tl (ft) gha (?) ra che(gha) (?) 
t (6) a (su) (?) ta na nft ma. 

While he changed it jn his paper at the Oriental Con¬ 
ference into: 

e u mi nft t (u) ku mu ttha (u)ra 
pi dft na tft kft vu ti 1 te nft ku 
chi tu p6 chi la 1 1ft ya ra che ya 
t6 a ti ta a nft ma, 
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The same is read by Mr. Subramanya Aiyar as : 

E 6mi nStu Kumathur piK§:nt& k&vudi 
Iten-ku Citupdcii il&yar ceyt& atithanam. 

Similarly, there are uncertainties with regard to certain 
letters in the other inscriptions. Mr. Subramanya Aiyar has 
brought about greater confusion by giving unknown values 
to certain letters on account of his preconceived notion that 
they are Tamil inscriptions. This untenable hypothesis 
about their Tamil character has made Mr. Aiyar to proceed 
further and make all sorts of changes in the readings to suit 
his theory. Mr. Krishna Sastri also was not free from this 
bias and he made the whole lot of the inscriptions a jumble 
of Pr&krt and Tamil forms. 

To my mind, the records appear to be PrUkytic. There 
is no warrant for assigning such an early date as the third 
century B. C. for any Tamil inscription. To distort the 
readings of extant records to lit in them up-to-date modem 
Tamil forms in records of the third century B. C. is, I beg 
to submit, to put the unwary on the wrong track. It is on 
a par with the recent attempt of Kev. Heras in his lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras University to read 
the most up-to-date Tamil forms into the writings on the 
seals found at Mohan jo Daro and Harappa. 

I do.not pretend to be so positive about the interpreta¬ 
tion of these records and where two epigraphists like Messrs. 
Krishna Sastri and Subramanya Aiyar differ so widely, it 
may seem unwise to step in. Yet I shall try to give my 
interpretation of the records on the supposition that, because 
they are in Br&hmt characters and all contemporary Br&hml 
inscriptions contain Pr£kyt records, these also may be only 
Pr&kyt records. Scholars may accept my interpretation for 
what it is worth- 

Before proceeding to interpret the records, it is perti- 
iient to allude to the general features of the sounds recorded 
by the letters of the epigraphs. Mr. Subramanya Aiyar ha 
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summarised them and I shall give them below with such 
remarks on them as are necessary. 

u (1) The vargaprathama’s have been generally used.’ 1 
But see Anaimalai inscription- third letter 4 je 7 j fifth letter 
4 du 7 ; Tirupparankun Ram inscription A. seventh letter 
4 ja ' ; Arltt&patti inscription : A. thirteenth letter f dha ’ ; 
D and E. fourth letter * dhi 7 ; Siddharmalai inscription G. 
* Dhi.' These are the only places where varga-trtiyas 
occur but Messrs. Sastri and Aiyar differ at these places. 
What Mr. S£§tri reads as 4 je ’ in the Anaimalai inscription, 
Mr. Aiyar reads as 4 ku 7 (!) and 4 ja 5 of Mr. SS^tri in the 
Tirupparankun Ram record is read as 4 la 7 by Mr. Aiyar (!). 
The 4 dhi 7 of the Siddharmalai record G. is read as 4 ti 5 by 
Mr. S&stri himself in his original reading as given in the 
epigraphical report for 1915. What Mr. S&stri reads as 
4 da 7 and 4 dai 7 Mr. Aiyar reads as cerebral 4 Ra 7 and 4 Rai 7 
but leaves it as 4 du ’ in certain other places. Thus there is 
great uncertainty with regard to the reading of these letters 
and it seems better to stick to the 4 surd 7 readings until paleo- 
graphists come to an agreement on this point. 

“(2) The soft consonants, i. e., the varga-trtiyas are 
conspicuous by their absences.” 

This is true, but in spite of this remark Mr. Ai} ar leaves 
4 ja 7 and * da ' unaltered. See remarks on Cl). 

(3) 44 6 7 and s are not met with, though 4 s 7 is occa¬ 
sionally found* 77 

* s 7 occurs eight times in these inscriptions. Samskyt 
4 sa 7 is represented in these records by 4 cha, 7 4 ya 7 and 4 a 7 
except when it is not changed as in the eight places men¬ 
tioned. I consider this 4 cha 7 from Samskrit 4 sa 7 as having 
a dental value as in Telugu, Marathi and some other modern 
Indian languages. 

u 4. The lingual 4 1 7 occurs frequently/ 7 

1 and 1 occur with equal frequency ; each of them 
occurs eight times, 
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(5) “ Almost all the vowels with the exception of ai, 
au, yi, lri, am and ah, are represented,’* 

But Mr. Aiyar allows some * ai * s in his readings. 

(6) 66 In the case of combined consonants, the occur¬ 
rence of short 1 e’ and short ‘o’ deserve special mention, 
the two being the special characteristics of the Dravidian 
alphabets.” 

Short ‘ e ’ and short ‘ o * are not special to the Dravi¬ 
dian languages. They are found in the Pr&kjts also. All 
Pr&krt grammarians are agreed especially on their occur¬ 
rence before conjunct consonants. 

(7) “ The aspirates are seldom used ; the only two 
letters that are met with are 1 tha ’ and ‘ dha.’ ” 

Messrs. £&§fcri and Aiyar differ as regards ‘ dha,’ 

(8) “ Some symbols which are’-never found used in the 
contemporary Asokan edicts are here employed and the 
sounds which they represent remain to be determined. This 
is a factor which at once points out that the language emp¬ 
loyed in the inscriptions contains in it sounds that could not 
be represented by the symbols extant in the A§6kan code.” 

Mr. Subramaijya Aiyar is not sure about what 
he says in this regard, for he mentions six symbols 
as being peculiar to the present epigraphs, but admits the 
presence -of all of them except in other Br&hml records. He 
does not mention what is the peculiarity about It does 
occur in some other BrUhmt records. So, the only letter 
that admits of any doubt is "S« which Mr. S&£tri reads as 
‘ da 5 or £ 4ai ’ but Mr. Aiyar would have it read as the 
Dravidian lingual r to suit his theory of the Tamil nature 
of the records. To my mind, the letter seems to represent 
e tt 5 for no part of the letter resembles BrUhml 4 da 3 and 
varga-trtiyas are absent in these records, while the sugges¬ 
tion of a cerebral ‘ r ’ value to it is unwarranted. 

The peculiarities of the alphabet presented in the 
epigraphs under discussion have led Mr. Subramapya Aiyar 
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to think of Tamil as their language. But if we remember 
that the same peculiarities characterize the PaiSlcl PrUkrfc, 
we should he under no doubt as to the language which these 
writings register. 

I proceed to attempt an interpretation of the records. 
I take them in the order given by Mr. Krishna SHUtri in his 
paper read before the first All-India Oriental Conference : 

1, Marugaltcdai Inscription . 

ve na k6 (kl) si p& nS 
ku tu pi t-S k(&) (la) kH na 
cha na ma. 

Mr. Krishna S&stri 7 s remarks on this are : 44 The word 
1 k6sip£n&, 7 if it has been read correctly, may be compared 
with the Sanskrit ‘ K&syapHullm, 7 and 4 kutupit^,’ which 
often occurs in these inscriptions, with the Tamil 4 Kottu- 
' Cl Caused to be cut,” cf. also Childers : kotteii.” 

Mr. Sastri is not sure about the reading ‘ kd. 7 The 
equation £ kutupitS Tamil—‘ kottuvitt&n 7 is gratuitous, 
especially as he himself recognizes the existence of the P&li 
root * kotteti 7 in the same sense. There is no warrant for 
supposing that final ; na 7 is omitted in ‘kutupM. 7 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar’s emendation is— 

Vgn K6sip&n kutupitft k&lakHfieanam. 

This is based on the supposition that ‘ na 5 in the epi¬ 
graphs is a basic letter to suit the Tamil approach to its 
interpretation. There are certain other suppositions made 
by him, ‘ VAna 7 is amended into 4 Y$n 7 and is identified 
with a territorial division now represented by the Travail- 
core State. There is no authority for the statement that the 
Travancore State was ever called £ V§n.’ The equation 
J V$n ’ 4 V §1 * is equally unacceptable. The emendation of 
4 K6sip&n3 7 into ' Kdsipftn ’ is also not proper. The exist¬ 
ence of as- the' ending of*- * EEteseu'Hne s 'notrft s is a 
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phenomenon in Tamil, says Caldwell. The insertion of ‘ n * 
after *kutupitE’ is equally unwarranted. 4 p’ is a casual 
particle both in the Dravidian and the Sunskritic languages. 
As for 4 kSlak&ncanam,’ Monier Williams’ remark that 
H§m4dri uses this word to denote ’ a particular form of 
building ’ in the Caturvargaoint&mani is the only one that 
is applicable to l his record. 

My interpretation. 

If the third letter is to be read as * k6/ the record has 
to be read as, 

v$nft K6sip&n£ kutupitS K£lak£tncanam. 

v§nfta*VaifiyftnJm ; vai6y4«Vftwa«Y§yj-a-v§ya = v$ ; nS 
Skt. gen. pi. suffix 4 n&m’ as in Pr&krt ; - K8sip&n4 = 
0§yap&n&m’ ; kutupii&=kutt&pit£l ^ caused to be cut ’ ; 
4 k&lak&ncanam ’ ^-a particular form of building ; ‘ kut&pitil ’ 
is a past passive casual participle agreeing with ‘ k&lak&fica- 
nam’: the difference in gender between the adjective and the 
noun need not give trouble. The agreement between the 
adjective andjjthe «noun is not strictly followed in the Pra¬ 
krit'. 

Meaning-- “The b k&lak&ncanam' or building caused to 
be cut for (or by or, belonging to) the people, the K£6ya- 
pas.” 

If the third letter is to be read as ‘kP as Mr. Krishna 

o 

sastri suggests, it should be read as ; 

“vSn&ki sip&n& kutupitd k^l^kSficanam*' 

•vgn&kl* = skt. ‘Vainayakf i. e. t a woman follower of the 
Vinaya or Buddhist doctrine; siptnt - skt. s’ilp&n&m = be* 
longing to the sect of the ‘silpin’s, architects or artisane. 

Meaning: The kalakdficanam or building caused to 
be cut or built by a woman-follower of the Buddhist Vinaya 
doctrine (or a woman whose personal name was ‘VSn&ktor 
1 Vain&yakl’, 

'f jiis second meaning seems to me mere probable. 
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I /. Anaimalai I nscrip ti on . 

Mr. Krishna Sa&tri’s reading:— 

(1) i va (m) ja n5 (Ju tu u 

(Jai yu la. (p&) ta nil t8 n& § 
ri & ri ta nS 

(2) a t& tu v£ yi a fra lam 
tha yi nil. 

Mr. Krishnas&stri’s remarks on this are: 

‘Ivafrje nildu’ is the name of a country; ‘udaiyn*= 
udaiyan (Tamil word)—‘§ri’ = a tank (Tamil word) = ‘aritinS; 
HlrtcSnSm; ‘t&tuv&yi*—a weaver. Mr, Sastri is not sure 
about <J.u, and <J<u. Of “1” he says that it is broader than in 
the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. He sees a clear dot after 
4 t&’ in 4 ta tu v& yi a’, •pi* in line 2, he says, may also be 
possibly read as *p6’* 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar's emendation is : 

Iva kunr&tu urai yu!nStap-a t&na 
Bri Aritan Attuv&yi Arattha Kdyip&n. 

In this, M»*. Krishna §a§tii’s £ m’ disappears; ‘je’ be¬ 
comes ‘ku'.(why?); £ du’ becomes cerebral‘Kai’jihe is not sure 
whether { y’ should go with/urai’ or ‘ulniltan’ ; (pil) becomes 
*n*, ‘t&nil’ becomes ‘t&na’; ‘at&tuvUyi’ becomes ‘attuv&yi’. 
All the ‘na’s are given a basic value. He slyly slurs over 
the meaning of‘ai’iin his own reading ‘urai’. He sees in 
this record the Tamil pronoun ‘iva’—these,! 

My interpretation will be based on the following group¬ 
ing of the letters in the record : 

Ivaku—m&ttu-tu Cttuyu}a-p6tana-t&n& 

Eri Hritan§. AtilmtuvSyi- Arattha—K&yip&nt. 

I accept |the dropping of £ m’ after l Iva’ which Mr. 
KrishnaSastri himself thinks doubt.uf. I also accept the 
change of ‘je 1 into £ ku’ for no other reason than that it does 
not make much difference because it occurs in a proper name, 
though what exactly the letter is has yet to f be determined. 
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I would read as £ ttu’ what Messrs. S&stri and Ayyar have 
read as £ du, (dai)’ and ( s Ru Rai) respectively. I do not 
expect ‘d* in these records; I reject the reading V as highly 
improbable. ‘N&du’-country need not be considered a Dra- 
vidian word. It is derived from the skt. root ‘nat’, to 
wander.—‘tu’ in { n&ttu —tu'stands for Skt,—‘tali’ ‘from’; 
pStana* stands for ‘putr&n&m*; or Pautr&n&m for 

d&nam’, ‘d&ntni’; ‘Erl* Sritauft* for ‘Airtvat^ntm*, Tattha’ 
for ‘rostra* and ‘K^yip^niP for ‘K&syap&n&m’. The meaning 
of the epigraph will be : ; The gift (s') of the sons (grand* 
sons ?) of Uttuyula belonging to the Airftvata sub*sect of the 
K&§yapa’s of the Atitniuv&yika—rostra, and (who had 
come) from Ivaku-nMu’. 

XI. Sitt^nav^sal Inscription. 

Mr. Krishnas&s:ri’s readings, 

E u mi n& t (u) ku mu ttba u ra 
pi d& na t& ki; va ti. t te n& ku 
chi tu p6 chi la 1 ya rt che ya 
+.8 a ti ta n4 ma 

Note—‘n&tu’ and ‘ura’ denote the district and the 
village respectively. For Mr. Kikhnas&Stri’s 
first reading of this inscription and the em¬ 
endation of the same by Mr. .Subrahmatya 
Ayyar, see beginning of this paper, 

Mr. Subrahrnanya Ayyar fits in the following meaning 
into this inscription. 

“CitupScil Ilayar made this ‘adhisth&nam (monastery) 
for K&vudilten who was born at Kumuttur, a rvillagein 
Edmin^du,” 

I would group the letters thus,— 

E’umi-n^tta Kumuttha *ura-pittSnft tfi*kS vuti 

iten&ku 

ChitbapSchila lltya-rtcheyat^ a+itan&ma 
Skt. E’umi-n&tta Kumuttha’ura pitakftnftra trftna- 
kritg vr iddhi-hii §na-kr it§ Simhala-r%atah 
adhishtMnaui, 
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“ An institution of Kumuttha’ura in E’umin&tta from 
the kingdom of Ceylon f^r the protection and wiib the wish 
o£ the increase of the Pi taka's (the three baskets or collec¬ 
tions oE Buddhist scriptures, 

XII. The U&d&nkal Inscription. 

Mr. Subramanya Ayyar brought to lighta nother ins¬ 
cription of this series from the cave known as Cnd^nkal. 
He gives the following reading of the same. 

(1) Antai P&k&n M&kan V§n t§na, 

“This bed is the gift of VSn, the son of Pik&n,’ 5 

(2) Potiiai Kuvtran : V§n Kuvira kotupit&n 
“POtilai Kuviran* is the name of the occupant of 
the cave. V§n Kuviran had it cut.” 

In the absence of the impression of the original inscri¬ 
ption and from the trend of the emendations of Mr. Ayyar 
gf the rest of the inscriptions discussed above, I fancy the 
the original to be, 

(L) a na tai pi k& nfi m& ka v§ n& t§i na 

(2) pft ti lai ku vl ra n& v§ n& ku vt ra n& ko tu pi 
Tentative Samsfert rendering : 

4 ‘anyam dgyam bhikshun&ra mahadlm vai§y£n&m 
a&nam; putrah Kub§ tiitm vai£j&n£m Kub§r- 
Hn§m kottSpita (v^n)’' 

“Ano x her gift for the Bhik&hu’s; the gift of the great 
householder merchants] the son of the Kub§ra s, the mer¬ 
chant (householder)-Kub§ra’s had it cut.” 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion leads us to the following conclu¬ 
sions. 

1. Mr. KrishnaMs’tri had done well in giving-us his 
readings and leaving them there when he could not g : ve a 
cogent interpretation of the records. But he gave a wrong 
lead by identifying certain of the groups of letters as Tamil 
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He failed to reconcile how Pr&kirfc grammatical forms could 
be found side by side with those in lamil. 

2. Mr. Subraraanya Ayyar made a mess of the whole lot 
of the inscriptions acting on the wrong lead given by 
Mr Krishnas s&s’tri concerning the existence of Tamil words. 
For his purpose of making them appear as complete Tamil 
records, he took undue and unwarranted liberty with them ; 
he cut off vowels as well as consonants, added others, twisted 
some more, made wrong groupings of the letters, tried to 
force meanings into the words he had created, and when he 
failed to draw any sense out of them, a3 very often he could 
not draw, he was satisfied with saying that they are all pro¬ 
per names, names of persons or places, 

8. It should be remembered that the inscriptions are in 
the Br&hml script. All inscriptions in this script so far dis¬ 
covered have been only Pr&krt records. The letters, except 
for two, in these epigraphs, are very clear and ably deci¬ 
phered by Mr. Krishnis^stri. The existence of the two pe¬ 
culiar letters in these records should not lead one to suppose 
that they belong to a non-Pr&krt scheme of letters. In fact, 
in these Brfthml inscriptions, letters are found in certain 
of them which are not found in others, and certain letters in 
some acquire new and peculiar shapes elsewhere* 

4. Th€ most peculiar feature o£ the epigraphs under dis¬ 
cussion is that they contain a form of Pr&kgt described by 
the Pr^krt grammarians as Paisaci. The ASdkan edicts 
found at Sh&b&garhi and M<*ns§hra are considered to register 
a form of Pr&krt which reveals a resemblance to Dardic 
forms, which Sir George A. Grierson ihas populaiized as 
representing the old Pais&cT dialects, but the present epi¬ 
graphs are strikingly and more directly representative of the 
form of Paia&cT known to the Indian grammarians. The 
Pandya country, according to these grammarians, is a tract 
where the prevailing language is Pais^cT. These inscrip¬ 
tions conform to their statement in a remarkable manner, 
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5. If my interpretation of these records as containing the 
Pai§&cT form of Pr&krfc is correct, as I feel it is in the 
main, we have here a clue to the source of the so-called I)ra- 
vidian languages. Readers will have perceived how Mr. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar could in a large number of cases detect 
Tamil forma in the records; he had only to go a step farther 
back and find out the Pais&cT originals for the Tamil 
forms. The pity is that Dravidists shut their eyes to this 
fact of striking resemblance between Dravidian and Pr&- 
krt. Perhaps the reason for this attitude towards the 
Dravidian linguistic problem is that the Pr^krt languages 
are not studied by native South Indian scholars with a 
much zest as they should be, and those few who have studied 
the Pr&krts well outside Dravidian India have not cared to 
acquaint themselves with the Dravidian languages with equal 
thoroughness. Unless and until the torch of a mastery of the 
Pr&kirt languages is directed towards the study of the Dravi¬ 
dian dialects, the Dravidian linguistic problem will continue 
to be kept in mysterious darkness, and in the meanwhile 
scholars will go on a wild goose chase for finding 'linguistic 
affinities here, there and everywhere to the exclusion of the 
only direction which is sure to provide a clue, considering 
the linguistic and cultural history of Southern India. All 
South Indian records before, say, the fifth century b. c. are 
in the Pr&kj’ts. There are, of course, seme Sanskrit recoids 
too. But there are no dated records in any of the.Dravidian 
languages before that date. The period before the fifth 
century B. C. is considered an age of darkness in Dravidian 
linguistic history. The only languages that held the field 
here during the so-called dark period were the Pr&kj'ts. Is 
it not yet time, then, to investigate the possibility of a PrS- 
k|'t origin of the Dravidian languages and see in records 
like those discussed in the present paper the beginnings of 
their formation ? 
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KHANPAPALA, KHOLA, AND MAHAKATUKA 
U. N. GHQSHAL, m/a., >h. d.. 

Professor, Presidency College* 

Calcutta . 

Among the titles of administrative officers occurring in 
the land—grants of the Pala kings and their Eastern contem¬ 
poraries, we find three very rare terms, khandcipcila (and its 
equivalent khandaraksa ), khola and mahakafyka . They 
are found conjointly in one inscription,namely the Kamgafij 
Plate of the mcihamandalika Isvaraghosa (ed. N. G. Majum- 
dar, Inscriptions oj Bengal, III, pp. 149 ff.)* The term 
khandaraksa occurs by itself in three eastern inscriptions of 
this period, namely, Nalanda Grant of Devapala (ed. Hira- 
nanda Sastri, AT, XVII), Monghyr Grant of Devapala (ed- 
L. D. Barnett, ibid.-, XVIII), Bhagalpur Grant of Nara. 
ya^apala (ed. E.Hultzscb, 7 A, X V), while khandapala occurs 
similarly in the Panchobh Grant of paramabhattaraka maka- 
rajadhiraja paramesvara mahamandalika Sangramagupta 
(ed. J. N. Sikdar, and Amareswar Thakur, JBOBS : V, pp. 
582 ff.) Of the mention of the two other terms in these 
eastern grants, we hat’e only one instance apiece. Khola 
occurs in the Khalimpur Grant of Dharmapala (ed F. Kiel* 
horn, 'El, IV) and mahdkatuka occurs in the Panchobh 
Grant a bo fre-mentioned* Evidently because of the extreme 
obscurity of these terms, their connotation has been left un¬ 
explained * by the editors of the above grants. No more 

1. The Antirigam Plate of Jay&bhanjadeva (iSI.fXIX, pp 41 ff) has i-a 
the concluding phrase of its list of administrative officers Jchanda- 
pala+puraT.jiAija-saral). on which Dr. Hirananda Sastri {Ibid, p. 44 n) 
writes: ‘‘Read i'aran, the adjective kirttitan being in the plural; the 
mention of only two heroes Khandapala and Puranjaya raust be taken 
to include o<her heroes.” But apart from the grammatical difficulty 
hinted at by Dr. Sastri, the form of the immediately preceding 
phrase u Vira—BhaZfadevwl-~afc8apaiaU—Vajmdatta-2andhivigraki-' 
Punnaga-pratihara-BJi ojapdla-rdij&Tta etc.” would seem to require a 
reading like hhdiidapdla-PuTanjayapurahsaTdn in place of khunda- 
pala-p?tr<*njaya-*araTi, If so, we have here a fourth instance of the 
title Jeka^dapdla in an Eastern grant. 
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success has attended the efforts of some recent scholars who 
have undertaken a systematic survey of Pala and Sena ad¬ 
ministration (c£. Dr* R. G. Basak, in the Bengali Pr avast, 
Asvin 1343, and Mr. Promode Lai Paul in Dacca University 
Studies , Vol. II, No. 1 The History of Bengal , pp. 12k ff), 
for they have either left the terms without any explanation 
or.else offered suggestions which lack any confirmation. 

The clue to the proper identification of these terms has 
to be sought, as in many other instances of the same kind, 
in the Jaina canonical and post-canonical literature. To 
begin with khola , it is included in a list of Dm words in 
Hemacandra’s Deslnamamala (II 80). But none of his 
synonyms laghugardabha i and vcistraikadesa suits our pre¬ 
sent context. On the other hand, a welcome light is offered 
by the Jaina lexicons. The great Jaina lexicon Abhidhana - 
Rajendra gives among the synonyms of khola *Rdjapuru§a\ 
while the handy Ardha-MdgadhI Dictionary of Muni Ratna- 
chandraji more specifically mentions the sense of guptacdra 
(or spy). Either of these senses would admirably suit our 
present requirement; for in the^list of officers in the two in¬ 
scriptions concerned khola is immediately preceded and 
followed by a number of minor administrative titles : 

Duta-khola - garndgamika-abhitvaramdrya (Khalimpur 

Grant) 

Rhola-d uia-gamdgamika - lekhaka-duiapraisanika 

(Ramganj Grant) 

The term katuka is derived from Sanskrit Jcafu, under 
the rule svdrthe kan . But this etymology does not help to 
throw light upon its technical significance. It occurs twice 
in Bana’s Uarsacarita (Bombay edition, 1892, pp, 228, 
250), meaning, according to the commentator Sankara, 
hastipakayoktrd (or elephant-rider) in one case, and in the 
other where it is used as a double entendre having the senses 
of tlksna and prailhdra (cf. F. W. ‘Thomas, Ttoo lists oj 
words from Baca's Uarsacarita , JRAS , 1899, p, 510). 
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Leaving aside the first two senses which are quite inappHca- 
able in the case of our inscriptions, it may be doubted 
whether the technical administrative significance o£ the term 
has been correctly found out by the commentator. The 
second passage from the Har§acarita reads : 

kaphavikdrina iva dine dine katnkafo'udvejyamdnasya 9 
which Cowell and Thomas, following the commentator, 
translate as £ like a phlegmatic patient, he is daily worried by 
acrid doorkeepers’ (Harsacarita tr., p. 221). From all that 
we know of the chamberlain’s duties, it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether he may be taken as the type of a vexatious 
official, such as was evidently the author’s intention. Here 
again the clue is found in the valuable Jaina literature. The 
Abhidhana-Rajendra, quoting from the Curnt of Nisitha- 
sufra gives for kaduga (evidently the Prafert form of Sans¬ 
krit katuka) a synonym dandparicchedakarin which may be 
translated as ‘one who measures (proportionately deals out?) 
punishment’. This may be mean an officer entrusted with 
administration of criminal justice, or more probably one 
charged with punishment of criminals. It is evident that 
an officer of this type has so many opportunities for misuse 
of his powers as to make his name a by-word for oppression 
in the olden times. This has apparently been done by Bapa 
in the passage above mentioned. With this explanation in 
mind, we may offer a plausible interpretation of the term 
mahakatu7ca of the land grants. The Ramganj inscription 
has been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the 11th 
century (N. Gr. Majumdar, loc cit. 9 p. 149) and the 
Pauchobh grant to the latter part of the 12th century (R. D. 
Banerji, JBORS. V, p* 586). It may be suggested that in 
Eastern India by the 11th and 12th centuries the order of 
katukas had been organised with a chief at its head, or more 
probably the katuka himself had been raised with a higher 
designation to the status of other first-class officers. It is 
at any rate significant that both in the Ramganj and the 
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Panchobh grants, mahctkatuka occurs in juxtaposition with 
a number of more or less well known high dignitaries with 
the same prefix added to their names: 

mahdsand hivigrahika-mahdpratlh dr a-mah a karan adhya - 
ksa-mahdmudradhikrta-mahaksapataliJca-mahdsarva - 
dhikrta-mahasenapati - mahapadarnulika-mahabhoga* 
pati-mahdtantradhikrta-mahavyuhapati-maliddandana - 
yaka-malidkayastha-mahabalakosthika - mahdbaldahi' 
karanika-mahasamania mahakafuka (Ramganj Grant). 

mahdsddhanika-mahaksapatalika-mahapratlhara- 
mahddharmadhikaranika-mahdbalddTiyaksa -.. maha - 
katuka^mahautthitasanika-mahadandandyaka-maha - 
ddndika (Panchobb Grant) 

We now turn to the term khandapala and its equi¬ 
valent khandaraksa . This term has been tentatively trans¬ 
lated as ‘Superintendent o£ repairs’ (N. G. Majumdar, op. 
cit App. X, p, 184 ; to the same effect, R. G. Basak, who 
compares op. cit his functions with those of a P. W. D- 
cngineer) and as ‘Superintendent of (Municipal) wards’ 
(J. N.. Sikdar and Amareswar Thakur, op. cit., p, 593) # 
These explanations evidently rest upon the supposed ety¬ 
mological significance of the base— khanda, for which how¬ 
ever we are, furnished with no independent authority. Here 
again the valuable Jaina literary evidence comes to our 
rescue. The Ardha-Magadht Dictionary has under the 
caption khandarakkha the Hindi synonyms ddnt ‘(Customs 
Inspector’) and kotval ‘(Head of Police’). With this is identi¬ 
cal the explanation in the great Jaina lexicon which gives for 
the same term the synonyms dandapasika and sulkapdla m 
The latter explanation is also given by i Leumann in his 
edition of the Aupapatikasutra (.Das Aupapdtikasutra, 
erstes upafiga der Jaina, I Teil^glossar). Though these 
authoritative explanations may be accepted as correct, it is 
difficult to understand their connection with the root-word 
khanda > for which the Destndmamdld » (II ? 78) gives the 
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synonyms munda and madyalfhanda , none o£ which is appli¬ 
cable here. What is still more to the point, a different sense 
is required for khandapalci-khandarahsa in the inscriptions 
under notice ; for there we have dandika , dandapasika and 
Sciulkika mentioned alongside khand araksa and khand ap ala 
(cf. also Chamba Inscriptions, Nos. 15 and 26 in Vogel, 
Antiquities of the Chamba State , p. 166 and 199). Let us 
try to find out whether any clue is afforded by the juxta¬ 
position of the title in the inscriptions concerned. This is 
as follows: 

tcaw'oddharanika-dandika-dandapcisika-saulkiha - 
gaulmi/ca-ksetrapa-prdntap&la'kottapdla-khandarak§a - 
taddyuktaha • vini y uktaka - hastyasvostra na ubalavyap r- 
taka’kisoravadavagomahisdjavikddhyaksa etc. 

(Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and Nalanda Grants) 

In the above, the titles evidently have been arranged in 
a number of closely-re la ted groups. C auroddharanika , 
dandika and dcindapftsika belong to the class of police 
officers, saulkika and gaulmika to that of customs officers, 
prantapdla and kottapala to the group of military officers, 
and kisoravadavagomahisajavikadhyahsa to the class of 
officers in charge of State herds. What, then, is the signi¬ 
ficance of khandaraksa ? We suggest that it should he taken 
to belong to the group prdntapala (‘Warden of the Mar¬ 
ches’) and kottapala (‘Officer in charge of the fortress or 
fortified city’). T! is is supported by the context of the term 
in the Kamganj grant: 

autthi tdsan i ka • antahpratth dr ad and apala-khand apala - 
duhsadhyasddhanika etc*. 

Here the immediately preceding term dandapafa evidently 
stands for dandanayaka , which, according to the standard 
lexicons (. Abhidhanacintamani , II, 9 ; Kalpadruko&a^ I, 6, 
17) means sendnl or commander. We may mention in this 
connection the significant fact that in the other land-grants 
of the Palas the term angaraksa (evidently a. military title) 
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occurs in place of khandaraksa of the Monghyr, Bhagalpur, 
and Nalanda grants : 

prdntapdla-kottapala-afigaraksa-taddyuktaka-viniyu - 
ktaka etc. 

(Bangarh grant of Mahlpala I, and Manahali grant 
of Madanapala) 

It follows from the above that kkaiidaraksa-khao^dapaln is a 
military office of nearly the same status as that of the 
prdntapala and kottapdla. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED BARODA MUSEUM 
COPPERPLATE GRANTS OF THE S’lLAHARA 
KING APARAJITADEVA OF THE 
S’AKA YEAR 916, SUMMARY, 

A . S. Gadre, m. a. 

Out o£ the copperplate grants preserved in the Baroda 
Museum, two sets still remain unpublished. Both are of 
the S’ilahara king Aparajitadeva and are dated in the S’aka 
year 915, They were found at Muruda-Janjira in the 
Kolaba distiict of the Bombay Presidency, placed in a stone 
box and were purchased for the Baroda Museum in 1923 
Both record grants of land to a Brahmana named Kolama 
who migrated from Karahataka (modern Karhad, Satan! 
Dt.) and was the son of Harideva. One of these sets com¬ 
prises 3 plates of which the second one is engraved on both 
the sides and the remaining two on the inner side only. 
The plates measure 11" x 9" each. The grant registered in 
this inscription consisted of a field called Palachchha—Uch- 
chhika in the village of Vihale '(modern Yalasle) in the 
Chikkhalada district of the Purl Konkana of 1400 gramas • 
The other set also consists of three plates (of about 9} ff x 7 ) 
of which the first is incised on one side and the rest on both 
the sides. The grant registered in this document consisted 
of an orchard named S’yama and lay in Chammeleva-Khadi 
in the village of Salanaka lying in the Paiaa<}a district. 

Both these grants were made by Aparajitadeva at the 
time of the solar eclipse on Sunday the 15th tithi of the dark 
half of S’ravana in the S’aka year 915. They both mention 
the Rastrakuta kings as the overlords of S’ilaharas. The 
place names given in them are Manyakhefa (MSnkhed), 
Tagara (Ter), Samyanabhmumi (Sanjan), Punakadesa’ 
(Poona), Chipulaiia, Sangames’vara, Purl (Elephanta) and 
Sth5naka,(Tbaiia). 
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II 

AMRELI PLATES OF KHARAGRAHA I OF 
G. E. 297 SUMMARY. 

These two plates, each measuring 13£x8f, were found 
in the wadt of: Mathur Narayan Parekh in about 1931 and 
were noticed by me long before in the Annual Reports of the 
Watson Museum at Rajkot. Here I am submitting my de¬ 
tailed article on the same. It is dated on the 10th day of 
the bright half of S’ravaija of the Gupta year 297. It was 
issued by Kharagraha I., who succeeded S’Tladitya I. 
Kharagraha I was assassinated by his own soldiers for vio¬ 
lating the modesty of women. It was issued from ValabhT 
the modern Vala to register the^grant of two stepped wells 
to a Brahmaiaa named Apt a a student of the Vajasaneya 
S’dkha of the Yajurveda and was a resident of [Tra]madl. 
The dutaha was Dharasena and the lekhaka , Vattrabhatti. 

In this article besides noting the details of the grant 
proper. 1 have discussed literary and epigraphical sources of 
the ValabhT Dynasty and examined the references to Vala¬ 
bhT rulers in the Manjus'rz-mtilajgalpa published by the late 

Dr, K. P. Jayaswal. 



Foreign denominations of ancient 

INDIAN COINS.” 

Dr. Surendra Kishor Chakrabortty, m. a., Ph. d. 

Professor of History , AnandaMohan College 9 
Mymansingh (Bengal). 

The earliest Indian Coins were of the punch-marked 
variety. Though there is much difference of opinion about 
the time when these coins came into use, yet the scholars 
are all agreed, at present* about their indigenous origin. It 
was in the Brahmana period, from about 800-1000 b. c , 
that these coins were gradua lly evolved in this country ; and 
most probably copper was requisitioned earlier for the pur¬ 
pose of coinage- Them shape, fabric, system of manufature, 
the weight-system etc., are all different from those of other 
countries that evolved their coinage independently of each 
other e . g Lydia in the West and China in the East, 

The Indian denominations of punch-marked coins were 
Pura^a or Dharapa for silver and Karsapaija for copper. 
That these terms were originally the denominations of 
weights goes without saving. In Manu and Yajiiavaikya, 1 
we have two weight systems—one for silver and the other 
for copper. The weight of the Pur ana coin was 32 ratis or 
approximately 58 grains, while Karsapa^a weighed 80 ratis 
or i.46 grains. The term KarsSpa^a signified a particular 
weight and also a class of punch-marked coins which were of 
copper. But in course of time, it came to be used for coins 
in other metals also and became a general term for a coin. 
Kahapana, the Pali word for KArsapa^a signified a coin of 
copper as well as of silver, 2 though it was generally used for 
copper coins as it frequently implied 11 a coin of very little 
Value”. 3 It is used in Pali Literature “in a general sense for 

1. Bhandarkar, D * R.—Lectures on Anioient Indian Numismatics (The 

Carmichael Lectures, 1921)^-p. 212- 

2. Law—Bimala Churn—Buddhistic Studies—(Some Numismatic Data 

in Pali Liter&tsre—C. D* Banerjee), p. 418. 

I. Ibid—-p. 419, footnote 2. 
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a coin or money piece without any reference to dg metal**, 
though sometimes the metal is specified e . g. STsa-Kah$pa$a 
or the Kahapa^a of lead. The other coin-denominations were 
the M3sa, KakaijI, their multiples or submultiples ; these 
terms, however, did not signify the same weight in the differ¬ 
ent periods of history. “There is no certainty that a particular 
measure of weight corresponding to a particular coin denomi¬ 
nation would remain the same throughout the ages, or would 
even be of the same weight ail over the country in a particular 
period of time. Even if the denominations would remain 
constant, the measures might vary. This may explain the 
variations in the weight of Ma3a, KJkanl etc,” 4 There is 
no doubt labout the correctness of the statement that “the 
various systems of weight used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units.” 5 

The indigenous coin-weights and their denominations 
had a long history. They had to pass through many vicis¬ 
situdes no doubt, but appear now and then, and testify to 
the persistence of the old traditional system. - The ancient 
Puraria weight of 82 ratis for the punch-marked coins was 
adopted by the Tomara Rajas of Ajmer and Delhi in the 
llt.h century A. D., for their *' Bull and Horseman” Type 
coins, usually of billon—a mixture of silver and copper in 
varying proportions 6 . The denominations of the coins also 
persisted throughout the ages. As pointed out by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar—“ The tradition of the Ejjrsapana and its token 
money prevalent in the early Buddhist period was thus pre¬ 
served so late as the oth or 7th century A, D. as we find 
from Kafcyayana. No reasonable doubt can therefore be en¬ 
tertained as to Karsapana having continued to circulate 

4. Chakrabortty, S. K,—A study of Ancient Indian Numismatios, p. 59’ 

5 V Rapson, E. J.— Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc.— 
p. CLXXXI—quoted from “ The Imperial Gazetteer of India” 

6. Smith, V.A.—Oatalogue of the Goins in Indian Museum, Calcutta* 
p* 257, 
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tip to the 7th century” 7 ; though here the KSrs&paija wag 
a copper coin. But silver KgrsSpaiaa was also known in 
the Mediaeval period, and Bhandarkar draws oiu* attention 
to the statement of Narada “that silver Karslpai^a was cur¬ 
rent in South India ”. 8 Not only is this term referred co 
in the Bijapur inscription of 997 A. D., but is also men¬ 
tioned in the Gaya stone inscription of Govindapala of the 
PalS Dynasty (1175 A. D.). 9 It has come down to us in 
Bengal in the form!of Klhan which is, however, valued in 
Cowries. Similar is the case with its submultiples—the 
Masa and KakanT. 

The traditional coin-denominations have thus come to 
us, even though the significance and the ratios with each 
other had varied in the different periods. But the people 
were not dependent only on those indigenous terms but they 
freely used foreign word3 to signify coins, not only for 
those issued by the foreign rulers based on foreign weights 
standards, but also for those issued by the Indian rulers, even 
when the traditional weight standard of this country was 
employed. 

With the advent of the foreign conquerors, the Persian- 
Greeks and others, complications came to be introduced in 
the coinage of the country. The foreign rulers naturally 
followed tfie weight-standards, the denominations and the 
systems of manufacture with which they were familiar. But 
gradually the Indians came to influence the coinages of the 
foreign rulers ; and as the effect was reciprocal, the Indian 
rulers also adopted some elements from them. 

With the conquest of the Punjab and the Sindh region 
by the Persians, the sigloi or the silver coins of the Achae- 
menian Empire were introduced in this country ; and as a 

7. Bhandarkar, D. R.—Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatioi— 

p. 186. 

8. Ibid. - p, 187. 

9. Ibid—p. 188. 
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large number of these coins have been discovered in India, 
it is but reasonable to infer that the Persian coins circulated 
freely in the region under the Persian domination. The 
Indo-Greeks naturally introduced their own coinage based on 
the Attic standard. The Persian siglos had a weight o£ 
86*45 grains, while the drachm of the Attic standard weighed 
only 67*5 grains. The Indo-Greek princes in course of time 
began to use both the weight-standards side by side, but 
gradually the Attic standard was replaced by the Persian 
which was actually, however, a few grains less than the stand¬ 
ard weight and has been designated the Indo-Persic, 

Eucratides was the first Indo-Greek king to issue silver 
coins, * approximating to the hemi-drachnas of the Persian 
standard, though he retained the other silver issues. the 
tetradrachms, drachms and obols of the Attic standard. This 
practice was followed by fieliocles, Antialcidas and others ; 
and under the later Indo-Greek rulers, the Indo-Persic 
standard generally replaced the Attic. These silver hemi- 
drachms based on the Indo-Persic standard became very 
popular. “ In respect of weight, size, and fabric, these silver 
pieces set a standard, which was followed not only by the 
Sakas, Pallavas, and the Audumbaras but also by Maharaja 
Amoghabati of the Kunindas, Rajai Jnagana of the Virsijis, 
SvamT Brahma^ya (Deva) of the Yaudheyas, Mahaksatrapa 
Ranjubula (Rajula) of Mathura, and the Ksaharata Ksatrapa 
Nahapana 10 ”. The coins of Nahapana were restruck by 
GautamTputra Sri Satakariji who boasts of being the 46 ex¬ 
terminator of the Ksaharata family.” The new dynasty of 
Saka Satraps founded by Castana adopted the prevalent type 
and his successors continued it with slight modifications. 
On the conquest of western Malwa or Avanti by the Im¬ 
perial Guptas, the silver coinage of the Saka Satraps as re* 
gards weight, size etc., was continued. These silver hemi- 
draGhms circulated under KumSragupta I and Skandagupta 
in all parts of the Gupta empire as subsidiary coins. 

30. Law, B , 0.—Buddhistic Studies—-p. 398, 
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The silver coins of the Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian and 
the’Indo-Parthian kings approximated to the hemidrachms 
of the Persian standard of which the theoretical maximum 
was 43*2 grains, but the actual specimens are much below 
the standard weight; and therefore the weight system is 
generally known as Indo-Persic. The silver coins of the 
Western Satraps and the Gupta Emperors are based on the 
same standard and it has been pointed out that from Naha- 
pana to Skandagupta, (a period of about 350 years) “the 
average weight of these degenerate descendants of Indo-Greek 
hemidrachm ” varied from 33 to 36 grains. 11 

There is no doubt that these silver coins were at first 
known to the foreigners by their Greek denomination of the 
drachm which was an Attic weight as well *as a coin, proba¬ 
bly meaning “as much as one can hold in the hand Thus 
it had practically the same significance as Dhara^a, the silver 
punch-marked coins of ancient India. As we do not know 
exactly when the term Dharanna came to signify a silver 
coin, it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion ; but it 
might have been the Indian term for the Attic drachm when 
the foreign coins entered into the country and were adopted 
by the foreign rulers. It is however certain that, generally, 
the old coin denomination the Karsapapa was used to 
signify the hemidrachms of silver which had become the 
standard coin in certain parts of the country in the few cen* 
turies at the beginning of the Christain Era, In the Nasik 
Inscription of Rsabhadatta of the year 42, there is a mention 
of a gift of 70,000 Karsapanas equal to 2,000 Suvanjas* 
Rsabhadatta was the son-in-law of Nahapana .and evidently 
these Karsapanas refer to the silver coins of the time which 
were issused by Nahapana' and had a maximum weight 
of 36 grains. But there can be no doubt that the foreign 
term drachma came to be acclimatised and adopted by the 
Indians as a coin denomination, Bhandarkar points out that 
the denomination Dvamtua was prevalent all over -Northern 
11. Ibid—p. *407. 
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inclia “in the lat'e mediaeval period, that is, from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century* 12 ” J.n his opinion “the earliest 
record, where this word has been traced, is the Gwalior ins¬ 
cription of Bhojadeva of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty 
and dated 875 A, D. Obviously the word Dramma has to 
be traced to the Greek Drachma. But it is curious that al¬ 
though the Greeks ruled over the North-West India from 
200 B. 0. to 200 A. D , the word is not found in any litei’a- 
ture or epigraphic record of that period. It is really not till 
the middle of the ninth century that we hear of this word at 
all”. On the face of it, the statement might appear strange, 
and Bhandarkar is driven to conclude that the term was in¬ 
troduced to India in the 0th or 7th century A. D., by the 
Gurjaras who were influenced by the Sassanians of Iran 
where the term Drachma was prevalent- This seems to be a 
far-fetched argument. Surely the Indians referred to these 
silver coins as Dharaijas or Karsapanas—one was the trans¬ 
lation of the Greek term Drachma, and the other—the age— 
old coin denomination. But we have the evidence of the 
term Drachma being actually used by the Indians which had 
however escaped the notice of scholars so long, it is how¬ 
ever a copper coin and this might be due to the fact that the 
tribe referre 1 to had no silver issues, On the obverse of 
Coin No. 18b (in Smith’s Catalogue) issued by the Yaudhe- 
yas we have the legend which was read by Smith—“devasya 
drama Bra(hrna)i?a.” In the footnote, Smith writes."’ “The 
word drama seems quite clear, but I cannot explain it 4 
Cunningham notes—'on several specimens I find the word 
dam% or drama over the back of the deer 13 ”. Evidently the 
word is Dramma—the sanskritised from of Greek Drachma 
and the legend should be properly read as “Brahmasya 
devasya drama ”, or the coin dedicated to the titular deity 
of the Yaudheya tribe i. Brahma^yadeva or Kgrttikeya ; 
and it is dated by Smith to about 2nd century A. D. So 
we have no doubt that the term Dramma Was used from a 

12, Uhaodarkar* D. R.—Andient Indian Namistnatioi, p. 206 * 

13. Smith, V. A, —Catalogue of Coinain I. M.- p* 182, 
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Vei'y early time and was not restricted to the Mediaeval 
period, though it appears to have become far more popular 
during this time as compared with other denominations of 
silver coins. “Various rulers of this period issued Drammas 
which are therefore named after them. We have thus 
SrTmad- Ad ivar aha-dramma called after Bhoja Adivaraha of 
the Pratihara dynasty, Vigrahapallya-dramma supposed to 
be named after Vigrahapada of the Pal a dynasty, and Ajaya- 
deva-dramma struck by Ajayadeva the Chauhan king, who 
founded the city of Ajmer in Rajputana- Of course, there 
were other kinds of Drammas which apparenly were not- 
connected with the name of any king.” 14 The word Kafi- 
cana—Dramma referred to in a Kanherl cave inscription of 
Amoghavarsa the Rastrakuta king surely signifies a gold 
coin ; Dramma is here a general term for a coin and evidently 
Dramma signified generally only coins in silver. The sub¬ 
multiples of the Dramma were the ardha and pada ; Vim§o- 
paka was perhaps a copper coin which was “ One-twentieth 
part in value of the original dramma 15 ”, 

Another foreign designation for a coin was Dinara ,* it 
was generally restricted to gold, just as the Drammas ordi¬ 
narily signified coins in silver. The Dinaras were intro¬ 
duced during the time of the Kusanas and Hima Kadphises 
was the first king to issue them. These were based on the 
Roman o weight-standard of 124 grains. Hima Kadphises 
issued u pieces of the weight of two aurei ; the actual weight 
of the extant coins is however a few grains less”. 

The word Denarius was an ancient Roman coin in silver 
and its original value was 10 asses of copper (*. e , about 18 
d. of modern English money). Here, however, it is the gold 
coin of the Roman Emperors—the Denarius aureus that is 
referred to and it was worth 25 silver denari. The weight 
of an aureus was 124 grains. It is perfectly correct to say 

14. Bbandarkar, D. B.—Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 208« 

15, .lbid-p. 209-210. 
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that the Kushanas issued gold coins based on the Roman 
standard to facilitate the trade with foreign countries, speci¬ 
ally the Roman Empire, “as the Roman coin was accepted 
almost all over the world at this time.” 10 The Roman coin 
had the same credit behind it in the international market as 
the English gold coin ‘sovereign’ has at present. In a num¬ 
ber of inscriptions the gold coins of the Imperial Guptas are 
referred to as Dinaras ; in one inscription probably dating 
from the time of KumSragupta, both the terms Dinaras and 
Suvarnas are mentioned. The Roman standard'was aban¬ 
doned during the reign of Skandagupta ; so there can be no 
doubt about the statement “that the same coins are referred 
to, in the first case by the foreign name, while in the latter 
case they are given the Indian name Suvarna , although not 
actually of that standard ; unless perhaps, Suvarna here is a 
money of account” 17 . The suvarna coins were based on the 
old Indian standard of 80 ratis or la6'4 grains, but we are 
not certain whether these were introduced during the reign 
of Skandagupta or previously, though there is no doubt that 
the Roman Dln5ra standard was given up during his time. 18 

The term Dinara was in use throughout the Mediaeval 
period. It is mentioned as a synonym for Suvarna in the 
Brhaspati and Ratyayana Smrtis of the 7th century A. D., 
and an inscription from Bodh Gaya “ of about the s#me age 
refers to the i£ plastering and whitewashing of the temple at 
the cost of 250 Dinaras 19 ”. In the latter Mediaeval period, it 
became a general term for a coin. In the Rajatarangini of the 
11th century A. D., “ dinn&ras ” refer to coins of gold, silver 
and even of copper. Evidently no particular coin is mentioned, 
but it is a general reference to coins only 20 . The gold coins 

16. Ibid—p. 203* 

17. Allan, J,—Catalogue of the coins of the Gupta Dynasties etc. 

p. CXXXIV. 

18. Rapson, B, J.—Indian Coins, p. 25. (Sec. 19). 

19. Bhaudarkar, D. R»- - Ancient Indian Nqmismatiosi p« 20 i , 

gO. Ibid—p. 204, 
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of some of the Mediaeval dynasties are designated ‘drammas* 
e. g.) the gold coins of KumlrapUla of the Tomara dynasty > 
the gold coin of Govindachandra of the Gahajw9r or Rathor 
dynasty etc., 21 and their prototype, the gold coins of Gafu 
geya-deva o i Chedi or Dahala. 

Two other terms which came into use in the Kushana 
period, i.e., in the first or second century A, D., are Kusharta 
and Ngnaka as coin-denominations of foreign origin. In the 
N2sik inscription of ftsabhadatta the son-in-law of Ksha- 
trapa Nahapana, we have the mention of an investment, and 
this is said to have $< provided the monks with Kusbaria- 
mUla”. I have shown elsewhere that Kushaija is evidently 
a gold coin and refers to the coins of the Kushana Emperors. 
“The gold coins of Kanishka for example, have the legend— 
“Sbaonano shUo Kaneshki Koshano”, but the copper coins 
omit the word “Koshano”. So it may be inferred that the 
gold coins of Kanishka are referred to in the inscription in 
the word “Kusana-mula” - the value «o£ a Kushana, the gold 
coin of Kanishka ; because gold was the standard coin of the 
Empire.” 22 Nanaka is also another name for a coin ; Yaj- 
fiavalkya refers to it in his law book. Most probably this 
term also refers to a Kushana coin. In a gold coin of 
Kanishka (INo. 7, p. 70, Smith’s Catalogue), we have a draped 
Goddess with the legend “Nana” below. The suggestion of 
Jayaswal, therefore, seems to be a correct one, and we may 
tentatively accept the identification. 

We now take up another foreign designation for a coin. 
Bhandarkar gives a quotation from Kasika which refers to 
3 kinds of coined money Dinara, Kedara and Karsapana, 
We are already familiar with Dinara and K^rs§pai?a ; 
Kedara is also therefore a kind of coin. Bhandarkar’s sug¬ 
gestion is the only one which is acceptable as regards its 
identification. “ What the real significance of Kidara is, we 

21. Smith, V. A. —Catalogue ofjCoins in I. AI,, p. 257. 

22. CJh^raborfcty, Sill.—A atqly of Ancient Indian Nmnismatioi 

P, 98-100, 
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do nob definitely know. Bat this appears to be almost cer¬ 
tain that the Kedara of: the Kaslka .is to be connected with 
the Kidara of the Little Kushana coins. Most probably the 
coin Kedara was called after this Kidara dynasty” 23 . 

In our discussion we have seen how foreign terms for 
coins came into use in our country, and were gradually accli¬ 
matised. There were many changes in their weights, systems 
of manufacture etc., no doubt, but it is surprising how ten¬ 
acious they had been, and what an important pan they played 
in the history of coinage in this country. The use of foreign 
terms for coins, sometimes side by side with Indian designa¬ 
tions or on occassions. alone, clearly points out the foreign 
influence on Indian coinage, though we have always to re¬ 
member that in the evolution of coinage in this country, our 
indebtedness to Greece and Rome was not at all a negligible 
factor ; and the clearest proof is supplied by the acceptance 
of foreign ! designations for the coins which circulated in this 
country for centuries. 


£3. Bhapdarkar, D. B.—Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 205, 
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TEE TITLE “TRlKALlftGADHIPATI,” 

‘the LORD or THE THREE KALESGAS,’ 

L. P. Pai$<leya Sanaa, Balpur. 

From the Jirgingi copper plates of Indra Varman, we 
find'that he is styled as 4 Trikalingadhipati,’ Lord of the 
Three Kalingas—a title which is not met with in any of the 
Ganga grants up to the time of Vajrahasta (Circa— 
1045 A. DO 

About the date of the Jirgingi copper plates there is a 
difference of opinion among those scholars who have made 
a special study of the Ganga records * 

The Jirgingi plates are recorded in the box-headed 
characters, the age of which falls between 400 to 600 A. D. 

Mr. Ghose reads the date of the Jirgingi plates as 39 
(Vide his paper in the J. B. O. R. S. Vol. XX) and accepts 
it as a Ganga Era, which is equal to 535 A. D. The script 
of the charter is quite in favour of assigning it to the first 
half of the sixth century A. D. 

Assuming the date 39 of the Jirgingi Plates to be cor¬ 
rect, there is an absence of the use of the title “TrikalingS- 
dhipati” in the grants of the GaAga Kings from about 530 
A. D. to 1038, with which year begins the reign of Vajra¬ 
hasta lit, the grand father of Coda Ganga (Saka year 998 = 
A. D. 1078), 

From, the Khairaha Plates of Yasafijkarnadeva (dated 
Cedi Era 823 = A, D. 1072), we find that the title ‘Trikalihg- 
adJiipathi’ was assumed by the Kalachuri Rulers of Dahala by 
about 1070 A, D. Ya§ahkarnadeva and his successors used in 
their grants and eulogies, the high sounding title of Svabhujo- 
pctrjita Aimpati, Gajapati , Narapati , Raj air a yd d hipa ti r 
along with the title ‘TrihaMgcidhipatu Yasalpiarnadeva 

* Tne initial date of the Ganga Era J. B. O R. S. Vol. XX, Pp. 33 to 
40* The dates of the Trilingi and the Jirgingi Grants—.J. B. 0. R. S. 

VoL XX Pp. 44 to 43- 




is stated in the aforesaid charter to have won a victory over 
the Andhradhlsa (the lord of the Andhras). The late Rai 
Bahadur; Dr, HirSlal identifies this Andhradhlsa with 
Rajaraja (1022-62) or his brother and successor Vijiyaditya 
VII who occupied the throne of Vengi with some interrup¬ 
tion till 1077 A. D. 

What I mean from the above is that about 533 A. D. 

» 

this title is found used with the name Indra Varman I 
(Jirgingi Graac dated 89 Ganga era), And about 1072 the 
same title is assumed by the Kalachuri Rulers of Pahala 
(present Jubbalpur Division in Central Provinces) 

Between 5 33 A. D. and 1072 A. D.who were the Lords 
of the “Three Kalingas” is not known for certain from any 
dated records. Let us now examine the assumption of some 
scholars that + his title was used both by the Chedi or Kala- 
churi and Ganga Rulers simultaneously between 1042 A. D, 
and 1072 A. D. 

Karna—the Kalachuri king uses this title in 1042 A. D. 
while the earliest inscription giving Vajrahasta this title is 
the Naraspatanam plates of 1045 A. D. So either one has 
to assume that this title was used by both the Chedi and 
Gafiga rulers or that Vajrahasta wrested it from the Kala- 
churis after 1042 A. D. but Yasabkarna who uses the title 
regained it sometime before 1072 A. D. 

I would do well to. quote the late Dr. R # B. Hlralal 
in this connection who writes in his Hindi book Jabalapura- 
jyoti as follows :— 

Kari^adeva conquered the country of Trikalinga and 
assumed the title of Trikalingadhipati (in 1042 A. D.) 
After he left that country Vajrahasta of Kalinganagar—the 
ruler of Trikalinga, defied his authority and began using the 
same title . For this audacity Kattia’s son YaSabkarna had 
to march against Vajrahasta, and finally defeated him again. 
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Vajrahasta’s assumption of this title was in vain protest of 
the conquest of his kingdom by Kar$adeva—the Kalachuri 
Ruler, whose son had to teach him a lesson by marching 
against him, disposing him of his riches and dedicating the 
entire ‘loot* to god Bhimeshwara Mahadeva, whose temple 
is at Dakshararoa in the Godavari district.* 

Yasalbkar^adeva’s grandsons (1) Narsinghadeva (Chedi 
era 909—1158 A. D.) and (2) Jayasimha-deva (Chedi era 
928—1177 A. D.) and his great-grand-son Vijayasimha deva 
(Chedi Year 932—118L A. D.) are described as “Trikalinga- 
dhipati” in the copper charters discovered at Kekkaredi in 
the Rewah State (Ind Ant: Yol. XVII. p. 235), 

The gold, silver and . copper coins of the . Kalachuri 
Kings have the figure of a four armed Gajalak3mT with re¬ 
presentations of elephants on both sides of the figure. 
Their banner-emblem is a bull which is expressive of the 
fact that they were worshippers of ‘God Siva’. 

Our Society—the MahakSsala Historical Society (Bal- 
pur Via Raigarh. B, N. Ry.) is in possession of a set cf 
three • copper plates written in the acute-angled Nagarl 
script belonging to Mahabhavaguptarajadeva of Somavamsa 
who is styled as ‘Trikaling^dhipati’—the lord of Tri- 
Kalihga. The seal attached to these plates contains the 
figure of a standing bull with horns and hump and a cres¬ 
cent above it. 

This charter was brought to light in October 1932. 
Similar charters in the very same script have been discover¬ 
ed in the Patna and Sonpur States but the seals attached to 
them have the figure of a squatted Gajalaksmt with elephants 
on both sides. The villages granted are mentioned in them 
as situated in the Kssala, apparently MahakSsala kingdom. 
In some charters belonging to Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya 

* Gazetteer of the Jubbalpur District in C. P. written in Hindi by the 
late R. B. Hiralal B. a. m. b. a. s. 

*Epi. Ind. Vol. IIP. 5. 


and his son Maha Siva Yayatirajadeva—the donors are 
called ‘Kosalendra’ Lord of Kosala with the title ‘TVf- 
kalingadhipati ’ used for them. These charters have bean 
edited and published by Dr. Fleet and Mr # B. C. Mazumdar 
(Refer to u Orissa in the making & Sonpur Tract ”) Our 
society’s charter appears to he the earliest of the records of 
these Soma-vamsi kings of Kosala cum Trikcdifiga. The 
geneology would stand : 

1. Mabarajadhiraja Somakulatilaka Mahabhavagupta 

(no personal name is given) with bull device on 
the seal. 

2. No charter yet come to light of the son of No. I, 

3. Maharajadhiraja Somakulatilaka Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, seal GajalaksmT figure. 

4. Do. Mahasivagupta Yavatirajadeva. 

5. Do. Mahabhavagupta Bhlmarath&i. 

Nos. 3 to 5 had their capital at Yinltapura and Yava> 

tinagara in the Sonpur state. The dates of these 
kings have not yet been fixed. 

P. S. No, I. 

The recent discovery, at Mallar (Dist: Bilaspur. C. P.), 
of a set of three copper plates issued by Maha§ivaguptaraja 
‘Balarjuna,’ son of Harshagupta or Harshadeva, of Maha- 
kCsala, goes conclusively to prove that neither he nor his 
father was the ‘Lord of three Kalifiga&\ This charter like 
the Rajim and Baloda plate3 of MahSsiva Tlvararaja is re¬ 
corded in the box.headed characters. Maha-Siva Tlvararaja’s 
plates don’t describe him as a ‘Tr Healing a dhipaii '. It is 
quite certain that this title was assumed by the successors 
of Mahasiva-Ttvararaja and Mahasivagupta Balarjuna of 
SrTpura. 
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The plates of Mahasiva Balarjuna are not dated but 
they belong to the end of *he 6th century A. D. The seal 
of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna has couchant Nandi (Bull) and 
a trident and. a Kalasa (water vessel) on either side of the 
Bull figure. 

It appears that the son and successor of Mahasiva 
Balarjuna, who was a Maha-Bhavagupta would have been 
the first victor of Trikali nga. But not a single charter of 
this king has yet come to light. If we take the donor 
Mahabhavagupta of Mahakosala Historical Society’s Plates 
having a seal with the bull device and the crescent and con. 
taining the title ‘Trikalingadhipati,’ then we shall have to 
accept that the use of the box-headed script was discontinued 
with the reign of the successor of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna. 
It is to be noted that there is no similarity of the style and 
phraseology, in the records belonging to Mahas'iva-Gupta 
Balarjuna and to Mahabhavagupta referred to above, not to 
speak about the wording of the charters of Mahasiva Tlvara- 
deva, the sovereign lord of Kosala. Mahasivagupta Tala- 
rjun’s charter has Somavamsa = Sambhava while the charter 
of Mahabhavagupta has in addition to the epithets parama 
Bhat^araka Maharajadhiraja. 

There is an absence of the word Maharajadhiraja in the 
M a liar plates issued by Mahasivagupta Balarjuna. 

p. s. No. n. 

The Government Epigraphist’s D. 0. No. 367—1288/ 
1166 dated Ootaeamund the 23rd October 1936 has the fol¬ 
lowing ;— 

The reading of the date of Jirgingi plates is certainly 39 
expressed in decimal notation (c. f. the last figure of the 
date of the Chicacole plates of Devendravarman Epi. Ind. 
Yol. III. p. 133 and the second figure 3 in 137, the date of 
"vie plates of Indravarman Ep. Ind- Vol. XIV. p. 262). 
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As to the argument thab the year 39 refers to the 
regnal year of Indravarman, it may be pointed out that aU 
the Eastern Ganga grants are dated either in the Ganga era 
or in the Saka era or in both. Palaeographicaily also the 
plates may be assigned to about the 6th century of the 
Christian era as their alphabet resembles that of the Badami 
inscription of MangaleSa of Saka 500 (Ind. Ant. Vol. X p. 
58) and other early Chalukya charters as also that of some 
of the Visnu-kundin grants. The Jirgingi plates, therefore, 
appear to be dated in the Ganga era. 
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JAMES PRINSEP. 

.Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, m. a*, Ph. d. 

James Prinsep was born in London on the 20th 
August 1799. He was the seventh son of Mr. John Prinsep, 
for sometime alderman of London and also member of 
Parliament for Queenborough. In his earlier life John 
Prinsep earned a considerable fortune in India and after 
returning to England in 1787 became engaged in business. 
Seven of his sons were employed in India in some capacity 
or other, 

James Prinsep received his early education at a school 
at Clifton for two years. The remainder of his education 
was at home and irregular. At the age of fifteen he was 
sent to qualify for the profession of an architect towards 
which he had a leaning from the beginning, but he had to 
give up his study owing to defective eyesight. Afterwards 
he received training under the Assay Master of the Royal 
Mint in London with a view to finding employment in 
the Assay department of the mints of India. In 1819 he 
came out to India as Assistant to the Assay Master of the 
Calcutta Mint. Here he served under Dr. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, who was then the Assay Master at Calcutta, A 
few months later Dr. Wilson was sent to Benares to remodel 
the mint at the place. On finishing his work there he was 
recalled to Calcutta and Prinsep was sent to Benares as 
Assay Mvster and Secretary to the Mint Committee. While 
at Benares his active and scientific mind was not content 
with his official duties alone. He gave sufficient proof of 
his remarkable talent by preparing various designs and 
undertaking public works for the general improvement of 
the city of Benares. He also published an article on the 
measurement of heat and with his own hands made a balance 
of such delicacy as to show the three-thousandth part of a 
grain. 



Towards the end of 1830 the mint at Benares was 
abolished and Prinsep was transferred to Calcutta as deputy 
Assay Master under Dr. Wilson. This re-association with 
the learned scholar was a turning point in his life so far as 
it concerned his future literary pursuits. Here he came into 
contact with the Asiatic Society of Bengal of which Dr. 
Wilson was then the Secretary. In this short memoir we 
shall be content with considering only a few of his activities 
at Calcutta with which we are directly concerned. 

In 1832 Dr. Wilson retired from service on his appoint¬ 
ment as the Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. Prinsep succeeded him as the Assay Master 
and also as the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. Soon 
after, with the approval of the Managing Committee, he 
altered the name of the ‘Gleanings of Science’, a scientific 
periodical which was first edited by Major Herbert and 
subsequently by himself, to that of the ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society’ the issues of which were supplied to the 
members free of cost. 

It was through his connection with the Society that 
Prinsep began to deVote himself ■ largely to the study of 
Indian antiquities. He started with the study of the ancient 
coins for which task he was eminently fitted through his 
experience as the Assay Master. His first work in this 
direction Was in the assistance he gave to Dr, Wilson in 
1831 in the latter’s preparation of an account of Select 
Hindu Coins in the cabinet of the Society. This gave him 
a stimulus in the study oi this branch of science which 
resulted in his publishing in 1832 a description of the 
“Ancient Roman Coins in the cabinet of the. Asiatic Society” 
and in the following year that of the Greek Coins in the 
same cabinet. His next article Wis on the Bactrian and 
Indo-Scythiau Coins which Lt. Alexander Burnes brought 
from the Punjab and the Oxus valley. On one of the copper 
coins procured in the neighbourhood of M&nkiySla, the topz 
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at which places had already been excavated by General Ven» 
tura in 1830, Prinsep read the name Kanerkes and for the 
first dm 3 identified this ruler with Kanishka, mentioned in 
the Tibetan works and the Mafatarangini. Two months 
later he published a description of IS coins, Bactrian and 
Hindu, mainly from the collection of Dr. Swiney amongst' 
which he recognised, also fox' the first time, some of the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus. 

In the thirties of the 19th century, the discovery of 
several hoards of coins created a great sensation among the 
numismatists and the effect of these discoveries a] so 'Wag- 
reflected on the work of Prinsep. As already stated, General 
Ventura, a French military officer in the service of Maharaja' 
Ranjit Sing, had opened the stupa at Mankiyala in' 1830;. 
This officer, in consequence of a wish expressed by Prinsep 
in the Society’s Journal that a more precise' account of the; 
General’s discoveries should be published in the. journal,, 
mignanimously placed his- treasure at the disposal of Prinsep 
through Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiana,;; 
Prinsep described this collection consisting mainly of 
Sassaniau and Indo Scythic coins, in two articles. The 
legend on the former was still unintelligible and was not 
completely deciphered by Prinsep himself till 1838. Captain 
(later General) A. Court ‘Engineer Officer’, also in the army' 
of Maharaja Ran jit Sing, opened another siUpa at Mankiyala 
where he found among other antiquities 4 gold coins of 
Kanishka and 7 Roman silver coins. A description of these 
was also published by Prinsep which in one point was 
corrected by Cunningham. By the end of 1834 a vast 
number of coins was obtained by the discovery of a hoard at 
Behafc, north of Saharanpur by Captain P. T. Coutley and of 
another at Beghram by Charles Masson, the Political Agent 
in the Punjab and Kabul, besides others collected by indi¬ 
vidual collectors. Many of these coins belonged to the 
Bactrian and Indo Scythian rulers; and Prinsep now devoted 
his - special attention to the study of these Coins in theii* 
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historical sequence. The result of his investigation, embndi 
ed iii several memoirs, was most important for the history 
of India.. From the Greek legends he brought to light the 
names,of several rulers unknown till then and they also 
furnished him with a clue to the reading of the legend in 
‘unknown script’ found on the reverse of these coins. He 
•also gave expression to the opinion that the ‘Hindu coins of 
Kanouj 1 several of which were found in Captain Coutley” 
hoard were connected with the In do Scythian coins and that 
the Hindus, before the Greeks came to India, had no proper 
coin stampage of their own. 

But his greatest achievement and his most important 
contribution to the study of ancient Indian history was his 
epoch making discovery of the key to the BrabmT alphabet. 
As Dr. Hoernle remarks in the Centenary Keview of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, “within the short period of those 
few years (1834-1839), and through the labours, in the 
main, of one man, those great discoveries were made which 
form the foundation of our knowledge of.the ancient art of 
writing, language, and history of India ”, 

Prinsep’s decipherment of the monumental inscriptions 
started with the Allahabad pillar. Jt is well known that 
this pillar contains two important inscriptions. The charac¬ 
ters of the first, which comprises the seven pillar edicts of 
As’oka and the characters of which were not yet deciphered, 
was at this period designated as No. 1 and those of the 
second, the celebrated inscription of Samudragupta, as No. 2. 
Lt. T. S. Burt while describing this pillar in 1834 recognis¬ 
ed that the script of the latter was similar to that of an old 
inscription from Bodh Gaya which had already been read by 
Charles Wilkins as far back as 17 85. But for a long time 
after that no systematic attempt was made at the decipher¬ 
ment of numerous inscriptions in the 'same script that bad 
been discovered from time to time. Though a key was 
Eiyipslpd by Wilkins still it required much careful handling 
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and study in order to discover the complete alphabet and the 
system of writing and the whole mystery was unravelled 
through the joint works of Captain A« Troyer, Dr. W. H. 
Mill and Mr. James Prinsep. Troyer with the help of his 
Pandit Madhava Roy, published an incomplete text and 
translation of the record and Prinsep read the names of 
Chandragupta and Saraudragupta in it. The name of 
Chandragupta at first misled the scholars in identifying him 
with the Maurya ruler of that name and thus placing the 
inscription in the early centuries before the Christian era. 
But as the name Samudragupta did not appear in the list of 
Maurya rulers known from the Puranas, Prinsep did not 
believe chat Chandragupta of the Allahabad inscription 
should be identified with the Maurya ruler of the same 
name. Both Mill, who also published an improved reading 
of the text of this record, and Prinsep produced other facts 
against this identification but both of them erred in the 
opposite direction as regards the age of the inscription. Mill, 
while rightly identifying the Gupta dynasty with that men. 
tioned in the Purges proposed 9 th century A. D. as the 
probable date and Prinsep from the similarity that the Gupta 
script offered with the Tibetan script, known to have been in¬ 
troduced into Tibet from India in the 7th century A. D., 
was in favour of this latter date. But not satisfied with the 
text and translation hitherto published, Prinsep with the 
help of his Pandit Kamalakanta, gave in 1837 a new transla¬ 
tion of this record basing his reading on an excellent impres¬ 
sion prepared by Captain Edward Smith, which agreed very 
little with that published by Mill, particularly in the most 
important portion of the text which contains the names of 
kings and peoples subdued by Samudragupta. He was then 
inclined to identify the Chandragupta of this inscription with 
the ruler “ whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found 
reigning in the fifth century, having a name signifying 
‘cherished by the moon During the years 1837 and 1838 
several othei: Gupta inscriptions ware translated by Prinsep 
including the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman. But in 
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the meantime in 1835 W. H/ Watheu, Persian Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, publ ished an account, of two 
sets of Valabhl plates found in Gujarat, The striking 
similarity in characters of these plates with those in the 
Gupta inscriptions finally led Prinsep to the discovery of the 
nearest correct age for these inscriptions which he announced 
in 1838. 


Prinsep’s highest achievement was, however, in the 
decipherment of the edicts of Aaoka. The characters of these 
records were found to be as widely different from those in 
the Gupta records as the latter were from NagarT. Here 
we shall not deal with the socalled discovery of Lieut. Wil- 
ford who fell an easy victim to the cunningness of a Pandit 
nor on the Greek theory of the origin of these alphabets, 
which was in the field even as late as 1834. Prinsep*s study 
of these inscriptions began with some of the pillar edicts which 
were known at the time. In 1834 he received good impres¬ 
sions of the Allahabad and the Mathia (Lauriya Nandangarh) 
pillar inscriptions and in 1835 one of the Kadhia (Lauriya 
Araraj) pillar edicts. Comparing these with the inscriptions 
on che Delhi pillar of which an estampage was already in the 
possession of the BaugaJ Asiatic Society, he made the most 
interesting discovery that the inscriptions on all these four 
pillars were identical. He was also convinced that the .resem¬ 
blance of certain letters in these records to some of the 
Greek letters was purely accidental and that the script 
was really ‘of the Sanskrit family’. With a view to 
proving his theory he minutely analysed and classified all 
the symbols found in the Allahabad pillar edicts and per¬ 
ceived in them five signs which corresponded with the five 
vowel marks found on the Gupta inscriptions, the language of 
which was known to be Sanskrit and thus established that 
the unknown letters were also of Sanskrit and not of Greek 
origin. 
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Next he set himself to determine the value ofi;th.ese 
letters with reference to Sanskrit,' comparing their forms 
with those of the Gupta script he soon perceived that certain 
letters of the two resembled one another and concluded that 
they were, in all probability, also of the same value. Though 
some of his identifications were subsequently found to be 
incorrect, there were others in which he was successful. 
About the same time Rev. J. Stevenson succeeded, follow¬ 
ing the same line of research as Prinsep, in reading some 
more of the symbols, among them being those for ijV th 9 p, 
and b. But still no satisfactory result was arrived at in -inter¬ 
preting these inscriptions, partly because some of the most 
impertant letters were wrongly identified and some others were 
no5 yet identified at alL In 1835 Professor Charles Lassen of 
Bonn also correctly recognised the symbols in this script for 
a, ga , tha, and kla on the reverse of the Bactrian coins of 
Agathocles. But it was in only 1837 that Prinsep discovered 
through a happy inspiration, the key of the whole alphabet 
provided by the little word dam which he correctly read at 
the end of some of the Sanci votive records. The notable 
memoir in which Prinsep describes with evident joy., how he 
had found this key is published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, Vol. VI under the heading .‘Note on the Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions from Sanci near Bhilsa, taken for the society 
by Captain Ed. Smith, Engineers ■ and on the drawings of the 
Buddhist monument presented by. captain .W. Murray, at the 
meeting of the 7th June (1837)”, and we cannot do better 
than narrate these circumstances leading to his discovery 
in his own words ; 

“In laying open a discovery of this nature”, says he 
“some little explanation is generally expected of the means 
by which it has been attained. Like most other inventions, 
when once found, it appears extremely simple ; and, as in 
most others, accident rather than study has had the merit of 
solving the enigma which has so long baffled the learned. 
While arranging and lithographing the numerous scraps qf 
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facsimiles for plate XXVII, I was struck at their'all termi¬ 
nating with the same two letters. Coupling these circum¬ 
stances with their extreme brevity and insulated position, 
which proved that they could not be fragments of a continu¬ 
ous text, it immediately occurred that they must record 
either obituary notices, or more probably the offerings and 
prsents of votaries, as is known to be the present custom in 
the Buddhist temples at Ava, where numerous dvajas or 
flagstaff s ? images and small caityas , are crowded within the 
enclosure, .surrounding the chief cupola, each bearing the 
name of the donor. The next point noted was the frequent 
occurrence of the letter, already set down incontestably as 5, 
before the final word of each record. Now this I had learnt 
from the Saurastra coins, deciphered only a day or two 
before, to be one sign of the genitive case singular, being the 
ssa of the Pali, or sya of the Sanskrit. c Of so and so the 
gift’ must then be the form of each brief sentence ; and the 
vowel a and amsvdra led to the speedy recognition of the 
word d'aria (gift), teaching me the very two letters, d and 
m, most different from known forms, and which had failed 
me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my 
acquaintance with ancient alphabets had become so familiar 
that most of the remaining letters in the present examples 
could be named at once on re-inspection. In the course of a 
few minutes, I thus became possessed of the whole alphabet, 
which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the Delhi 
column.” 

Once the key was discovered Prinsep used it for the 
decipherment of all the Brahini inBpcriptions known till 
then. He now correctly read and translated the first sen* 
tehee of the pillar edict though he identified the ruler 
Devanam piya Piyadasi "with Devanam piya Tissa of the 
Ceylon chronicles till Tumor, later in the same year, identi¬ 
fied-him correctly-with Asoka of the Maury a dynasty. 
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tn*i838 Prinsep turned his attention to the Pock edicts 
of Asoka and started with those found at Girnar and Dhauli 
He at once found that the latter contained ten (actually 
eleven) out of the 14 edicts found at Girnar with a certain 
difference in the dialect and script and also two other separate 
edicts. He also discovered that in these 'edicts were men¬ 
tioned several foreign kings bearing the names Antiochus 
Ptolemy, Antigonus and Magas, all of whom he most 
ingeniously identified. 

Prinsep’s last act Avas the decipherment of the Indian 
script which we today know by the name of KharoshthT. 
Ttese characters had become known through the collection 
of Bactrian and Indo Scythian coins made by Col. Tod and 
General Ventura among others. It was observed that while 
the legend on one side was in Greek that on the other side 
was in a script which was wholly unknown. First it was 
thought that the script and the language must be some kind 
of Sassanian or Pehlevi. Prinsep could not have devoted 
much attention to the study of this script at the beginning, 
because though it is identical in both 'Indo-Scythian and 
Bactrian coins, he believed the latter to be Pehlevi and 
declared the former to be an ancient type of Nagarl. Had 
it not been the case he could not have faild to recognise 
that the script in both the types of coins was identical and 
must be either Pehlevi or Nagarl. Towards the end of 
1884 he discarded the Nagai’T theory and returned to the 
old theory of the script and language being some kind of 
Pehlevi and attempted to value the letters by comparing 
them with the Greek letters found on the same coins. He 
then found that while the Greek legend had to be read from 
left to right, the other must be read from right to left. He 
was therefore convinced that. both the script and the langu. 
age must be of Semitic origin and this conclusion, which was 
rv natural one under the circumstances, led him into 
icorrect valuations. Early in 1838 however, when 



he came to know of the existence of the Sbabazgarhi Rock 
edicts, the decipherment of which he did not live to see, he 
rightly argued that *a dialect mainly derived from the Sans¬ 
krit was anciently used in Bactria’. With this new idea he 
examined the coin legends and once again with the correct 
reading of sa which was originally read as o (in maharajasa 
as against the original reading malahdo )’ the whole mystery 
cleared up. Thus writing about hie discovery in the same 
year he says “When I look back, at my attempt of 1835, I 
must confess it was very unsatisfactory even to myself. I 
was misled by the Nakski Rustam trilingual inscription, 
wherein the title of king of kings has been uniformly read 
w&maiakan malahd , though I balanced between this and the 
term mahar&o , having found rao on the Indo-Scytbic series. 
But once perceiving that the final letter might he rendered as 
sa, which is the regular Pali termination of the genitive case, 
I threw off the fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an easy solution of all the 
names and the epithets through the pliant, the wonder¬ 
working Pali, which seems really to have held an universal 
sway during the prevalence of the Buddist faith in India.” 
This led to the revaluation of all the symbols and laid the 
foundation in the decipherment of this new script brushing 
aside with one stroke all the previous theories. It was not, 
however, till 1854 that the decipherment was more or less 
completed. Of all the symbols known by then the honour of 
deciphering nearly half the number goes to Prinsep bin self, 
that of the rest being shared by Masson, Charels Lassen, 
E. Norris and A. Cunningham. 

In addition to what has been mentioned above Prinsep 
was responsible for deciphering, for the first time, an 
inscription of the Vakataka rules. He also carried on early 
researches on Ancient Indian numerals. An Assay-master, 
by occupation he was immensely fitted to report on the 
standard, weight and other techniques in connection with 
coins both old and new. This knowledge combined with 
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that acquired from his study of the ancient script was of 
very great use to him in his preparation of the memoir on 
‘Useful Tables’ which was considered at the time invaluable 
for numismatic study. For the historian he published two 
useful tables. In one of these, the ‘Indian Chronological 
Tables’, he described the different Indian eras and also ex¬ 
plained the*method 'of converting a date in any one of them 
into the corresponding date of the Christian era. In the 
other, the ‘Genealogical Tables’, he gave ’a succinct synopsis 
of the principal ancient and modern dynasties of India,’ 

In October, 1838, Prinsep was obliged to return to 
England for consideration of health. But he never recovered 
his health and died on the 22nd of April 1840. He left 
behind him his widow, a daughter and numerous friends to 
mourn his loss. We shall conclude this memoir by giving 
an extract from an obituary notice which originally appeared 
in the December issue of the Colonial Magazine in 1840 and 
was subsequently quoted by Edward Thomas in his edition 
of Prinsep's Essays on Indian Antiquities . This justly 
describes Prinsep as a man and a scholar, the centenary of 
whose epoch making discovery we are celebrating today. 

“Thus died James Prinsep, in the fortieth year of his 
age. That he was a great man, it would not perhaps be 
strictly correct to assert; but he possessed qualities of a very 
high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness; 
and he has left abundant proofs behind him to establish 
that he was one of the most talented and useful men that 
England has yet given to India. Of his intellectual chara¬ 
cter, the most prominent feature was enthusiasm—one of 
the prime elements of genius; a burning, irrepressible enthusi¬ 
asm, to which nothing could set bounds* and which com* 
municated itself to whatever came before him. The very 
strength of his mental constitution, in this respect, was per¬ 
haps opposed to his attaining the excellence of a profound 
thinker ! it led him to be -carried away frequently by first 
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mpressions, and to apply his powers to a greater range of 
subjects than any human mind can master or excel in. To 
this enthusiasm was fortunately united a habitude oE order, 
and power of generalization, which*enabled him to grasp 
and comprehend the greatest variety of details. His powers 
of perception were impressed with genius—they were clear, 
vigorous, and instantaneous. The extent of his capacity 
was wonderful, and the number and variety of his acquire¬ 
ments no less remarkable. 

“Himself the soul of enthusiasm, he transfused a por¬ 
tion of his spirit into every inquirer in India ; he seduced 
men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he observed and 
watched over them; and the mere pleasure of participating in 
his sympathies and communicating with him, was in itself 
a sufficient reward for the task of a laborious and painful 
investigation. Had he done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal remembrance in India; but his own 
labours were the grand stay, the glory, and honour of the 
‘Journal.” 
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presidential addiuss. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN INDIAN ETHNIC HISTORY 

G. S.iGhURYB, M, A., ph. D. (CANTAB.) 

Professor of Sociology , Bombay University . 

Discussion of Indian ethnic history during the last 
thirty years has centred round the three main linguisitic 
groups—the Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian and the Munda. 
The Munda culture people are almost wholly to be studied 
from their contemporary representatives, while the Dravidian 
culture may be pieced together from prehistoric remains as 
well as from present day and historic evidence. Literary 
evidence from Dravidian sources does not reach high anti¬ 
quity. The literary evidence, on the other hand, for the 
Indo-Aryan culture is both ample and ancient. From the 
purely linguistic side some scholars have proposed to divide 
the culture and the ethnic stocks of the Indo-Aryans into two 
groups. Competanfc Vedic scholars have, however, main¬ 
tained that they see no evidence for such division in Vedic 
literature or tradition. Pargiter, on the other hand, relying 
on Puranic tradition supports the general thesis of both the 
linguists and the ethnologists. I have set myself the task 
of examining these unorthodox views in order to see what 
should be the right procedure for an ethnic historian of 
India to follow. 

Pargiter’s conclusions may be briefly stated as follows: 

1.. Tradition alleges that in the earliest times in India 
there were three dominant races, constituting three differ¬ 
ent stocks, from which all the reigning families of ancient 
India were derived. 
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2. The races and^the dominant dynasties may be traced 
to three names viz* Manu f Purttravas and Sudyumna, and 
may be named the Manva, the Aila and the Saudynmna 
stocks. 

3. Manu’s hne founded four eminent kingdoms the 
family derived through Iksvaku reigned at Ayodhya, the 
Janakas in Yidarbha, the Vais'alakas in the country just 
north of Patna and Saryatas at Kns'asthalT or Dwarka in 
Anarta and three ‘apparently less prominent’ ones—the Karus 
as in the country round Rewa and eastwards up to the Sone ? 
a kingdom on the Narbudda with Mahismatl as the Chief 
city and another on the river Tapti. Perhaps there were 
two more kingdoms belonging to the line of Manu : that 
of the Dn&rfit&kaa in the Punjab and Nabhaga’s line on the 
Jumna, 

4. Purflravas and the Aila line reigned at Pratisthana 
or\Allahabad and from small'beginning spread over a large 
part of northern India at the expense largely of the Manva 
stock and partly of the Saudyumna family. 

5. The Saudyumna stock held Gaya, Utkala and Eastern 
India and perhaps also the Uttarakurus or the Himalayan 
region north of the Kuruland. This stock did not play any 
noteworthy part in the traditional history of India. 

6. According to tradition royal power first developed 
mainly in the Gangetie plain, the westernmost ‘Capital cities 
being Ayodhya and Pratisthana, with a branch at “Ku§a- 
sthall on the western sea-coast, and apparently two others 
on the rivers Narbudda and Tapti.” 

7. Tradition speaks of Ayodhya as the most ancient 
city ; and the Manvas. one branch of whom ruled at that 
city, were already in India when the Ailas entered. Their 
civilization was as advanced, “or perhaps more so”, as that 
of the newcomers, 
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8. The power at Ayodhya twice rose to paramount 
dominion: Once in the reign of Mandhat* and again in 
that of Sagar. Their supremacy, however, was shortlived 
and they were soon outshone by the Ailas. In Mandhaty’s 
reign perhaps a part of the Punjab, the Druhyu—realm, was 
annexed. Third time the Ayodhya power rose to eminence 
in the reigns of Da§aratha and his son Rama. The sons of 
Rama and his brothers^founded kingdoms, in the Gandha^a, 
with Taksa§ila and Punjab, round Mathura and in the 
Vindhyas which proved to be shortlived. 

9. The Manva —stock “’seems naturally to declare itself 
Dravidian.” 

10. The Aila stock began as a small principality at 
Allahabad and soon dominated 46 the whole of North India 
and down to Vidarhha, with the exception of the three 
Manva kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha and Vai§all;.and 
these had been influenced by the Ailas”. 

11. Of the two sons of PurUravas, the Aila, one ruled at 
PratisthSna and the other founded the kingdom of 
Kanyakubja or Kanouj. Ayu£, the king of Pratisthana 
had two sons, of whom Nahusa was a famous king. 
Ayu’s other son founded the kingdom of Ka§T or Benares. 
Nahusa was succeeded by his son Yayati, who was a still 
greater king and a renowned conqueror. “He appears to 
have conquered . not only all Madhyadesa west of the 
Ayodhya and Kanyakubja kingdoms, and north-west as far 
as the R. Sarasvati, but also the country west, south, and 
south-east of his territory of Pratisthana”. He divided his 
territories among his five sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu’ 
Anu and Furu. Puru was given the region of ancestral 
sovereignty—-the southern half of the Ganges-Jumna doab, 
Anu the region, north of PfLru’s territories, Druhyu the 
west, Yadu the southwest and Turvasu the south-east. Thus 
Ann’s realm lay in the northern portion of the Ganges— 
Jumna doab, Druhyu’s in the country west of the Jumna 
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and north ofthe Chambal, Yadu’s in the country between 
the Chambal and the Ken and Truvasu’s in the territory 
round Rewa, the former dominions of the Karusas, Yadu’s 
line soon developed and was divided later into two branches 
the Yadavas and the Haihayas, who spread out over the 
southern part of Yadu’s territories into south Malwaandthe 
valley of the Narbudda. The Yadavas seem to have held 
the northern part of the kingdom and rose to eminence in the 
reign of Sasabindu who gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Aikavaka, king Mandhatr. One Vidarbha in this line, 37th 
from Yadu, founded a kingdom on the Tapti, known later as 
the Vidarbha. The Manva kingdom of the Saryatas in 
G-ujarat came to an end about the time the Haihayas, were 
growing powerful and the Saryatas appear as a subgroup 
among the ^Haihaya—TSlajanghas. Puru’s family evidently 
did not prosper and was comparatively dormant till .Dusyanta, 
who was adopted by a Turvasu king, brought it to great 
fame long afterwards. Druhyu’s line fell on evil days when 
the great Aiksvaka king MandhSty of Ayodhya turned his 
attention towards it. King GandhUra of that line fled north 
westwards and “gave his name to the Gandhara country.” 
There his descendants in the 6th generation multiplied and 
“in time founded many principalities in the'Mleccha countries 
in the northern region beyond India”. Anu’s descendants 
were probably carrying on a precarious existence during the 
conquests-of Mandhaty but three or four generations later 
they roused themselves to activity and with their territorial 
expansion branched off into two lines. Of these the USinara 
dynasty soon set itself to the task of western expansion from 
the eastern border of the Punjab, so that after twenty or 
twenty two generations from Anu his descendants through 
U&inara were occupying almost the whole of the Punjab 
with the exception of its northwest corner. They founded 
the kingdoms of the Madras, the Kekayas, the Vrsadarbhas, 
and the Sauviras. U&inara’s brother Titiksu moved further 
east and founded the other line of the Anavas. He seems to 
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have carved out a kingdom to the east of Magadha m East 
Bihar “among the ruder saudyumna stock*”. His descendant 
in the 15th generation was a contemporary of the great 
Ayodhya king Sagara. The sons of his Anava scion foun¬ 
ded the five kingdoms of Anga, Pundra, 'Vanga, Sumha ana 
Kalinga. Turvasu’s family seems to have dragged on a 
comparatively tame existence till Marutta, thirty fourth 
in descent from Turvasu, who is described as a great king, 
being childless, adopted the Paurava prince Dusyanta. The 
line thereafter disappears except that the Pandya, Chola and 
Kerafa dynasties claimed descent from it. 

As we have seen one of the two sons of Purllravas 
founded a kingdom at Kanouj, but his family does not 
seem to have been fortunate enough to grow and spread out* 
The Ayodhya king Mandhat r “must have overrun the 
Kanyakubja Kingdom;” and Jahnu of the line married a 
grand-daugher of Mandhatr. The realm got involved in 
the quarrel of the Bhargavas with the rising power of Hai- 
haya kings. Fifth in descent from Jahnu was Ku§a, whose 
grandson, in the junior line, named Gaya, “is said to have 
carved out for himself a kingdom from a portion of the 
Saudyumna stock in the country known afterwards as 
Magadha”. The dynasty of Gaya seems to have been soon 
overthrown for nothing is said about it. The Kanyakubja 
dynasty too seems to have been soon overpowered for the 
genealogy ends with Vi^vamitra’s grandson. 

The Kas'T kingdom was founded by one of Ayu’s sons 
and seems to have peacefully progressed in spite of tne 
Ayodhya conqueror Mandhatr’s expanding exploits till a 
Haihaya King Bhadrasrenya overran and annexed it. But 
the next king of Ks&l, DivodSsa I, was a great man and 
recoverd his kingdom from the Haihayas. Yet according, to 
tradition he had to leave his capital, which seems to have 
been captured by Raksasas, and to found another city o 
the Gomatl “at the eastern border of his land.” Pratardana 
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later on freed his territory of the Haihayas and his son Yatsa 
established a western kingdom with its capital at Ko§ambl. 
Vatsafi son Alarka freed Kasi from the hands of the Raksa- 
sas and established his family there. 

Of all the Ailas the Pauravas, who were living in compa¬ 
rative oblivion for long ages, began to establish themselves 
as the most pre-eminent nation among the Indian peoples 
with the accession of Dusyanta to the principality, Dusy- 
anta, who was adopted by a Turvasu King, is represented, 
strange to say 3 as leaving Pratisthana, whose proximity to 
his adoptive inheritance of Rewa should have proved a 
natural incentive to retain it as the capital of the united 
rulers, and as making Hastinapura on the Ganges in the 
north as his capital. Genealogical synchronisms establish 
Dusyanta’s position as in the next generation of the great 
Aiktvaka Sing Sagara Dusyantas son was Bharata, who 
was such a great personality that after him one branch of 
the Pauravas came to be called the Bharatas or the Bh&ratas 
and India Bharatavarsa. Later on the Krivi country, after- 
wards named Panchala, was given to two of the princes of the 
line. Vadhryasva of Panchala, 18th in descent from Bharata* 
raised his kingdom to fame and his son Divodasa augmented 
it. Divodasa is placed a generation earlier than king Da§ara- 
tha of Ayodhya. Though the Yadavas and the Paurnavas, 
particularly their North Panchala branch, had powerful 
kingdoms during the time Da&aratha was reigning at Ayo¬ 
dhya, none of their kings except that of SurSstra were invited 
to Eas'aratha’s sacrifice nor are they mentioned in the Rama- 
yana. The North Panchala king Sudas, 6th in descent from 
Divodasa, augmented his kingdom by defeating the contem¬ 
porary Paurava king Samvarana on the Jumna. His con¬ 
quests led to the formation of a confedaracy of “ neighbour¬ 
ing” kings whom he defeated on the Parusfii or Ravi- It 
consisted of Samvarana, the Pfi.ni, “the Yadva (the Yadava 
king of Mathura)# the Sivas (Sivis, who were Anavas), 
Druhyus (of Gandhara), Matsyas (west of Sfirasena), 
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Turvasa (the Turvasu prince, apparently in Rewa)’’ and other 
smaller kings. Samvarana recaptured his state from the 
grandson of Sudas and also annexed the latter’s realm of 
North Panchala. His son Kuru carried his work forward. His 
descendants were called after him Kauravas. A descendant 
of Kuru extended his dominions in the east to Magadha 
where a new dynasty, derived from Kuru’s son, stuck deep 
roots and prospered. Herewith “Magadha for the first time 
took a prominent place in traditional history”. The Kaura- 
yas again became eminent under Pratipa and Santanu. The 
branch established in Magadha, however, outsripped all 
under Jarasandha., who seems to have been acknowledged 
as the overlord by most of the .kings reigning west of 
Magadha including that of Mathura and south in Vidarbha. 
Here intervenes the Yadava diplomacy of K?si?a in getting 
rid of Jarasandha with the help of the Pandavas. The stage 
is set for the great Bharata war between the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas* During the time of Pariksit II, a grandson of 
Arjuna, N&gas established themselves atTaksaiila and attack¬ 
ing Hastinapura killed Pariksit II. This march of the Nagas 
of TaksaSila “indicates that the Panjab kingdoms that played 
so prominent a part in the battle had fallen, and certainly 
little more is heard of them”. But Pariksit/s son Jana- 
mejaya III avenged himself for his father’s death and peace 
was made with the Nagas, who seem to have confined them¬ 
selves thereafter to the north-west. “And Hastinapura re¬ 
mained the outpost of the Hindu kingdoms of North India.” 
But Janamejaya’s fourth successor abandoned Hastina¬ 
pura and moved across South Panchala more than three 
hundred miles eastwards to Kausambl. “Manifestly he was 
obliged to abandon all the Northern part of the Ganges- 
Jumna doab, and there can be no boubt that he was driven 
south by pressure from the Panjab.” It was then that the 
Kuru-Panchalas were blended. This fusion may be recko¬ 
ned as having occurred about 820 B. C. One of the latest 
Kings ruling at Kau§ambl was Udayana, “who was a king 
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of note.” In the further list of kings there is no mention 
of any from the country further west than S’urasena and 
North Panchala. 

(12) The Panchala king Vadhryasva, who is 62nd 
in descent from Manu and is 32nd in ascent from the 
Pandavas of the Bharata war, his son Divodasa and his 
successors, among whom Sudas may be particularly men¬ 
tion ed,re the kings who figure prominen tly in the Rgveda, 
the other kings named with them there being probably 
petty rajas. “All these kings of North Panchala were 
Ksatriyau brahmans,” 

(13) The earliest Brahmins are seen associated with 
the Manva, non-Aryan, kings, who seem to have got on well 
with their ‘purohits’, while the early Aila kings are repre¬ 
sented as either having no priests or as harassing the 
Brahmins and Rsis. The earliest hymn-singers of the ftgveda, 
viz. Manu Vaivasvata, Nabhanedistha Manava, SarySta 
Manava, VatsaprT Bhalandana, Mandhaty, Purukutsa, Amba- 
risa, Trasadasyu and Yuvanasva, are all Manva Ksatriyas of 
the Aiksvaka family. The most ancient B§is to whom 
hymns are attributed are Chavana Bhargava, Kavi Bhargava 
and Usnas Kavya, who were the priests either of the Manvas 
or the Asuras but not of the Ailas. Among the Manvas, 
though they had regular priests, it was possible for kings and 
princes to turn to the Brahmin’s priestly profession. Among 
the Ailas the connection of the Bhargavas with the Haihajas 
seems to be the earliest Brahmin-Ksatriya association. In the 
Ganges-Jumna doab, though Sivi and Gadhi are the earliest 
hymnsingers, it was not till the time of Dusyanta and Bharata 
that any Brahmin got connected with the Ailas as priest. 
It was after this connection that the brahmin, flharadvaja, 
was adopted as his son by Bharata and a race of Ksatriyan 
Brahmins, amongst whom Vadhryasva, Divodasa and 
Pijavana of IJgvedic fame are counted, arose. 
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The Brahmanism of the Manvas was more of the 
magical variety than of the properly religious, best repre- 
sented by the hymns of the Atharvaveda. The Ailas in 
taking it up also changed its character and developed sacri¬ 
ficial worship. In their hands it developed into a huge 
system priestly rather than magical, though the latter aspect 
was not wholly absent from it. “The Ailas Aryanized the 
brahmans as they did the other peoples, and the new 
Brahmanism became the strong hold of Aryanism.” It is this 
developed phase of Brahmanism that is represented in the 
legend of Videgha Mathava as being carried east of the 
huru-Panchala country. 

(14) Pururavas is called Aila in the Rgveda and the 
Dame “appears to be more ancient than the fable of Manu’s 
daughter Ila, which seems to have been devised in order to 
explain that name, for such explanatory tales were common.” 
All the Aila dynasties are derived through him and their 
spread corresponds with the Aryan occupation of India. 
The Ailas therefore may be equated with the Aryans. 

(15) The Aryans as represented by the Ailas accord¬ 
ing to traditional history began their career at Pratisthana 
or Allahabad and thence spread westwards into the Punjab, 
the Gandhara country and even beyond the borders of India, 
south westwards into the Narbudda valley, the Tapti valley, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and partly also eastwards into Bihar, 
Bengal and the Northern Circars. Tradition has no know¬ 
ledge o£ the supposed entrance into ard spread over India 
of the Aryans from the west. There are a number of 
indications even in the Ijtgveda going against the accepted 
theory of the Aryan progress from the Punjab to the east. 

(16) Tradition also supplies a clue as to where from 
the Aryans got into mid-North India. The legends and 
fables about Pururavas, the progenitor of the stock, connect 
him with the region of the Gandharvas, the middle Himala¬ 
yan tract. Ilavi'ta the country named after Purur a va§, 
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alleged parent of Ila, is also a northern region. The most 
sacred region according to all Indian tradition is the country 
watered by the Sarasvati and the Dysadvati and neither the 
Punjab nor the "Northwest frontier. The region of the Saras- 
vati is the region where Brahmanism grew under the active 
patronage of the later Ailas—the Kuru-Pafich3las. “Tradi¬ 
tion or myth thus directly indicates that the Ailas (or 
Aryans) entered India from the Mid-Himalayan region, and 
its attitude towards the North west frontier lends no 
support to any invasion from that quarter.” 

(17) The making of hymns was also an early Manva 
characteristic, which passed on to the Ailas later on when 
they got connected with Brahmins from among the Manvas. 
The earliest Manva hymns might have been Sanskrilized 
later just as the non-Aryan names were. The next great 
hymn making activity manifested itself among the Ailas 
after Bharata’s time, and “the bulk of the Rgvedic hymns 
date from after that period.” The division of hymns into 
re, yajus, saman , already existed in the time oE Hiranyana- 
bha, the 83rd king of Kosala. The hymns existed already 
in a collected form in the reign of Brahmadatta, of South 
Pafichala, the 87th king, as also the Siksa and the Krama- 
patha. Vyasa rearranged the collections into the Samhitas 
as we have them about 980 B. C. £• e . about a century before 
the Bharata war. 

“The Vedic age thus closed roundly at about 1000 B. C 

Anteriorly it stretched back for centuries.there was a 

vast difference in time between the earliest hymns and the 
latest in the Bgveda ” 

(18) The Saudyumna stock “would no doubt be the 
Munda race and its branch the Mon-Khmer folk in the east/* 
It had some connection with the Uttar a Kurus and Kim- 
purusas of the Himalayan region. 



(19) The configuration of the five Anava Kingdoms in 
the east with a broad base on the seacoast and a wedge pene¬ 
tration into the Ganges valley suggests that there had been 
an invasion from the sea which left the hilly tracts on the 
east and the west undisturbed. “But there is no trace in 
tradition of any such invasion of this distant region.’ 1 

(20) The Pragjyotisa kingdom, which occnpied the 
whole of North and East Bengal, is not connected in tradi¬ 
tion with any of the three stocks distinguished^above, and 
“would seem to have been founded by an invasion of Mon¬ 
golians from the north-east, though tradition is silent abcut 
this outlying development.” 

Of these conclusions Nos. 9, 14, 18, 19, and 20 are 
hypotheses while the rest are more or less directly based on 
traditional history enshrined in the Puranas and unravelled 
by _Pargiter after a deep study which yielded to him a 
number of very valuable synchronisms and semi historical 
facts. 

Before I take up a critical valuation of these con¬ 
clusions and hypotheses I shall present the theories and 
conclusions of another scholar, Dr. S. Y. Ketkar,* whose 
work, published within a year of Pargiter’s work, “Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition”,.is not known to scholars and 
students of Indology outside the Marathi—knowing group 
as it is written 3n Marathi, and as it propounds a somewhat 
unorthodox point of view. 

Dr. Katkar’s views may ba summarised as follows 

1. The Mantra literature—the IJgveda—-speaks of the in¬ 
coming, struggles and culture of one section of the Indo- 
Aryans, the Bharatas, who came to India from the west and 
are represented as proceeding towards the east, and.as the 
root of. the whole Indo-Aryan nation. 

l ‘M»ii&r&atriya JAanako^a 71 by J>. S* V. Ketkar, yols*, 2 &3 (1921- 
1923). 
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2. The conflict depicted in the semihistorical pass 
ages of the Rgveda is between the new Indo-Aryans and 
the old inhabitants ; but the nature o£ the quarrel makes 
it clear that it is not a conflict between the Aryans and 
the non-Aryans but between the Indra-worshipping and 
sacrificing section of the people and their enemies, who are 
represented more often than not as irreligious. The terms 
Dasyu and Dasa cannot be interpreted to have racial con¬ 
notation. The word Dasyu is Indo-Iranian, its Iranian 
equivalent Bahyu, meaning a stranger, or one from a country 
different to the speaker’s. 

3. The older inhabitants whom the Bharatas met in 
India, viz., the Purus, the Anus, theDruhyus, the Turvasus, 
the Yadus and others, were also Aryans. While the?e 
nations were settled more in the west and the centre there 
were other nations of Aryan culture which were settled more 
towards the east. Among the eastern peoples were the 
Sakas and their priests the Magas after whom an eastern 
district came to be called Magadha. Perhaps, to judge by 
their geographical position, the eastern nations found them¬ 
selves in these regions as a result of a push of the western 
nations, the Yadus, etc. These Arayan nations, whether they 
came to India in invasion after invasion or all at once, had 
spread over almost the whole of North India, excepting 
eastern Bengal and had also occupied a small portion of the 
territory south of the Narbudda. It must have taken about 
a thousand years for them to have spread over such a 
wide expanse of territory. These older Aryans may, there¬ 
fore, be taken to have arrived in India about a thousand 
years earlier than the Bharatas and their allies. 

4 . Expansion of the older Aryans, their culture and the 
history of their royal families are preserved in the Sautic 
literature of the Itihasa and the Purana, the epics and the 
Pur a^as, as well as to some extent in the Atharvaveda. 
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5. The Bharatas, it is clear from the Rgveda, came to 
India through the Khyber pass and proceeded eastwards 
through the Punjab. The older Aryans may be inferred 
to have desecended into India through Kashmir. 

6. The whole Rgveda has three strata of hymns. By 
far the largest bulk of them were composed after the famous 
Battle of Ten Kings, which seems to be the main theme of 
the collection and particularly so of the Family Books. The 
ear list stratum is formed by hymns which refer to Indra and 
Vx tra in mythical manner, *\ e, which embody legendary and 
mythical stories ; -while to the second stratum belong the 
few semihistorical semi-legendary stories, like that of Puru- 
ravas and UrvasT. Both these strata together form a very 
email portion of the Bgveda. Yet hardly any of the hymns 
were composed before the Battle of Ten Kings ; and most 
of the hymns, including those which refer to Divodasaand 
Sudas, round whom centres the story of the battle, as 
ancient personages almost getting mythical, must have been 
composed long after the battle. There are few hymns which 
are contemporary with these kings, while the bulk of the 
Rgveda must have been composed and sung about two to 
four hundred years after the battle. 


7, Following the geneologies and their synchronism as 
govern in the Pura^as the age of Divodasa and Sudasa may 
be fixed as about 250 years before the Bharata war. Thus 
the Battle of Ten Kings, culmination of the struggle which 
started between the Bharatas and their allies the Prthus and 
Par§us on the one hand, and the older Indo-Aryans on the 
other on the arrival of the former and which lasted for 
about 50 years, may be taken to have occurred about 250 
years before the Bharata war. It may similarly be con¬ 
sidered on the same grounds to be an event later than 
Da&arathi Rama by about 300 years. But the question 
cannot be regarded as finally settled. First, it is evident 
that in the Puranic chronology and genealogies there is 
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some confusion about Purukutsa. Second, Ayu is mentioned 
as a colleague of Divodasa in the IJgveda, the allies in this 
particular occasion being defeated by Turvayana, and if this 
lyu is the same person as the one who is given in the 
genealogies as the son of Puriiravas then the age of 
Divodasa and therefore of the Battle of Ten Kings would 
have to be shifted further back into the hoary antiquity 
of more than 1500 years before the Bharata war. 
Dr. Ketkar is inclined to assign the Battle of Ten Kings to 
a period about 600 years before the Bharata war. 

8. As for the Suta—culture he thinks<that the early form 
of sacrifice which centres round the fire-cult with single 
Fire was common to both the sections of the Indo-Arayans 
as also to the Iranians. This fire-cult does not seem to 
have developed much among the older section, whom the 
Bharatas met. Their ritual, which is reflected in the 
Atharvaveda, must have been mostly of the domestic variety 
and might or might not have been accompanied by the 
recitation of formulae. Yet he thinks that the institution 
of Purohita was well established among them. One class of 
their ministrants was merged with the Purohita—class of the 
mantra-culture, while another, less organised and more in 
demand by the ordinary mass of people, survives in the 
sorcerer and magician of the present day. A third and an 
n tegral part of the Suta-culture, the bard and the singer, 
managed to keep its function and handed down the Puranas 
and the Epics, though in a Brahmanised form. Ic was its 
business to recite the genealogies of great families and the 
exploits of great kings. 

The sacrificial cult in the Suta-culture seems to have 
suffered a change in the eastern portion of ths Indo-Arayan 
area. To the east of the Ganges the people were perhaps 
not at all in favour of the sacrificial cult and the nations to 
the west of Magadha had developed their domestic rites 
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magic and also their worship o£ certain deities. The situa¬ 
tion regarding the more western section of these older Indo- 
Arayans, viz., the Yadus and the Turvasus, seems to have 
been different. They were Indra—worshippers and had the 
sacrificial cult almost as highly developed as among the 
Bharatas. The Sakas, who were the easterners, looked upon 
Indra, the great deity of the Bharatas, as a Raksasa. 

The culture was devoid of Brahmins as a class. The 
story of Rama which must have been current among these 
people is preserved in rather different versions by both 
the Jainas and the Buddhists. Followers of Jainism and 
Buddhism, though they drew largely upon the theosophical 
knowledge which was developed in the age of the 
Upanisads, preserve some elements of this old culture. 
The institution of Yati and Muni, evincing great regard for 
the practice of asceticism, is one of them. Among the 
godlings, Vaisravana Kubera ard Vidj^adharas is another. 
The great god of the sacrifice as it was developed in the 
Yajurveda is Prajapati, who seems to have been a god of 
this Suta-culture as he is acknowledged by both the Jainas 
and the Buddhists and is fairly prominent in the Puranas. 

Siva and Visnu also seem to have been deities belonging to 
this culture and having those particular attributes which they 
begin to assume within Mantra-culture in the Yajurveda and 
later literature. Some aspect of Visnu might have been a 
common heritage of the Iranians, the older Indo-Aryans and 
the Bharata Indo-Aryans. Yet the two Visnus as they 
were developed in the Sauti—culture and in the Mantra 
culture respectively seem to have been different, and the 
Visnu of the Puranas and the Epics and of later Brah¬ 
manism is more of a lineal descendant of the Sautic Visnu 
rather than of the Rgvedie one. This is even more true of 
Siva. In the Rgveda Siva does not appear as a deity at all. 
Kudra is the only deity which seems to have some of the 
characteristics of the later Siva. When one finds that in* 
spite of the total absence of Siva in the Rgveda in the 
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Yajurveda not only does Siva or SafLkara appear but he i g 
even accompanied by Girisuta or Parvati and Kartikeya one 
feels fairly convinced that Siva as a deity is a contribution 
of the earlier Indo-Aryans to the Brahmanic pantheon. The 
reference to some local people as having phallus for their 
deity which we find in the Rgveda makes it probable that 
tbe indigenous people worshipped Siva also in the form of 
the phallus/Phallus worship may thus be regarded as another 
trait of the Suta-culture. 

9. The Mantra culture shows itself also to be a fire-cult 
culture. In the early period the daily sacrifice was offered 
in the domestic fire but in the Rgveda itself there is much 
evidence of the practice of collective sacrifice with three fires. 
Daily and household practice of the fire-cult, it would 
appear, was already-growing infrequent and must have be¬ 
come rare by the time the Srauta sacrifices were fully 
developed as in the Yajurveda. The first preliminary of such 
sacrifices, viz-, the kindling of fire, makes it clear that the 
practice of keeping the domestic fire was so rare that the 
texts could not take its existence for granted and proceed to 
the next rite of the complex sacrifice. It was but natural 
that fire-cult as'a daily and household practice should fall 
into tbe background in the warm climate of India, and it is 
interesting to note that in the Brahmanic literature one of 
the severe penances laid down for certain offences is the 
keeping of ‘five fires’. 

In the Satras a clear attempt is made to make an appeal 
to the local people with the incorporation of an important 
and popular item of their culture, viz., the narration of 
great deeds of the past, and along with it by the insertion 
of stories connecting some of the great kings of the past, 
who were highly regarded by the local people, with the 
sacrifice. It is the growing influence of these older nations 
as a component part of the newer synthesis that accounts 
for the great importance which conies to be attached to the 
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Ifcihasa and the Purina in the Stltras, where they are des¬ 
cribed as the Veda, whose study is far more important than 
that of any other Veda. In this connection it should be 
noted that the first Vedic mention o£ the Itihasa and the 
Purana is found in that section of the Atharvaveda which 
deals with the Vratyastoma. The Vratyastoma was a rite 
whereby those who were outside the three Vardas, developed 
in the Mantra culture, could be admitted within their fold. 
Yratyas he positively believes were Aryans; for it is said 
in the Pafichavimsa Brahmana that though they are un¬ 
initiated they speak the language of the initiated whereby 
is to be understood the Sanskritic language. It is also 
mentioned of them that they describe certain words, which 
are really easy for pronunciation, as difficult to pronounce, 
it being implied that they were people accustomed to speak a 
Prakrtic dialect. 

Yarupa seems to have been the most important God in 
the pantheon of the Bharata Indo-Aryans in the earliest age 
of their culture but in the IJgveda he is superseded by the 
war-god Indra. In the development of the sacrifice which 
is represented in the Yejurveda almost a new god in the 
person of Prajapati emerges as the one great god of sacri¬ 
fice. Indra thus recedes from the field. This eclipse of 
Indra is complete in the later Brahmanic pantheon wherein 
he becomes only one of the many secondary gods while the 
position of importance and supremacy is accorded to Visnu 
or Siva, If the development of the supremacy of Visnm 
and his attributes were an internal process unaffected by 
foreign ideas we should have found Indra altogether vanish¬ 
ing from the pantheon and leaving the field in the sole 
charge of Vis^u but, as it is, we find Indra still persisting 
but reduced to a secondary position. Visiju, with his Brah- 
manic attributes, must, therefore, have been a deity taken 
over from the Suta-culture. 
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The development of sacrificial technique and the corres¬ 
ponding specialization of priestly functions as well as the 
multiplication and magnification of sacrifices and establish¬ 
ment of collective long drawn-out Satras took place during 
the period of time which elapsed between the Battle of Ten 
Kings and the Bharata war. During about a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years after the Bharata war the sacrificial 
ritual developed further but also declined never to be resus¬ 
citated to its former glory. All this development took place 
in the Kuru-Paiichal country. 

10. Though Saufcic tradition is valuable, all the genea¬ 
logies preserved in it cannot be taken as absolutely correct 
and there is ample reason to believe that some of them have 
been framed by later authors on the basis of some informa¬ 
tion wrongly interpreted with a desire to correlate all the 
information derived from whatever source. He thinks that 
the synchronism established by Pargiter, on the authority of 
the Pura$as, between Yayati and Kakutstha of the Iksvaku 
line cannot be relied upon as YaySti, who is represented 
as the progenitor of many nations, is clearly a mythical 
figure. The Puranic texts are silent about the Kings Kutsa, 
Avu and his foe Turvayana though they are mentioned in 
the Rgveda as the contemporaries of Divodasa. They show 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu in the Iksvaku line as contem* 
poraries of Divodasa of Ka§I. This synchronism is wrong 
as Kutsa and Divodasa of the Rgveda are shown as being in 
the Punjab and it is not likely that a King of KasI should 
have been fighting in the Punjab. In the Rgveda Divodasa 
and Sudasa appear as Kings of the Purus as well as their 
enemies. It is likely that the Bharatas, Purus, Trtsus and 
the later known Kurus were all sub-branches of a nation. 
Divodasa and Sudasa were the leaders of the Bhantas and 
as . such were embroiled with the Purus. Later on they 
established themselves in the Kuruksetra and were brought 
into the Paurava genealogies of the Purai?as, being looked 
upon as the kings of the Purus. This hypothesis will 
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explain why in the Puranic genealogies there is a. big gap in 
thePaurava line between Ajamldha and Rkaa. 


The Mababharata does not even mention Sudasa, and 
Sautic tradition has evidently connected a number of romantic 
episodes in order to establish the origin of the five nations? 
mentioned in the Rgveda, from Yayati. Most of the Kings 
famed in the Sautic tradition are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Rgveda. This is quite natural as the people 
who had newly arrived in the Punjab could not have been 
in close touch with the traditional history of the eastern 
region. 

Pargiter’s contention that traditional history implies 
the existence of three different stocks is not entirely correct. 
The tradition, on the basis of which be reconstructs the 
history, itself postulates some connection between the des¬ 
cendants of Pururavas and those of Sudyumna, the latter 
being represented as Ila, the mother of Pururavas, turned 
into man. Though iksvaku is represented as Manu’s son 
and Ija as Manu’s daughter there is nowhere any indication 
that the descendants of Iksvaku spoke any but an Aryan 
tongue. As pointed out by Narayana Tripathi the Ailas are 
rather mixed in their origin than pure-bred Aryans. Budha, 
the father of Pururavas is an illegitimate son, his father 
being represented as an emperor of the Brahmins of the 
North, and his wife Ila : * was of doubtful origin. 1 To repre¬ 
sent such a stock as Aryan is surely to go much beyond any 
conclusion warranted by traditional his tory and even to set 
aside its evidence. 

The Saiva cult is generally believed to be of non-Aryan 
origin. Though tradition preserves some evidence' of its 
intimate associatian with Benares or Ka§T it never suggests 
similar connection with the line of Ayodhya kings. 


(1) Indian Hietorical Quarterly, Vol. IX, page 464- 
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Pargiter draws our attention to the Yedic tradition 
which makes the earliest hymn-makers to be some of the 
Aikfvaka Kings and Bi'ahmins connected with the Manva 
stock ( 2 ). The earliest proio-historical person to be credited 
with being a hymn-maker is Mandhaty, the great Iksvaku 
King. The Sautic tradition, which Pargiter apparently 
notes approvingly, makes Mandhaty, two of his sons, 
Purukutsa and AmbarTsa, and two of his grandsons, 
Trasadasyu and Yuvanasva, to be hymn-makers among the 
Angirasas ( 3 4 ). The Yedic tradition attributes to all of 
them, except Purukutsa, certain hymns of the Sgveda.W 
Pargiter asks us to believe that the language of the original 
Manva hymns must have been changed to Vedic Sanskrit 
in course of time and thus frees his theory from a great 
difficulty. But surely though this is an easy way of escape 
from the difficulty it is far from convincing. There is thus 
in the earliest productions of the Manvas no evidence of 
their supposed non-Aryan language. 

It is equally surprising that in these out-pourings of 
heart of the early Manvas, which also happen to be the 
earliest proto-historical Vedic poetry, there is no evidence of 
any difference in the cult. Such a state of things could be 
the result of either a total change from their original cult 
on the part of the Manvas, whatever it might have been, 
or a wholesale super-imposition of the Aila cult on the 
Manvas- There being no suggestion anywhere that the 
Ailas had spread their dominion over the Aiksvakus or 
over the other early Manvas the latter supposition would 
hardly be acceptable. The third possible alternative is that 
the so-called Vedic cult is Manva heritage taken over by the 
Ailas. Pargiter’s contention is a combination of the first 

(2) Loo. oit. p. 312. 

(3) loo. oit, p. 246 and F. N. 3. 

(4) Chitr&v, Praohlna Cliaritrakofia (in Marathi) tinder the respective 

namea, and S. V. Ketkar, Mabar&stnya JfianakoSa Vol. HI. 
pp. 87-U6. 
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and the third alternatives. The conclusion becomes inevit¬ 
able that there is no evidence of difference in cult between 
the early Manvas and the Ailas or that the Manvas were 
very fundamentally influenced by the Ailas in their very 
early history, and not as Pargiter holds only in their later 
history when he opines that it was the reformed Brahma¬ 
nism that was passed from the Bharata kingdom to 
Ayodhya and Videha . 

Pargiter himself notes the tradition which makes Sibi 
AuSinara and Gldhi the earliest among the Ailas to chant 
hymns, * taking the kingly i lists of the sautic tradition as 
authoritative, though it does not mention a Paurava king, 
whose name according to the Vedic tradition is Trasadasyu 
and who was a hymn-maker, anywhere in the Paurava 
line. The next proto-historical person to compose hymns 
was Visvamitra. Now Sibi is only sixth in descent 
from Mandhatr, the first protohistorical personage and 
Gadhi and Visvamitra IX and XI. In the opinion of 
Pargiter the next great stage in the composition of the 
hymns began with Bharatas contemporaries, i % e. those who 
were 23rd in descent from Mandhati:, who were Brahmins 
or Brahmins turned Ksatriyas. The Vedic tradition men¬ 
tions a number of kings, like Madhuchhandas, the son of 
Visvamitra and others, who were hymn-makers but in the 
lists of the Sautic tradition the next hymn-maker who 
gets a dynastic place is Pratardana of KasT, two genera¬ 
tions above Bharata. Clearly in Pargiter's theory we are 
asked to believe that the inspiration of hymn-chanting 
which was a heritage of the Manvas vanished on their 
having communicated it to the Ailas, Generally, under 
conditions of such transfer literary activities as other cul¬ 
tural activities burst forth with greater vigour than formerly. 
The explanation of the apparent contradiction of this 
general law must lie in the fact that a number of kings 
and priests mentioned in the Vedi tradition as hymn-makers 
(5) Loo. oit. p. 311- f. n. 2. 
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must have flourished during this intervening period and 
some even before that, though they have failed to secure a 
place in the lists of the Sautic tradition. One such speci¬ 
ally noteworthy case may be singled out for mention. It 
is that of Trasadasyu. Pargiter himself suggests that 
these were two Trasadasyus with two Purukutsas as their 
fathers. He makes the Paurava Trasadasyu far later than 
the Aikvsaka Trasadasyu but offers no explanation of the 
fact that he is not mentioned in the Puranic lists, ex¬ 
cepting the trite one that he and his father belonged to 
‘‘some minor dynasty derived from Bharata ; and are un¬ 
known to Ksatriya fame/’ 6 The more probable situation 
would appear to be that there were two Trasadasyus who 
were contemporaries and well-known. The Sautic tradition 
with its evident partiality for the Aiksvakas took care to 
retain the name in the Iksvaku line while the Yedic tradition 
impliedly derived the later Iksvakus from the Purus whose 
chief was Trasadasyu. If the Paurava Trasadasyu would 
thus 4 prove to be a contemporary of the Aiksvaka Trasa¬ 
dasyu, the hymn-making activity of the Ailas would be 
more or less contemporary with that of the Manvas. Thus 
the main contention about the hymn-chanting heritage of 
the Manvas based on the ground of time-sequence in tra¬ 
ditional mention may be found to be more apparent than 
real. 


There are a number*of other personages traditionally 
known to be hymn.makers, who are either mythical or semi- 
mythical. Among these figure Manu himself, Pururavas, 
Manu’s sons Nabhanedistha and Saryati, Nabusa Manava, 
Yayati, Pirfchu Vainya, Prthu§ son Tanva, from among the 
ruling families and Chyavana Bhargava, Kavi Bhargava, 
Tsanas Kavya and others of the priestly families. Pythu 
Vainya and his son Tanva are not placed in the Pauranic 
dynastic lists and one wonders whether this Pythu is the 
same as the Aiksvaka Pythu, who is the 6th king in the 


6. Loe- cit. pp. 133-34— 
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Aiksvaka genealogy. Leaving him aside as also Mann, 
the common ancestor of both the Ailas and the Manvas, we 
have three semimythical personages of the Aila family and 
two of the Manva whom the Vedic tradition regards as 
hymn-makers. Surely this participation in the hymn-making 
activity does not entitle the Manvas to claim a superior 
position and Pargiter has certainly gone wrong here because 
he has chosen to attach very little importance to Vedic 
tradition even in the field where it deserves to be attended 
to with respect. 

The Iksvakus appear to be connected with the Ailas by 
marriage from very early times. The daughter or grand¬ 
daughter of Kakutstha, the ith king in the Iksv£ku family 
was married to a brother of iYayati, the 6th king in the 
Aila line. Puru, the 7th king in the Paurava family, had a 
princess of Kosala as one of his wives. 8 Jana me jay a I, 
the son of Puru, married Sunanda, a Magadha princess. 9 
YuVanasva, fatner of the great Aiksvaka monarch Mandhatr, 
married GaurT, the daughter of MatinSra, 19th in the 
Paurava family. 10 Mandhatr himself married the daughter 
of Sasabindu, 20 th in the Yadava line. Jahnu, 23rd in the 
Kanyakubja family, married Mandhatys grand-daughter. 12 
Do such early marriage-connections support the claim that 
the Iksvakus were non-Aryans ? It appears to me that 
such free intercourse could result only between stocks 
which are not separated by a great difference in speech and 
culture. 

Pargiter thinks that his inference of three originally 
different stocks with their linguistic separateness drawn 

7. Pargiter, op. cit. p. 167, 

6* Ohitrav, op. cit. p. 339 (reference Mbh. Adi, 63,'89 r Kqmbhakooam 

Ed.), 

9. Ibid. p. 193 , 

10. Pargiter, op. oit. •, p- 83, 

11. Ibid. p. 141, 

12. Ibid. p. 150. 
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from traditional history and the expansion of the Aila 
stock known from traditional history taken together explain 
the peculiar distribution of linguistic affinities of the 
various modern Indo-Aryan languages made so famous by 
Sir George Grierson. His statement of his view and his 
argument is rather laconic and slurs over facts. The lan¬ 
guage of the mid-land was the language of the Ailas in 
their advanced cultural stage. Branches of this Aila stock 
afterwards colonized the Punjab on the west, Kathiawar 
Gujarat and the north-west Deccan on the South, and east 
and south Bihar and Bengal on the east. The language of 
the Ailas of the Madhyadesa went into the formation of the 
midlandic modern language, while the later expansion of 
the Ailas gave rise to the outlandic languages. On this 
hypothesis it is clear that the common features of the out¬ 
landic languages must be the consequence of the uniform 
Aila language of the midland, which the later Ailas carried 
with them to their new homes. If so the peculiarities 
which have led to the grouping together of tbe present 
so-called outlandic languages must be exactly those which 
they must have had in common with the language of their 
parent midland. Thus those common features instead of 
distinguishing the midlandic from the outlandic languages 
would rather class both of them together, a conclu- 
sion quite contrary to what Pargiter supposes his hypo¬ 
thesis proves. If, on the other hand, it is argued that the 
special affinities of the outlandic group of languages are 
due to the common substratum of the outlandic regions 
then the expansion of the Ailas in these regions has no 
specific influence on their linguistic history. Thus the 
inference about three stocks and traditional history do not 
find any additional support in the peculiar distribution of 
the linguistic affinities of the modern Indo-Aryan tongues. 

Further according to Grierson the languages of the 
eastern Punjab, north eastern Bajputana, Gujarat and Oudh 
are intermediate between the midlandic and the outlandic 
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languages. As regards the mixture in Oudh he opines that 
the midland-language has not established itself so firmly 
as it has in the west and south.’ Now Oudh or the 
province with Ayodhya for its capital, in the opinion of 
Fargiter* was originally Dravidian, The Oudhian mixture 
therefore can only be between Dravidian and midlandic 
Aryan. Outlandic Aryan thus cannot have any particula 
affinity with the Oudhian tongue apart from whatever it may 
have in common with midlandic Aryan. And yet Grierson’s 
conclusion postulates a rather closer affinity of Oudhian 
with outlandic Aryan. On Pargiter’s showing the Punjab 
and Rajputana were colonised by later branches of the 
midlandic Aryans and his theory fails to provide for the 
factor that must have caused the mixture of which 
Grierson speaks. The case of Gujarat maybe treated as 
in some degree parallel to that of Oudh with this exception 
that whereas Oudh was not colonised by the midlandic 
peoples Gujarat.after the early cessation of the Manva 
dominance, was wholly under the sway of the mindlandic 
Aryans, 

Thus it is seen that the inference of Pargiter is not at 
all supported by the so-called peculirities of linguistic affini. 
ties and that it is rather contradicted by their supposed exis¬ 
tence. As for Pargiter *s contention that the outspread of the 
Druhyus over the western frontiers of the Punjab a few 
generations after Mandhatjr’s pressure against them i.e. about 
1600 B. 0. according to him, marks the over-flow of the Indo* 
Aryan Alias into Iran, where they carried ‘their religion* and 
might have also ‘led to the genesis of the Iranians,* I wonder 
if any scholar working on the problem s a of Iranian and western 
Asian history will consider it to be a suggestion worth-while 
entertaining. Here I wish to point out a difficulty whioh, it 
appears to ma, has escaped Pargiter’s notice. The second great 
stage in the composition of the hymns of the Rgveda began, 
according to him, about a hundred years after the date he 
suggests for the penetration of the Druhyus into the western 
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L*3g t oa3 bayoai the Hindukush. The sacrifice of the IJgvedais 
a cult which requires three fires for its ritual performance* 
Unlaw it can be proved that the three—fires-cult was not pre¬ 
valent among the Druhyus we must take is that the*relig l0 n 
which the Druhyus must have carried to Iran was ihe sacrifi¬ 
cial cult with three fires. Yet the religion of the Iraniars is 
a single fire-cult. Is there evidence to show that they had 
originally a three—fires-cult which was later simplified uno a 
single-fire one ? 

Consideration of Pargiter’s contention that Brahmanism 
was a Manva institution and was ‘alien to the earliest Alias* 
who ‘appear to have been their own sacrificers’ may best be 
made by investigating first, the chronological connection ci 
the different stocks with priestly families and their treatment 
of their priests or Purohitas and second, the attitude of the 
early kings to Brahmins as a class. 

Pargiber points out the very early and Jong connection of 
the Vasisthas with the Ayodhya family and the early connec¬ 
tion of two scions of the Bhargava family with the Saiyatas 
and the Danavas. Chyavana was the Purohita of Saryati cf 
Kathiawar and USanas Sukra of the Danavas. Of the ie* 
maining renowned Brahmin families the earliest Afigirasas, 
leaving aside Bphaspati, the priest of the gods, were priests 
to Matodhaty of Ayodhya, some of the individual members 
being a little later connected also with the kingdom of ‘Vajgali 
and with Harischandra of Ayodhya. The Atreyas established 
themselves at the Haihaya court after the Haihayas had 
quarrelled with their ancient priests the Bhrgus. The 
KaSyapas and the Agastyas are still later, though the former 
are associated with one of the branches of the Adas, So ihe 
early priestly families were patronised by the rcr.-Aiyni 
stocks and there is nothing in the names of families which 
really conflicts with this conclusion. Ka&yapa is vtiy much 
like Ka&ipu , the ending'of the name cf the Taitya Eiurya- 
ka$ipu and may be non'Ary an. “Angiras and Atn mghi be 
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non-Aryan quite as well as Aryan.” “The only names that 
ostensibly are Sanskrit are Bhrgu and Vasi3tha;” but the 
cwo families were definitely the priests of the non-Aryan kings 
in the earliest history. 

T) take the consideration of the names of the principal 
pfiesfcly families if may be pointed out that Prof. Arnold J- 
Toynbae 13 equates the Bhrgus with the Thraco-Phyrgian- 
spnking Btu'goi of the Balkan Peninsula and the Bebryces 
and Phryges of Anatolia and the Ka§yapas with the Cassio- 
puithe neighbours of the Brigoi. As Pargiter himself is 
inelin'-d to look upon other names as Indo-Aryan and as the 
drabtful name of the Kasyapas and that of the Bhrgus are 
[ili-Eiropian it is clear we must regard all these priestly 
£ imdies as having Aryan names. If we find them serving as 
chaplains to royal dynasties a, priori we should conclude that 
they had imposed their religious or ritual system on their 
royal patrons or that their royal patrons were of the same re¬ 
ligions and cultural heritage as themselves. Priesthood, there¬ 
fore, whether first found associated with the Manvas or the 
Ailas, apart from the consideration put forward above about 
the'Aryan-lineage of the Manvas, must be held to be an Aryan 
institution. 

As for the association of the priestly families with royal 
p3rn:ngi3 it must be mentioned that if tradition connects 
the s 3 m-mythical Vasi3thas with Iksvaku and others of the 
I'c37 ika finally it also mentions a Vasistha as the priest of 
Purtlravas, 14 If Us mas Sukra in the priest of the Danavas 
Brians pati, an Angirasa, is the priest of the Devas at the 
same time. Leaving aside these semimythical personages 
Pargiter himself looks upon the priest ofTrayyaruna as ‘the 
earliest Vasistha who has a definite position.’ Thus the ear¬ 
liest semihistorical Vasisfchais associated with the 30th king 

13. A Study of History vol II, pp 435-436. 

14 Chitrav, loo, oil, p, 334. (reference to Brahma Purana, 151, 8-10 
and Padma Parana Bhumikhai4 a , 108) 
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in the genealogical lists. The Atri family gets associated 
with the Haihayas of the Aila stock through Datta Atreya, 
who seems to have been the first definite Atreya to be a 
priest, and is mentioned in connection with the Haihaya king 
Arjuna Kartavlrya, who is 81st in the list. It is the Angi- 
rasas who are mentioned as priests of the first proto-histo¬ 
rical king, Mandhafci: of Ayodhya, 'the 21st in the list. Thus 
it would appear that the first definite person to be mentioned 
as a priest is Chyavana, the Bhargava, and he is associated 
With Saryati in Kathiawar. As between the Yasisthas and 
Atris there is almost no priority of mention as the definite 
priests of a protohistorical king. The mentipn of a Vi§v§- 
mitra and of a Kasyapa as priests is only later by a genera¬ 
tion or two. 

There is reason to believe that the Bhygus and Atris had 
more ancient connection with the Aila family as their priests- 
Apnavana, a Bhargava only about two generations later than 
Chyavana, married the daughter of the Aila king Nahusa. 
Prabhflkara, the Atreya, married the daughters of Raudrasva 
17th in the PaHrava line. To me it appears that such re¬ 
lations with scions of priestly families suggest antecedant or 
consequast priestly help to the royal personage. It is well 
known that the anchorite Rsya§ynga was secured by Da§ara- 
tha through the offer in marriage of hisfriend y s daughter. 15 
SarySti got the services of Chyavana through his daughter 
Sukanya who was given in marriage to the seer. Similarly 
Marutta of VaisalT requieted the valuable services of Sam- 
varba, his priest who helped him when his hereditary priest 
abandoned him, by giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
and Syavasva, the Atreya, sacrificed for king Rathaviti DSr- 
bhya and married his daughter. It is not at all unlikely, 
therefore, that the Atris acted as priests, though not as here¬ 
ditary ones, as early as RaudraSva, the 17th Aila, whose son-in- 
law Prabhakara became. If this argument is accepted as valid 

15. Ghitrav, Joe, cit, p. 84. 

16* Ibid. p. 189. 

17- Pargiter, loo, oit, p. p. 157, 280* 
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then the priority of priestly association with a protohistorical 
king goes to the Atris among the priests and the Panravas 
among the kings, excepting of course the case of Cl: ay vara 
Bhargava and his patron Sarygta Manava. 

Let us now see what the Brahmanic tradition has to say 
about the antiquity and sanctity of the various priestly 
families. First of all there are the reputed Prajapatis or mind- 
born sons of Brahma from whom the Hindu section of the 
mankind is supposed to have been produced. Comparing 
the lists as given in the Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, one finds that though the number varies from 
seven to ten and more and different names occur in the 
different lists, giving altogether seventeen different perso¬ 
nages 18 some names are constant throughout. Atri and 
Angiras are always present in all these lists * whether the 
Prajapatis are enumerated or the Maharsis. Vasistha and 
Marichi are omitted in one list and Bhrgu in two. 19 Manu’s 
list, 2 ° which is perhaps the most complete, has two addi¬ 
tional ones, Prachetas and Narada, of whom the former may 
hi considered to stand for Daksa of wsome'of thedists. Thus 
the tradition of Atris being one of the .oldest families is 
preserved in this mythological account of creation. 

Secondj we have the great Rsis or the seven Rsis counted 
in various places. The V ism Purana enumerates the following 
pBrsons as the great sages of the Vaivasvata Manvantara or 
the present age of the creation. Vasistha, Kagyapa, Atri, 
Jamadagni, Gautama, Vi§vamifra and Bharadvaja 21 . The 
idea of the seven Reis as the most ancient seers occurs in the 
Bg/edi, where they are called divine and are named indi¬ 
vidually in the Satapatha Brahtnana and the Brhadaranyako- 
pani^ad and are identified in the former work with the seven 
stars in the constellation of the Great Bear. The latter 

18. Wilson H. H. VUipn Pur^a (tra^s.) p. 50, f. n. 

19. ibid p. 49, f. n. 20 Manusmrit■ I, 35. 

20. Wilson, loe. cit. p. 264. 

21* M&qdoneU, f$dio Mythology , p» 144. 
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work names them as Gautama., Bharadvaja, Vi§vamitra, 
Jamadagni, Vasiftha, Ka§yapa and Atri. 22 The two lists, 
that of the Visnu Pura^a and that of the Upanisad, agree in 
the names of the individuals but not in the order. That the 
individuals in this group all figure in the group of the so- 
called Gotrarsis is significant. Gotrarsis are those sages 
with reference to whom all the known Gotras or family, 
names were classified at a particular time. 23 

Baudhayana, who deals with the classification of the 
Gotras, also enumerates the seven Rsis as Jamadagni, Vi£va- 
mitra, Atri, BharadvSja, Gautama, Kasyapa and Vasistha, 2 * 
i. e. the individuals are the same as in the above lists but 
the order is different. A§valayana mentions the same indi¬ 
viduals as seven Rsis but with a still different order. 25 
Both these authors add the name of Agastya to this group 
to mike their group of the Gotrarsis. 26 It is to be noticed 
that the famous Bhrgu and Angirasa families are conspicuous 
by their absence in the lists of the Maharsis or the seven 
IJsis as well as in those of 'the eight Gotrarsis, both cf them 
being represented by their descendants. 

In Epic mythology there is evidence of jealousy and 
pride existing among the* priestly families. We find a de¬ 
claration that the Bhrgus, the Angirasas, the Vasisthas, the 
Kasyapis, the Agastyas and the Atreyas are ‘ the best Rsis 
in the world.’ 27 Yet at one place in the Mahabharata it is 
stated that originally there were only 'four Gotras, viz .i of 
Bhr-ju, AAgiras, Kasyapa and Vasistha. Pargiter has laid 
stress on this statement to prove his contention that the early 
Brahmanic priestly families began with the non-Ailas. 28 

25, Vedic Index, I, p. 117. 

23 Karandifcar S. V. Hindu Exogamy, Pp. 60. 

24. ibid p. 31. 

25. Ramaprasad Chanda, Jndo~A r yan Races, p- 19. 

26. ibid p. 19 and Karandikar, loc. cit* p. 24. 

27. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 178. 

28. Op- cit* p- 186. 
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Th*. Kaiyapas as Pargifcer himself points out are definitely 
kiova co b3 of later origin than the Bhfgus, the Vasisthas 
or even the Atreyas and yet they are here counted among the 
original Gbtras. This discrepancy may be explained, I think, 
as the result of the evident Bhrguization of the extant Maha- 
bharala, which is so clearly demonstrated by Dr. Sukihan- 
kar. 29 One Kasyapa is venerated by ParagurSma, the 
Bhargava hero of the epic, and it is likely that the redacter 
in his partiality for the Bhargavas has also glorified the 
parson who was respected by the greatest of the Bhargavas. 
But the omission of »Atri is not easily explained unlees v\e 
grant that there was some tradition regarding the later origin 
of the Atris. 

This conclusion, the priority of the Bhfgus, the Angi- 
rasas and the Vasisthas, is further strengthened by the fact 
that in the Rgveda the Pitrs or ancient fathers are Ntvtgvts 
Vairupas, Angirasas., Atharvans, Bhrgus, and Vasisthas. 20 
The omission of Atri is-particularly to be noted in view of 
the importance he has in the Bgveda. 

Vedic tradition exhorts that a Bhfguor Bhargava should 
be a hoty or a particular functional priest at the BajasEya 
sacrifices 31 and it narrates a legend whichds purported to 
explain why originally only a Vasistha or a person of the 
Vasistha Gotra could be a Brahman or a particular functional 
priest and also to suggest that Vasisthas were the first Puro 
hitas of the people. 32 The Bgveda itself, on the other 
hand, describes Atri as the seer of the five tribes, indicating 
thereby that he was the Purohita of an important section of 
the Vedic people. 33 Brahmanic tradition locks upon him 

29- Annals of the Bhandarfar Oriental Research Institute , Vo]. XVIII, 
Pp. 176. 

30. Maodonell, Joe. oit. p. 170. 

31. Prof. A. B- EleitB, in Indian Culture Vol. Ill, p. 424. 

32. Vedic Index, II, p. 276 and Chitrfiv, loo. oit. p. 613. 

33. Macdonell, loc* cit p. 145. 
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with particular regard as the greatest of the sages who deve¬ 
lop 3d the sacrificial technique. This must be the reason why 
whan the B-ai of a hymn is not known it may be fathered on 
to Atri. That is why also at a particular stage of the begin¬ 
ning of a sacrifice an Atreya is required to come forward for 
being accorded honour. The question asked is “Who is an 
Atreya,” indicating that only an Atreya is entitled to the 
great honour of beginning the operations in connection with 
a sacrifice. 34 The statement in the Mahabharata that the 
Bhrgus were the priests of the Ksatriyas 35 may not. be 
attached any importance to Jin view of the evident Bhrguiza- 
tion of the work. 

1 may leave this .discussion with the conclusion that 
there is ample evidence to consider the three prie3tly families 
of the Bhrgus, the Angirasas and the Yasisth&s as the oldest 
and that though the Atris are a very ancient family there is 
some traditional evidence to look upon them as somewhat 
junior to these three. It is also clear from the traditional 
account that though the Atris. were somewhat junior to the 
Bhrgus, the Angirasas and the Vasisthas, their part in the 
development of the sacrificial ritual was the most signi¬ 
ficant and that they were the priests most widely recognised 
in the early. Rgvedio age. The Vasisthas would appear to 
have been originally priests for a particular function like the 
Bhrgus but were soon recognised as the genera] priests of 
the people like the Atris. 

The attitude of kings to their Purohitas does not^ 
appear to have heen uniform through the ages. Apart from 
the influence of ideas in their development on this attitude 
individual differences -in temperament between king and 
king must have existed and a uniform behaviour pattern, 
one of utter submission, need not be expected, 

34. Ketkar lee. eft. HI, p. 483 and II, p. 2X3 

35. Kaiandikar, loo oit. p. 68. 
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Nimi, the founder of the Vaideba dynasty, once wanted 
to perform a sacrifice but his priest Vasistha did not agree 
to conduct it whereupon Nimi selected another priest and 
completed his sacrifice. 36 While Vasistha is represented a s 
the family priest of the Iksvakus, the great King Mandhati: 
had the Angirasas to officiate for him. During his long reign 
there was once a great famine and Angiras telling him the 
cause of it to be the practice of penance by a lowcaste man 
asked him to kill him. But Mandhati: refused to do the 
evil act and tried to avert the effects of the famine by other 
means 37 . The behaviour of Mandhatr may be contrasted 
with that of his later descendant Sagara. Sagara had 
carried on a successful campaign against the Haihayas and 
was about to exterminate the foreign tribes like Sakas and 
Yavanas, when his priest Vasistha interceded on their behalf. 
Sagara is represented as having desisted from his project 
though it was quite a legitimate plan of action from the 
political point of view 38 . Muchukunda, one of the eons of 
Mandhatr, when defeated by Kubera’s followers censured 
his priest Vasistha and thus excited him to help him. 39 
The first priest of the Haihayas were the Bhygus but later 
on the Atreyas took their place. It is likely that the Hai¬ 
hayas had some differences with the Bbpgas and changed 
them for the Atreyas whom also they did not treat very 
well. As tradition tells us the Bhargavas wreaked vengeance 
on the Haihayas. The particular kings who seem to have 
thus behaved are probably Arjuna Kartavlrya and his im¬ 
mediate ancestors and descendants. 40 Satyavrata Trisafiku, 
the 32nd King in the Iksvaku line and 9 steps earlier than 
Sagara, was disliked by -his father’s priest Vasistha. 
Trisanku seems not to have taken things lying down. He 
sought the help of Visvamitra, who, perhaps out of spite 

36. Ohitr&v, loc. oifc. p. 302. 

37. Ibid, p- 446. ‘ 

38. Ibid p. 596 and Pargiter, loc. cit. p. 270. 

39. Chitr&v, loc. cit. p. 452, 

40. Ibid. pp. 116417. 
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for Vasistha or regard for Trisanku, readily granted it. 
Trisanku seems to have succeeded his father to his throne 
after prolonged humiliation and hardship and appointed 
Visvamitra as his priest 41 . Mitraeaha Kalmasapada, 54th 
King in the Iksvaku line, through some misunderstanding 
incurred the displeasure of his priest Vasistha and had to 
suffer for it. 43 Janamejaya II, 74th King in the Paurava 
line, is represented in the Vedic tradition to have engaged 
two priests and on another occasion to have rejected the 
Kasyapas, who might have been his family priests, and got 
his sacrifice conducted by other priests. The same tradition 
tells us that the KaSyapas were afterwards reinstated 43 4 
Janamejaya III seems to have engaged three different 
priests. His first priest was Soma§ravas. Then he seems 
to have taken to Vaisampayana but dismissed him when 
bent on performing a sacrifice according to the ritual of the 

jasaneyins and engaged one of. the latter school. This 
step, we are told, cost him his throne 14 . 

There are a number of kings mentioned in the Vedic 
literature, who cannot be properly located in the genealogi¬ 
cal tables presented by Pargiter, and may now be referred 
to. There is first of all the great Agvedic Divodasa and his 
immediate successors. Three priestly families are mention¬ 
ed in their connection : the Bharadvajas, the Vasisthas and 
the ViSvamitras. Bharadvajas are represented' at another 
time, as praising Indra for having helped Turvayana to defeat 
Divodasa and his allies. 45 Try arum Trasadasyu, who is 
described in the Brahmanic tradition as an Aiksvaka, 
had a difference of opinion with his Purohita Vrsa Jana 
whom he accuses of murder. In the end the king had to 
seek for peace with his priest 46 . Atyarati Janamtapi 

41. Pargiter, Ioc, cit. pp. 205*-06, 266. 

42. Ibid. p. 208 and Chiir&v, loc. oit. p. 106. 

43. Vedic Index I, p. 274. 

44. Chitr&v, op cit, pp, 194-95. 

ak TT ~ J *.o Index, I, pp. 319, 363 and II 454, 
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employed Vasistha Satyahavya as his priest and asked him to 
help him to defeat the Uttara Kurus to enable him to pay 
him his reward. Vasistha told him that no mortal man 
could achieve that feat and seeing that it was a trick to 
cheat him of his reward he got the king defeated and killed 
by a Saibya prince 47 . Kutsa Aurava is said to have 
murdered his priest because the latter’s father insisted on 
paying homage to Indra to whom the king was opposed. 48 
Visvantara Sansadman set aside the Syaparrias who were 
probably his usual priests, and performed a sacrifice. One 
of them, however, succeeded in getting the king to reinstate 
them. 49 


The one conclusion that emerges from this account is 
that there is no material difference in the (attitude of kings 
towards their priests, whether they belong to the Aila or 
the Manva stock- The later kings seem either to give in to 
their priests or to suffer evil consequences. Perhaps the 
kings, even late ones, belonging to other than the Iksvaku 
family evince greater strength of purpose and more thorough 
ruthlessness than the Iskvaku kings. Another feature this 
account reveals is the marked tendency of the Vasistha 
family to be over-bearing towards their royal patrons and 
even to be revengeful, when defeated in their venture. In 
this connection the story of Marutta, 40th King of the 
VaisalT dynasty,* is very instructive. Angiras was the 
hereditary priest of the family. After him Marutta asked 
Brhaspati, presumably the elder of the two sons of Afigiras 
to officiate as his priest. Brhaspati declined to do so being 
in league with Indra to foil the efforts of Marutta to excel 
him. Marutta thereupon induced B;*haspati’s brother Sam- 
vasta to officiate for him and with his help performed many 
wonderful sacrifices. We are not told of any evil conse¬ 
quences befalling Marutta, 50 On the other hand in a more 


47. Ibid. I, pp. 16-]7. 

48. Ibid- 1 p. 162. 

49. Ibid, II p. 809. 

50. Chitr&v, op* cit pp. 435-6. 
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or leas similar setting Nimi of ^Videha had to suffer for 
having not waited for his priest, who was a Vasistha. 

Pargiter lays much stress on what he regards as the 
great difference in the attitude towards Brahmins as a class 
of the Aila and the Manva kings, the former being represen. 
ted as haughty and even opposed to them. He instances 
Pururavas and Nahusa, who though extolled in general 
terms, ‘are severly censured’ in traditional history for their 
treatment of the brahmins; 51 As Professor N. * K, Dutt has 
rightly pointed out Purtlravas and Nahusa are not the only 
bad kings typified in tradition and that the Manusmrti doe s 
not mention Pururavas in its list of bad kings but include 8 
non-Aila kings like Nimi, the son of Iksavaku,. and 
Vena. 52 It may be mentioned that Pargiter’s way of looking 
at the examples given in the Pur anas and elsewhere is not 
quite correet. The purpose of drawing attention to certain 
irresponsible and blamable activities of great kings is to in¬ 
culcate the need for self-control in the minds of other 
kings and not to record a fact; viz., their ill-treatment of 
the Brahmins. Kautilya, for example, while exhorting his 
J deal king to cultivate humility and self-control names a 
few great kings of the past indicating the particular weak¬ 
ness in their character which led to their downfall. Thus 
Aila, evidently Pururavas, is said to have incurred ruin 
through greed, Talajangha through angering the Bhrgus> 
and Janamejaya—it would appear the third king of that 
name, who was a descendant of the Patidavas, is meant— 
through disregarding Brahmins. 52 One of the commentators 
on Manusmrti, Sarvajnanarayna, while commenting on the 
particular verse, where 53 the list of great kings fallen 
through lack of humility and self-control is gh?en, states the 
particular weakness in the character of each which brought 
about his downfall. Thus Vena was destroyed through 


51- Lee, 0?t, p. 305 , 52. The Aryam&aiton of India-, p. 152: 

52. Kaufciliyazn Artha&stra by J. Jolly, Vol. I p. 7 

53. Mandlik’s ed of Manusmiti, VII, 41. 
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pride and intoxication* Nahusa through intoxications and 
wrathfulneas, Sudas through the same, Sumukha through 
greed and JSTimi through exultation. Even the great 
Iksvaku king Mandhatr, one of the most pious ones, is re¬ 
presented as having got intoxicated and thus destroyed thro¬ 
ugh the machination of Indra, according to one account, 54 
It appears to me that this piece of evidence for proving the 
supposed animosity of the Aila kings towards Brahmins is 
very weak indeed and does not add to the strength of the 
chain of arguments Pargiter has forged to prove his theory 
of the non-Aryan origin of early Brahmanism. 

As regards the positive evidence of having taken active 
partin the performance of sacrifices Pargiter refers to 
Yayati’s sacrifices and their accounts in the Saulic tradition 
but discredits them because of certain anachronisms. About 
Pururavasa’s bringing of one fire from the Gandharvas and 
constituting three out of it here marks that Pururavas and 
his successors must have performed some kind of sacrifices 
without: the aid of priests. 55 Surely this procedure is more 
than arbitrary. Of the Manva kings Satyati and Nimi are 
represented in the Sautic tradition as having sacrificed. 
Yayatis’ fame as a sacrificer seems to have been long re¬ 
membered and his vast sacrificial ground is believed to have 
been shown to Yudhisthira.* 56 The only ritualistic activity 
of the early Manva king, mentioned in the same traditon, is 
the performance of some funeral obsequies by Iksvaku with the 
help of Vasistha. 57 The first proto-historical king of the gene¬ 
alogies,who is famous for his sacrifices,is Mandhatp of Ayodh- 
ya. Similarly the earliest in the Aila family is Sibi Auslnari, 58 
whops 6 steps lower than Mandhatp. The tradition of Purura- 
vas&s having constituted the three-fold fire is narrated in 

54. Chitr&v, op oit., p. 446 

55. loo- cit. p. 309. 

56. Chitr&v, op. cit. p. 465. 

57. Wilson’s yigftn Parana (trana) p. 360 , and CMlra-v op. oit p. 572 

58. ChitraYop oit. p. p. 579 80. 
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at least two of the Puranas and in the Mahabharata 59 and can¬ 
not be so lightly brushed aside. 

It appears to me that one inference to be deduced from 
this piece of traditional evidence, if tradition is to be trusted) 
is that the development of the large Srauta sacrifices wa s 
the work of the very early kings who are represented in the 
Sautic tradition as having belonged to the Purus. Further 
that the people, whose leaders were these kings, brought 
with them the cult of sacrifice with one fire only and 
that, if the region of the Gandharvas can be placed imthe 
Gandhamadan mountains in the extreme north-west, they 
came from the extreme north- west of India. 

So far I have considered some of the inferences drawn 
by Pargiter on the basis of the Sautxs traditional history 
taking it to be as correct as Pargiter would have us believe! 
Now I should like to point out some of the big gaps and 
serious discrepancies which exist in this tradition, 

Pargiter has tried to substantiate as much of the gene, 
alogical data as can be by reference to what he calls the 
contemporary evidence of the Rgveda. 60 I shall take up a 
piece, the most important, of this evidence, viz., SudS&and 
the Battle of Ten Kings. First the Tirtsus are one of the 
peoples, who are helpers of Sudas, whether they are the 
Bharatas themselves or a branch thereof or again a section of 
the Vasisthas. They are nowhere to be found in the Sautic 
tradition. 

Second, the Turvasas, according to tradition, had occu¬ 
pied the Karftsa country in modern Rewa. They are 
supposed by Pargiter to. have gone all the way up to the 
Ravi, more than five hundred miles north-west, to join the 
confederacy agaist Sudas. It is difficult to see how they 
were, in the eastern dominion, aff ected by the exploits of a 

59. Wilson’s Vigfcu Purges (tians) p. 3&7, Y&jupnrfaa 91, 48 Mbh, -Adi 

Parwan 70, 21 (BhancUrfcar Oriental Brscarch Institute Ed.) 

60. op. cit. p. 120. 
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king, whose main field of activity lay between the Sara- 
swati and the Jumna, perhaps the upper valley of it. This 
traditional location of the Turvasas do83 not explain the 
close alliance and friendship that is evident in their frequent 
mention together in the Rgveda 01 with the Yadus. But worst 
of all, tradition here breaks down completely ; because accor* 
diug to it, as noted above, the Turvasa family came to its end 
with Marutta, who adopted Dusyanta. It could, therefore, 
not have produced a king to fight with Sudais, who, acc¬ 
ording to the same tradition, is 24 steps later than Dusyanta. 
Here we have, if we place implicit faith in the all-round 
correctness of tradition, an impossibility in the form of a 
family being represented about 300 years after its end as 
being a flourishing or active one. This serious discrepancy 
by itself ought to be sufficient to discredit certain portions of 
tradition to this extent that we should frankly admit that 
the Battle of Ten kings is not fully explicable in terms of 
traditional history of the Sutas. 

As for the traditional location of the Turva§as in the 
Karusa country it may be pointed out that there are clear 
traces of haziness in the tradition itself. One of Manu’s 
sons was Karufa, to whom the country known as Karusa 
was assigned by Manu. Evidently the people who flourished 
there were warlike, the Bhagavata Purana complimenting 
(hem on protecting northern India from the attacks of the 
southerners. They seem to have been overpowered by 
Yayati, who is supposed to have assigned their territory to 
hia son Turvasu. The line of Turvasu'is represented as 
having resigned there till their last king Marutta, 41st in the 
genealogical table. At some later time the original people, 
who must be believed to have managed to keep their name 
intact in spite of non-Karusa domination for nearly 450 years, 
must have regained their dominion ; for w r e are told that the 
great king Vasu Chaidya, 78th in the genealogical table 


61. Vedic Index, I, p.31£. 
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conqured the CarOsa country. 63 The truth appears to be 
that the Sautic tradition is patching up its genealogical 
fabric from whatever shreds of floating knowledge it comes 
across without any means of checking. That the Karusa coun¬ 
try was known as such even much later is evident from the 
fact that Kautilya mentions it as one of the regions whose 
elephants were famous. 63 It is interesting to observe in this 
connection that the Turva§as too were well-known for their 
fleet horses in the Vedic age. 64 

Third, the Druhyuos, who are represented as among the 
opponents of Sudas in the Battle of Ten Kings, had, as tra¬ 
ditional history has it, been driven into Ganahara more than 
600 years before it. The descendants of the 38th king in 
the line were oriented towards the north and the west beyond 
India. One fails to see why they should have joined hands 
with some of the people to the east within the borders of 
India to make war with Sudas, whose exploits need not have 
troubled them. If they did have connections with India, till 
so late, how is it that traditional history shows almost no in¬ 
terest in them ? 65 The participation of the Druhyus in the 
Battle of Ten Kings, attested to by the Rgveda, is thus not 
explained, if we trust traditional history given by the Sutas ; 
as the whole truth. 

Fourth, the Matsyas, who too appear among the ene¬ 
mies of Sudas, seem to figure in the Sautic tradition only 
with Vasu Chaidya, who is 9 steps later than Sudas 66 Par- 
giter sensing the difficulty, remarks : “ The Matsyas existed 
before (probably as a Yadava tribe), because they were 
opponents of Sudas.” 

62. Pargifcer, op. cit. pp : 255, 259-60, 281. 

63. Jolly’s ed. rol. I, p. 31 

64. Vedic Index, I, p. 316. 

65. Pargiter, op cit, p. 108. 

66. Ibid. pp. 111-19. 
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Fifth, about Sivas, wlio figure among the opponents of 
Sudas, it is to be observed that Pargiter equates them with 
Si vis, ‘who were Anavas,,’ 07 He fails to notice the repeti¬ 
tion thus caused, as the Anus are already mentioned among 
the foes in addition to the Sivas, w who are represented in 
their map by the authors of the Yedic Index as occupying a 
territory between the Indus and the Jhelum. In providing 
the particular five sons to Yayati and locating them in the 
various regions tradition is only groping in the dark in order 
to fit the few known facts into a fullfledged scheme in which 
they are really uncouth. It is clear from this discussion that 
traditional history breaks clown when it is faced with more 
or less contemporary account of the Battle of Ten Kings. 
This in itself should prove to be a sufficient warning for 
modern scholars to take traditional history with a good deal 
of caution and not to make it the sole arbiter of the ancient 
history of India. 

Further, Professor N. K. Dutt rightly objects to Par- 
mter’s suggestion that Panchajana as applied to Sudas in tile 
Saufcic tradition is a mistake for Paijavana, the patronymic 
under which he is known in the Vedic literature. 00 . But it 
does not mean therefore that the two Sudas are necessarily 
distinct. It appears to me that the title of Paflchajana was 
given to Sudas as the leader of his five tribes and is preser¬ 
ved in the Sautic literature. The term Panchajana occurs in 
the Rgveda ; and as the name of a region was preserved 
down to the days of Kautilya, 70 who mentions it as a coun¬ 
try which produces only low grade elephants. It must also 
be noted that the tradition of a Panchajana Prajapati with 
Asikni as his daughter is preserved in the Barivamsa,' 1 

67 • ibid. p. 

68. Vedic Index, I, p- 320. 

69* op. cit., p. 143; 

70, Jolly’s Ed. Voi. I. j» ? 31 

71. Ohitrav, luc. cit.» p. 227, 
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There seems to be a facile tendency in traditional 
history to provide kings with names which are the same as 
those of the countries over which they rule. Sudyumqa is 
said to have three sons of whom Gaya and Utkaln, were con¬ 
veniently enthroned in the city of GaysL and the Utkala coun¬ 
try. As if this one king Gaya was not sufficient to make the 
name permanent we get another Gaya this time from the 
Kanyakubja line I who is about 27 steps lower than the 
first Gaya, carving out a kingdom in Magadha, a region 
which lay for ages next door to the lkfvakus, the Kasis and 
also to the origiual Pauravas of Allahabad. Similarly it is 
hard to believe that the open corridor of Gandhara 1 remained 
unnamed till the Druhyus, pressed by MSndhSty and a 
little later by the Sibis, produced a king of that name and 
installed him in that country. 

Traditional history tells us that both the eastern regions 
of Anga and Magadha were ruled, and perhaps to some ex¬ 
tent colonised, by the Anus in the reign of the 26th king of 
the line and the former definitely in the reign of the 41st 
king and the latter in that of the 29th king of the Kanyakubja 
dynasty and again in that of the 7 8th king of the western 
branch of the Anu family w . According to the generally 
accepted view Kikata in the Bgveda refers to Magadha and 
the passage in which the word occurs refers to the customs 
of the people of Magadha being not similar to those of the 
Yedic singers. Yaska definitely speaks of it as the habitat 
of non-Aryan folks. 73 A passage in the Atharvaveda, which 
is a charm to drive away fever, embodies the desire of the 
singer that fever may dwell amongst the AgAas and the 
Magadhas as well as among the Gandharis and the Muja- 
vants. This passage makes it clear that in the opinion of the 
singer the Angas and the Magadhas were peoples who were 
outside the pale of Aryan do in like the nations on the extreme 

72. Pargitor, up oit. j>p. 261-65, 281-82? 

73. Vedio Index, I, p. 153. 
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northern and western borders of India. 71 The Vratyas are 
believed to have been the inhabitants of Magadha. The 
Vratyas do not appear to be a non-Aryan people but an 
Aryan nation which had no connection with the Vedic 
Aryans. The Satapatha Brahmami speaks of the easterners 
as the Asuras. 75 Thns Vedic tradition agrees in looking 
upon the Anga Magadhas as not belonging to the Vedic 
group of Aryan nations. The Sautic tradition, on the other 
hand, would have us believe that at least the reigning dynas¬ 
ties and perhaps even a sec!ion of the people of Aiiga aud 
Magadha were of Vedic Aryan extraction. 


Traditional history tells as, as is stated above, that the 
Ailas began their rule in Allahabad and their main line, the 
Pauravas* reigning at Allahabad dragged on an insignificant 
existence till the time oLDusyanta the 43rd king, failing to 
record the name of any king between Timsu, the 20th and 
Du3yanta, the 43rd. During all this time a number of poli* 
tical commotions and territorial conquests all round their 
dominion and beyond it took place; and yet their dominion 
remained as if it were a charmed region though under the 
rule of rather weak kings. All this appears to me as rather 
unreal and to be met with in mere schemes. A powerful 
but an overpowered nation called the Raksasas seems to have 
been in existence south of Allahabad and Kasi; for tradi¬ 
tional history tells us that the Raksasas occupied Kasi about 
the time of the famous king Divodasa and held it for two or 
three generations. 70 The Kamayana describes Allahabad as 
situated <£ in a great forest, opposite Srngaverapura the capi¬ 
tal oE a Nisada kingdom”. But Pargiter attaches no im¬ 
portance to this description as it does not fit in with the 
Sautic tradition that by the time of Dasarathi Rama, who 


74. Chanda, op cit, p- 38. 

75. ibid. p. 39. 

16, Pargiter, op oit. pp, 15$. 5 
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looks further afield to Mathura, on the west, and also per¬ 
haps the Vindhyas on the south, for kingdoms for his 
brothers and sons, it was included in the Vatsa dominion. 77 
Ayodhya, Hastinapura, Mathura, KSsi, Kau§Smbi, tTjjairi, 
Girivraja and Pataliputra have been known to have been the 
capitals of powerful dynasties more often than once during 
the protohistorie period of India. But is there any mention 
of Allahabad as a capital in any other piece of tradition but 
this one about budyumna and Pururavas and Puru ? 

This discussion regarding the discrepancies in the tradi¬ 
tional history itself and those between it and other pieces of 
traditional evidence ought, I think, to convince an impartial 
student that the Sautic tradition cannot be used as the sole 
guide either for the reconstruction of ethnic or even of poli¬ 
tical history of India* The true procedure must seek the 
way of drawing upon both the Vedic, the Brahmanicand 
the Sautic sources. 


77. ibid. tm. 27fi. 279. 
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SKANDA* THE ALEXANDER ROMANCE 
IN INDIA. 

N. GOPALA PlLLAI, M. A. 

The marvellous exploits of A lexander the Great startled 
and thrilled the world. East and West vied with each ocher 
n paying him divine honours during his life and .after his 
death. Myths and legends woven i round him, embroidered 
with all the glowing colours of imagination spread through 
the Continents. The lands he conquered and those be¬ 
yond them told his tales in diverse tongues. Greek and 
Latin, Syriac and Arabic, 1 Efchiopic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Armenian, Persian, English and French, German and Italian, 
and even Scandinavian, Languages of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa enshrined in prose and verse the immortal romance of 
the Macedonian Prince. Those were days when religion 
held sway over the minds of men. His tolerance of faiths 
other than his own, his cosmopolitan outlook in matters 
religious, inspired as it was by a vein of deep mysticism 
helped him 2 “ wherever he went to treat with respect the 
local religion. ” His attitude towards the religion of the 
Persians, his greatest adversaries, the destruction of their 
sacred books at Persepolis is one of the rare exceptions to the 
rule of his general tolerance. The Arabs worshipped him as 
Iskandar 3 Dhu’lquarnein, (two-horned Alexander) and even 
Islam 4 adopted Iskandar among her prophets, and carried 
his forgotten fame back into India. He was the first Aryan 
monarch to become a God. 5 

When these various nations with whom he came into 
contact have preserved various accounts of his life and 
conquests, have elevated him to the position of a Superman 

1. Hogarth’s Philip and Alexander of Macedon, p. 281# 

2. Wheeler’s Alexander the G-re.it, p« 384. 

3. Hogarth p. 270. 

4. Ib. p, 281. 

H. 14. Well’s The Outline of History, p, 224* 
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and God, it is strange, if it be a fact, that Ancient Indian 
Literature alone is oblivious of him. Great scholars and 
historians have noted this phenomenon of apparent silence . 0 
But they are not surprised. Indians are a peculiar race, 
India ignores and forgets. 7 “ It is a conspiracy of silence.” 
“ India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
quickly healed : the ravaged fields smiled again. s No 
Indian author, Hindu or Jain or Buddhist makes even the 
faintest allusion to Alexander or bis deeds,” asserts V. A. 
Smith, and he quotes with approval the lines by Matthew 
Arnold : 

“ The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain. 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.’* 

It is a peculiar theory which holds that man in the East 
is radically different from members of his species in the 
West. His skin might be dark or brown, but his normal 
reactions to external stimuli cannot be different from those 
of ’his fellow beings elsewhere. The sun might shine brighter 
on him and the hues of land and sky might be more gorgeous 
around him ; but the fundamentals of human psychology 
remain true everywhere. And the vaunted greatness -of 
historians and scholars cannot repudiate the patent facts of 
the character of ‘Homo Sapiens’, 

If the Indian mind does not materially differ in funda¬ 
mental facts, the question naturally arises “Are there 
allusions or references in Indian Literature to the conquest 
of Alexander and if so, what?” 


This paper is an attempt to trace those references that 
lie scattered over the vast range of Indian Literature. 

6. Maxrnuller’s “India what can it teach us ” and V.A. Smith— 

Early History of India, and Cambridge Ancient History, VoU 
VI, p. 43i/ 

7. V.A. Smith—Early History of India, p. 426. 

8. Ib ,, : p 119 • 
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In Persian and Arab lie and an Eastern languages gener¬ 
ally, it is a well-known fact that Alexander is known under 
the name of Iskundar. And it is natural, if Indian 
languages have u ^ed his name, it might be a variant of its 
Asiatic form. What form could it normally assume in the 
ancient Sanskrit language ? We are familiar, through Bud¬ 
dhist Sources with the Indianization of the name of the 
Graeco-Bac'rian King, Menander. 0 It occurs as Milinda. 
On the same analogy, Iskander regularly becomes ‘Iskanda.’ 
It is next an easy step to treat the initial T as a case of 
prothesis 10 as it obtains regularly in Prakrits, and arrive at 
the Sanskrit form 46 Skanda ” But a suspicion might lurk 
whether it is not a case of philological legerdemain. The 
name of Skanda is familiar in Sanskrit, in Indian languages 
and literature in general. But has it anything to do with 
Alexander the Great ? Is it not an isolated case of accidental 
coincidence? It behoves us to examine it further. 

If there are historical facts of the life and deeds of 
Alexander analogous to those of Stands as we gather from 
Indian literature, if there is corroboration of material details 
in the lives of the two, we have to pause before we reject the 
hypothesis as idle, far-fetched fancy. 

At the outset, it must be borne in mind that many long 
centuries have sped since the days of Alexander of Macedon. 
A tangled mass of myths has grown around his name and 
eclipsed his true history. The folk-lore of centuries embo¬ 
dying the exploits of local heroes lies entwined over the gar* 
bled tales of Alexander, often distorting them beyond re¬ 
cognition. The life of Alexander by a P seudo-Callis then os 
gained unmerited currency and the brilliant hues of lurid 
fiction threw facts into the shade. We have, then, to ex¬ 
tricate historical matter from the cobwebs of age-old legends* 

9. Milauda panha 
1°. Cf. Stri. (Skt.) Itthi (Pkfc,) 



Alexander was 1 a prince, and* Kumara which means d 
prince in Sanskrit is a synonym of ‘Skanda.’ He was a war* 
lord and leader of an army , and Senani which means the 
leader of an army is again a name of Skanda. The lance 
was Alexander’s favourite weapon, and the weapon of Greek 
soldiers in general, and Skanda is called ‘Sakti-dhara’ (lance- 
bearer). These are resemblances which may gain weight in 
the light of other evidences. 

The fondest hope and proudest ambition of Philip of 
Mace don, Alexander’s father was to lead a Crusade against 
Persia after achieving a Pan-Hellenic Confederation. The 
memories of the incursions of .the barbarian hordes from 
Persia who devastated the smiling lands of Greece and sub¬ 
jugated her inhabitants, were still there in the minds of men. 
ButiPhilip did not live long enough to see the fructification 
of his hopes. It was left to his son Alexander to fulfil the 
dreams of his father. The conquest of Persia and the esta¬ 
blishment of a World Empire under Hellenic supremacy was 
his greatest ambition. The defeat of Darius was perhaps 
the greatest event of his life. And Skanda was born for the 
slaying of Taraka, the asura, who menaced the peace of the 
world. Now Taraka, is but the sanskritization of Darius 11 
6 Dara’ of Eastern legends (Darayavus of the Persian Inscri¬ 
ptions). 12 Darius in Persian means preserver or protector, 
and Taraka in Sanskrit also means preserver or protector. 
There is at once the similitude of sound and sense.-Against the 
advice 13 of Parmenion, Alexander fired Xerxes’s palace 
at Persepolis as a sign to all Asia that Acbaemenid rule 
had ended. And with the death of Darius and the complete 
conquest of Persia, Ahura Mazda, the God of Persia was 
naturally dethroned, and there appeared in his stead the new 
Arayan God from the West, Alexander. The sway of Ahura 
Mazda waned with the vanquishing of Achaemenid power. 


13, Cl. Gonia (Grk.) kona (Skt.) 

12. Cl. any Dictionary. 

33, Cambridge Ancient History) VoL VI, 383. 



Alexander could legitimately be spoken of as having crushd 
Ahura Mazda, the guardian deity of the King of Persia* 
Skanda is referred to as Mahisasuramardana. Now, 
Mahisasura appears to be the natural sanskritized form of 
Mazda-Ahura. In the oldest portions of the Avesta, this 
compound word does not occur in the form of Ahura 
Mazda, 14 It is Mazda Ahura. But the Sanskrit form is* a 
much-disputed point. Various scholars of repute have 
essayed at length to arrive at the Sanskrit equivalent of 
Ahura Mazda. That Asura is the Sanskrit equivalent of 
Ahura is admitted by all. But controversy crops up, when 
we come to the equivalent of Mazda. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner connects it with Maya (Zoroastrian 
period of Indian History, T. R. A. S. 1915, p. 63—89). 
The regular Indian equivalent according to the Indologist 
Dr. Thomas and philologists like Dr. Brugroann (T. R. A. 
S. 1915, p. 78) is hnedha’. On the strength of a passage 
in the Rg. Veda “ Mahas putraso asurasya vTrah” (Rg. 
10-10-2), it is pointed out that Mazda corresponds to Mahas- 
I venture to suggest that the Mahisasura of the Pur. 
a^aa is but a Sanskrit rendering of the Mazda Ahura of the 
Persian, iVIahisa being equvalent to Mazda. 

But even in the Vedas, the word Mahisa is used in the 
sense of the great or the venerable. The U$adi sutras de¬ 
rive it by affixing ‘fcisac’ to mall, (avimahyos tisac - 
Unl-18). Jnanendra Sarasvati explains Mahisa as Mahanand 
quotes ‘turiyam dhama mahi3o vivakti’ ‘uta raata mahisam 
anvavenat’ 15 in support of his view; and Maz is admittedly 
the Avestic equivalent of Sanskrit ‘Mah’. Compare also the 
feminine form MahisI which means a queen. The word 
Asura which originally possessed a good signification came 
to acquire a bad import, probably after the rift between 
Persians and Indo-Aryans. 

U. ProccdiugB and Ti-auBactious o£ the First Oriental Conference, p, $ 

Vi K, Bajwade, 

Siddhaula Kaumudi with Tattvabodhini> p. 495, 
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Alexander married the beautiful princess Roxana tlie 
daughter of the King of Bactria; and Skanda is said to have 
married Sena or Deva Sena, daughter of Mrtyu according 
to Skanda Purana 16 and daughter of Prajapati according to 
the Maha Bharata. 17 Now it is a well-recognised principle 
of language that proper names are contracted in actual 
usage, and the end often chosen to designate the whole. It 
was 'an accepted rule in Sanskrit 18 Katyayana says 19 
“ vinapi pratyayam purvottarapadayor lopo vScyah” and 
Patanjali adds, “lopah purvapadasya ca*\ Sena is but the 
latter part of Roxana ill-disguised in Sanskrit garb. And 
the form Devasena is but a Sanskrit rendering with a view 
to preserving its sense, as Roxana is derived from the root 
k raz ’ to ‘shine’ just as deva is from ‘div’ to ‘shine'. 20 Evi¬ 
dently the king of Bactria is denoted by the word Mrtyu. 

On his march into India, Alexander crossed the Hindu 
Kush mountain, through the Lvoashan pass. 21 The Macedon¬ 
ians who served with Alexander called the mountain Kau- 
kasos, perhaps to flatter Alexander 22 attributing to him the 
highest geographical adventure, the passage of the Caucasus. 
The name Hindu Kush is but a corrupted form of Tndicus 
Caucasus’. ‘Graucasus’ which means ‘white with snow' is 
the original Scythic form of the word Caucasus 23 Skanda 
is referred to as ‘Kraunca darana , and Kraunca is admitted 
on all hands to be the name of a mountain pierced through 
by Skanda. Kalidasa refers to this mountain pass as a pa¬ 
ssage through which swans make their seasonal flights 2 * 
He but echoes the idea of the Mahabharata which says ‘tena 

16. Skanda Purana, Vol* I. p. 67 and 58. 

17. Maha Bharata, Vanaparyan, Uh» 226. 1. 

18. Athara purvapadalopotr* dragtavyah, M.ihabh&Sya I Alin. 

19 V&rtika on 5-5 88 

20. Bawlinsoii’fi HerodotuB, Vol III, p. 453. 

21. The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol, VI, p. 391 and 403. 

22. M’Crindles Ancient India, p. 187 

23- Rawlinson’s Horodotus Vol. Ill p. 161. 

24. Hamsad.v9.rara.. ...... Kraunoarandhr aw......Meghadnta, 
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hams 5$ ca grdhrgs ca raerum gacchanti parvatam, 25 Now 
Krauncha is a more proximate variant o£ Graucasus than 
Kush’ is of Caucasus. And the identification of the Kra- 
uflca pass with Koashan is natural and legitimate. 

We next come to one of the most interesting facts of 
history. Chandra Gupta Maurya, the first Emperor of 
India, whiJe yet a boy, had seen Alexander “the invincible 
splendid man from the West”, -‘Later on when he became 
a great King, Chandra Gupta worshipped Alexander among 
his Gods.” 26 It appears a curious fact that a Hindu King 
paid divine honours to a foreign prince whom he had him¬ 
self beheld. But the whole world had recognised his divin¬ 
ity. Even the democratic cities of Greece deified and ador¬ 
ed him. Egyptian priests had acclaimed him as the son of 
God and God, and set their seal of assent on the flagrant 
faith in his divinity. Alexander is said to have visited the 
temple of Ammon Ra in the oasis of Siwa. He advanced 
into the mysterious inner sanctuary, and the.image declared 27 
“Come son of my loins, who loves me so that I give thee 
royalty of Ra, and the Royalty of Horus. I give thee the 
valiance, I give thee to hold all countries and all religions 
under thy feet, I give thee to strike all the peoples united 
together with thy arm”. 

It was not a notion new to Egypt, “ Innumerable em¬ 
pires consecrated to the Sun extended around the Nile. Mi¬ 
llions obeyed the will of one. What the ruler dreamed was 
fashioned by his slaves with their myriad hands. Every¬ 
thing was possible to him. The King was the son of 
God...All obeyed him as the descendant of the original con¬ 
queror. Because that first conqueror named himself King 
and son of the Gods, all believed him. Here, in the East, 
it is possible to say to human beings, “I am your God/’ and 

25. Mahabharatha Vanaparvan Oh. 227, 35. 

26, The House of Seleuoua by E. B. Bevan, p» 295. 

27- New Light oti Ancient Egypt by Q- Maspero p. 252. 
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all believe,” 38 That frame of mind is not the sole monopoly 
of the East. In the West also that has been the case, and is 
so perhaps still. Heroes, princes and prophets have been 
deified in the East and the West from time immemorial. 
The pages of history are strewn with the broken images of 
God Kings of all times and climes. The elevation of a single 
man to power without adequate checks leads him to the dizzy 
heights of megalomania; and people under his power bow 
before him and pay divine homage; and others take up the 
thread whore they leave it. From neolithic days when the 
symbolic sacrifice of a god-king was performed for the fer¬ 
tility of the crop, 29 down to modern times the belief in the 
divinity of the chosen man has persisted, The Pharaohs of 
Egypt, the divine monarchs of Peru, 30 Alexander and Cae¬ 
sar are bat a few examples. Dr. Eosemberg. chief of the 
Department for the Ideological Training of the future Ger¬ 
man Nation is reported to have said We need a son of God. 
Today, there stands among us one, who has been especially 
blessed by the creator. No one has the right to find fault 
with those of our people who have found their son of God 
and have thus regained their Eternal Father. 31 No wonder 
Herr Hitler, the leader of Germany is being deified. 

And in the East, the Dalai Lamas of Tibet and the 
Emperors of Japan, not to speak of a host of other princes 
and priests, are living examples of accredited divinity, 32 

The tendency to regard a great and strange foreigner 
as a god is no less marked. 33 ‘The Greeks were quite fami¬ 
liar with the idea that a passing stranger may be a God. 

2a Napoleon by Emil Ludwig p. 121. 

29. Fraser’s The Golden Bough—Spirits of the Corn and the Wild— 
Vol.I, Chap. VII. 

30« 0. (5- Wells—The Outline of History, p. 214- 

31. Quoted in Sunday Times (Madras) dated March 28, 1037 

32. H. G. Wells—The Outline of History v p. 408. 

33. Frazer’s the Golden Bough—Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild 

Voi,I r p. 230. 
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Homer says that the Gods in the likeness of foreigners roam 
up and down cities”. 34 And, Alexander was no ordinary 
foreigner. He had captivated the imagination of the world. 
He himself had a vague faith in his divinity. His followers 
confirmed it. And Chandragupta might have been influx 
enced by the prevalent craze. His matrimonial alliance with 
Seleucus who succeeded to the throne of Persia might have 
made it tactically opportune, and politically expedient. For 
Indian corroboration, we have the much-disputed passage of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya commenting on PS Mini's Sutra 
“Jivikarthe ca’panye” (5-3-99) “ sivah Skando visakha iti... 
mauryair hiranyarthibhir arcah prakalpitah”. No one ques- 
tions the fact that the Mauryas had something to do with 
the images of Skanda. But who were the Mauryas referred 
to here? And what did they do ? Images are made for,wor¬ 
ship or for sale or are carried from door to door and alms 
collected by mendicants. And ‘ Maury as * referred to here 
cannot mean a class of mendicants. The passage is “Mauryair 
hirapyarfchibhih’’. The word ‘hiranyarthibhih is significant. 
Beggars do not go about asking for gold. It refers to kings. 
Thara are more than half a dozen places in the Mahabhasya 
where occurrs the'sentence “arthinas ca raja.no hirajxytna 
bhavanti’’ 35 where it refers to a fine or punitive tax collec¬ 
ted by kings. The passage might naturally refer to a kind 
of religious tax collected by the Mauryas and probably intro¬ 
duced by them on the model of the practice of Babylonia 
where the whole land belonged to the God. 36 There might 
have been periodical religious processions carrying the image 
of God, when collection was made from house to house. It 
is a custom chat obtains in India even at present. Now Ma- 
yura V ahana is a synonym of Skanda’. He is pitcured as 
riding a peacock. That the Mauryas derive their name from 
the word ‘moriya’ which meant peacock and that the peacock 

34. Odyssey XVII and Plato's Sophist. 

35. Mahabhasya (1) 1-1-1. (2) L-l-7. (3) 2-1-4. (4) 2-3-46 

(5) 61-5. (6) 8-3-58. (7) 8-4-2. 

36. H. Q-. Wells’—The Outline of History, p, 228. 



was die symbol of the Mauryan dynasty are facts now ad¬ 
mitted by most scholars of note. The Mahavamsa Tika ex. 
plains thus the origin of. the term Mauryan : 37 . 

“The appellation of ‘Moriyan soverigns* k derived from 
the auspicious circumstance under which their ca¬ 
pital, which obtained the name of Moriya, was 
called into existence. 

“While Buddha y*H lived, driven by the misfortunes produced fey 
the war of(priuce) Vidfcndhabo, certain members of the Sakya 
line retreating to Himavanto, discovered a delightful and beauti¬ 
ful location, well watered, and situated in the midst of a forest 
of lofty bo and other tiees. Influenced by the desire of settling 
there., they founded a town at a place where several great roads 
met, surrounded «by durable ramparts having gates of defence 
therein, and embellished with delightful edifices and pleasure 
gardens- Moreover, that (city) having a row of buildings 
covered with tiles, which were arranged in the pattern of the 
plumage of a peacock’s naok, and as it resounded with the notes 
of flocks of ‘Konohos and ‘MayUros’ (pea-fowls), was so called. 
From this oiroumstanoe these S&kya lords of this town, and 
their children and descendants were renowned throughout Jambu 
dipob) the title of ‘Moriya* From this, the dynasty has been 
called the Moriyan dynasty.’ - 

J. Przyluski says 38 “Mayura once admitted into tlie 
religious literature, had evolved like other Indo*Aryan 
words. The existence of a Prakrit form ‘Mora’ explains the 
name of the Maurya dynasty. This word which the Chinese 
translators render by “the family -of the Peacock” is to be 
classed with Matanga amongst the names of tribes and 
royal clans related to animal or vegetable”. Dr. Kadha- 
kumad Mookerji remarks 39 <k The connection of the Moriyas 
or Mauryas with the peacock is attested by interesting monu¬ 
mental evideuce. One of the pillars of Asoka shows at its 
foundation the figure of a peacock, while the sculptures on 
the great Sanchi Stupa depict the peacock at three places. 

37- Maxmullur’s A. History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p- 146. 

38- Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dra idiau in India, translated by Dr. P.C. Bagohi» 

p. 133- 

39. Dr* S. Kriskuaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 98*99. 


Both Foucher and Sir John Marshall agree with Gmnwedei 
that this representation of the peacock was due to the fact 
that the peacock was the dynastic symbol of the Maury as.” 

Weightier evidences cannot be cited to prove that 
Mayura or the peacock symbolizes the Mauryas, It is 
needless to say that the usual derivation based on the as- 
sumption that Mura was the name of ChandragupDa’s mother 
is ill-founded. As the Mauryas were responsible for the 
introduction of this worship, and as they might have led 
the processions carrying the image, Skanda must have come 
to acquire the appellation of MayUra Vahana. It tallies 
with the evidence of the Mahabhasya and corroborates 
western evidence of Chandragupta’s Alexander-worship. The 
identitiy of the real animal which conveyed Alexander is 
still preserved in the ritual processions of the image of 
Skanda mounted on a prancing charger sculptured with 
realism. The practice obtains generally on occasions of 
religious processions and particularly when the ritual of a 
mimic fight between Skanda and the Asura is staged- 40 The 
Mahabharata corroborates the evidence of the ritual. “Lohi- 
ta§vo mahabahur hiraiiyakavacab prabhuh.” 

41 In Margelan of Ferghana, his red silken banner is 
shown even at present. The Mahabharata states, * Pataka 
karttikeyasya Visakhasya ca lohita’. 42 

Ic is an undisputed fact that Alexander was regarded 
as the son of God. Even before the oracle of Ammon Ra 
proclaimed his divine parentage, there were circumstances 
which tended towards a growing credence in the divinity of 
his origin. Wheeler remarks 43 “The confidence in an 
ultimately divine origin was an essential part of every family 
tree among the noble families of the older Greece. All the 

40. M.. Bh. Yan&parva, Ch. 232-69. 

41, The Cambridge Ancient History Vol. VI- p. 485. 

42, M. Bh Vanavaparva Oh, 231-20. 

43. Alaxander the Great by Wheeler, p. 350. 



gi?eat heroes were sons o£ Gods. If Minos was the son of 
Zeus, Theseus must needs, as Bacchylides’s paean, XVII 
shows it, prove himself Poseidon’s son”. Alexander’s 
mother Olympias who was steeped in the religious mysteries 
of a semi-Greek land, in the dark cults and orgiastic practices, 
spells and incantations of a primitive religion, made no 
secret of her conviction that he was the son of god. Even 
Philip suspected his legitimacy, and the tale went round that 
the arch-sorcerer Nectanebo, the last Egyptian Pharaoh had 
visited Olympias in the guise of the ramheaded Ammon and 
that he was Alexander’s real father. Olympias was elated 
when reports reached her of the oracular confirmation of her 
conviction. The miraculous success of his military ex¬ 
peditions augmented further the growing belief ; and Skanda 
is referred to as Isas-unu, the son of god- 

Zeus Ammon is often portrayed with the horned head 
of a ram. And Alexander, the son of Ammon, came to 
acquire the image of his father with horns springing up from 
his head. The coinage of Lysimachus has preserved for us 
the profile of the two-horned god, the Dhulqarnein of the 
Arabs and their Koran. Chaga mukha or Chaga vaktra 
which means ram-faced is, again, one of the synonyms of 
Skanda* 44 

The Pancatantra asks, 

"Yimufc sukarartlpexia mrgarupo mahan i’sii 

Sa^mukhah chagarUpeija pujyate kim na sadhubhi^l ,, 

I—45. 

* ; Vi8£u in the form of a boar, the great seer in the form 
of a deer and $a#mukha in the form of a rain*—are these not 
worshipped by pious men?” It was evidently a popularly 
known fact expressed by the author of the Pancatantra fables 
that Skanda was worshipped in the form of a ram. It might 
have been so during his days. But who in India knows 
now of such a worship as that? Who would not be surprised 


44. S* bhatTS, bhagft-v&n ssnkhye rak§aus chagcfmukhat tftdS, Mahft BLurftl* 
III, Oh. 228,51. 
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by the epithet chaga-mukha applied to Skanda as we find 
in the Mahabharata? These are facts that could not be 
ignored. These are strange corroborations that stare us in 
the face. 

We pass on from the historical facts of his life to the 
domain of Mythology and Romance to which his name was 
transported on the wide-spread wings of popular fancy. 

45 “Arouud him the whole dream-world of the East 
took shape and substance ; of him every old story of a divine 
world conqueror was told afresh. More than eighty versions 
of the Alexander-romance, in twenty-four languages have 
been collected, some of them the wildest of fairy tales ] they 
range from Britain to Malaya ; no other story in the world 
has spread like his. Long before Islam, the Bysantin.es 
knew that he bad traversed the Silk Route and founded 
Chubdan, the great Han capital of Sianfu ; while the Graeco 
Egyptian Romance made him subdue both Rome and 
Carthage, and compensated him for his failure to reach the 
eastern Ocean by taking him through -the gold and silver 
pillars of his ancestor Heracles to sail the western. In 
Jewish lore, he becomes master of the Throne of Solomon, 
and the High Priest announces him as ruler of the fourth 
World-Kingdom of Daniel’s Prophecy ; he shuts up Gog and 
Magog behind the Iron Gate of Derbend, and bears on his 
shoulders the hopes of the whole earth j one thing alone is 
forbidden him, to enter the cloud-girdled earthly paradise- 
The national legend of Iran, in which the man who in fact 
brought the first knowledge of the Avesta to Europe perse- 
cates the fire-worshippers and burns the sacred book, 
withers away before the romance of the world-ruler ; in 
Persian story he conquers India, crosses Thibet, and subdues 
the Faghfur of China with all his dependencies ; then he 
turns and go9S northward across Russia, till he comes to the 
Land of Darkness, But Babylon, as was fitting, took him 

45. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VI, p. 435. 
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farthest: for the Babylon-inspired section of the Romance 
knows that he passed beyond the Darkness and reached the 
Well of Life at the world’s end on the shores of the furthest 
ocean of them all”. 

In the hill-state called Nysa, overshadowed bv the 
triple-peaked Mount Meros, probably the Modern Koh-i- 
Mor, 48 Alexander came into [contact with the tradition that 
the Greek god Dionysos was the founder of the city and was 
the first to conquer India. Arrian tells us that 47 “he heard 
that the Arabs venerated only two gods, Uranus and 
Dionysus ; the former because he is visible and contains in 
himself the heavenly luminaries, espicially the sun, from 
which emanates the greatest and most evident benefit to all 
things human ; and the latter on account of the fame he 
acquired by his expedition into India. Therefore he thought 
himself quite worthy to be considered by the Arabs as a 
third god, since he had performed deeds by no means 
inferior to those of Dinoysus”. Was he not himself the 
accredited son of Zeus ? 48 Arrian refers to a current story 
of Alexander reeling through Carmania at the head of a 
drunken rout, dressed as Dionysus. Dionysus too is a ram- 
headed god, the first to conquer India. And the identi¬ 
fication is slowly effected. But Mr. W. W. Tarn 49 is in¬ 
clined to suspect the truth of this identification. He says, 
“Thereon, Alexander was deified at Athens, though the story 
that he became a particular god Dionysus, seems un¬ 
founded”. He concedes the existence of the story. Only 
he suspects its authenticity. 

The truth of the story of this identification is borne out 
by the Indian account of Skanda. Most of the ideas current 
in Greek Mythology concerning Dionysus are available in 

46. The Early History of India by V. A, Smith, p. 56. 

47. Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander, translated by E. J, Chinnock. 

p 408. 

48. Adrian’s Anabasis of Alexander, lb. p. 362. 

49. The Cambridge Ancient History, VqI. VI, p. 4&JU 
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the Indian version. Wbat are the salient features of thd 
conception of Dionysus? 

The origins of the cult of Dionysus can be traced to 
prehistoric times. Dionysus was originally a nature god of 
fruitfulness and reproduction of al] trees and vegetation. 
Thus in Indian tradition, Skanda is equated with ‘Visakha* 
or ‘Bhadrasakha’ (the God of the auspicious or Golden 
Bcugh) evidently referring to the deity of vegetal re¬ 
production. These words are remnants reminiscent of the 
ancient cult of tree-worship, suggestive of Dionysus* 
Dendrites. Vidyaranya, the philosopher saint speaks o£ the 
prevalence of tree-worship which persists even to the present 
day, in India. 

“AntarySminam arabhya sthavarante§avadinah 

santy asvattha’rka vamsadau kuladaivatadar§inah” 

Pancadasi VI, 121. 

In .Europe and Asia, where trees and creepers were 
worshipped during spring and harvest festivals from the 
earliest times, a ritual, symbolic wedding of the tree with 
some creeper was often celebrated. 60 And poetic imagination 
everywhere pictured trees and creepers in intimate sexual 
relation. 

“Paryapta puspa stabaka stanabhvah 
Spurat pravSlostha manohar5bhyajh 
Latavadhubhyas taravo’pyavapur 
Vinamra §akha bhuja bandbanSm” 

Kum a rasambhava. 

And in South Indian tradition, Skanda, equated with 
Bhadra§akha (He of the Golden Bough) is represented as 
marrying valli, the creeper. The real original character of 
this God and his spouse is preserved in tradition as well as 
in places of worship, particularly in Ceylon, where adjoin¬ 
ing: the temple of Skanda there is a close preserve of corn¬ 
field.___ 

$0. Frazer's The Golden Bough Vol. I. p- 346, 





Herodotus 51 speaks of Dionysus as la late addition 
to the Hellenic gods. “Whence theigods severally sprang, 
whether or no they had existed from all eternity^ what 
forms they bore—these are questions of which the Greeks 
knew nothing until the other day, so to speak. For Homer 
and Hesiod were the first to compose theogonies and give 
the gods their epithets, to allot them their several offices and 
occupations, and describe their forms”. 

The worship of Dionysus is said to be of Thracian 
origin. But the fundamental conceptions underlying the 
rites and ceremonies of Dionysiac worship are the common 
heritage of various nations. Yet there is no reason to doubt 
the veracity of Herodotus’ statement that the worship was 
new to Greece. New forms of ritual and new ideas might 
naturally have been grafted on to the old existent ones. 
And that is always the case with religion even when the new 
one appears to differ radically from the old. The residuum 
of old faiths remains and through a gradual process of 
osmosis diffuses into the new. 

The cardinal notions of the cult of Dionysus are evident 
from the Baechae of Euripides (Prof. Gilbert Murray’s 
Translation). 

“Achelous’ roaming daughter, 

Holy Dirce, virgin water, 

Bathed he not of old in thee 
The Babe of God, the Mystery? 

When from out the fire immortal 
To himself his God did take him, 

To his own flesh and bespake him”. 

In the Bacchae, Dionysus is fire-born and attended by the light 
of torches. He is Dithyrambos 62 the twice-born; born from 
fire and again from water. The water-rite or baptism is an 

51. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol, II, p. 82. 

52. Themis by Dr. J. E. Harrison, p. *4. 
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ancient ritual. The baptism of fire and the baptism of water 
are meant for the magical acquisition of strength for the 
child. And it has survived (in Christian ritual to the pre¬ 
sent day in one form or another. 

53 “ In fire is a great strength, and the child must 
be put in contact with this strength to catch its contagion 
and grow strong. The water-rite, baptism, has the same 
intent. Water too is full of sanctity, of force, of ‘mana’ ; 
through water comes the birth into a new life”. 

Now we could trace this Bacchic idea in unaltered form 
even in the Upanisads. The Katha Upanisad says, 

“Ya imam madhvadam veda 
Atm an am jlvam antikat 
Isanam bhtitabhavyasya 
Na tato vijugupsate—etad vai tat 
Tab purvam tapaso j&tam 
Adbhyab pftrvam ajayata 
Guham praviaya tisthantam 
Yo bhutebhir vyapasysta—etad vai tat”. 

Katha IV, 5 and 6. 

<( He who knows this mead-eater 
as the living soul at hand, 

Lord of what has been and what is to be, 

He shrinks not from Him. This verily 

is that. 

He who fiiot from fire was born 
from waters, of old, was born 
Who in Mystery entered stands, 

Who was seen by creatures”. 

Whatever be the metaphysical interpretation given, the fact 
remains that there is unmistakable parallelism between these 
passages from the-Bacchae and the Ka$ha Upanisad. The 
fire-born, water-born mead-eater who stands in mystery 
cannot escape our notice. 

53. Themis ib. p, 34. 
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Later Sanskrit literature, particularly Classical Sanskrit 
Dramas, abound in descriptions of Vasantotsava or Madanot- 
sava. The Vasantotsava was a regular Bacchanalian festival 
conforming in all essential details to the authentic western 
type. Compare the description in the Ratnavali of SrT 
Harsa. 

Preksasva tavad asya rnadhu matta kaminTjana 
Svayamgraha grhTta srngakajala prahara nrtjan 
nagara jana janita kautuhalasya samantatah 
sabdayamana mardaloddama carcarl sabda 

mukhara 

rathya mukha sobhinah praklrna patavasa punja 
pinjarita dasa disamukhasya sa§rikatam madana 
mahotsavasya’'. 

Ratnavali, Act. I 

Skanda is frequently spoken of as the son of fire 
(agnibhu) the son of the Ganges (Gangasuta) and Mystery 
(Guha). 

54 Dionysus is also described as the son of Semele* the 
Earth Mother. 56 “He is not only son of Semele, of Earth’ 
but son of Semele as Keraunia, Earth the thunder-smitten”. 
It was appropriate in her case as bride of Zeus, the god of 
thunder- Euripides has rendered the conception into im¬ 
mortal verse in his Hyppolytus. 

<£ 0 mouth of Dirce, 0 god-built wall 
That Dirce’s wells run under; 

You know the Cyprian’s fleet foot-fall 
Ye saw the heavens round her flare 
When she lulled to her sleep that Mother 

fair 

Of Twy-bron Bacchus and crowned her 

there 

54. Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion by Dr. J. E- 
Harrison, p, 404. 
p. 407. 


55 Id. 
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The Bride of the bladed thunder: 

For her breath is on all that hath life, 
and she floats in the air, 

Bee-like, death-like, a wonder 
]e the prologue of the Bacchae, Dionysus himself is made 
to say 

“Behold god’s son is come unto this land 
Of Thebes, even I, Dionysus, whom the brand 
Of heavn’s hot splendour lit to life, when she 
Who bore me Cadmus’ daughter Semele, 

Died here. So, changed in shape from God 

to man, 

I walk again by Dirce’s stream, and scan 
Ismenus’s shore. There by the Castle side 
I see her place, the Tomb of the Lightning’s 

Bride/’ 

How the word Keraunia regularly sanskritized becomes 
saravana. 

Compare the analogy of Ionia which admittedly becomes 
yavana. 

Skanda is Saravanabbara, born of Saravana. But the usual 
Sanskrit, etymology of Saravana a “forest of reeds” seems 
quite natural, when this original signification was lost 
through the lapse of time. He is also referred to as 
Mahlsuta, 56 the son of the Earth. 

According to Greek Mythology, Dionysus, the son of 
Zeus, was nursed by the nymphs Hyades. They were 
originally twelve in number and five of them were placed 
among the stars as Hyades and seven of them under the 
name of Pleiades, out of gratitude for their services. 57 

And according to the Indian Myth, the six stars 
Krttikas or Pleiades were the nurses of Skanda, and thus he 

56. Gang5.su t&stvam svamatena deva SvS,h5,maliik?ttikanam tathaira 

M. Bh. Vanaparvan, Ch. 233-15. 

57. Classical Dictionary by Sir Wro, Smith and 0. E. Marindiu Under 

‘‘Hyades’’ p. -431-. 
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acquired the name of Karrttikeya. This particular corrobor¬ 
ation is worth noting. The myths are identical* The 
same star group figures in both in the capacity of nursing 
nymphs. It is an interesting fact. 58 The constellation of 
the Pleiades looms large in the imagination of all primitive 
peoples. The coincidence of the rising or the setting of the 
constellation with the commencement of the rainy season 
might have made the primitive man associate these stars 
with agriculture. This belief was current in both hemis¬ 
pheres. The aborigines of Australia, the Indians of Para- 
guey and Brazil, Peru and Mexico and North America, the 
Polynesians and Melanesians, the natives of new Guinea, 
the Indian Archipelago, and of Africa hold this star-group 
in veneration,, Greeks and Romans and ancient Indians 
had noted the heliacal risings of this constellation. Natur¬ 
ally enough, stars which were associated with the rains and the 
fertility of the crops were regarded as the nurses of the god 
of vegetation and fertility. 

54 ct Dionysus is a god of many names; he is Bacchos, 
Baccheus, Iacchos, Bassareus, Bromios, Euios, Sabazios^ 
Zagreus, Thyoneus, Lenaios, Eleuthereus, and the list by 
no means exhausts his titles 7 '. Many of them are descriptive 
titles. “Certain names seem to cling to certain places. 
Sebazios is Thracian and Phrygian, Zagreus Cretan, Bromios 
largely Theban, Iacchos Athenian.” 

Zagreus or the Cretan Dionysos is the son of the God¬ 
dess Mountain Mother. 65 On the clay impression of a 
signet ring found at the palace at Cnossos, we come across 
the figure of the Mountain Mother. On the apex of the 
mountain, there she stands with two fierce mountain-ranging 

58. Frazer’s the Golden Bongh-Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild- 
Vo!. I. p. 307-319. 

54. Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion by Dr. J. E. Harriao 
p: 413. 

55> Prolegomena, lb. p. 
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lions on either side, with an extended weapon, > c< imperious 
and dominant”. 56 Behind her is her shrine with columns, 
trident-shaped. The trisula-shape is unmistakable. Now 
turn to India. Skanda is the son of Parvati Urn a. I 
venture to suggest that Parvati Uma is an exact rendering 
of Mountain Mother. Of course, a curious etymology of 
Uma has been given by the Puranas, which we ftnd, is 
followed by the great poet, Kalidasa. 

“Umeti matra tapaso nisiddha 

Pas'cad umakhyam sumukhl jagama’'—Kumara- 

sambhaVa. 

“Forbidden by her mother from penance, with the 
words “IT” “MA” (0 don’t) the graceful girl later 
acquired the name of (Jma”. 

The ingenuity of the etymology is transparent. In fact, the 
word Uma seems to be related to the Semitic word ‘Umma’ 
which means mother; and Amba and Ambika are other 
names of Parvati. 

The worship of a Mother Goddess was prevalent thro¬ 
ughout Asia. 57 It obtained in Egypt and from there it is 
said to have passed on to Greece. Herodotus asserts, “The 
Eyptians, they went on to affirm, first brought into use the 
names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks adopted from 
them; and first erected altars, images and temples to the 
gods; and also first engraved upon stone the figures of 
animals. In most of these cases they proved to me that 
what they said was true.” 58 George Kawlinson remarks 
“There is also evidence of the Greeks having borrowed much 
from Egypt in their early Mythology as well as in later 
times, after their religion had long been formed.’ 69 In 
Egypt we find a Goddess ‘‘standing on a lion, like ‘Mother 

56. Ib. p. 497. 

57. R&wlmaou’s Herodotus ,- 4 Vol. Ill, Ip. 55, n.9. 

58. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol.II. p.4, 

59. ib. Vol. II p. ‘449. 
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Earth’ ’’who is mentioned by Macrobius 60 (Saturn, i, 26) 
We find her again on Assyrian monuments. 61 The very 
name of the Egyptian Mother Goddess is ‘Maut\ 62 The 
comments of the great scholar G. Rawlinson on this point 
are again worth quoting. 63 “Besides the evidence of a com¬ 
mon origin, from the analogies in the Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek and other systems we perceive that Mythology had 
advanced to a certain point before the early migration took 
place from Central Asia. And if in after times each introdu¬ 
ced local changes, they often borrowed so largely from their 
neighbours that a strong resemblance was maintained; and 
hence the religions resembled each other, partly from having 
a common origin 5 partly from direct imitation, and partly 
from adaptation; which last continued to a late period”. 
But whether the early migration took place from Central 
Asia or not is a question beyond the purview of this paper. 

We have already referred to Dionysos being portrayed 
as ramheaded and Skanda being Chaga-mukha. It is interes¬ 
ting to note, in this connection, that he is referred to as 
‘Naigameya’ in the Mahabharata. Would it not be possible 
that this word has its origin in misreading and mis-spelling 
the word Nysian, Dionysos being taken to mean the Nysian 
God. Such a suspicion is strengthened by the large variety 
of forms in which the word Naigameya occurs in various 
works. It occurs as Nejamesa in the Grhya Sutras of A§va- 
layana and Sankhayana, as Naigamesa in Susruta and as 
NemeSa in the Mathura Inscription. 64 Prof. Pargiter gives 
various illustrations of flagrant misreadings of names. 65 
Naiseya or Naisayeya meaning Nysian whould have easily 
assumed all these varioustforms. 


60. ib. Vol. II, p. 446. 

61. ib. „ p. 446. 

62. ib. „ p.242. Compare the Dravidian form‘Mat 

‘meaning mother, corresponding to Skt, ‘MS.tr 

63. ib. p. 250. 


64. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda by A. B. Keithj p. 242. 

65, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p, lgT-129. 
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the Indian legend concerning the origin of Skanda is 
vague, vacillant and divergent. Different sources give diff¬ 
erent tales- The Mahabharata has two or three varying 
versions. The tone of dubious hesitancy is patent. The 
first version of the story goes that Vasistha and other rsis 
ware offering a sacrifice. Agni, being invoked, descended 
from the sun, entered into the fire and received the oblations. 
Issuing forth from the fire, he beheld the lovely spouses of 
the seven Rsis, bathing pleasantly in their hermitages. They 
shone like golden altars, pure as the crescent moon, like the 
flames of fire, and all as wondrous as stars. The mind of 
Agni was upset. He became the slave of his passion. Know¬ 
ing no other means of quenching his lust, he entered into the 
domestic fire and beheld them and touched them with his 
flames. Thus he dwelt for long enamoured of these lovely 
women. But his heart’s desire was unfulfilled, and in distress 
and despair, he decided to abandon his corporeal form and re¬ 
tired into the forest. Now Svaha, the daughter of Daksa 
had fallen in love with him. Her amour was unrequited, 
and she now found an opportune moment and a clever ruse. 
She assumed the forms of the wives of the six psis, one after 
another, and enjoyed th^ bliss of union with Agni. But she 
was not able to impersonate Arundhati, the chaste wife of 
Vasistha. Thus, 

“six times was the seed of Agni thrown into the reser¬ 
voir on the first of the lunar fortnight. Dis¬ 
charged there and collected, that seed by its energy 
generated a son. That which was discharged 
(Skanna) being worshipped by the ysis became 
Skanda” 

(Vanaparvan Gh. 227). 

Satki:tvatas tu niksiptam 
Agne retab kuruttama 
tasmin kun^e pratipadi 
Kaminya svahaya tada 



tiit skannam tejasa tatra 
samvrtam janayat sutam 
ysibhih pujitam skannam 
Anayat skandatam tatah. 

Yanaparvan, Ch. 227 (17-18). 
It is evident that Siva or Rudra does not coroe in here, nor 
do the Kyttika stars* In the next stage, Agni is equated 
with Rudra and the Kyttikas are slyly smuggled in. “Brah¬ 
mins call Agni Rudra ; therefore, he (Skanda) is the son o^ 
Rudra. The seed which was discharged by Rudra became 
the white mountain. And the seed of Agni was placed by 
the Kpfctikgs on the white mountain. All the devas harms' 
seen him honoured by Rudra, they call him who is the mys¬ 
terious one, the best of the virtuous, the son of Rudra. This 
child was born, when Rudra had entered the fire. Being 
born there, he became Skanda and then the son of Rudra. 
Skanda, the greatest of the Devas was born with the energy 
of Rudra, of Agni, of Svaha and of the six women. There¬ 
fore he became the son of Rudra”. 

Yanaparvan Ch. 229 (35—38) 
rudram agnim dvijab prahub 
rudrasunus tatas tu sab* 
rudrena sukram utsys^am 
tat svetab parvato’ bhavat 
pavakasyendriyam svete 
kfttikabhib kftam nage 
pujyamanam tu rudrena 
drs^va sarve divaukasab 
Rudrasunum tatat prahur 
guham gupLavatam varam. 

Anupravifiya rudrena 
Yahnim jato’ hy ayam si§ub 
tatra jatas tatas skando 
rudrasunus tato’ bhavat. 
rudrasya vahneb svahayab 
5 a wam strTnam ca tejasa 
jatas skandas sura£restho 
rudraslinus tato’ bhavat. 

Yanaparvan Ch. 229 (35—48) 



The confusion arising out of the attempt at the fusion of 
different concepts is hardly disguised. We perceive the very 
process of fusion, the trembling fingers of the fabulist at 
work, mixing and mingling divergent legends. Rudra and 
Agni, Svaha and Kyttikas are all jostling against each other. 
The introduction of the Kirttikas does not appear to serve a 
purpose here. The acquisition of the six faces through their 
intrusion is mentioned only later, And there, Siva has 
slowly -displaced Agni from his original fatherhood. Agni 
becomes the agonized bearer of Siva’s caustic energy. 

“The discharged energy of Siva fell into Agni. The 
Lord Agni was not able to bear all that imperishable stuff. 
The brilliant bearer of oblations was sinking under it. Being 
advised by Brahma, he deposited it in the Ganges. The 
Ganges herself incapable of bearing it threw it ashore on the 
venerable Himalayan range. There, the son of Agni grew 
encompassing the worlds. The Kyttikas saw that lustrous 
foetal form in a thicket of Sara reeds, and each one cried out 
“he is mine”. The Lord knowing their maternal affection 
drank the effluent.milk of their breast with six mouths,” 

Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (6—12) 

tejo mahesvaram skannam 
Agnau prapatitam pura 
tat sarvam bhagavan agnili 
n&’ sakad dhartum akssyam 
tena sidati tejasvx 
diptiman havyavahanaji 
na ca’inam dharayamasa 
brahma^e uktavan prabhuh 
sa gangam upasa&gamya 
niyogad brahmanat prabhul? 
garbham ahitavan divyam 
bhaskaropamatejasam 
atha gang a’pi tam garbham 
asahanti vidhara^e 
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utsasarja girau ramye 
himavaty amararcite 
sa tatra vavrdhe lokan 
Svyfcya jValanatmajah 
dadysur jvalanakgram 
tam garbham atha kfttikah 
sarastambe inahatmanam 
analatmajam i&varam 
mama’yain id tab sarvSh 
putrarthinyo’ bhicukruSuh 
tasam viditva bhSvam tam 
matrnam bhagavan prabhuh 
prasnutSnSm payah sadbhir 
vadanair apibat tad a. 

(Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (6—12) 

Finally we get a summary of results . 

Some regard him as the son of Brahman, 
some as the eternal boy, the eldest born, 
some as the son of Siva, and some as the 
sou of Agni, of Uma, of Kyttikas and of the 

Ganges”, 

Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (98-99). 

Kecid enam vyavasyanti 
pltamahasutam prabhum 
sanatkumaram sarveSam 
brahmayonim tam agrajam 
kecid mahesvarasutam 
kecit putram vibhavasofc 
Umayah kpttikanam ca 
gangaya§ ca vadanty uta 

(Salyaparvan Ch. 45 (98—99) 
These varying accounts confirm our suspicion. 

We are now going to tread on more controversial ground. 
Dionysos is said to be the son of Zens and Skanda is the so c 
of Siva. Could it be that the very word Siva itself is an 
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Indianiz ition of Zeus and imported from outside ? The 
word Zeus has a long history behind it. Philogists are 
agreed that Zeus is the Greek form of the Sanskrit word 
<c dyaus” which means sky, and we have the form “divas pitr” 
corresponding to the western form Zeus-pater or Jupiter, 
But the word Siva in the sense of a god, we do not come 
across in the Vedas. We are familiar with Rudra,the Vedic 
counterpart of the Puranic Siva. We meet Siva in some 
UpanUads, the chronology of which is questionable. Pgnini 
is familiar with Siva, and Patanjali too. That is to say, 
earlier than the 4th century B. C. the usually accepted date 
of Panini, there is no authentic mention of Siva. It is not 
proposed here to claim Siva to be a thorough-bred foreigner. 
The excavations at Mohenja Daro have brought to light a 
seal (Plate Xll of Sir Jon Marshall’s work) representing a 
prototype of Siva PaSupati ; and it reveals the hoary anti¬ 
quity of such a conception. As so often happens in the his¬ 
tory of religion, new names and new notions were overlaid 
on the old. But a question might naturally arise. If the word 
Siva has come from Greece, how could Pgnini be aware of him 
in the 4th century or thereabout ? India had come into con¬ 
tact with the western world, long before the conquest of 
Alexander. From the days of Xerxes who invaded the 
North- west, India had frequent inter courge with the West. 
Contingents of Indian troops had served in the armies of 
Xerxes and Darius in their expeditions against Greece. 
Trade and commerce might have helped the process of the 
diffusion of religion and culture. But it is rather a hazardous 
venture to hang on the frail form of a verbal resemblance 
in matters like this. But the parallelism does not stop with 
the word. 

Attributes of Siva with which we are familiar in Indian 
religious literature are discernible in the case of his Greek 
counter-part Zeus- We note Zeus as Jupiter triophthalmos 66 

66. India in Q-reece by E, Peoocke, p. 386. 
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the triple-eyed god. Siva as triambaka is worshipped throug- 
out India ; and triambaka is always explained as three-eyed. 
We become aware, for once, of the fact, that there is a word 
amba or ambaka in Sanskrit which means an eye. It is sus¬ 
picious. 

In Egypt, we encounter the Solar god variously called 
Atin, Atys, or Attin, 67 who was both male and female 
(Macrobius-Saturn J, 26). We meet the double-sexed god 
again in Europe. Says Rawlinson, 68 “Macrobius (Saturn 
111. 7) speaks of a bearded Venus in Cyprus and She is 
called by Aristophanes ‘Aphroditos’, apparently according 
with the notion of Jupiter being of two sexes, as well as of 
many characters, and with the Egyptian notion of a self- 
producing and self-engendering deity. This union of the 
two sexes is found also in Hindoo Mythology, and similarly 
emblematic of the generative and productive principles.” Of 
course, the double-sexed Zeus of Hindu Mythology is Siva, 
Ardhanarisvara. It is a striking similarity. 

Herodotus speaks of a Jupiter Stratius worshipped by 
the Carians. 69 “He was also called Jupiter Labrandeus, 
either from his temple at Labranda or from the fact that he 
bore in his right hand a double-headed battle-axe CLabra’ in 
the Lydian language). Such a representation of Jupiter is 
sometimes found upon Carian coins. And a similar axe ap¬ 
pears frequently as an architectural ornament in the buildings 
of the country.” 70 We are naturally reminded of Siva as 
Khanda parasu figuring so frequently in Sanskrit literature. 

It is an admitted fact that the word ‘Tues’of Tuesday 
is derived from the name of the old German God Zio> (Zeus) 
or Tius. 71 The Indian names of the days of the week are 

67. RawLinson’s Herodotus. Vol. III, p. 130, n. 6. 

68. ib. Vol. II, p. 452- 

69. Herodotus (Rawlinson) Vol> IIT, p. 262 

7q* ib. p. 262, u. 1 

71. ib. Vol* II, p. 81, n. 1 
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exactly corresponding to the western names. These names 
assuredly, had a common origin. Dion Cassius 73 expressly 
states that the seven days were first referred to the seven 
planets by the Egyptians. The ‘fcues’ of Tuesday appears as 
Cevva in Dravidian languages. That is as much as to say 
that the Dravidian word Cevva corresponds to the western 
word Zeus. Now in Tamil, the alleged root of the word 
Cevva may be spelt either way as‘Civ’ or Cev ? , and C is pro¬ 
nounced as S. If this process of reasoning is sound, it would 
follow that, while directly through Yedic and Sanskrit, vari¬ 
ous forms of the word ‘dyaus’ became current in India, it 
reached India again through the Greek form Zeus, after cir¬ 
cuitous migrations in diverse lands, passing through diverse 
tongues. This fact explains the absence of the God Siva in 
the Vedas, and probably South India hugged to her bosom 
this new-come god with fervid devotion. Of course, there 
were gods and goddesses too before the arrival of Siva. But 
again, they paled into insignificance before the impetuous 
new-comer. The conception of Siva as astamurti is a bold 
attempt at an all-embracing symposium of diverse allied cults 
of the worship of Zeus, as the sun, the moon, etc. Even the 
practice of the devotees of Siva daubing themselves with 
white ashes (bhasman) is analogous to the orphic rite of the 
worshippers of Zeus besmearing their body with dust or ashes 
or gypsum which the ancients call *titanos\ 73 Arch bishop 
Eustathius commenting on the word Titan says, <£ we apply 
the word titanos in general to dust, in particular to what is 
called asbestos, which is the white fluffy substance in burnt 
stones”. 

It is claimed by some that Skanda is a purely South 
Indian God and there are no Skanda temples in the north. It 
might be so or not now. But even during the days of Kali¬ 
dasa, we come across great Skanda Shrines of note in the 

72. Ib. Yoi. II p. 28B 

73. Prolegomena to the Stfldy of Cheek Religion by Dr. J 13. Harrison, 
p. 433. 
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north. C£. ‘Tatra sbandam niyatavasatim''—Meghaduta. 
Sankaracarya invokes him as the God of the Indus region. 

C£. Subrahmapya bhuja&ga. 

u Jti vyaftjayan sindhutlre ya aste 
tam ide pavitram paraSaktiputram. 7 ’ 
u namas sindhave sindhu de§aya tasmai 
punas skandamUrte namas te namo 7 stu”. 

Before the introduction of the Skanda or Karttikeya 
cult from the north, under the name of Subrahmanya, South 
India was paying her divine homage to Muruka, amongst 
other local primitive deities. Amongst Dravidians it was a 
very ancient worship. But even here, palpable affinities could 
be traced to similar religious rites elsewhere. Muruka, like 
Skanda, is the God of War. He was also the God of hunting. 
We are told of a Babylonian and Cushite God of Hunting 
and of War under a name variously spelt as 74 Murik, 75 Mi- 
rukh and Mirikh. Murik is really the original Cushite name 
and it is still applied by the Arabs to the planet Mars which 
has always represented the God of War: and does even to¬ 
day represent Skanda in India. The word occurs still in this 
its vernacular form in Ethiopian inscriptions. The worship 
of the same god with the same functions under the same name 
by apparently different races is a problem for ethnologists to 
tackle. But the fact remains. Either the Cushites and Dravi¬ 
dians might both belong to the same race, or one might have 
adopted: the practice from the other. The former is the more 
probable hypothesis. 

Theocrasia, or the fusing of one god with another has 
played a conspicuous part in the history of religion from pre¬ 
historic times, In the oldest Egyptian religion, Horus, the 
son of God Osiris (Serapis) was regarded as the intercessor 
with the Father for sinners, H. G. Wells says, 76 “Many of 
the hymns to Horus are singularly like Christian hymns in 

74. A History of Sumer and Akkad, by L. W.King. 

75. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol, I, p. 361, n. 1. 

76- H. CL Well*’ The Outline of History, p. 384 and 385* 
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their spirit and phraseology. That beautiful hymn “Sun of 
my soul, thou Saviour dear’’, was once sung in Egypt to 
Horus. In this worship of Serapis which spread very widely 
throughout the civilized world in the third and second cen¬ 
turies B. C„ we see the most remarkable anticipations of 
usages and forms of expression that were destined to dominate 
the European world throughout the Christian era.The essen¬ 
tial idea, the living spirit of Christianity was, as we shall 
presently show, a new thing in the history of the mind and 
will of man; but.the garments of ritual and symbol and for¬ 
mula that Christianity has worn, and still in many countries 
wears to this day, were certainly woven in the cult and tem¬ 
ples of Jupiter-Serapis and Isis*’. 

The cult of Skanda was super-imposed on the Muruka 
cult. But the ancient form of worship persisted. With slight 
modifications, it exists to the present day. 

When Dionysos first came to Greece—from where exact¬ 
ly we do not kno w whether from Thrace or elsewhere—he 
came with a vast train of attendants ; 77 his revel rout of 
Satyrs and Centaurs and Maenads. “The Centaurs, it used 
to be said, are Yedic Gandharvas, cloud-demons. Mythology 
now-a- days has fallen from the clouds, and with it the Cen¬ 
taurs,” 78 Homer alludes to them as “wild men, mountain- 
haunting”. On the metopes of the Parthenon, they appear 
as horses with the head and trunk of a man. 79 “By the middle 
ofj the 5th century B. C., in knightly horse-loving Athens, 
the horse-form had got the upper hand. In Archaic repre¬ 
sentations, the reverse is the case. The Centaurs are in art 
what they are in reality, men , with men’s legs and feet, but 
they are shaggy mountain-men with some of the qualities 
and habits of beasts, so to indicate this in a horse-loving 
country, tney have the hind quarters of a horse tacked on to 

Prolegomena to the Study of Greefc Religion, p. 379. 

78. Ib. — p. 380. 

79- Ib. — p. 381. 
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th^ir hurmn bodies.” The Satyrs',were essentially akin to the 
Centaurs. 80 But when the Centaurs evolved in-1 mythology 
from wild nm to become more and more horse-like, the 
Satyrs retained their characteristics of wild men with diverse 
beastly adjuncts. The Maenads are the women-attendant of 
Dionysos# his nursing nymphs, in mythology. 81 Maeiu d 
means ‘mad woman’. In actual ceremonial, they were women 
worshippers 82 ‘possessed, maddened, or inspired by his spirit- 
They had various titles, 83 “ Maenad, Thyiad, Phoibad, Lys- 
sad”, meaning “ Mad one, Rushing one, Inspired one, Raging 
one”. These Satyrs and Centaurs and Maenads correspond 
to the Sattvas (bhutas) and Kinnaras and Matrgsnns of Indian 
My'hology- The Bhutaganas main, in India ico, the game 
mischievous and frolicsome Puck-like traits of their Greek 
counter-parts- The Kinnaras appear with palpable corporal 
inversion. Their trunks are human, but the heads are horse¬ 
like, and they are frequently referred to as asva*mukhas- The 
Matrganas figure prominently in the Mahabhaiata and the 
Puranas. The women who were seized with divine frenzy 
waea posseted by the God have left traces of their vanishing 
existence in Ancient Tamil Poetry, though they have faded 
out of the social life of modern times in India. 

These Maenads or nursing nymphs were represented, as 
we know, 8:t by “frenzied sanctified women” who worshipped 
Dionysos as a babe in his cradle- In this particular form, 
Dionysos came to be called Dionysos Infantes’ — Liknon 
meaning a cradle. The Orphic ceremonial of the Liknophoria 
or the carrying of the liknon was widely practised in Greece. 
Votive offerings of Various sorts, originally the first fruits of 
the earth and often the best of things dear to man were car¬ 
ried in the liknon to the shrine of Dionysos. 


80. 

lb. 

— p. 383. 

81. 

Ib. 

— p, 388. 

82. 

Ib. 

p. 388. 

83 

Ib. 

— p« 389. 


24. Prolegomen to the study of Greek Religion, p. 401. 
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The Ifavadi in South India is almost the representation 
of an Indian cradle, carried topsy-turvy by the devotee on his 
shoulder with offerings hung from the horizontal pole. The 
word Kavadi means, in Tamil 85 “a decorated pole of wood 
with an arch over it carried on shoulders witlnofferings, most¬ 
ly for Muruka’s temple." In a vase-painting from a Krater 
in the Hermitage Museum at St Petersburg, we get an exact 
representation of the modern Indian Kavadi - the outline of 
an arch covered with fillets, curving over the ends of a hori¬ 
zontal pole with foliar decorations, placed under the feet of 
Dionysos. Dr. J. E. Harrison, the talented author of the 
86 Prolegomena’ and ‘Themis’ regards this representation as the 
Omphalos of Gaia, the Earth Goddess, the mother of 
Dionysos. But, the Earth Goddess does not appear in the pict¬ 
ure, and the filleted arch is under Dionysos’s feet. Whatever 
that be, its resemblance to the Kavad.i is striking and note* 
worthy. 

How was Dionysos worshipped in Ancient Greace ? 
Exact details of mystic rites cannot possibly be had. But 
we get interesting descriptions. 88 “His worshippers, women 
especially, held nightly revels in his honour by torch-light 
on the mountain tops. Dancing in ecstasy to the sound of 
cymbals and drums, they tore in pieces a sacrificial animal, 
whose blood they drank with wine”. 


In Athens, the worship of Dionysos was later reformed 
by Epimenides and was purged of certain objectionable 
elements. 89 Dr. J. E. Harrison quotes a dialogue between 
Pentheus and Dionysos. 


85. Tamil Lexicon, Madras University. 

86. Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 390. 

37. Themis, p« 443. » 

88. A History of the Ancient World by Rostovtzeff, p. 233 Sc 234. 

89. Prolegomena, p* 400. 
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“P. How is this worship held, by night or day ? 

D. Most oft by night, his a majestic thing 

The Darkness* 

p. Hal with women worshipping 

‘Tis craft and rottenness”. 

Herodotus speaks of the maddening influences of 
Dionysos. The band of raving revellers seized by the god 
go dancing in divine frenzy. 90 The scenes were similar in 
India. The veteran scholar Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
says,— 

“ The god of the hilly region was the Red Grod (Seyon) 
also called murugan, who was the patron of pre„ 
nuptial love. He was offered by his worshippers' 
balls of rice mixed with the red blood of goats 
killed in his behalf. He was a hunter and carried 

the Vel or Spear.....This god created a love- 

frenzy in girls. 91 

He quotes again from the Pattinapalai, II. 154-158, 
and translates, 

“In the market streets there were ceaseless festivals to 
Murugan, in which women, obsessed by him, dan¬ 
ced, and the flute and the Yal were sounded and 
the drums beaten.” 92 

We behold to-day with our own eyes, around us here, 
pious devotees of Skanda dancing in ecstasy to the rhythmic 
beat of resounding drums. We cannot afford to ignore the 
unchanging persistence of this very ancient cult. Men may 
come and men may go, but it seems, the’ cult goes on 
for ever. 

1 have attempted to show that the very name Skanda is 
a foreign importation, that many prominent features of tne 
Skanda cult are immigrants. 

90. R&wiinson’s Herodotus Yol. Ill, p. 68 & 69. 

91- Hietory of the Tamils by P- T- S. Aiyacgar, p. 76 and 77- 

92. Do. To. p. 366. 
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Different strata of beliefs could be distinguished in the 
conglomerate mass of myths and legends woven round 
Skanda. Various races and ages have left the impression of 
their diverse contributions. Egyptian, Babylonian, Cushite, 
Dravidian and Greek and Indo-Aryan conceptions of a 
particular form of divinity have all coalesced into a complex 
faith. Each has impressed its indelible seal in its present 
form. Since the advent of Alexander, old faiths took a new 
turn, assumed a new cloak. That new trend is discernible. 
I have but advanced here a few evidences which go to 
prove my contention. 

Bui there could be a serious objection. If the word 
Skanda has been introduced into India after Alexander's 
conquest, Indian literature before the days of Alexander 
could not possibly refer to him. Are there not references in 
the pre-Alexandrine literature of India ? There is no men¬ 
tion of Skanda in the Vedas, But it occurs once in the 
Upanisadic literature. In the Chandogya Upanisad, a seer 
of the name Skanda SanatkumSra is mentioned. It must f 
first, be noted that it is not a god Skanda yet, that is 
referred to. Secondly, the chronology of UpanLads and of 
Vedic literature in general first stated by Maxmuller and 
accepted by the majority of scholars is open to grave doubts. 
Thirdly, the passage where it occurs has been alleged to be 
an interpolation by competeut authorities. 93 

The problem of Vedic Chronology is one of the most 
intricate problems of Sanskrit literature. Chronology is, in 
general, the weak point of Indian Literary history. Whitney 
in the introduction to his Sanskrit Grammar said, ‘‘all dates 
given in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled 
down again”. Those words ring true even to-day. 

Maxmuller started from the few known facts of Indian 
history—the Invasion of Alexander, and the rise of 

93. The Thirteen Principal Upanisads translated by D. R. E. Umne p-262 
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Buddhism in his chronological theory. His arguments were 
as follows : 

1. Buddhism is nothing but a reaction against Brahmi- 
nism and it presupposes the existence of the entire Veda 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. Therefore, 
it must have arisen before 500 B. C- 

2. Vedanga and Sutra literature probably arose simul¬ 
taneously with the origin and early spread of Buddhism. 
These works may be placed in the period from 600 to 200 
B. C. But the Sutra works presuppose the Brahmanas. 
For these he set apart 200 years. Thus the Brahmanas came 
to he dated from 800-600 B. C, 

3. The Brahmanas in their turn, presuppose the Sam. 
hitas. Let 200 years be allotted for the arrangement of 
the Samhitas. Thus the Samhitas were arranged from 
1000-800 B- C. 

4. But arrangements could not take place before compo¬ 
sition. Another 200 years for composition. Thus Vedas 
were composed during the period from 1200-1000 B. C. 

The arguments, indeed, are simple. But. fromthe start¬ 
ing point of the Sutra period fixed during 600-200 B. C. 
through the generous and uniform intervals of 200 years, 
his hypothesis flounders on. And Maxmuller himself had 
no absolute faith in his theory. He says, in his Gifford 
lectures on Physical Religion, “Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000 or 1500 or 2000 or .3000 years B. 0., 
no power on earth will ever determine.” But those who 
followed him would not leave his theory forlorn. When he 
vacillated, his followers took it up in right earnest and said 
that he could not go back, they would support him. That 
is in short, the story of Vedic Chronology. 

The premise that Budhism presupposes the entire Veda 
from Samhitas to Upanisads can hardly be held, In fact the 
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earliest Opanwads like the Brhadfirartyaka and the Chan - 
dogya show, let alone the later onas, traced of Buddhistic 
influence. Dr. R E. Hume, the learned translator of the 
thirteen principal Upanisads says : 

“Yet, evidence of Buddhistic influence is not wanting in 
them. In Brhadarariyaka 3-2-13 it is stated that 
after death the different parts of a person return 
to the different parts of nature from whence they 
came, thit even his soul (atman) goes into space 
and that only his Karma, or effect of work remains 
over. This is out and out of the Buddhist doctrine. 
Connections in the point of dialect may also 
be shown. Sarvavat is *a word which as yet has 
not been discovered in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, except in Satapatha Brahmana and in 
Northern Buddhist writings*. Its Pali equivalent 
is sabbava. In Brh, 4-3-2-b * r ’ is changed to 
* 1 \ i- e-, palyayate for pary-ayate—a change 
which is regularly made in the Pali dialect in which 

the books of southern Buddhism are written. 

Somewhat surer evidence, however, is the use of 
the second person plural ending ‘tha’ for £ ta\ 
Muller pointed out in connection with the word 
acaratha (Mundaka 1-2-1) that this irregularity 
looks suspiciously Buddhistic. There are, however, 
four other similar instances”. 94 

In reference to the Chandogya Upanisad, Prof. Keith 
says 9o “By a division, which seems to have no precedent in 
Brahmanical texts, and which has certainly no merit, logical 
QP psychological, the individual is divided into five aggregates 
or groups (Khandha) the Sanskrit equivalent of which means 
‘body’ in the phrase Dharma • Skandha iu the Chandogya 
Upanisad’Y “Trayo dharmaskandhah” (Chandogya 2.23) 
Beck compares it with the DIghaNikaya passage, where the 

94. The Thirteen Principal Upanisads, p- 6- 
96* Buddhist Philosophy by A. B. Keith, p. -85. 
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three imperfect conceptions of self as body, as mind and as 
ideas are referred to® 

The Upanisads, it must be noted, mark a break from 
the tradition of Vedic sacerdotalism. It is not a normal and 
regular development of the speculation of the Samhitas, 
what little there is. New thoughts and new theories radi¬ 
cally opposed to already existent forms, strike us at every 
turn. Ritual acts are condemned. Priests are [ridiculed. 9fi 
The new and sublime doctrine of the sou] and again the 
doctrine of transmigration appear here, {for the first time. 
The Ksatriya is elevated, often, above the Brahmin. It is a 
revolt. It is as much a revolt as Buddhism. Buddhism 
was the expression of the revolt of a master mind against 
the darker forces of the world, against the inequities of life, 
against the thraldom of a rigid social hierarchy, against dirt 
and sin and slavery. Whenever in the history of human 
thought, we find an abrupt break, a swift swerve from the 
regular course of normal evolution, the impact of a master 
mind will be evident somewhere. That came from the 
Buddha. But it is possible that the Buddha himself repre¬ 
sented the normal reaction of a different race against the 
incursion of new Aryan tendencies. And Upanisadic litera¬ 
ture reflects the tendencies of that new spirit- The hypothe¬ 
sis usually held, that Buddhism presupposes the Upanisads 
seems ill-founded. The converse might be nearer the truth. 

There are scholars like Hopkins 97 and Jackson who 
place the bulk of the Rgveda hymns between 800 and 600 
B. C. on the evidence of the very close affinity of the con¬ 
tents and language of the Rgveda and the Avesta. 98 

96- 'Note for instance the Ch&ndogya passage of bitter sarcasm hurled 
against priests -^L 12 4/5. It describes a procession of dogs 
marching on like a procession of priests, each holding the tail of 
the other in front and saying, “ Om ! let us eat. Om, let us 
drink etc.” 

97. Religions of India, p. 7- 

$3. Tui Ofigi i ani Divelopmnt of Religion in Vodie literature by 
I)r. P, §• Peahmukh, p- 196. 



But, whatever be the chronology of the Upanisads, it 
is admitted on all hands that llie two]* Upanisads Bi’hada- 
nuiyaka and Chandogya are of a composite character* 
Different books have been strung together~~ill-strung 
though—*to give us the present versions. And naturally 
enough, interpolations easily creep in. 

If certain notions of the deification of a great foreign 
prince have been incorporated into legends concerning an 
Indian God it need not perturb us. The Bhagavad Gita 
assures us — 

Ye Yatha mam prapadyante 
tans tathaiva bhajamy aham* 

and Gau^apada says— 

Yam bhavam dar§ayed yasya 
tarn bhavam sa tu pa§yati 
tam ca’vati sa bhutvS’ sau 
tadgrahab samupaiti tam, 

Karika II, 29, 

The fountain-head of all religions is the pure and 
devout 'heart of man, thrilled by the awe and mystery of 
the universe. The stream might course through diverse 
regions, carrying with it the various tributes of minor 
streams. But it cleanses and refreshes and sti’engthens ali 
that seek it, and moves onward to its final goal, the vast and 
mysterious ocean, 

^Baliudha* py agamair bhinnab 
pan thiinali siddhihetavab 
tvayy -eva nipatanty ogha 
jahnavlyg ivg * rjjave*. 

Kalidasa’s RaghttVaniaa, 

The culture and civilisation of India have always been 
assimilative. India, a< heart, knows no distinction of East 
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and West. Well and truly has the noble Marquess of Zet¬ 
land said— 

“The legacy of India ; ‘how rich a heritage, drawing 
contributions, as it does, from diverse -races and 
from many epochs both preceding and following 
the great Aryan incursion from the lands lying 
beyond the snow-capped ranges of the Hindu- 
K-ush*'. 

Introduction to the Legacy of India 
Edited by G. T. Garatt, 1937. 

SKANDA SATKAM. 

Skandah kumarah senanik 
Saktibh^d raktaketana^ 

Asvarndhas tarakarir 
Mahisasuramardanati 1 

Devasenapatir devajh 

Krauficaran dhra v id a ra na li 

Mayuravarasamsevyah 

Sindhu desa samadrtah 2 

Naigameya§ chagavaktro 

Madhvado vahninandanah 

Apam suto dvijo divyo 

Guliah saravanodbhavah 3 

Mahya umgyat parvatyas 

Tanayab krttikasutah 

Vallivrto bhadra§akho 

hhutakinnarasevitah 4 

NanSvaditra kusalair 

Nana lasya vilasibhih 

Bhaktamatrganaih sevyo 

Murukas sivanaiidanab- & 

Abrahrna stamba eamvySpto 

Yo bra lunacy at sanatanah 

Sahkalpa ka Ipavirksaya 

Tasmai sarvatmane namat 
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IS GASES HA ORIGINALLY A CORN-DEITY P 

M. M. Pandit Lachhmidiiar Shasthi, m. a., m. o. l. 

The evolution of Ganesha in Hindu Mythology h f u }] 
of interest* Ganesha who has acquired the foremost place 
among gods in Hindu pantheon appears to be originally a 
corn-deity ! One of the legends of origin of Ganesha is that 
he sprang from the scurf of Parvati’s body. Siva having 
gone out, Parvati went to her bath and her soil Ganesha -who 
had sprung from the scurf of her body was keeping the door, 
Siva returned home and met Ganesha at the door. Ganesha 
stood in the way of Siva and would not admit him to meet 
Parvati. At this Siva cut off Ganesha’s head, but to 
placate Parvati he replaced ic with an elephant’s head. This 
pet son of Parvati born of the scurf of her own body -soon 
bacarne the chief of all the attendants of Gaiias of Siva and 
came to be known as Ganesha or Ga^apati or the lord of the 
'jaiias. Such is the simple story of the birth of Ganesha, 
His more relevant names are : Gauriputra, Gajgnana, 
Vakratunda, Ekadanta, Lambakarna, or Surpcikarna Lam- 
bodara, Dhumravarna, 1 Akhuratha or Musjiavahana . Thus 
Ganesha figures before ns as a short, fat man of a yellowish 
colour having a protuberant belly, with ear and tusk of an 
elephant’s head, having a rat as an attendant. This represents 
the original figure of Ganesha, most realistic in its descrip¬ 
tion. It appears to be a symbolical representation of a crop 
of corn and a deification of it* Let the legend of Ganesha 
be divested of all personification, then we shall discover the 
natural phenomena which it represents. 

Let us analyse, Siva, in one of his eight forms, represents 
the Sun 2 and Gauri or Parvati may be taken to represent the 
earth. Siva goes out and Parvati takes her bath, that is, the 
Sun disappears during the rainy time and the earth is flooded 
with waters. The son that is born of the scurf of the body 

1. Vide N&rada Parana—Sankashtan&shana Stntrain- 

3. Of. Visau purS^a l. $* 
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of Parvati is the crop that grows from the soil of the 
earth—'the crop of the earth is personified as Gawipulra . 
giva in due course 5 returns home to meet Parvati, that is, 
after the rainy season is over, in the months of autumn, the 
hot son of October revisits the earth, with its piercing rays. 
Gagesha .opposes Siva’s admission to Parvati’s inner apart¬ 
ments, that is, the standing crops that cover the fields 
obstruct the sun and do not allow its rays to meet directly 
the soil of the earth. Gaiiesha is beheaded and Parvati is 
disconsolate, that is, the crop that i» now ripe under the 
October sun is, as it were, beheaded by it, as it is reaped in 
the harvest time ; and the earth with its fields that were 
smiling with crops, looks desolate I Parvati is placated when 
Gaiiesha is rejuvenated and his body is reframed by replac¬ 
ing the elephant’s head, that is, the earth in harvest time 
again assumes a happy look when the corn sheaf is gathered 
in barns in the fields. Now the elephant’s head requires an 
explanation. The elephant’s head consists of the snout, 
the tusk and the long ears. The snout represents the corn- 
sheaf swinging to and>fro, the tusk is the sickle with which 
the corn is reaped, and the ears of the elephant are the 
winnowing baskets—the Surpahctrna being a significant 
epithet of Gajanana who is both Vahratunda and Ekadanta % 
The big belly or Lambodara of Ganesfra is a symbolical re¬ 
presentation of the barn. The yellowish colour or Dhumra - 
Varna of Ganesha is the colour that is so characteristic of a 
corn-sheaf, Gaiiesha who is the personification of a good 
harvest is shown as riding over a rat—he is Mushavdhana; 
this illustrates the fact that rats make devastations in the 
fields of the farmers and that no good crop is possible with¬ 
out the rats being kept under control. But rat in the 
picture of Gapes ha may also serve a religious purpose I 
Frazer in the Golden Bough 3 mentions that in the Eas c 
Indian Island of Bali, the mice which ravage the rice-fields 
are caught in great numbers and burned in the same way 

3. See Frazer Golden Bough page 531- 
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that corpses are burned. But tico of the captured mice an 
allowed to live , and receive a j little packet of white linen. 
Then the people bow down before them as before gods and 

let them go. From this illustration, Frazer concludes that 

in primitive religion, sometimes the desired object is sup¬ 
posed to be attained by treating with high distinction one 
or two chosen individuals of the obnoxious species, while 
the rest are pursued with relentless vigour. The distinction 
of rats in ancient religions, may further be noted as below. 
In the old Testament in the Book of I. Samuel 6 (4-5), 
we read that the Philistines were advised by their priests to 
give trespass-offering of five golden mice—‘‘Make images of 
your mice that mar the land and you shall give glory unto 
the God of Israel.’* We also read in the Kath.a, the 
Kapisthaha, and the Maitrayana Samhitas that rat is given as 
an offering to Kudra 4 and his sister Ambika who in the 
Taittirlya Brahmana is identified with autumn 5 that is, the 
harvest-earth. Rudra in later mythology is identified with 
Siva, and Ambika with Parvati, 6 while rat which is the 
offering of Rudra-Ambika is associated with Ganesha the son 
of Siva and Parvati, who is known as Rudraputra 1 and 
Akhuyana. Thus the original conception of Ganesha with 
rat as his attendant is complete when he is regarded as the 
lord of the harvest. 

Ganesha is soon married to the eight Siddhis u 
Naturally in an agricultural country, a good crop leads 
to all kinds of success in life, and as success implies 
wisdom, so the god wedded to success is promoted to the 

4. W i 

Kathft 36. 4, Kap. 8. 10, Maitra. 1. 10. 20. 

5. 3T 055*0 Taitfc Srahra. 1. 6. 10. 

6. Ambika may thus be a phase of the eartn (Gauri) during the autumn 
'when the harvest is reaped, Rudra in his multiple form may origi¬ 
nally represent th rt rays of the sun, of, Rua, Rudh iu Rudhir, ruddy, 
L&t ruber. 

£ Vaijayanti Koaha. 
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rank of wisdom which is the first rank among all gods. 
Ihus the Gajanana becomes the GancLdhipci , the §iddhi - 
mayaka and even the lord of Saraawati ! This explains 
the historical development of the idea of Ganesha in Rindu 
mythology. Later mythographers not taking into account 
the primitive conception of Ganesha and its historical 
development try to explain, as it suits them best, the 
allegorical meaning of the form of Ganesha—his elephant- 
head and his rat-vehicle ! But, we have nothing to do with 
an explanation which is not supported by any historical 
evidence. We are at present concerned with the original 
conception of Ganesha which on analysis, appears originally 
to be a corn'deity. It should be remembered that the ori¬ 
ginal conception of Ganesha with an elephant-head and a 
rat-vehicle was not a deliberate creation of the people’s 
mind. It was a result of suggestion from material around 
them. The personifying habit of mind almost unconsciously, 
by a sheer force of association of ideas, evolved a form of 
the deity ; however grotesque it may appear to its aesthetic 
sense ! It was not the result of a conscious effort on the 
part of an artist, but a spontaneous production of the ima¬ 
ginative faculty of an agricultural people. Ganesha is 
only an appellative name—the highest title of the deity ; 
whose original name must be one wearing an elephant head 
such as Gajavadana or Gajanana. I have tried to explain 
the metaphor o£ the elephant-head which gave rise to the 
mythical form of Ganesha, in the light of which Ganesha 
appears to be a corn-deity of the Indian farmery ! 
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THE BLACK ART AND RITUAL IN 
ANCIENT KERALA, 

M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, m. a. 

1. Its all-pervading influence . 

Kerala has a unique record of achievement in many a 
sphere of human thought and culture. Its manifold contri. 
bution to Indian culture is great and remarkable. No 
systematic attempt lias yet been made to appraise its true 
extent. The great part which Kerala played in the growth 
of Indian Literature, Arts, Sciences, Religion, Philosophy and 
Social institutions deserves greater attention at the hands of 
scholars. No other part of India had such intimate culture 
contacts with the most enterprising nations of the ancient 
world. Kerala was from prehistoric times the cynosure of 
the maritime races of the world ; its fragrant herbs and 
spices lured many a nation to its shores. The most enter¬ 
prising of its inhabitants ventured far into the uncharted 
seas in their rude catamarans to the coast of Arabia and the 
ibiaudsof the Indian Archipelago. This extensive trade with 
the nations of the west and the east had its far reaching re¬ 
sults in the cultural history of this country. The constant 
and lively interchange of ideas and experiences with the 
myriad races of the ancient world contributed not a little to 
the march of its civilisation and culture. Kerala culture, 
though a confluence of several streams, retains aggressively 
its distinctive individuality and homogeneity. This is clearly 
brought out by a study of the body of primitive customs and 
social institutions, that once prevailed all over the country 
but are now fast disappearing with the spread of English 
Education and the changed ways of living. An attempt is 
made in this essay to briefly describe the part that magic and 
sorcery played in the cultural life of ancient Kerala. 
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2 Factors leading to it. 

Kerala is par excellence the land of magic and sorcery ; 
faith in the magic art and ritual has permeated and coloured 
the Malayali outlook on life. It was the very essence of his 
religion in the past and the universality and permanence of 
a belief in magic are such that even now the Malayali is 
louked upon with awe as a dabbler in the black art by those 
beyond the Ghats. It may seem strange that a country 
which has been the roosting place of all the great religions of 
the world from very early times should be the strong-hold of 
the black art. The plethora of religious creeds that found a 
safe haven here did not very much affect this solid layer of 
savagery beneath the surface of society. The earliest litera¬ 
ture of the country throws some light on this universal 
sway of magic in the daily life and routine of its inhabitants. 
The Patittipafchu, the earliest literary work so far obtained 
from here and which forms a collection of ten decads in 
praise of the Chera kings, pictures a society in whose cultu¬ 
ral life magic and superstition played no inconsiderable part. 
The lyrics in the Purananur and Akauanur collections com¬ 
posed by Kerala poets and which reflect the customs and 
manners of the time, tell the same tale. Chilapathikaram and 
Manimekhalai, two of the five great Tamil epics, enable us 
considerably in drawing a sketch of the main lines of develop¬ 
ment of the religion and magic of Kerala in the early centu¬ 
ries of the Christian Era. The study of the earliest Tamil 
literature is of incalculable value in unfolding the gradual 
giowth of the religion of this country. There, was a stage 
prior to that in the evolution of the Malayali race when 
magic was universally practised, when it was conspicuously 
present and religion was conspicuously absent. During this 
period lost in hoary antiquity, the indigenous religion consis¬ 
ted largely of magical superstition and demonolatry. The 
advent of the Aryans and the Brahminical systems of thought 
and practice changed and modified the independent primitive 
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religion of Kerala. The early Tamil classics mirror (hat 
stage in the history of Kerala religion when it began to be 
subjected to Aryan influences. But the diffusion of Aryan 
ideas was a slow process ; they never gained an easy accep. 
tance and their appeal was made almos t exclusively to the 
higher castes. The main bulk of the population continued 
to be the votaries of the more primitive form'of faith. The 
spread of Buddhism and Jainism which challenged the 
supremacy of the Vedie religion, made a deeper and more 
profound appeal to the masses of the people and exercised a 
more important influence on the development- of the Kerala 
religion and magic. The infusion of fresh blood added 
energy and vigour, richness and depth. The dominance of 
Aryan thought in Kerala was complete only after the final 
overthrow of Buddhism by Kumarila and Sankara, the prime 
figures of the new revival of Hinduism in the eighth and the 
ninth centuries. The introduction of Mimamsa and the 
Agamic cults heightened the value of ritual, and the Tantric 
beliefs and practices gained a strong hold on the higher castes 
of Kerala. Mimamsa attained a high stage of development 
in this country and found innumerable hordes of disciple?. 
In no other part of India has this branch of theistic philoso. 
phy found such able exponents as Kumarila.. Prabhakara and 
the PayyUr Bhattathiris. The elaboration of ritual and 
Vcdic ceremony was the direct result of this rapid popularity 
of the Mimamsa in the land. The Kerala Brahmins ranged 
themselves on two sides and formed two sects, the Bhatta 
and the Prabhakara Schools. The history of the conflict 
between the two schools is an interesting chapter of the cul¬ 
tural and religious development of the people of this coun¬ 
try. Kerala came to be the strong hold of orthodox Brah¬ 
min ism and the home of untouchability and other pernicious 
socio-religious customs and manners, because it was the 
Karmabhumi where Mimamsa and the Tantric cults have 
held their sway ever since. 



B. The two systems oj the Magic Art . 

Thus the art of Magic or Matithravadam consisted 
mainly of these two main strands, Vedic and Tan trie on the 
one hand, and the primitive Dravidun on the other. Side 
by aide they existed, each assimilating occasionally some ele¬ 
ments from the other and providing fresh impetus and sti¬ 
mulus to each other. A marked divergence of culture 
between their respective votaries prevented their fusion, 
though the highbrow Brahmin showed not reluctance to 
admit some of the primitive Gods and minor deities into the 
Orthodox Hindu pantheon. Many of the indigenous cults 
such as the worship of the Serpent, Siva, Subrahmonya etc., 
we gradually assimilated with a few modifications in 
beliefs and practices. This spirit of compromise and readi¬ 
ness to bring their system into harmony as far as possible 
with the existing practices and usages of the land was inevi¬ 
table in view of the increasingly predominant indigenous 
element in the race mixture. It was only with the Hindu 
revival and the building of numerous temples that the Nam- 
poodiris gradually came into power, became the sole land 
ownerBot Kerala and.established a theocracy of their own in 
the country. The Buddha and Jaina Viharasand Chaithyas 
were transformed into the Hindu temples and the followers 
of those religion were welcomed into the Hindu fold. The 
ascendancy of the Nampoodiris in the temporal and religious 
life of the land marked the supremacy of the Brahminical 
religion and practices. The Tantric practices and ritual re¬ 
gulated the worship in the temples 5 some of the cults and 
practices which were till then exclusively in the hands of the 
masses of the indigenous population, were appropriated by 
the Nampoodiris and modified in accordance with their 
system. The religious ministrations of the orthodox Vedic 
Nampoodiris could not be claimed by all the lower castes in 
spite of the attempts to minimise the gulf that existed bet¬ 
ween them and render possible their gradual amalgamation. 
The task of casting the Dravidian conceptions and practices 
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in the mould of *the Aryan spiritual ideal was destined to 
remain unfulfilled owing to the mould proving too narrow 
and inelastic to fit into the sort of religious life which many 
of the lower communities lived. The more primitive Dravi- 
dian cults of Magic and superstition survived among the 
lower classes and the uncivilised jungle and hill tribes. 

4. Professional classes of Sorcerers, 

These parallel streams of the Magic art, the Tantric 
and the purely Dravidian, had thus their own exclusive 
high priests and followers. The Nampoodiris and a few of 
the Savarna Castes practised the Tantric Ritual and cere¬ 
monies. The proper performance of these rites with the 
recital of the holy Mantrams was calculated to bring about 
the desired end. They propitiated besides the Vedic Gods, 
a heterogeneous class of deities presiding over multifarious 
maladies, demons, mischievous imps and spirits who were 
generally inclined to be malevolent to man, by means of 
Japan)s (Meditation), Hsmams (Incantations) and other 
votive offerings. The higher Tantric magic was thus ex* 
clusively in the hands of the Nampoodiris and the exalted 
castes and they rarely imparted the mysteries of the art to any 
member of the low castes. The Nampoodiris adopted more 
the Tantric methods and incantations, than the Ritual and 
hymns of the Atharva Yeda which were little studied in 
Kerala. But some of the Abhicharaka, Krithyaprathiharana 
and Sthrlkarmani Hymns of the Atharva Veda which are to 
be found in Agamic treatises were chanted at certain cere¬ 
monies by the Nampoodiris. Even the traditional families 
of the Nampoodiris associated for several centuries with the 
practice of Magic and Sorcery do not seem to have beeD 
followers of the fourth Veda. A few of the Rigvedic hymns 
were also employed by them in witchcraft, in the curing of 
diseases and for the destruction of the enemy. Besides the 
Nampoodiris, there are several classes of people associated 
in popular estimation with the practice of the Black Art- 
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j! ie yglans, Valluvans, Parayans, Panans, Malayans 
Kaniyans etc., are notorious for their magical powers. The 
Velans are primarily a caste o£ devil dancers and sorcerers, 
and they believe that all the ailments to which man is 
subject, are caused by the agency of the Malevolent demons, 
and they pretend to cure with their incantations and charms 
people suffering from various maladies. All their Mantrams 
are composed in old Malayaiam, sometimes in prose. Various 
are the purposes for which their vernacular Manthrams are 
invoked ; they are invoked for the cure of disease, for pre¬ 
paring curative water, for warding off the malign influence 
of birds on children, for exorcising demons, for causing 
delay in the occurence of menses, for change of shape and for 
inflicting injury on the enemy. The incantations of the 
Velans are believed to be auspicious and powerful enough to 
remove the evil effects of Abhicharam and Kudapatbram 
and on the first day of every month they do it in every 
well-to-do family of the higher castes. Even in some temples 
of Travancore the Velan has to make these incantations with 
the accompaniment of the drum on the first day of every 
Malabar month, for which he receives a few fanams and a 
certain quantity of paddy. The Valluvan who is the tradi¬ 
tional priest of the Pulaya has the professional duty of 
writing charms for the sick people and making forecasts of 
good and evil by means of cabalistic squares marked on the 
ground. The Parayan sorcerer is celebrated for his know¬ 
ledge of the Black Art and is often consulted in matters 
relating to theft, demonaieal influence and the killing of .ene¬ 
mies. The Panans are said to perform magical rites of a 
very repulsive and gruesome nature in order to become the 
possessors of a powerful medicine which is believed to confer 
on them anything they wish. The Ysgi Kurukkal of 
Malabar, the priest of the Mukkuvans and the Theeyans has 
also great reputation as a sorcerer and exorcist. He performs 
a species of Saktipooja, different from the Tantric worship of 
Kali, in their own houses on behalf of their clients. There 
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are sorcerers among the tfrSlis ; the novice has to leave the 
community and wander alone in the forest for a number of 
months until the spirits of his ancestors appear to him and 
impart to him the mystical arts. The majority of these hill 
tribes follow pure animism and the dominance of this ele¬ 
mentary religion explains the great part that Black Art plays 
in their lives* These magicians seem to acquire a sort of 
sacerdotal rank in the esteem of society due to their astute- 
ness and their powers as exorcists. 

5. The Gods and Godlings. 

There was a regular heirarchy of Gods and Godlings 
who were supposed to help these magicians in their nefarious 
purposes. Many of these independent animistic Godlings 
have been readily absorbed into the official Hindu pantheon, 
because they were too weak to resist the ecletic and tolerant 
Brahminism which compromised with them by occasionally 
admitting those found to he the most efficient and influential 
as incarnations and manifestations of the greater Gods and 
Goddesses. Their position with the Brahminical body is 
certainly one of subordination; these Godlings and malig¬ 
nant deities are primarily the Upasana Devathas of the 
lower classes and are often propitiated by means of blnod 
sacrifices of fowls and goats. No temple or permanent 
habitation is often consecrated to them, and no elaborate 
ritual worship established. Many of the Dravidian deities 
are invested with some sphere of special activity such as the 
control of disease, hunting of the field, and in process of time 
are assigned particular duties* Of these Kali stands supreme. 
The worship of Kali in her diverse manifestations, goes far 
back into the corridor of time ; the earliest literature in 
Kerala bears testimony to the worship of Kopravai* Almost 
all the barbarous hill tribes worship her in some form or 
other. The Kadars are her particular devotees and the 
virgins among them are to bathe before the preparation of 
the offering which consists of rice and vegetables cooked in 
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honey and made into a delicious pudding, The Malayans 
and Eravallans adore the mighty Goddess to protect them in 
the forest. The Pulavans, Vettuvans, Koodans, Vil-Kurups, 
Ezhavans, in fact all the lower and higher castes are devout 
worshippers of this Goddess. Of the Kali temples those at 
Crangannoor, Mandakaud, and Mannadi are of great im¬ 
portance. The Crangannoor temple was built by the illust¬ 
rious Chera Monarch, Chenkuttuvau, who was to a great 
extent responsible for the propagation of the Kannaki cult 
in Ceylon and South India. It is probable that the cult of 
the Mother Goddess had its cradle in this land though it 
later on came back here in a new Tantric garb aud was 
embraced by the higher castes. Tarnath came to K&rala to 
study Sakti-Paja at first hand Next to Kali, Parakutti 
holds a prominent place among the Gods of Kerala magicians. 
He is the God of the hunters and the forest tribes, invoked 
and propitiated to aid them in their hunting expeditions and 
to protect them from the 'wild beasts. He is the favourite 
deity of the Parayan who recovers stolen property through 
his intervention. The images of Buddha on the high hills 
of Kerala came to.be worshipped as the images of Parakutti, 
and when received into the orthodox pantheon, this deity 
took the name of Sastha and became the guardian God of 
the country watching its hilly borders. The Malavazhi is a 
sylvan deity who protects the Kadars and the Nayadis, 
from the ravages of wild beasts. Veerabhadran, Malian, 
Muniappan, Kappiri, Karimkutti, Kalladimuthan, Mukhan 
are other animistic deities invoked by the hill tribes for some 
purpose or other. Among the malevolent demons, Kutti- 
chathan has a well established place and influence. The 
most mischievous imp in Kerala Demonology is this Ariel- 
like Chathan, a willing slave of the master whose behests are 
attended to and carried out with scrupulous care. The 
pranks of this hoy Satan are not calculated to injure the 
victims but only to harass and annoy them. He has un¬ 
checked powers of movement in any medium and in any 



element. The malevolent acts committed through his in 
strumentality are believed to recoil on the prompter who 
es childless or after frightful agonies at the last moment. 
There are certain ‘Nampoodiri families like the Kunjaman 
Poti and the Avanavu Manackal who are the traditional 
masters of this annoying spirit. The other spirits who are 
associated with the Black Act in Kerala are too numerous to 
mention, The means by which these Godlings and demons 
are brought under control and made willing drudges, are 
diverse. Sacrifices, offerings, Japam and other ritual forms 
of worship are resorted to by the magicians to obtain the 
favour and the mastery of these malevolent deities and spirits 
Occasionally these may become cross and the} will not 
hesitate to remind the master of their power. 

6 . Exorcism . 

This forms one of the most important branches of the 
Black art and Ritual in Kerala. Among the professional 
magicians of the lower classes the variety of methods ad¬ 
opted for the purpose is astonishing. The Thanda Pulayan 
performs a ceremony called ‘Urasikotukkuka 5 with a view to 
get rid of the devil with which a person is possessed. A 
leaf on which the blood of the sacrificed fowl is shed, is 
placed in the vicinity of the house with some lime and 
turmeric, and the person who first sets eyes on it becomes 
possessed of the devil and sets free the individual who was 
previously under its influence. The PafchalahSmam of the 
Panan is calculated to exorcise the spirits. A pit six feet 
in length and three feet in depth is made and a Panan 
covered with a new piece of cloth, is made to lie in the pit 
which is soon after covered with earth after leaving a small 
hole for him to breathe. A sacred fire is made over it and 
is fed by offerings of various articles such as mustard, ghee 
and oil with incantations of Manthrams. In a large square 
with sixty four divisions are placed small leaves with rice, 
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flowers and small torches. After the recital ol the Mantli¬ 
ng the .magician turns an oracle and announces the de¬ 
parture of the devil from the body of the possessed person. 
Another Homam performed by him to drive the demon of 
disease is a case of sympathetic magic. A Panan is placed 
in a bier, which is brought before the secrificial fire when 
offerings of fowls and sheep are made. He shams death as 
if hilled by the demon, and the affected person is thus sup¬ 
posed to be free from the molestation of this spirit. The 
Uchaveli of the Panan seems t:o be a survival of imitation of 
human sacrifice. The Theyy&ttam of Malabar, in which 
eighteen Yslans wear masks representing demons and furies 
and dance round the figure of Ohamundi drawn on the 
ground with multicoloured powders, is another method of 
exorcism. The Kslam-Tkullal of the Kaniyan, the Parayan 
devil-dance etc are other ceremonies for driving the demons 
out of their temporary tabernacle of flesh. 

The ritual in the magic of the higher order of the 
Nampoodiris for this purpose, is different. The supernatural 
agencies which are supposed to bring about the maladies are 
divined by the professional astrologer, and the Brahmin ex¬ 
orcist with the aid of his family deity, is able to subdue 
them. If the malignant spirit happens to be the phantom 
of a person who has died a violent and unnatural death by 
suicide, murder or drowning, the Brahmin magician purifies 
him hy means of certain ceremonies such as Thilahsmam 
and transfers him to an image of gold or silver which is 
afterwards placed in a temple or under the shade of a banyan 
tree. 


The magical rites in time of pestilence such as cholera 
and small-pox, believed to be the handiwork of malignant 
Godlings, are also numerous. Sacrifices are offered to Vas- 
antha, the Goddess of the small-pox or Mari Amman, the 
Goddess of cholera. The votive offerings of boiled rice in 
hundred and one pots known as Noottonnukalam is made to 
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the Kill of the village. Theeyyattu is performed when 
small-pox prevails in any locality, and this is believed to 
mitigate the wrath of the demon. 

7. Charms and the evil eye . 

The belief in the danger arising»£rom the evil eye is 
wide spread. It is supposed that certain people can radiate 
glances which possess a baneful influence on the victim and 
strike him like darts. There is some grain of truth in this 
apparently superstitions belief as is proved by Dr. C. Kuss 
that the direct gaze of certain persons is so malevolent to¬ 
wards those at whom it is directed, that the ‘radii permcoise’ 
produce an uncomfortable and annoying effect on the retina 
of the object of the gaze and that the effect can be gauged 
by the instrument he has invented. Often this power of the 
baneful eye is believed to be conferred on the person by 
some demon or spirit. The most common method of avoid, 
ing the evil eye is to wear a charm or amulet. Domestic 
animals are protected from this by tying a conch shell con¬ 
spicuously about the horns in the case of a cow. The 
Mapilla cart drivers of Malabar tie a black rope round the 
neck of their bullocks. When a new building is under con¬ 
struction there will be exposed conspicuously on a pole some 
ludicrous doll-like creature or a pot with white and black 
marks suspended downwards. The sudden illness of children 
is attributed to the evil eye and the most common magical 
rite to ward it off is Theeyyattu. Salt, chillies, mustard, and 
a few other articles are placed in a vessel, waved round the 
face of the afflicted person and then thrown into the fire. 
The custom of making a wave offering at puberty and 
marriage ceremony is for the same purpose. To avert the 
evil eye and disease Yanthrams are used by the magicians. 
These are cabalistic figures drawn on thin plates of gold, 
silver, copper or lead or on the palmyra leaf. These 
Yanthrams are employed also for the exorcism of the devil 
and for protection against their maleficent influence. The 
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-magician draws a mystic square on the ground consisting of 
several small divisions each of which is coloured differently 
with powders. He writes on each portion a letter of the 
holy Gayatri Manthram which lie mutters also. The 
possessed woman is allowed to take her seat by its side and 
to pdt some flowers and rice on the square. The magician 
and his colleagues then begin to sing songs to the accompani¬ 
ment of the drum and the strident pipe. The afflicted 
woiiian is excited and is thrown into convulsive movements 
whe£ the magician asks her several questions. If she does 
not answer these, he beats her with a cane believing that the 
demon will writhe in agony until the demon speaks through 
her fcid promises to leave her. Then the offering of Kurithi 
is made and she is supposed to be freed of the demon. Yant- 
hrairis are used for the Sakfchi worship; the mystical 
diagram is drawn on a copper plate and is placed on a lotus 
diagram, the Bija Manthrams pertaining to the Goddess 
being inscribed on each side of the petals. The Yanthranas 
inscribed oa metal plates become efficacious only after the re¬ 
quisite Poojas are performed. There are various Yanthrams 
mentioned in the Tantric works ; the Sarabha Yanthrani will 
cure men from epilepsy or intermittent fever ; the Bhairava 
Yanthram cures disease and drives out the devil; the Mula- 
thrikona Yanthram ensures the exorcism of spirits. The 
Mohammedan practitioner of the Black Arts writes the names 
of the holy persons with their sayings on palmyra leaves and 
believes them to be efficacious in the cure of many obstinate 
diseases. The Pakshi Yanthram is believed to be a safeguard 
against snake bite so common in Kerala. 

8. Serpent cult . 

Serpent worship, originally the fotemistic faith of the 
Nagas, probably the progenitors of the modern Nayars 
became so universal a cult that in the garden of almost every 
Hindu household, carved granite stones representing the 
Serpent Gods were placed on the CHitrakutam in the Kavu. 
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The propitiation of the Serpent deities is deemed essen¬ 
tial to the prosperity and wellbeing of the household. For 
the core of leprosy and other malignant skin*diseases, offer¬ 
ings to these Serpent Shrines are considered efficacious* 
Though the Nayars were the high priests of this cult it 
later on passed into the hands of the Brahmins and the high 
priests of Serpent worship in Kerala are the Pampumekkad 
Nampoodiri and the Mannarchala Nambiyathiri whose 
households are full of Cobras. The inmates can scarcely 
move about without trampling on one of the serpents. But 
owing to the magic influence of the families the serpents 
cannot and will not injure them. The ritual to remove the 
Serpent Shrine from one place to another is entirely in the 
hands of these. The Pampumthullal of she Pulluvan, Nu- 
rumpalum ceremony and Sarpabali are some of the methods 
of conciliating these gods. Snakebites are often cured with 
the aid of incantations by the Kudu mi medicine-men of Tra- 
vancore. Manthrams and charms are deemed powerful to 
ward off the poisonous effect of a snake-bite. The Kakkalans^ 
the traditional snake charmers of Kerala, gain complete 
control over them and often bring about a radical cure of the 
snake-bite by means of incantations. The magician chants 
certain powerful Manthrams when there is any delay in the 
bitten person recovering consciousness, and soon afterwards, 
lures the very same snake to his side and makes it suck back 
the poison. Sometimes the snake may turn against the 
magician himself; he then takes a betel leaf, murmurs some 
manthrams and tears it to pieces; the snake also simultane¬ 
ously falls dead, cut into two. 

9 . Maranahriakah 

Death of men and animals is contrived by means of the 
Black Art* These Maranakriakal have an important place in 
the practice and ritual of the art. The Thanda Pulayans 
are notorious for this, and practise it to bring about the 
death of an enemy. He achieves this by writing certain 
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incantations on a palm leaf and burying at in the ground 
belonging to the enemy. The Parayans resort to various 
methods for the realisation of this sinister end- He makes 
an image of wax representing the enemy and burns it with 
due rites. This will destroy the enemy within a fortnight. 
Often this image is made of metal, and to it some mystic 
diagrams are added. It is buried in some place which the 
person to be destroyed is in the habit of haunting. Should 
be pass over the place, it is supposed that the charm will 
take effect at the time stipulated. Sometimes a little 
quantityiof earth from a spot where an enemy has urinated, 
or a snnll tuft of his hair is placed inside a tender cocoanut, 
which is pierced with many nails and buried with incanta¬ 
tions oa the enemy’s grounds. The most notorious of these 
Maranakriakal in Malabar is the Odi cult practised by the 
Parayans and the Panans. The Odj^an acquires the power 
of transforming himself into any shape or form by means of 
a potent bewitching medicine called PilJa thailam or Ankola- 
thailam. He waits at the door of the enemy in a dark night 
in tha form of a bullock. If the victim is inside the house 
the Odyan assumes the shape of a cat, gains entrance into the 
house and induces the victim to come out. On coming out, 
he is knocked down or strangled. Often the victim is brought 
down by shooting him with a blunt arrow in the nape of the 
neck and once the victim is prostrate, the Odyan beats him 
all over the body with the Odivadi resembling the police- 
mau’s baton, and breaks all his ribs and bones. The Odyan 
by means of his Black Art. is able to induce sleeping : persons 
to open closed doors and come out of their houses. Pregnant 
women are thus enticed out of the house, murdered and the 
fetus extracted from them for the preparation of the power¬ 
ful Pilla thailam. There is an elaborate ritual associated 
with the preparation of this potent medicine. The novice 
has to approach a preceptor who puts him to severe ordeals 
to test his courage and strength of will. If he comes un¬ 
scathed from them, he is initiated into the brotherhood afte£ 
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the performance of a Pooja to the Kalla dikode N eeli, through 
whose aid he is to practise the art. On a favourable night 
the Odyan sets out at midnight for the house of the woman 
he has chosen as his victim, and walks round the building 
several times chanting certain Manthrams and drawing caba. 
listic squares on the ground.'The woman in due course comes 
out of the house even if the doors are bolted and gives herself 
up to him. He leads her to a secluded nook, strips her 
naked and extracts the foetus out of her womb, receiving it in 
a vessel without allowing it to touch the ground. Then it 
is cut into pieces and boiled in a pot and with this is mixed 
the powdered matter of a human skull. The Ankola thailam 
is also prepared in a similar manner from the fruit of that 
tree with the same ritual. A mark made on the forehead with 
this extracted oil enables him to transform himself into any 
animal he likes. The Panan Odyan has a magical medicine 
prepared from the Koduveli plant after a very elaborate 
ritual. The plant is worshiped by him for about three 
months and at last is plucked by its roots, buried in ashes in 
the cremation ground and taken out after some rime. This 
has the power of enticing the pregnant woman out of the 
house. The Odi cult was practised very largely by the 
Pagans and Parayans in the northern division of Cochin and 
in Palghat and Yalluvanad. They were in the habit of kid¬ 
napping women of the higher classes, who for fear never 
came out of the house after dusk. The Brahmin magicians 
resort to Tan trie methods for bringing about the death of 
the enemy. Besides the Homams such as Arimarana 
Hdmam, they depend upon the several death-bringing 7an- 
thrams. The Chamundi and Raktha-Chamundi Yanthram, 
Patbingiri Yanthram, Varati Yanthram, Bhadrakali Yan¬ 
thram and others are believed to be very efficacious in this. 
These are inscribed on metal plates, rendered potent with in¬ 
cantations, and deposited or buried underground in the vicinity 
of the enemy’s house. The Prapanchasara in its thirteenth 
chapter enumerates the several devices of the Brahmins for 
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the destruction of the enemy. In the famous quarrel bet¬ 
ween the two Brahmin Gramams of Irinjalakodai and Thrik - 
kanamathilakam, they resorted to the ceremony called Kana- 
mirikkal. This ceremony consisted of the Brahmins of 
Irinjalakodai assembling in the temple at three in the morn¬ 
ing after bath, and chanting Samhara Manthrams till mid¬ 
day, when an elaborate feast would be prepared for them* 
All cf them would take their seats for the meals but would 
refuse to touch it unless their grievances were redressed. 
They would take a solemn vow of starvation and rise up from 
their seats and begin a Samhara Homan which occupied them 
till sunset. After the Customary Santhyavandanam, they 
would continue chanting Manthrams calculated to bring 
about the destruction of the enemy. This went on for forty- 
one days, the Brahmins appeasing their hunger by a single 
meal of a few fruits and cold water every night. In the 
meanwhile internecine strife arose between the two managers 
of Thrikkanamathilakam Gramam, which ultimately led to 
its disruption and ruin. 

i(J. Enticement , Stupefaction , and separation of friends . 

The magic rites adopted by, Kerala warlocks and wizards 
for these purposes form another integral part of the Black 
Art in this country. The Vachikarana ceremonies are 
intended to tempt or bring under control a deity, spirit or 
human being for unlawful purposes. Of these, Kaivisham 
is prominent. The woman who wants her husband to be 
henpecked, the lover in despair at the cruelty of the lady 
whom he loves, those who desire influence over some power¬ 
ful person, all these seek the help of the magician who gives 
them some medicine after having rendered it potent by 
means of Manthrams, Those who taste it, like the Lotus* 
eaters, lose their individuality and become puppets in the 
hands of others. The Kaivisham is generally administered 
along with food and in the Thiruvizha temple, a few miles 
north of Alleppey, an antidote is* given, which cures the 
person of the affliction. Love charms and amulets prepared 
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by tbe magicians are believed to confer on a person som e 
power of influencing another. Love philtre to win the 
affection of the husband is composed of Dbatura in chatney, 
or of the charred remains of a mouse and a spider, or a sort 
of decoction distilled from the body of a first born child 
exhumed after burial. Many elaborate rites such as the 
Sarva-vachlkarana-Hsmam and Yanthrama are described in 
Prayogasara and Manthra-maharnavam for this purpose, and 
these are resorted to by the magicians of the higher classes, 
The separation of friends and discord in the family are 
brought about by similar means. The Velans are considered 
very proficient in this Art and they take the ashes from the 
cremation ground, chant some Manthrams and deposit it 
somewhere in the house, where the seeds of discord are to be 
sown. The recipes given in their magical compendium are 
too many. A human bone from a burial ground over which 
powerful Manthrams have been recited, if thrown into the 
house, will cause discord and ruin in the family. The 
magician is also able by means of the Black Art to bring 
stupefaction on any and the Sthambana rites vary with the 
higher and lower ordeis of tbe necromancer. The victim 
will become insensible as if he had taken some soporific 
drug. The Parayan warlock practises these rites to make 
his victim come out of his house in a state of stupefaction. 
Some magicians by means of their Manthrams are capable of 
rendering certain weapons harmless. The rite for this 
Banavedham described in the Prapanchasara, was practised 
by the late Raja Kerala Varma, the Great Sanskrit scholar 
and poet, and it was shown that rifle shots aimed at him 
could not hurt him ; the bullets touching him fell down 
without inflicting any injury. 

11 - The Black Art in Bunting , Agriculture etc . 

Though the Black Art is anti-social in general scope 
and purpose, it occasionally serves social ends. One of the 
uses to which magic is put for the good of agriculture is to 
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control the weather and especially to ensure an adequate fall 
0 f r ain. The rites for the purpose of regulating the 
hefwenly water supply generally adopted by the Brahmins, 
^re Varuna-Japam and other Tantric methods. In South Tra- 
mncore the image of Kodumpavy is made in clay, placed in 
a cart and dragged through the streets for a few days. On 
the last day the death ceremonies of the figure are celebrated 
by the Parayans who accompany it. This is believed to 
stay the drought and bring down rain. There is a peculiar 
ceremony performed by the Velan to drive away the locusts 
that occasionally infest the paddy crop. In hunting also, 
there are certain magic rites to protect the hunters from the 
attack of wild beasts. Certain incantations are believed to 
be powerful for seducing game out of its den. The late 
Raja Kerala Varraa demonstrated before H. H. The Maha¬ 
raja Ayilyam Thirunal this Art of fetching the animal at 
the desired spot by means of magical rites. Conviction is 
deeprooted that unless the traduced animal is killed, it will 
bring about the death of the magician. The Parayan sor¬ 
cerer is sought in the detection of crime, especially theft. 
He after bathing, makes certain [offerings to his favourite 
deity, who is represented by a stone in front of his hut. 
Rattling an iron instrument and singing till his voice fails, 
he invokes the God and if the stolen property is not forth¬ 
coming, he resorts to a more indignant and abusive form of 
invocation. If the thief has to be caught, his prayers are 
redoubled and he, like a Velichapad, makes frantic move¬ 
ments and finally pitches upou the culprit. The Velan has 
also his own rites for the recovery of stolen property. 

12. Notable Kerala Magicians . Kerala contribution to 
the Literature of the Art• 

Though many of the magical rites are fast disappearing 
and there is a dearth of able and clever practitioners of the 
Art at present, Kerala could boast of a good number of 
notable sorcerers who-were believed to have worked miracles 
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and left behind them many a legend. The threefamousNam- 
puthiri families of KallUr, Kattumatam and Chennas, who 
were traditionally associated with the practice of the art, 
produced from time to time men endowed with supernatural 
powers and acquiring great reputation. No country has 
been so prolific of magicians as Kerala ; nowhere has the 
divine grace been poured out in a more liberal measure on 
all classes of society from the highest Brahmin to the lowest 
Parayan. Even among the Christians and Mohammedans 
there was no paucity of the votaries of the Black Art, The 
marvellous exploits of Kadamattathachan, Alithankal, Usa- 
nan Rowther, KSladi Bhattathiri, Puliyampalli Nampoothiri 
Kunjaman Poti, Atimittathu Bhattathiri, Thelapurathu 
Nambi, Pavumba Warrier, Rekshassu Nambiyar and a host 
of others are so well known in this land. They achieved 
many things which might seem incredible to the man of the 
modern day. A scion of the Kallftr Nampoothiri family 
within living memory, astonished the audience by pressing 
a betel leaf and twisting it in his hand and producing a 
shower of shining sovereigns. Kunjaman Potti could sail 
in a boat without anyone to .propell it, as he was always 
attended by the army of the invisible Kuttichattans, 


Apart from the achievements of these in the practice of 
the art, Kerala has produced a body of Literature on the 
subject both in Sanskrit and Malayalam. Nowhere else in 
South India were these Tantric and magical rites so exten¬ 
sively practised and codified into treatises for future guid¬ 
ance. I shall close this brief survey of the Black Art in 
Kerala with an enumeration of the chief Kerala works on 
the subject. Prapanchasaram by the great Sankara is a 
notable compendium of these Tantric practices, and remains 
a standard work. Various commentaries of this such as, 
Sambhanda-deepika by Uttamabsdha-yati, Padartha-deepika 
by Purushothama, Artha-deepa by Narayana, and Yivarana 
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are in vogue in Kerala. Prayogasaram by G-Bvinda, Man- 
thrasSrain, Yan^hrasaram, Tanthrasaram, Manthranushtana- 
knmathi, PraySgavijaya-saravali by Siva, Upadesa-sara- 
samuchayam by Damtfdara, Dushta-graha-badha-pariharam, 
Bhahu-dhaivatyam, Saparya-sapfcakam, Sarada-thilakara, Pra- 
yoga-manjari by Ravi, Echanu-Gurudeva-Paddhatki by 
EchanuGurudeva, Rektha-Chamuni-Kalparn by Sankara and 
Tanfchraaushtana-kalpa-samgniham by Narayana, are soma 
of tbe published and unpublished works on the subject com¬ 
posed by the Kerala writers. The several works of Kada- 
mattathachan and the treatises of the lower classes are the 
works in the Malayalam Language. Many unpublished 
manuscripts in the vernacular are to be found in some of the 
Brahmin families throughout the country, A fuller study 
of the theory and ritual of the Black Art in Kerala will be 
fruitful in revealing the slow progress of thought from 
magic to religion. The enlightened Malayali has come to a 
tardy recognition of the inherent; falsehood and utter barren¬ 
ness of the magic Art, but the masses still cherish the fond 
illusion, and the Black Art is a living agency familiar to and 
dreaded by all except the most intelligent classes, “If the 
Black Art has done much evil, it 'cannot be denied that- it 
has also been the source of much good : though the child of 
error, it has yet been the mother of freedom and truth. 1 ’ 
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SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN EARLY KERALA.. 

(A Study in Folk Songs) 

M. D. Raghavan, b. a. Dipl. Anth. (Oxon), 
(Government Museum, Madras) 

In the elucidation of the history and culture of early 
Kerala, which has baffled the best efforts of her historians 
to unravel, the folk-songs of Kerala will no doubt play a 
leading role. The ballad, singing the might and prowess of 
Valia Aromer Chekaver of North Kerala, 1 is by far the most 
valuable of the historical romances of early days. Unique 
for the insight it gives into the society and culture of early 
Kerala, it is particularly remarkable for the light it throws 
on the institution of matriarchy, and the matrilineal form 
of descent in Kerala. 

While there is no doubt that society was organised on 
a matriarchal basis among the Nayars in the North Kerala 
the social organisation as disclosed in this song seems to 
have been different among the Tiyars and the Izhuver. An 
elaborate system of dowry seems to have prevailed among 
the latter, the bride being endowed upon marriage with her 
share of the family property or wealth including domestic 
utensils and cows. She was thenceforward a member of her 
husband’s household ; and she and her children for ever be¬ 
longed to it. Due provision was nevertheless made for her 
return to her parental home in the unforseen contingency of 
anything untoward happening in the course of her married 
life, ending in separation. This was provided for by a 
system of what amounted to guarantees of good faith 
announced on behalf of either partner at the marriage cere¬ 
monial, the compensation agreed upon having to be paid to 
the aggrieved partner by the one who is adjudged to be in 
the wrong. 

1. For a full translation of the song, by the present writer see Into 
Antiquary \Cl L-xi. 
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If this represented the form of social organisation 
which obtained in early days among the Tiyar of North 
Malabar, as seems to have been the case, great changes 
must have taken place in course of ages resulting in their 
adoption of the Marurnakkattayam law or the matrilineal 
form of descent, which now prevails among the community 
in the north of the district. What these changes were, 
and how they have operated in transforming Tiyar society, 
are matters for further investigation. The partrilineal cha¬ 
racter of Tiyar society, it is interesting to observe, has in the 
main continued unchanged among the Izhuver in South 
Malabar.. 


A point of interest is the community to which the 
Chekors belonged. “Chekon 57 —is an appellation derived 
from a Malayalam word, “Chckam 77 which means ‘‘service, 57 
“chiefly about the Rajah’s person 771 —a derivation largely 
accepted, and supported by internal evidence from the songs. 
Specifiic references in the Chekavar group of folk songs 
afford abundant evidence to conclude that the Chekors were 
Izhuver by caste. But all Izhuver were not necessarily 
designated cheJcor , though the name must, have since been 
generally used to denote * the members of the caste, as is 
clear from, its survival in the suffix “ Choen ” largely used 
with Tiyar names in Calicut, Cochin and Travancore. The 
expression, (I angam pitichale Chekdravu~ tl ang&m fighting 
alone makes a chekon” conveys, much the same sense as 
the expressions which follow, such as “ wearing the pulasyam 3 
makes a Nayar, or the sacred thread, a Nambudiri”, “o r 
the investment of the tali, makes a woman”. The intention 
obviously is, as “pulasyam” was the badge of one deserving 

1. Gundert. Malayalam-Engliah Dictionary. 

2. A silk band presented to soldiers by Natuvazhia, on demonstrating 

their prowess before them. The soldiers are expected to tie the 
band round the waist when they appear in public. It is an in¬ 
signia of their profioienoy in the art of warfare. 
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of the name of Nayar, or the sacred thread that of a Nam- 
budiri, so was engagement in an angam the badge of a 
chekon ,—-only ic was not an external symbol as other bad¬ 
ges were ; in short, the expression 1 means that to deserve 
the name chekon , one must have actually served as a com¬ 
batant at an angam , and a chekon is born as such, and not 
made. This is obvious from the words, 

Chskavanmarayi Janichehalpinne 
V alkkanayil ChSrallS Chekonmarku— 

‘‘When one is born a Chekon, 

“He earns his bread on the point of his sword”. 

Angam fighting was clearly therefore the function of those 
born as Chekon. 

The names Choen, Tiyar, Tandan, & Izhuver are now used 
in different parts of Kerala to denote the same community. 
Tandan is by origin clearly a Stbanam or rank conferred on 
the headman of the community, as Moopan or Mukystlian 
ranks are in parts of North Malabar. Tandan is probably 
derived from tandu , a palanquin, and denoted personages 
privileged to be conveyed in palanquins. 

ArSmer traces his forefathers to the land of “Izbam 11 
which is believed to be the old name for the island of 
Ceylon. His narrative of the migration is of special interest. 
This apparently is the corner stone of the theory of the 
migration of the Tiyar from Ceylon. The subject is too 
vast to be discussed here. A full investigation has yet to be 
made as to how far the theory is sound that the Tiyar 
originally belonged to tbe island of Ceylon, whence they 
migrated to the mainland of India in or about the 7th cen¬ 
tury A. D. 

Aromal Chekaver’s song has yet another interest, for 
the information it gives of the institution of Kalari and the 
martial practices which it fostered. It is the most important 
of the Kerala folk-songs in this respect. The community 
Chekor is mentioned as having been first established at 
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Kadathanad (in North Malabar) by the ruling prince of the 
jay. There they flourished both as angam fighters and as 
Kalari Asans, or preceptors in physical culture and martial 
practices, which are still fostered in parts of North Malabar, 
where the Kalari as an institution has shown remarkable 
survival in recent years. If any one fact emerges from a 
critical study of the folksongs, it is that the Kalari as an in¬ 
stitution has been always above caste. The youth of the 
locality, irrespective of caste, or creed, enjoyed the benefits of 
the physical training that the Kalari stood for. As Dr. 
Achutha Menon 1 has pointed out, the differences that have 
grown up between the two major communities of Malabar, 
the Nayar and the Tiyar, scarcely existed in Chekavar’s days, 
the best of social relations having subsisted between 
members of the two communities. 

The Angam, as the single combat which obtained in 
medieval Kerala is called, is another of the institutions 
best portrayed in Aromer’s song. Angam comes as the 
last resort in the settlement of a dispute, when every oilier 
means of effecting a settlement has been tried. The raison 
de* etre of ! the angam is clear from the words of the 
Naduvazi:— 

Padavettu tarn mil tudaftniy al<3 
Efiyajanannal nasichupskum 
Nallanga Chekavare tedikolin 
AngampitXchu jayikkunnSrku 
Avarkumet anneyummuppuvarka= 

“If you wage war, 

Many a man will die, 

Choose your own anga Chekavar, 

Who wins in the* combat, 

He rules as the elder”. 


1. Ballads of North Malabar, p 15 
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It was an institution recognised by the State, and the 
State had its privileges and responsibilities. The fixing of 
the date, selecting the site, erecting the platform or arena 
on which the combat was to be fought, were all State 
functions. 

As a medieval institution designed to settle disputes 
and avoid mass fighting, it has no parallel, That it served 
its purpose is undoubted, while its contribution to the 
culture of Kerala was far reaching. It fostered the art of 
single combat which found its champions and exponents in 
the ChSkOrs, who rendered yeomen service by founding 
Kalaries as family institutions. 

The Chekor were invested with almost baronial honours 
and prerogatives, and great were the ceremonials and pomp 
which attended the procession of the Chekor and his pro- 
tagonists to the spot consecrated for the combat. The 
death of either of the combatants being inevitable,each set¬ 
tled all bis worldly affairs betimes. An adventure attendant 
with such great personal risk was of course well renmner* 
ated. And the remuneration was on a liberal scale. The 
payments prescribed were in gold panams f and were to be 
paid in three lots —Vitfu Kizhi , or the share of the Chekor’s 
family, Ndttu Kizhi or the State’s share, and Anga Kizhi 
or the Chekor’s personal share. 

As an institution, the angam fell into deseutude be. 
tween the period of Aromel Chekavar and of Tachdi Odenan, 
until it was quite unheard of after the time of the latter, 
about the eighteenth century. 

The sequel to Aromer’s death at the moment of his 
victory affords a fitting illustration of what is known as 
Kudi paJca, the characteristic institution of tbe blood feud in 
medieval Kerala. The attitude of mind at the bottom of 
the institution of Kudi paka } was that straight dealing was 
of the essence of all disputes, no foul play or anything con¬ 
travening the principles of right conduct being tolerated by 
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the community or by the State. Any one who contrived 
the death or ruin of another, was subjected to an almost 
unending veudetta, which took different forms according to 
the wrong avenged. It was the essence of the vow that 
the vengeance should be continued until any male member 
survived in the hostile family group. 

Almost with his last breath, Aromer entrusts his blood¬ 
stained sash to his sister, Unniarcha, He presumes that her 
yet unborn child will be a son, and enjoins on her to narrate 
to him when he grows to be a man, all the incidents which 
led to his untimely end. A son is born to her. The boy in 
time becomes a youth. One fine morning enraged at the 
sight of his uncle’s blood-stained sash, he prevails on his 
mother to narrate to him the life history of his uncle. 
As the narrative ends, he rushes to his cousin and traitor 
Chandu, announcing himself at the latter’s Kalari and the 
object of his visit. He engages him in a single combat on 
the spot, and takes his life, thus avenging his uncle’s death. 

Such in brief are a few of the cultural aspects disclosed 
in a study of the folk-songs. These songs have long been 
neglected, and need further collecting and studying, if we 
are not to lose the rich heritage of the past, or the conti¬ 
nuity of the cultural history of South India. 
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SECTION X 
Fine Arts 

A THEORY OF INDIAN ART 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, FlNE A RTS SECTION 
Stella Kramrisch 

From year to year documents for the study of Indian 
art are becoming known in increasing numbers ; buildings, 
works of sculpture and painting and also relevant texts deal¬ 
ing with their methods and materials. Several are the ways 
by which we are made aware of monuments hitherto un¬ 
known. Excavations expose towns and;single buildings along 
with varied relics to the light of day and to scholarly 
scrutiny. The most ancient past is slowly becoming reveal¬ 
ed and the long stretches of time which extend to an anti¬ 
quity less remote are being filled with an increasing variety 
of monuments# The act of recognition, is not restricted to 
monuments and relics brought to light and seen for the 
first time It encompasses also monuments preserved above 
grouud and already familiar. Paintings, for instance, hitherto 
unnoticed have been spotted recently at BadarnT and clean¬ 
ing operations have revealed a series of painted panels of 
similar importance as the paintings at Ajanta and Bagh. 
Discoveries of branches of Indian art the survival of which 
is not favoured by the Indian climate have been made out¬ 
side the motherland ; carved ivories from Begram, Afghani¬ 
stan and printed Indian textiles preserved at Fostat, in 
Egypt supplement the masses of works in stone, brick, clay 
and even in wood recently added to the growing heritage of 
ancient Indian craftsmanship. A quickened perception how¬ 
ever discovers a wider range of new materials in the still 
living practice of the people of India ; traditional output, 
variously refracted in the many parts of the country is ac¬ 
cepted as a token of aboriginal validity ; many of its motifs 
have at the same time a most widely spread currency. 
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The texts hitherto edited and partly also translated are 
technical treatises transmitting current ^knowledge for 
the guidance of the practising craftsman ; frequent refer- 
ences to works of art in the general writings point to 
the reactions of the contemporaries. According to their 
respective level of: reference they are on the sensual or 
intellectual plane. Where precisely they are to be placed on 
either, has to be inferred. The implications of any such 
statement were generally understood and taken for granted 
by the contemporaries. The application on the other hand 
of the norms laid down for the craftsmen by craftsmen and 
priests rested upon a foundation of hereditary knowledge 
which it was not necessary to put into words. The un¬ 
expressed support and basis of the single references is absent 
in a mere quotation. 

What use can be made of all this material while yet it 
goes on accumulating ? 

It is cleaned from accidental and external accretions, it 
is classified and made accessible by display in galleries and 
publications. Classification entails a knowledge of related 
objects in and outside India. Connections are then elaborated 
and influenced. These may be restricted to the shape of the 
relics only or else they may extend to results and symptoms of 
other and varied spheres of activity, such as worded thought, 
migrations, stages of technical knowledge, represented for in¬ 
stance in different pre-historic conditions of living. The mo¬ 
numents and relics then are commented upon in the light 
thrown on them by the several other factors c£ civilisation. 
Different groups of approach, the strictly historical, the eth¬ 
nological, those of the religious and cultural history, yield 
each an access valid within the archaeological method. It leads 
through external evidence and works in two directions. The 
one proceeds towards the object as the unknown factor to be 
determined from data established in related domains or 
under similar conditions ; the other proceeds from the object 
and uses the reflected light gathered on its surface, for an 
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illumination of particular aspects of the religious ideas or 
social usages of which it is taken to be a product. Whatever 
direction the archaeological approach takes, it relies on ex¬ 
ternal evidence and does not make the artefact itself the 
abject ofinvestigation. From an archaeological point of view 
the being of the artefact matters not; the specimen is rele¬ 
vant, the work even need not be there at all if the circum¬ 
stantial evidence suffices. Assuming two carvings were found 
by the side of another, of the same stone, the one an image of 
a particular divinity and without an inscription, the other a 
pedestal without any image and with a full inscription in 
which are given the name and particular characteristic? of 
that divinity, the date of the dedication, and the name of the 
donor, etc., the latter fragment would yield the fuller in¬ 
formation to the average archaeologist. Or, two images 
from the same place of roughly the same date and identical 
as far as iconography goes are archaeologically of the same 
value. The artefact is described like any manufactured object; 
no account is taken of the art in it ; it need not be there. The 
value of the artefact to archaeology lies in the information 
which it supplies regarding technical knowledge, current 
beliefs, etc. The degree and method by which it is thus in¬ 
formed are not taken into account. 

Our approach may be called a theory of art in its 
literal Bence. The nearest equivalent of the word theory in 
its literal sense is contemplation. A work of art is altogether 
visible. There is nothing in it which cannot be seen. Only 
by seeing all that is in it, it becomes known. The kind 
of information which a theory of the work of art derives 
from it, i» equal to the degree and method by which the work 
is informe 3 by its contents. Contents and form are insepara¬ 
ble. The former are conveyed by the latter and can be under¬ 
stood only by its aspect. Form on the other hand is without 
significance if it is not brought forth from, and understood 
in its origins. The vision of the seer holds the origins of 
form. Vision and form are beheld in the visibility of the 
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artefact The visibility of the artefact shows by what 
contents and to which extent it is informed. It is the medium 
of communication and works from the eye to the mind of 
the man who contemplates it. Only by a split in visual cons¬ 
ciousness it is at all possible to single out contents from form 
and to divest form of its contents The consequences of the 
alternative of the split vary according to the level of cons¬ 
ciousness on which the}’ occur. That art should be didactic 
or serve purposes which cannot be conveyed by its form has 
been asked of it by unseeing and misled minds in the last 
century in Europe. Such works as resulted from this 
attitude had their immediate public to whom the tenden¬ 
cies illustrated appealed. Their actuality no longer being 
there, the empty shells compiled with a tendency and framed 
as pictures, have no place in the world of art. The inevitable 
reaction was a search of ‘pure form’ existing for its own sake 
and to be aesthetically appraised. It was discovered in 
Negro art for instance and voiced as ‘ significant 5 in Eng¬ 
lish art literature. Contents without form, form with¬ 
out contents or else the one in search of the other are 
visible symptoms of a disjointed mind. The search of 
pure form highly recommended as a symptom of recovery 
from painted literature and as a path of salvation is tan¬ 
tamount to an encouragement of logical thought which 
has nothing to think about but the clarity of its own logic. 
Against the hedonistic dwelling on pure form reaction in the 
literature on art has once more set in, now on a higher 
level ; the form of the artefact is divested from its style. 
Form in this sense would be the inner realisation me de 
visible outwardly and in a concrete medium. Style would 
be the blur in it, the residue left in the form, of the 
shortcomings of the maker. The slur of style is applied not 
only to. the individual artist, uprooted from a living tradition 
and groping in the dark to assert himself, and to prove 
by his style that he is there at all and that this matters. 
It is cast equally over the inevitable idiom in which anony¬ 
mous art traditions have laid down their utterance. Style as 
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an accident dependent upon time, place and people histori¬ 
cally and psychologically determined is segregated from 
form informed and precipitated as it were from the inner re¬ 
alisation and vision without the contaminating intervention 
of the seer and the contingencies of his work. Beheld fiom 
its metaphysical origins, the artefact is viewed as holding its 
theme in the shell or disguise of style. Meaning, thus com¬ 
prehended, would adequately be shown by a perennial form 
untouched by human agency. 

Form stressed to the inanity of 44 pure form” has no 
existence. Form is no ^entity; it is a relation in several di¬ 
mensions. One is effected on a level where points, lines, sur¬ 
face masses, light and shade and colour are intertwined. The 
other is active in a direction at a right angle;^from there 
every point and aspect of visibility is being informed. Form 
is a manifold relation concreted into stability. Altogether 
visible it is laid out. The product consists of lines, colours, 
etc., and these are contingent. Form itself is not absolute 
and style is its most exposed and friable part. 

Form and style of the artefact are the visible part of 
meaning ; they cannot be sundered and are differentiated 
only by degrees of contingency. Pure form empty of con¬ 
tents is meaningless. It may be used as a sophisticated decora¬ 
tion. The meaning then is in its use. 

The split consciousness from which result the dogmas 
of: contents irrespective of form, pure form without or 
irrespective of contents, form at one with contents but un¬ 
contaminated by style, is nowhere apparent in Indian art nor 
can it be reconstructed from Sastric texts. Id is a pro¬ 
duct of the modern West. “ Pure form, ” a refuge from 
the cumbersome attempt at painting literature, into the 
void of form, understood as a relation on one level only 
and significant of nothing but its balance and consistency, 
had its existence and justification in thp West. In India 
also, at the present, the 4 ‘ pure form ’’ theory meets a 
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44 Western 99 situation due to imported notious. The sun¬ 
dering on the other hand of style from form proceeds 
from an Eastern situation while it runs counter to it with 
Western means: The absolute is beyond form ; yet form 
as far as it is informed by a realisation of the absolute or an 
approach towards it within the special circumstances that 
condition its coming about, partakes of it. The latter are 
chastened out of their contingency into style. This makes 
the total of the physiognomy of the artefact. Style becomes 
apparent then only as something in addition to form when 
the work of art is not beheld as a physiognomy having its 
own intrinsic and inevitable cast. 

The public in whose midst the artefact was made had 
an easy relation towards it. They knew what they wanted 
when they had it made and how to use it when ic was 
ready. The public other than for whom it was made, has 
no direct nse for it and accepts or rejects it according to 
its preoccupations. From its midst the historian of styles 
arises. He accounts for variations of style by the changing 
preoccupations and idiosyncrasies of the public and of the 
makers of the works of art. The distinguishing traits of 
form occupy the entire field of his vision. They are des¬ 
cribed, classified and accounted for as modes of physical 
seeing. Excursions by the historians of style into sociology 
cal applications to the works of art are frequent. The sty¬ 
listic approach hemmed in by history, sociology and psycho¬ 
logy deals with the work of art from its contingent side 
only. Even there it moves within artificial limits. Endur¬ 
ing factors are not accounted for. That they persist is taken 
for granted or ignored. An escape from the pressure of 
social contacts and environment is provided by assigning a 
place to the uniqueness of artistic inspiration. 

This attitude towards art has its basis in Western indi¬ 
vidualism which distinguishes the genius from the stupidity 
of the masses. The genius has to struggle against their 
prepossessions and their dumbness to his message. He then 
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stresses his expression, enforces the uniqueness of his indi¬ 
viduality, exploits and exhibits it compelled as he is to 
devise a poster for his limitations and talents to make them 
known. In the end his individuality is accepted and over¬ 
ridden once more. The spectacle however which the accu¬ 
mulating works of art of ancient civilisations provide holds 
no such discord. The public and artisans were unanimous ; 
straggling against the current of things was no requisite of 
the artist who is to be considered as the executive of the 
visual needs of the people towards a concrete form of the 
objsct of their visions and realisations. The craftsman pro¬ 
vides the perfect instrument for the shaping of the vessels 
$ B d channels in which these are deposited and along which 
they circulate. 

The study of art developed during the last decades is a 
Western product at one with the Western type of art of the 
corresponding phases. Its standards are not applicable to 
Indian or any other traditional art. To give just one 
example. In the West the different branches of art^ 
writing, music 'and painting for instance are specified, 
and even in the visual arts the rules valid for pictorial 
form make clear its distinction from carving and its 
effect. This isolation and definition of the several branches 
of art is unknown in India. The most ancient and autho¬ 
ritative treatise on Indian painting for instance, the Vis$u« 
dharmottara has it that a person cannot understand the rules 
of painting unless he knows the rules of dancing. He 
cannot understand the rules of dancing unless he knows 
the rules of music. Technically too, sculpture and painting 
are one, to an extent to which in the West drawing and 
painting combine. In AjantS, BadamT and ElUra, the 
pointed scenes and figures are near to carved figures and 
form one whole, for the painting is modelled in colour and 
the carving is painted. Materials too, are not employed in 
separation. One and the same relief for instance in Paharpur 
is oarved in stone in its major extent and supplemented by 
terracotta. 
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This non separation of the various branches, techniques 
and materials of art is but an application to a more limited 
field, o£ a rule which is widely valid. As the forms of visual 
art, painting and sculpture, are not separated and as visual 
art is linked essentially with dance and music, so also is the 
entire field of art essentially linked with religion and philo¬ 
sophy in India. This doe3 not mean that all Indian art is 
religious in its subject matter. It signifies that these 
aspects are interconnected and have one origin. Works of 
painting, pronouncedly “secular’’ in subject, as the illustra¬ 
tions of Vasanta Yilasa or Rati Rahasya do not differ in 
form from the mode in which religious manuscripts of the 
same zone and age are illustrated. There is no distinction 
in their form between the two as there is no separation of 
religion and daily life, but one consistent mode of being, 
which is present in both* 

In what manner then can Indian art be studied? If 
artefacts are the unavoidable visible vessels and channels of 
contents which they carry and by which they are shaped it 
is incumbent to know the contents which originate the works 
and also the origin of the contents. The pivot of a theory 
of traditional art rests in its sources. From there it has also 
its resources. The vessels and channels as which we con¬ 
sider the arteiacts are becoming known nominally at least, 
in growing numbers, every year. They yield a net-work of 
connections, affiliations, analogies and the historian and 
collector of motifs seek for origins in one common prehis¬ 
toric base. With him the original forms and conceptions as 
found in pre-history constitute the stock around which the art 
traditions of the different countries are built up* A seeking 
for origins in pre-history belongs to a historical attitude 
which deals with motifs. To the wholeness however of the 
single artefact as which or in which these motifs are found, 
a secondary importance is given. The search for origins in 
pre-history, may amount to a quest for an original home 
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located oil earth, possibly near the north pole of the widely 
diffused motifs full of weaning in the art of widely separate 
places and times. 

This-approach considers the single motifs as ideograms. 
They are localized i. e. f clad and disguised in the manner in 
which according to various art traditions they are shaped as 
they appear on the artefacts. The purpose of this approach 
is to read the ideograms. This however is only a part of a 
theory of art. Their origins when not sought after histori¬ 
cally are beheld ontologically as the contents of a work 
of traditional art- The method by which they become visible, 
concrete and contingent constitutes the problem of form. 
Form has no independent existence. It is the form of some¬ 
thing. It is a method of becoming, a translation from (he 
origins to the wholeness of the work of art A theory of 
the work of art beholds in outward shape not the ideogram 
alone. Its identification is the business of the intellect which 
discerns the ideogram as sign of a completed result on the 
one band and as an antecedent on the other, in view of the 
single artefact on which it is located. The translation how¬ 
ever from the origins to thelwholeness of the artefact, to its 
entire and consistent visibility is the forir of the work of art. 
The sensualist and aesthetician, the scholar of styles react or 
else attempt to do justice to form as if it were an object and 
not a process. Form means to be seen in a manner analo¬ 
gous to reading a score of music. By reading it the music 
is evoked and produced. It has been rightly said in the 
Lmkavatara Sutra that the picture is not in the colours. It 
must not be overlooked however that without colours there 
is no pictu-e. Colour and all the other components of arti¬ 
culate visibility which the artefact proffers are the score 
through which is brought to life the theme by one who 
knows music. In the same way in which a traditional work 
of art presupposes a str ucture of society in consonance with 
its contents and related to its form, different from the split 
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consciousness of modern life, so also does the traditional 
work of art require to be contemplated in its wholeness so as 
to be comprehended ; the reader of ideograms and the person 
sensitive to optical, etc., values may think or feel to know it 
while he gets away with a text-book or a caress. • Various 
exercises of thought are possible on the basis of form as a 
result of composition, ?. e of putting together the factors or 
visibility. They require a more subtle sensibility if less 
textual knowledge, than is requisite for the reader of ideo¬ 
grams or symbols. Language does much thinking for us, not 
only in the case of a natural but also in that of artificial or 
technical language. Composition and symbol, the one word 
of Latin, the other of Greek origin, signify a putting or throw¬ 
ing together, according to an immanent and preconceived 
order. To understand a symbol only verbatim, as a name 
and not as a sign is as deficient as seeing a composition as 
lines, colours, etc., only. 

The artefact to yield its meaning is to be taken in 
in its own intrinsic form f svarupa\ It is the result of acti¬ 
vity on the side of the craftsman, not only physical or 
esthetic, for he knows what he does and does what heknows^ 
carrying out his work as an executive member of his people 
whose notions he shares in an intensified degree, able 
and trained to state them in terms of form. Elation and 
intensity are part of his competent activity. 

Form is a function of meaning and work; by a systematic 
contemplation of its achievement it leads us to its origins. 
Contemplation in India is an approach to any kind of reali¬ 
sation and knowledge. The object of art is the outcome of 
contemplation. A method to meet its object must partake of 
the nature of the object. The method of contemplation is 
that theory of art which sees artefacts in their origins and 
being. The origins, ontologically present, are seen from a 
historical point of view 7 as tfie enduring factors. We are not 
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0D [y referring to motifs i. e., to the completed act tmt 
to that process of their becoming in which they are shaped 
and fall into place. 

While we are ignorant of objects not yet known 
and which may be excavated or discovered, it will appear 
hazardous to attempt a theory of art when so little of it re.- 
latively can be seen as yet. Still, for all there is to become 
known by further excavations and a keener looking around 
on monuments exposed, the vast masses of works of perish¬ 
able material—preserved exceptionally only in sporadic frag¬ 
ments—remain lost. With objects not yet k nown and gaps 
unknowable, the discipline of contemplation distinguishes in 
the extant artefacts the enduring factors. They are elastic 
and capable of bearing. The carvings for instance of the 
railing of stupa II ^aneT, abound with a symbolism and, 
contrasting with the majority of contemporary reliefs, are 
almost free of narration. A corresponding attitude is 
shown in the carvings of the fountain stones of Gamba and of 
the bifurcated pillars at Dimapur, Assam, although these 
monuments belong to Central India of the second cpntury 
B. C., to the Western Himalaya in the twelfth century A.D. 
and to Assam of the Cachari kings. The connecting strata 
of works in wood are lost A particular tradition however is 
seen to endure in these monuments which are incidentally 
known. Other series of connected kind and motif also show 
the constitutional traits which belong to their origins. To 
some of the ‘historical phases’ elements of nomadism also 
contribute their share while at the same time persistent aud 
almost changeless fae.ors are integrated in just these hisfco- 
rical.pha&es. 

tt is not a question of comparisons which can be drawn 
fit random-' Constitutional coherence and not isolated’ and 
superficial similarities compel (o view a whole. Imitation 
of externals and copy on the side of the artist are transient 
symptoms* Hot in the accidents of appearance but in the 
manner of working cognate traditions are shown. They rely 
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bh a reserve, which is their own. It is possible to copy 
the results which are achieved and coroe forth from this 
reserve. But it is impossible for the cop} 7 ist to do as they 
do, to draw from a reserve which is not his. The physio- 
gnomy of any tradition is as consistently worked up from 
within as is the form of any single work. It is handed over 
from work to work. This constitutional coherence refers to 
the process itself which is active in the physiognomy of the 
various traditions. Alike to form in the single artefact it is a 
dynamic relation. The realisation of origins from where the 
play is set into motion, so that physiognomies are cast con¬ 
sistently and ever afresh is the task of a theory of art be¬ 
ginning with a discipline of contemplation from artefact to 
artefact, beheld each in its own intrinsic form (svarflpa) 



SECTION Xlaj, 

KERALA ART AND CULTURE. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

A. Gopala Menon, m. a., b. Com. (London), 

Director of Public Instruction 
Tbavancore, 

Introductory, 

We have in Kerala the tradition o£ a golden age which 
reigned under Mahabali, who, according to Hindu tradition, 
was dispossessed of his empire and worldly wealth by Maha 
yisp and driven into the nether world. This ideal epoch has 
been characterised as one in which truth prevailed in 
thought, word and deed; ir\ which weights and measures were 
genuine and people lived a life of righteousness, content¬ 
ment and happiness without jealousy or hatred. Mahabali 
was permitted to revisit his ancient domains on one day in 
the year, the Sravaija day in the month of Sravana which 
is also reputed to be the date on which a new Kollam or 
Malabar Era was inaugurated in 825 A. D. This reckoning 
started at Quilon and is now followed in all parts of Malabar ^ 
and it was prevalent in parts of Tinnevelly also. Tint 
Oyam is a characteristic national festival. Wher the land 
has yielded its crops, and a plentiful monsoon has dowered 
the earth with fertility and charm, and a cool and bracing 
atmosphere of long days and moonlit nights ushers in the 
Ooam Season, Mahabali is supposedvto .see his people living 
as of old under the aegis of peace and plenty. The 
Women of Malabar.-have their allotted part in .the “carrying 
out of winter” and the invocation of the Goddess of Spring 
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tbe harbinger of productivity and plenty. In the Tiruv&tira 
season, in which we have met here today, Malayali women' 
folk are supposed to lament the annihilation of the God of 
Love by Siva, at the moment of the inception of the God’s 
love for the World Mother, Parvati. There is no killing 
and eating of fatted animals, as was practised b}* primitive 
peoples in other parts of the world, to inaugurate the 
season of productivity, bat the sowing and germination of 
cereals and com (gardens of Adonis), the panspermia or the 
pot of allseeds, and the bringing in of new flowers are 
factors common to those ancient rituals and the rites of the 
Tiruvatira season. Fasting and feasting, lamentations and 
dances are equally appropriate to the exorcising of Winter 
and the invocation of Spring ; and they form parts of such 
festivals all over the world. The totem trees developed into 
the KarnS) the wooded shrines of the household and the 
village ; the spirits of the dead represented by small trian¬ 
gular tomb-stones or citrakutams were embellished by 
sculptured representations of Nagas or serpents which were 
%e natural denizens of such shrines. The lords of the 
forest were the Sastas who were propitiated, in later days, 
for the defence of the land frontier against the incursion of 
foreigners into the country. The coastal region of sandy 
waste and extensive plains was placed under the watch 
and ward of the Kali , whose temples are much more numer¬ 
ous and more widely scattered than those of any other God 
or Goddess in this land. This deity assumed, like Athena 
many forms and became invested with diverse functions. 
Above all, she presided over the Kalaris or the gymnasia 
which Were characteristic of the social organisation of Kerala 
till the 18th century. 

We have liere the key to the Art and tiuiture of* Kerala, 
their antiquity as well as their mutations, (heir simplicity 
and their short-comings. Wherein and what truth the 
Para§urama legend and the account of social and political 
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orpins contained in the Keralolpatti and KeralamoShcit- 
wjam, convey has been hotly discussed in the columns of the 
Indian Antiquary and other learned periodicals, bo also 
with the legend of: St. Thomas, the dates of the Perumala 
and a host of other historical points. But such attempts have 
be&n few and far between, in regard to the interpretation of 
the obvious facts of social Life and everyday beliefs, such as 
we have indicated above* How far the antiquities, the 
cromlechs, stone-cis'.s, kistaveiis and dolmens, unearthed by 
Mr. Poduval in different parts of Travancore, point to a 
primitive civilisation, anterior to the Sanghcim Age, it is still 
impossible to say. Whether the Pulayas (CherUmars;, the 
Hairs or some earlier Kolarian or Negroid communities were 
the earliest of the peoples who inhabited this land is still in 
doubt. Some broad facts of social and political history 
have been discovered by the study of th e-Sangham literature 
from which a high stage of civilisation appears fo have been 
reached in Kerala in a few centuries before and after the 
birth of Christ. The prominent workers in this field count 
some distinguished Travancoreans like Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer, 
Pandit Desikavinayakam Pillai and Mr. K, N. Sivaraja Pillai, 
while Kanakaaabhai Pillai and V. Kaghava Aiyangar loom 
large across the Ghats. Tamil literature has again helped 
as to visualise the religious influences—Mlmamsaka, Buddhi¬ 
stic, Jain, Saivite and Vai3jaavaite—which spread over the 
land in successive waves from very early times down to the 
12th century A. D. The survival of many communities which 
claim foreign origins and affinities, like the Jews, the 
Syrian Christians, the Izhavas, the Muslims, the Nadars? 
the Parayas and a host of others, too numerous to mention, 
is a positive fact; but the part they have played in the for¬ 
mation of a common Kerala culture, the influence they have 
exerted and the contributions they have made, are much 
too obscure and have not been adequately evaluated. Out¬ 
side the Archaeological* Department, some at*- thropological 
investigation has been possible only in connection with the 
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decennial censuses, Dewan Bahadur L. K. Anantakrishua 
Aiyar of Cochin has done much research in this field; 
and his son, Mr, L. A. Krishna Aiyar, a member of the 
Forest Service in Travancore, has published some mono¬ 
graphs on our hill-tribes. Apart from a few articles con- 
tributed by a few scholars to learned periodicals in 
Malayalam and in English, which are now almost inaccessible 
and the accounts of social and political life which are found 
scattered in the writings of early travellers, who visited 
Malabar from the first to the third century A. D., and from 
the 13th to the 16th centuries, researches into the cultural 
antiquities of Kerala have baen undertaken on a large scale 
only by two or three eminent scholars—Logan in Malabar, 
P. Sankunni Menon in Travancore and his son K. P. Padma- 
nabha Menon in Cochin. M. R. Ry. M. Rajarajavarma 
Avl., m. a., b. n., and Dr. L» A. Ravi Yarma have made 
special contributions to some aspects of the study. It is, 
however, to be regretted that neither the accounts of early 
travellers nor the independent studies conducted by Logan, 
Sankunny Menon and others have been widely made known to 
the Malayalis. For the student also, they have become rarefies 
which cannot be had either for love or for money. Christian 
antiquities have evoked much greater interest and have 
been assiduously sought after from the days of the Portu¬ 
guese down to our own times, by scholars like Rev. Hosteu, 
Rev. Schurhammer, Mr. T. K. Joseph, Mr. K. N. Daniel 
and Prof. P. J. Thomas, among others. It is gratifying to 
us of the Educational Department in Travancore that 
among the band of workers who have contributed to a 
proper appraisal of Malabar tradition in the dark ages from 
the 4th to the 14th centuries, we find the names of Messrs, 
A. Krishna Pisharoti, R. Narayana Panickar and M. R. 
Balakrishna Yarier, who have made substantial contribu¬ 
tions in the form of books and periodical literature on the 
subject in Malayalam. Here is a vast field for assiduous 
research to be undertaken by students of history and 
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languages working in collaboration, such as are now 
attached to Mr. Krishnan Tampi and me, assisted by a 
band of local enthusiasts who could investigate and write 
up the accounts of leading families, institutions and social 
customs for correlation find comparison. The creation of 
a central agency which can provide the material and the 
resources, as well as the atmosphere of pure research 
for such work to be organised has been a long-felt want. 

Main aspects o> Kerala Culture 

The myth that Kerala was at any time isolated from 
the rest of India and that its culture, language and art had 
a hothouse growth, or an indigenous development, has been 
exploded in recent jiyearB. Whatever may be the origin of 
the Nainputiris and of Sanskritic influences in Kerala, they 
have only been super-imposed on a Dravidian foundation. 
Thus much the Sangham literature has demonstrated beyond 
doubt. Only the peaceful penetration of Aryan influences, 
through a long period of time, in close association with 
Religion and the practical arts of Medicine, Astronomy &e., 
can account for the gradual, but complete, transformation 
of habits and customs no less than language and literature, 
which made the culture of Kerala distinct, from both the 
Tamilian and the Sanskritic cultures of a later day. That 
Tamil should have given place to Manipravctlam? the melli¬ 
fluous combination of Sanskrit and Malayalam, and that 
Malayalam should wean itself from both Tamil and Sanskrit 
and grow into the sturdy language that it is.today, is one 
of the significant facts of first magnitude in the culture of 
Kerala. During a considerably long period of time, proba¬ 
bly from the 7 th to the 17 th century, Sanskrit literature 
itself received considerable and conspicuous contribution 
from scholars of Kerala* This is evidenced by the publica¬ 
tions of the Curator’s Department in Travancore, as well as 
by the manuscripts of important works that have gone 
abroad from Kerala during the last hundred years and are 
occasionally seeing the light of dav. 
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it is no longer held to be true that the Hamputiris repre¬ 
sented the only source of Aryan influence in Kerala. Bands 
of mendicants from all parts of India came into the land from 
time to time. Poets and scholars, religious teachers and 
preachers, communities of traders and migratory hordes of 
all kinds, civil and military, entered the country from 
Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly, through the passes in 
the Mountains, which were the highways of traffic from 
very early times. There was thus for many centuries much 
intimate contact and intercourse between the lands on 
either side of the Ghats. What happened within the country- 
can, however, only be surmised. It is possible that society 
was in a state of flux during the dark ages of the 7th to 
the 14th centuries A.D. and a steadying influence was suppli¬ 
ed by the Brahmin hierarchy which had formed itself at some 
stage during that period. The process was one oE assimila¬ 
tion and organised social exploitation. The Kalaris formed 
the secular schools, the gymnasia which trained the youth 
in the feats of war. The people of the land, who belonged 
to the Taravads , or fixed territorial units, were bound to 
the profession of arms. But the Kalaris themselves were 
not confined to the Hair inhabitants. The Numpuiiris, and 
in later days the Izhavas, the Muslims and the Syrian 
Christians established their own Kalaris ; and the ballads 
of the time point to the existence of much social intercourse 
between them amounting almost to a brotherhood in arms. 
To this period may also be traced the growth of from three 
to four hundred chiefships which had their own militia of 
Hairs and mercenaries of other communities to maintain 
their authority in times of danger. Like the Spartans of 
old, the fighting men had little time to spare for the gentler 
arts. Trade and industry passed into other hands, and the 
settlers from strange lands prospered side by side with the 
natives. Military training and pursuits did not make the 
people dull or brutish, because the art of war in medieval 
times was in Kerala regulated by customs and rules which 
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avoided needless slaughter, rapine or pillage of any kind. 
The institution of the chaiigattam and chairfr alone rendered 
some promiscuous slaughter a matter of duty and obligation. 

It is the pride of Kerala that the management of the 
household and the periodic rites of religion and social cere¬ 
monials were mostly looked after by the women of the Tara - 
vad who, at least in their sense of family dignity or the pre¬ 
judices of rank and station, as well as a strict sense of dis¬ 
cipline, surpassed even their sturdier brothers. As was aptly 
observed by Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai on a 
memorable occasion, they were ‘the custodians of the culture 
of our race, intent on conserving our ancient and undying 
ideals’. The strong devotion of the whole community to 
religion, and the attachment to established religious prac¬ 
tices such as the observances of fasts and festivals, the high 
regard for the duty each family owed to the local deities 
and an awe of the unknown, constituted a power superven- 
ing everything. They had little learning and less philosophy; 
but they believed in the efficacy of customary rites and cere¬ 
monies, the pattus for Sasta and Kali, the offerings to Gods 
far and near, and the respect due to religious preceptors, 
mendicants and shrines. 

The life of mediaeval Kerala centred round the ampalam 
and the kdvu, and Brahmins came to be revered in propor¬ 
tion as they secured ascendancy over these places of worship, 
Aryan as well as Dravidian. The Nair was a fighter more 
by necessity than by temperament. Retribution was known 
only in the form of l Kudipakd > or family feuds. The aver- 
aga Malayali was obsessed to a certain extent by a fear of 
the unknown. Magic and witchcraft had great vogue in 
those times, and the Namputiri and other castes, which 
could ensure him against the dread of witchcraft, the 
Yahsis and Chattans , hoodoos and taboos, apparitions of 
boasts that gore and kill, and oi ‘beauties,’ that entice man 
to destruction, received his greatest veneration and absolute 
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obeisance. One is inclined to think that the idea of distance- 
pollution, which obtained here until the world-famous 
Temple Entry Proclamation, was in origin due to the fear of 
the evil eye and witchcraft. It was not so very long a^o 
(1696-97) that a King of Travancore had to publish an 
edict against the practice of pulappedi and mannappedi in 
south Travancore. A recent case in the Madras High Court 
was concerned with the practice of humans assuming the 
shape of beasts to attack and destroy their enemies. The 
spiritual dominion which all religions that could satisfy the 
Malayali in this regard gradually acquired in this country, 
from time to time, left deep-rooted superstitions which even 
today form the bed-rock of Kerala culture. I wish to draw 
your attention in this connection to the learned paper which 
Mr. M. R. Balakrishna Varier, m. a , is reading on the sub¬ 
ject at the Ethnology and Folklore Section. 

The priestly class had its own organisations which 
grew around their own shrines, developed a common cul¬ 
ture and gradually intertwined itself with the life and insti¬ 
tutions of each locality, by consorting with the women of 
Nair Taravads . Its members were freely admitted to the 
innermost counsels of the military class, and they became 
not only its preceptors but also its masters. They claimed 
great power and efficacy as exorcists. Some famous 
among them like *l£alloori and ‘Kattumatam 7 acquired great 
reputation as lords over the spirits of darkness, while others 
are associated with the special favour of Kali, Ganapati and 
Subrahmanya. Somelikethe‘ Pamp^mmekkattuNamputiris , 
and ‘Mannarsala Nampiatiris’ have even the serpents under 
their control, as we can well verify even today. The Naga 
temple at Nagercoil, once a Jaina shrine, passed under the 
priesthood of the Pampummekkattu Namputiris, and the 
removal of serpent groves from inconvenient sites is still done 
only under their auspices. The temples were the centres of 
learning and the stronghold of the Brahmin community. 
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They developed SaAlcetams or sanctuaries. They were 
ndowed with properties which were irrevocable gifts, and 
lathe process, conferred what were known as rights of 
Jmmam on the priests, who were associated with them. The 
rotectorship of the ‘ Sanketam’ became a coveted prize 
long the numerous Chiefs, not only for its association 
with the temples, but also for the prestige it conferred in 
ler States within whose jurisdiction they were generally 
situated The Kamputiris who could confer such honours 
became the confidantes of Kings. But they sowed at the 
same time the seed for much future trouble, as the involu¬ 
tions of later Kerala history reveal. 

For a very long time there was little distinction of 
caste, although many communities lived side by side and 
enjoyed different social privileges. These privileges were 
not the exclusive rights of any class, for we find, from the 
Jewish and Christian grants, that high social rank could be 
earned by royal gift. The Kings had always enjoyed the 
power of conferring social dignities. Services to the king, 
companionship with him and marriage in his family, resulted 
in a superior social status enjoyed by certain priestly 
families. Through such marriages arose the distinction of 
sub-castes among the chiefs and the Nairs within the coun¬ 
try. In the course of contacts with other parts of South 
India where caste divisions were solidifying, more castes and 
a regular caste system developed here on the basis of service 
to the Brahmin l Illams ,’ the chief’s household, the temple 
and such like. As each creed decayed and its votaries, parti¬ 
cularly the educated priests, returned to the Hindu fold, 
their status in society was determined by the occupations 
assigned to them. The Pisharotis, Kurukkajs and others 
survive to-day to illustrate this fact. This occupational 
division did not, however, apply to non-Hindus, so that, 
neither the profession of arms nor the pursuit of trade and 
industry could confer the privileges of a Ksatriya or Vaisya 
on Ihe Christian or the Muslim, although among Hindus 
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military occupation might have raised many powerful non- 
Aryan Hindu families to the higher castes, and reduced 
Brahmin families to a lower social rank. While the immi. 
grants from other parts of India received a social status 
according to occupation and strength, foreign communities 
stood outside the social system. They had no proselytising 
mission at the time and had little cultural contact with the 
rest o£ the people. Kerala culture was, therefore, Hindu 
and Aryan superimposed on a permanent Dravidian founda- 
tion, as evidence of which latter stands the Marumakkat - 
tdyam or matriarchal system of inheritance. It was per. 
petuated by the convenience it afforded to the system of 
‘connubium 7 and ‘consortium 7 which the priestly class 
practised, and the high regard for family unity and status 
which the Taravads fostered. The institution had, however, 
repercussions on the patriarchal system of the Namputiris 
themselves, and influenced even the immigrant communities 
to modify their customs in regard to inheritance. 

The pervading influence of one solid priestly class 
strongly entrenched behind the power of Princes and the 
Military classes in the community gave Kerala society and 
culture its peculiarities. As obtained nowhere else among 
the Hindus, the priests and their flocks were closely and inti¬ 
mately associated in Kerala. Ail lands belonged to them 
or the temples they managed ; and in the days of a landed 
aristocracy, they exercised great control over the life and 
actions, the outlook and aspirations of individuals, as well as 
the structure and organisation of society. They thus allotted 
to each class and community its place in the social scale, and 
did it so perfectly that there is probably no Hindu society, 
outside Kerala, in which a hundred castes and sub-castes are 
so closely knit into a well-ordered social system. It is 
significant in this arrangement to observe that the Kurukkah 
who were in ordinary charge of Kali and Sdsta temples, 
the Chitiyans and Elaycitus who guide the Nayars in the 
performance of funeral obsequies, and even the Ezhuttaccans 
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or Kafupattans who form the race of village schoolmasters 
have a distinct affinity to similar classes of the Tamil land. 
The Naraputiris set the ideals and regulated the rituals and 
propounded the,philosophy which dominated the individual 
and society. As new communities like weavers and carpen¬ 
ters, blacksmiths and silversmiths, fisherfolk and leather- 
workers, came in and settled down, they too accepted the 
distance or degree of approach allotted to them, without 
demur. 

It was the work of this great; community that refined 
the diverse elements, literary, religious, philosophical, politi¬ 
cal and practical, which affected the lives of the people and 
harmonised them into a unified whole. In its hands the 
Dravidian Gods received their due share of importance, their 
affiliation with the other prominent deities of Hindusm. Its 
members pursued the study of Sanskrit as well as of Tamil 
literature, and it is due to their fine taste and critical mind 
that only the very best of contemporary works gained 
currency in this land They fostered education and develop¬ 
ed Sanskrit and Malayalam literatures, giving the latter new 
forms and new content, more in keeping with the practical 
aspects of religion which the masses appreciated. Philoso¬ 
phy and the sciences received equal attention, as evidenced 
by the great works which they have left behind and the nu. 
merous commentaries and manuscripts of original works 
which are still extant. All systems of philosophy flourished: 
and Kerala’s special contribution to world-philosophy is re¬ 
presented by Sankara. But till at least the time of the great 
Tunchattu Ezhuttaccan such philosophy and religious specu¬ 
lation among the masses were confined mostly to Tamil. 
Remarkable progress was made in Jyoiisa and Ayurveda ,, 
and Veterinary science, particularly the treatment of cows and 
elephants, reached a high level. Quiion and Chenganntir 
were pre-eminent in the south for fche development of such 
sciences. The ability of the physicians ana astrologers of 
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Quilon has been extolled by all the travellers of the i3th 
century. The prestige of the healing art in Kerala is p er 
petuated by the A§tavaidyans > and that of prainamfirga and 
jiotisa, by the Pazhur Kandyans. This latter aspect, in 
which Kerala takes a front rank, will be dealt with here b 
Mr. K. Sundaram Aiyar M. A., L. T., who is a member d 
our Education Service; and I invite your special attention 
to his learned paper. 


Like the Athenians, the Brahmins formed an aristocracy 
of learning and culture, supported by a population of 
workers who were designed to cater to their comforts. They 
had the joy of life, being practically immune from the 
dangers of war and witchcraft; honoured and respected in 
every court they were diplomats and enjoyed unique oppor¬ 
tunities to observe life. No wonder that they developed a 
high sense of humour, which is now-a-days unfortunately 
quoted to raise a laugh against them. Each Court had 
its band of scholars or Sad as for the entertainment and ins¬ 
truction of the chiefs. The pervasive influence of the priestly 
class, huWever, maintained the ideal of unity and handed 
down the pan-Kerala concept which inspired the glorious 
achievements of the Zamorins in the North and the Kulase- 
khara Perumals in the South. The courts of the chiefs, of 
which there were many, became the resort of scholars, poets 
and musicians, and in different epochs they rose to much 
fame. It was under the patronage of the chiefs, and very 
often with their active participation, that the Drama arose 
in Kerala. Originally conceived for religious instruction 
as well as social enjoyment, Pafakam and Choky dr Rffliu 
developed a high educational value. The Utsavams with 
their attendant processions, feasts and spectacular cere¬ 
monial embellished by Buddhist influence, offered a grand 
opportunity for the learned people to meet. Pan-Kerala 
festivals like the “Astami ,> at Vaikam, “Sivaratri” at 
Alwaye, ‘Bharani” at Oranganore, “Puram” at Arattupuzha 
and Trichur, and the u Murajapam ” festival at Trivandrum 
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ag we j] as "the MamanUm" of Tirunavai were such oppor- 
tnmtfes to create and foster a national life, beyond the bounds 
of petty, chief ships. 

What little we know of the condition of life and society, 

and the enormous activity, cultural, political and religious 

which happened before the 18th century has to be gleaned 
from the publication of. manuscripts and the critical study 
of published works by State and private agencies. Fortu¬ 
nately, they have important centres in different parts of 
Kerala, and in recent times, their co-operation has been se¬ 
cured to a certain extent by the Kerala Sshitya Parisad, 
which has already met twice at Trivandrum. A lead was 
given to such efforts and the critical study of old. works 
for the elucidation of the history and culture of the country 
hy Sahityapanchanana P. K. Narayana Pillai Avergal and 
Mahakavi Rao Sahib Ullur S. Parameswara Aiyar Avergal. 
Modern scholars imbued with a zest for critical study 
abound, but the material for them to work upon is still in¬ 
adequate. An institution like the Travancore University, 
inaugurated recently by His Gracious Highness the Maha¬ 
raja, with the promotion of Kerala Art and Culture as one 
of its primary aims, has to play a leading role in filling up 
these gaps and interpreting Kerala to the outside world. 
Manuscripts of books on various subjects are still available 
in the lofts and cellars of many old families, and our Cura¬ 
tor, Mr. Samhasiva Sastri, has worked out a plan to secure 
public co-operation in facilitating their discovery and safe 
preservation. But the collection and publication of Mala- 
yalam manuscripts will be of little use to the outside world, 
unless their contents are examined and discussed by compe,. 
tent, scholars working with a view to co-ordinatmg available 
information and correlating them with contemporary condi¬ 
tions and movements outside* On this point, it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that very little has been done hitherto for the compara¬ 
tive study of Kerala culture, as between different epochs and 
centres within the country, or bV its relation to' the general 
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background of Dravidian and Indian culture. It may be 
possible rrr due course for the Travancore University to issue 
a series of Translations of Malayalam works of general 
interest ; but it would be equally necessary for the other 
Universities in India to create a general interest in the 
literature and culture of their own centres. Many antholo¬ 
gies of foreign literatures come to us ; but approved selec¬ 
tions from the leading literatures of India have yet to be 
published, in a general!}' understandable form, by the Uni* 
versi ties concerned. Such a series is certainly desirable to 
promote interchange of ideas and the proper appreciation of 
the different cultures in which each has flourished. It is the 
only way to foster the sense of national fellowship. 

Kerala Art. 

In a Land of rituals ( Karmabhumi ) like/ Kerala, it is 
not surprising that the development of Art has been con¬ 
siderable and of varied kinds. Ritual makes the bridge 
between real life and Art. Poetry and Music appear to have 
flourished from Sangham Age down to our own days. The 
Malayalis are lovers of Music, and they can claim to have 
contributed something unique in this field as well. There 
are probably very few parts of India where the old Dravidian 
as well as the Aryan metres have been so very fully worked 
up. We have songs for every occasion of life and every 
variety of play and religious observance. The Panas ; Unnab 
pdtjus , Onapattus, Tiruvatira pdttus , Pullanpattus and 
Vallapattus, Sastdmp&ffus, Kalydtiapdtfus and Brahmctni* 
pdttus, to mention only a few, have an aptness and technique 
special to each. Some samples of these, Mr. C, I. Gopala 
Piilai, m, a., Lecturer in the Arts College, has promised to 
give us. There is no doubt that in this field also, there has 
been considerable mixture and interchange, It is distinctively 
clear in a later age that the contact with the Carnatic, Telugu 
and Marathi forms supplied the model and the inspira¬ 
tion for the great musicians and composers of our own 
country, in the days of the great Kulers of Travancore in 
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Pulses . 

Next come the pulses (shimbi dhanyam). There are 
fifteen varieties of it described in our Sastras. The commonly 
used pulses as dietery articles are green gram phaseolus ra- 
diafcus (mudga) black gram, phaseolus mungo (masha) bengal 
gram cicer arietinum (Adaki). These are generally supposed 
to be good to increase strength (Balyam) increase weight and 
fat of the body (Brimhanam and medasyam). For every 
vegetarian these pulses play a prominent part. These 
contain in a large quantity vitamin A, Bl and B2. 


Trinadanya . 

In the last class come the Kshudra danyam or Trina 
danyam. Under this group grains like ragi, kambu etc. are 
mentioned. There are eleven varieties of these. They are 
used mainly by the poorer class of people and ordinarily they 
are not considered as good as Shali, Shashtika or Godhuma. 

Methods of expression in Ayurveda . 

In describing the properties of dietetic articles simple 
method of expression are used. It is divided first into two 
classes heavy diets, (Guruaharam) and light diet (laghu). 
The former would contain more of solid and liquid matter 
(Parthiva and Apyamsa) and consequently these food stuffs 
will have greater power to build the tissues. The laghu 
dravyas are generally composed of gasseous and radian^ 
states of matter (Vayu and Tejas) and so the material will 
have greater power to lessen the build and make the person 
weaker. So the selection of food stuffs become easy. If a 
person wants to grow fatter and stronger he has only to 
take greater amounts of Parthiva articles and if reducing the 
body is required he has to take more Thejasa and Vayavya 
articles. 
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Seasonal variations 

The Ayurvedic people recognise that a person’s strength 
varies according to the seasons. In cold weather his strength 
is great in hot weather his strength is very low and in other 
seasons moderate. On account of this seasonal variation the 
food also is selected to suit the condition and one kind of food 
is not advocated all through the year. In cold weather the 
following diet is recommended Wheat, black gram, milk 
and its derivities- In hot weather as the persons strength 
becomes less the food that is rocomiuended should be more 
nutritious, easy to digest containing more liquids and sweets. 

The classification of articles of diet does not stop with 
the staple food alone, (dhanya rarga) but also done under 
Shaka Varga (group of pot herbs and vegetables). There are 
six varieties of Shakas: Patram, (leaf) pushpam (flower) 
Phalatn (fruit)Nalam (stalk) and Kandam (Bulbous root) Sam 
swedayam (mushrooms). Innumerable varieties of these are 
described and the selection mainly depends upon the season 
and availability. 

Meat group—Mamsa Varga . 

So far about the classification of vegatarian group of 
foods. The meat diet is divided into two broad groups. 
Jangala, (obtained from dry places) and anupa (obtained from 
marshy and watery places). The first group is again divided 
into five varieties. The properties of the first group of food 
mainly is balyam, brimhanam, vrishyam (aphorodisiac) 
whereas the second group builds the tissues to a grater ex¬ 
tent. In the Jangala group all the animals like deer, goat } 
birds etc. are included and in the anupa group fish, tortise 
and others are included. As any text book would give the 
individual merits of various kinds of meat they are not given 
here. 

Prepared diet — Kriiannavarga . 

In the Ayurvedic texts not merely these fopds are 
men tioned but a large grou of foods which come under 
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what are known as prepared diet (Kritanna Varga) 
also is included. It is recognised that food materials 
change their characters to some extent or to a 
great extent as the case may be during preparation. 
This consists both of vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
preparations. As the preparations will vary according 
to the tastes it is not possible to group them. Yet more than 
seventy-five varieties of prepared foods are described. These 
prepared foods generally come into use in diseases more 
than as general articles of food. In these preparations both 
solid and liquid preparations are included along light and 
heavy ones. The therapeutic action is generally enhanced 
by adding certain drugs also in these preparation. 

Diet during pregnancy. 

The recognition of diet is so great in Avurvedic medi¬ 
cine, diet from month to month is described during pre¬ 
gnancy and after child birth. Now-a-days public health 
centres devote so much attention on these points. During 
pregnaucy Shali and Shashtikam are prefered and plenty of 
milk and its derivitives. In the same way during the post 
natal and lactation period Yava and Godhuma are prefered. 

Diet for children . 

In the diet for children human milk is recommended. 
In the absence of it, either goat’s or cow’s milk is to be given 
As the child should grow, more of light and easily digestable 
things full of madhura rasara (sweet taste) should be given. 

Influence of food on mind . 

Perhaps what would be considered as the most import¬ 
ant contribution of Ayurvedic medicine on dietetics is its 
recognition of the influence of food cn mind, an important 
point ignored by modern research workers. To recommend 
a particular food merely on accouut of its nutritive value to 
any class of man is wrong and positively harmful* The 
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avocations of people also should be taken into consideration 
and also their temperaments. Generally people are divided 
into three groups, Satvaikas, Rajasjfeas and Tamasikas accor¬ 
ding to their temperament. It may roughly be classified as 
intellectual class, martial class and labouring class. As the 
temperament and avocation of people differ naturally the 
food stuffs also should differ. The modern research work¬ 
ers have agreed that the food required for a labourer in the 
caloric value differs from that of a soldier and both differ 
from that of a financier, or an administrator. This differ¬ 
ence in calori is merely physical and let it be hoped ere long 
they will recognise this principle of influence of mind also. 

Six tastes in foods are recognised. They are madhura 
(sweet) amla (sour) lavana (Saltish) katu (Pungent) thikta ? 
(bitter) and kashaya (astringent). These rasas or tastes are 
capable of influencing the bodily doshas vata, pitta and 
Kapha- So also they are capable of influencing the mind. 
Even the Eood which is dear to each of them is of three 
kinds. 

“Foods that promote length of life, vitality, strength, health 
happiness and cheerfulness and those that are sweet, soft, 
nurishing and agreeable are the favourites of “Satvika”. 

‘‘Foods that are bitter, sour, salted, over hot, pungent, dry 
and burning and those that produce pain, grief and disease 
are liked by the Rajasika,” 

“And that which is not freshly cooked, which is tasteless, 
-putrid and stale, which is of the leavings and is unclean is 
the food dear to Tamasa person.” The foregoing quotations 
from Bhagavadgita amply justify the statement that indis¬ 
criminate propaganda to one particular kind of food is wrong 
and useless. 
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Eow it could be popularised . 

To explain the value of food in terms of modern scienti- 
f5c terminology of caloric values and chemical or bio-chemical 
content will not serve the purpose of popularising it, as the 
majority of people in India will not understand it. There¬ 
fore, the information given in nutrition should be non-techni- 
cal so that the lay man may understand. As mentioned in 
the previous pages, the classification should be according to 
the rasas in the first instance, then according to their acti¬ 
vities. The economic condition of the people in India is so 
poor that if the diet reform is to be successful much careful 
propaganda should be done. There is no use condemning a 
particular diet because the laboratory analysis of food stuff 
is not encouraging. The molicular combination (Vichitra 
prathyayarabda) of certain food is so complicated that analy. 
sis would not reveal anything. *So, nutritional research 
scholars should go about in the country, study the conditions 
of the people and the common diet that they take. In the 
majority of cases the diet is good for them and they are 
enormously strong and healthy. The local food alone is the 
best as the medicinal herbs around Mm, for, both of them, the 
person and the food, have got the same climatic conditions. 
Leaving aside the food that is easily procurable, if a person 
is asked to get some other food, in the present economic con¬ 
dition of India he is unable to get. But still his faith in 
the findings of the modern research scholars is so much that 
he wants to get the food that they recommend. He k 
unable to get enough and he is undernourished. 

Milk, fruits, nuts and other such costly things are essen¬ 
tial for the body and they should certainly, be got. But 
when the people are unable to find the means to procure 
them suitable substitutes should be suggested. In the case 
of milk for example on account of its prohibitive cost, people 
should be advised to take plenty of buttermilk. Though from 

tand point of Ayurvedic medicine the characters of both 
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are different but from the modern stand point they resemble 
very much the same. In the case of fruits people'should be 
advised to take plenty of plantains and lemons, perhaps the 
cheapest fruits that could be got. It is very happy to note 
that people in Kerala, rich or poor has imbibed the idea of 
taking plenty of bananas (Nendrankai). Merely publication 
of periodicals or lectures in urban areas, emphasising the 
‘balanced’ from ‘ill balanced’ diet is not enough Such kind 
of propaganda help only the educated and richer class who 
frequent or reside in the cities. But statistics would show 
that the under nourishment and diseases due to it are more 
among the labourers who are unable to get proper nourish¬ 
ment on account of illiteracy and low wages. So the Public 
Health Department should take up the question and by suita¬ 
ble agency house to house propoganda is to be done. When 
it is said suitable agency. It is meant people who know the 
local conditions, local diet and traditions and customs and 
not merely people whose knowledge of dietetics is either 
bookish or from the laboratory. 

By saying the above it is not intended to decry the 
value of modern research on dietetics. But like many things 
that are foreign, the findings of the expert body, calories, 
vitamins, and minerals fail to reach the ear of the person to 
whom these findings are intended. It merely serves the 
high class people, who, if’anything suffer from over nourish¬ 
ment. 

Tuberculosis Fund . 

Recently Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow has floated 
a fund to combat against tuberculosis. The appalling death 
rate per year due to this disease in India is great. Among 
the various causes of this disease, want of proper nourish¬ 
ment is the most important. If any money is to be spent 
on the disease it is \ ery essential that preventive measures 
are to be adopted than curative. When tuberculosis becomes 
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established in a person, it is not generally possible to giv e 
him a cure. But the disease may be prevented . b 
providing open play grounds, ventilated houses etc. They 
are-of course essential, but by giving food, nourishing food 
which they lack very much. In certain places free distri¬ 
bution of milk is being given to the school children and the 


results are very comforting. In the same way proper food 
also should be supplied. 


Perhaps when the provincial Governments could com¬ 
mand more money, when there could be wealthy philanthro- 
phisfcs and if educated young men and women could take up 
the work of propagating the knowledge of dietetics, India 
also ere long would become a healty nation 
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SODHANAKARMAS. 

Vaidya Bhushana Bhishang Manx, 

Dr. T. Jiyyar Eoss, Guntur District 

Before coming to the subject proper, I may be per¬ 
mitted to say that the holding of this Ayurvedic Section 
along with other technical science is new in its kind taking 
important place in the history of All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference. If we trace back the history of this Oriental Con¬ 
ference, there was no occasion when an Ayurvedic Section 
was held separately though there has been some provision 
under technical sciences. The introduction of Ayurvedic 
Section at present is mainly due to the agitation of the All- 
India Hereditary Ayurvedic Doctors’ League which has been 
functioning for the development and the propagation of the 
science. 

I extent, my humble thanks on behalf of our League 
to the Government of Travancore for the due recognition of 
the Ayurvedic science. As it was responsible for the in¬ 
ception of a separate section for Ayurveda, this League is also 
responsible for the change in the selection of sectional pre¬ 
sident of Ayurveda, At any rate, I wish that the promotion 
of Ayurvedic Science will come out in i ts true colours under 
the able guidence of Dr. Ravi Varma, the president of this 
section. 

Further I want to draw the attention of the Conference 
that the existence of the ancient and the revered science of 
Ayurveda is mainly due to the hereditary Ayurvedic Physi¬ 
cians without being drowned in the ocean of oblivion in 
spite of continued foreign domination and mischievous pro¬ 
paganda of rival systems of healing. 

The attention of the Conference is invited to the fact 
that the practising Ayurvedic Physicians as a whole have 
been committing an incorrigible blunder by neglecting the 
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“Sodhanakarmas” which form the most integrel part of 
treatment of diseases. The various Sodhanakarmas or the 
eliminative measures are indispensable for t removal of 
Doshas which spread, occupy, and spoil the respective por¬ 
tions of body. The Sodhanakarmas are as follows ~ 

1. Vasthi 2. Vamana. 3 .Recbana 4. Swedana and 

5. Sneha, etc. 

Vasthikarma. 

Vasthi is generally intended for removal of Vayu or the 
derangement in the sympathetic nervous system which is the 
sole cause of several diseases. Vasthikarma is the foremost 
of all the remedial agents for elimination of Doshas. 
Vasthikarma is again divided into :— 

1. Anuvasa 2. Niruha 3. Uttara 

Anuvasa is prepared with medicated Tylas or oils or 
milk, or both. 

Niruha is prepared with dicoctions. 

Uttara is intended for cleansing urethra and bladder 
The particular kind of dicoctions and medicated oils depend 
more upon the nature of the patients and the disease. 
Vasthikarma is the foremost of all. Yogins also adopt this 
a s an important one among Shatkarmas for Kayasudhi or 
regeneration of bodies, though their way of conduction 
is quite different. 

There is also Sirovasthi though tailed with the name of 
Vasthi, it is not intended to eliminate poisons or Doshas from 
Vasthi portion i. e , the portion below the naval. It is 
purely intended for the creation of Etberic space and thus 
giving a full play for nerve force, 

la the case of Sirovasthi, oils poured retained on head 
remove vayu from the head and thus stimulate the neivous 
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system. This kind of Sodhana has been playing an im¬ 
portant part in all mental and brain disorders, and any 
diseases that appear above the neck such as eyes, nose 
ears, etc. 

Vamana, 

Vomiting or Vamana is an another important elimina¬ 
ting measure. It is meant for cleaning phlegm and hyper¬ 
secretion of bile (Oordlivagata Pitta), Manga is consider” 
ed to be the best agent for producing vomiting. It does not 
irritate the mucus membrane as other ingredients. The 
modern way of introducing '^Stomach-tube for vomiting has 
also been prescribed in our text books with the aid of the 
stem of a lotus. In the text books of Yoga, there is 
Douthikarma or swallowing a long piece of cloth for the 
same purpose. Neither Douthi nor modern Stomach wash, 
ing is potent enough to >emove the irritated bile completely 
and cause its Samanam or normal condition. 

Next to vomiting, Recbanakarma is important. We 
must not mistake that the Vasti and the Rechana are in¬ 
tended for the same purpose. The former is intended for the 
removal of wind and the stimulation of nervous system 
whereas the latter for the removal of bile and over-accumul¬ 
ated mucus from the system; Trivrut (Jalap) has been con¬ 
sidered to be the best for this purpose and its purification 
process expounded in our text books is yet unknown to our 
Western Researchers. We must consider the strength, 
constitution, time etc* before the administration of this karma 
and other karmas as well. 

Next comes “Snehakarama” or prescription of medicated 
ghees and oils both as internal and external applications 
This is an excellent process for removal of fat, Vayu, *Ph. 
legm and lubrication of the alimentary can il. Concentrated 
oils are also recommended for elimination of Vayu and 
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lubrication of the remotest parts of the system. One 
should b3 cautious not to administer this particular karma to 
the enfeebled and dspepticy patients. 

Swedanam or the sweating process come3 next. The 
various swearing processes advocated in the Ayurvedic 
science, are far superior to the western sweating applications 
like Kussian baths, Turkish Ba f hs # Dry-hot packs, e'e. 

Some of our sweat applications are prepared with 
Herbal dicoctions, suited to the constitutions, diseases Doshas 
etc. Some with oils, milk and cereals like “Pinda Sweda” 
and some as pastes as in the case of Upanah Sweda- 

It has become very difficult to understand the valuable 
principles of Ayurveda for want of correctly framed 
annotations, State protections etc., Hence I appeal to the 
Congress and the other National Provincial Government? 
to give due impetus to the science of Ayurveda, 
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AYURVEDIC DIETOLOGY. 

Pranacharya Professor Dr. D. Bangacharyulu, 
N. D., D. Me., Pfl. N. D. (America) Guntur. 

President, The All-India Hereditary Ayurvedic 
Doctors’ League and Madras Provincial 
Registered Indian Medical Practitioners* 
Association, 

It is really surprising to learn that the modern 
researchers on Dietology have been committing an Himalyan 
blunder by neglecting the treasure o£ knowledge found in 
the ancient Science of Ayurveda. Their conclusions would 
have been more sound and practicable, had they taken pains 
to consider the fundamentals on Dietitics in Ayurveda, for 
prevention of diseases, ->and restoration of health of the 
suffering humanity. In spite of the development of several 
systems of Dietology such as Mono-diet, Caloric-diet, Dry 
diet, Rational-diet, Tissue-building diet, Vegetarianism, non. 
toxin-forming diet, Protoplasomic diet, Mucusless diet, 
Salisbury’s diet, non-Slimulating diet. Milk diet Raw and 
germinated diet Nut and Fruit diet, Vitamin diet etc., and 
there are many important points untouched until now, by the 
occidental researchers of Dietology in the Oriental Chemistry 
of Ayurveda. Though impossible to deal with the subject 
exhaustively in a very short time allowed, 1 shall trace the 
most important and vital points on Dietitics of Ayurveda. 

AIL foodstuffs (Dravyas) are composed of the five 
elements. In all the foodstuffs only one Element predom¬ 
inates, while the remaining constituting the whole. The 
Element of the Earth in a foodstuff can be determined by 
the weight, stability, peculiar odour, not easily digestible 
capacity and nutritious characteristics, that of water can be 
known through its acidity, coolness, transparency, and, 
gli;ceriig ^niitions, that of fire from burning, heating 
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shining and digestible qualities, that of Air heating, spread¬ 
ing, effect producing, moving and reactionary nature and 
that of ether from, its sound producing, prominent, y el 
insignificant and light qualities. 

It is evident that all the six tastes are present in every 
foodstuff. As in the case of the Elements, a particular taste 
preceds others in each article of foodstuffs ; Each taste 
or Rasa contains all the five elements. Of all the five Ele¬ 
ments any two prominent elements are responsible for pro. 
auction of a certain taste. It can be instanced that earth 
and water make up sweet taste or (Madhura Rasa). Simi¬ 
larly the other Rasas are composed of. 

Each one of the tastes again has different qualities 
just as sweet taste has the power of producing enjovment 
vitality, blosoraing-countenance, seminal strength, etc. and 
it it is taken in excess it causes obesity, Indigestion etc 
Sour taste has the capacity of producing stimulation of 
Salivery glands, digestibility, secretion of phlegm and 
Sinvoidial fluid, etc., in excess Aneraea, debility, dropsy, 
slun-dis eases, etc., are caused. Saltish taste is responsible 
for producing salivary secretion, burning sensation of the 
checks, -appttite, bowel movement, etc., and in excess lit 
causes gray hairs, baldness, thirst, dropsy etc. Bitter taste, 
though causes distaste of the tongue, can bring a cure in 
fevers, epilipsy, skin disorders, obesity etc., and in excess it 
produces paralysis, consumption, debility etc. Pungent- 
taste, stimulating sweat and salivary glands and tear 
duct, removes constipation, ulcers, dropsy, diseases of skin 
throat and lungs etc., but in excess it produces nervousness, 
thirst, impotency, epilipsy etc. Astrogent taste producing 
contraction of the mucus membrane cures ulcers and 
Pulmonary disorders, biliousness and impurity of blood, and 
in excess it causes heart-diseases seminal loss, .constipa¬ 
tion etc. 
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Grouping of tastes . 

All these six tastes can be grouped as following 
Sweet can be mixed with all other tastes. Sour, with all 
others except sweet, Saltish with all but sweet and sour ; 
Bitter with all others but. sweet, sour and saltish, 

Pungent with only bitter and astrogent, 

Astrogent with pungent and bitter. 

All the aforesaid articles of diet are classified as stimu¬ 
lating (Ushnaveerya) and cooling (Seethaveerya). Stimulating 
articles are-those*that produce thirst, tiresomeness, irritation, 
and digestion and cooling are those that produce strength, 
contentment, and seminal retention. Some of these food¬ 
stuffs undergo a peculiar chemical change in the process of 
digestion called ‘Vipaka’. Every article of foodstuffs has 
its strange quality of power called “Prabhava” 

Therefore in prescription of diet one should consider 
the composition of the Elements, tastes, and their Rational 
combination, the qualities of Vipaka and Prabhafra as well. 

Foodstuffs taken in limited quantities according to the 
individual predictions and suitability of one’s constitution 
i& a correct diet. 

Various hinds of incorrect combination of 
Foodstuffs . 

Irrational or incorrect diet is the following 

L Unsuitability to one’s own country (Desavirudha) 

2. Uncopability to seasons (Kalavirudha) 

3. Inproportionate combination (MathravirudM) 

4 . What is not suited to one’s own constitution and 
previous taste (Swathmyavirudha) 

5. Toxin forming combination (Samskaravirudha) 

6. Combination of unlike veerya articles (Veerya- 

virudha} 
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7. Taking very light articles o£ foodstuffs w. « 
one’s digestive capacity demands very st.ro 
food (Koshtavirudha) 

BjJ Taking Dosha-irritating foodstuffs when that 
particular Dosha has already been irritated 
by his ways of living (Avasthavirudha) 

9* Taking food when no proper appetite (Krama- 
virudha) 

10, Taking two contrary foodstuffs (Paraharavirudha) 

11, Following a course of action-which is quite con¬ 

trary to the food, immediately after meal 
( U pachar avi rudha) 

12, Preparation of food with poisonous fire-wood, etc. 

and taking burned food-stuffs (Pakavirudha) 

13, Irrational and incorrect combinations of food-stuffs 

in a single meal (Samyogavirudha) 

14, Taking what is not liked* (Hrudvirudha) 

15f| Taking another meal immediately after a heavy 
meal (Vidhivirudha) 

Important suggestions recommended . 

Milk diet is recommended for those who have fasted, 
overtired, indulged in sexul intercourse and exhausted their 
vocal chords. Exclusive butter milk diet is recommended 
in cases of kidney disorders and Diarrhoea and honey to the 
obesed. Foodstuffs taken in excessive quantities, containing 
hairs etc., not properly cooked, either very cold or very hot, 
are always indigestable. Mental conditions and emotions play 
a great part in digestion. Food should be taken when only 
real appetite is felt. He who does not bathe is not fit for 
taking meal—. One who takes meal without satisfying the 
Angles, guests, children, masters and tamed animals cannot 
assimilate his food properly. Half the portion of the sto¬ 
mach should be filled with food, one-fourth with water, and 
the remaining one-fourth should be left vacant. Limited 
quantities of water should be drunk by those that suffer 
from diarrhoea, indigestion,enlargement of liver and spleen, 
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acites, ulcers, leprosy, dropsy etc. One should not indulge 
in too much conversation, sleop, basking in the sun, jump¬ 
ing, riding, and walking immediately after meal. 

It will be out of place if 1 leave the various principles 
involved in modern system of the dietitics and their combi¬ 
nations untouched. Therefore I will draw your attention 
to the following few points : — 

1. That a certain amount of calories is needed accor¬ 

ding to the weight and height of a personage. 

2. That the diet should be well balanced with star¬ 

ches, sugar, fat, Proteids, Mineral matter and 
Vitamins. 

3. That it should be Proto-plasmic. 

4. That it should not be over- stimulating. 

5. That it must not be mucus-forming 

o. That it must be with proper combinations. 

This heading may be sub-divided as foliowing 
(a) No two starches should be mixed in a single 
meal. 

(}) No fruits should be taken along with a starch 
meal. 

(c) No starches and proteids should be mixed up* 

(d) No two or more complete foods should be 

taken in a same meal. 

(df) No acid and sweet articles of food should be 
combined. 

($•) N on-starchy vegetables may be mixed up with 
any articles of food. 

if) Toasted food can be used with any articles of 
food. 

7 Organic salts are always superior to Inorganic 
salts. 
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8. Some animal magnetism is indispensable in the 
shape of dairy products for promotion of life. 

Let us now see if we are not following the aforesaid 
principles in prescription of diet to the patients and in our 
common practice. 

We too give prominence to dairy products. We toe 
restrict combination of acids and starches, starches and star¬ 
ches, and sweets and acids. If at all one is to use proteids 
and starches together we advise the starchy food to be toasted 
before using. 

Some are under the notion that the combination of 
tamarind preparation and acid pickles along with a starch 
meal is injurious. But we never recommend fresh tamarind 
preparations. When the tamarind is preserved for 
a long time and pickles made up of acid fruits like 
oranges and lemons etc., for six months, there will be a 
beneficial alkaline chemical change. Again some argue that 
such foods are devoid of vitamins, though they are not 
really so. Because the anti scurbitic vitamin ‘c’ contained 
in tamarind and on the peels of these acid fruits cannot be 
destroyed. The peels of these articles in their original 
shape are poisonous but when preserved in salt, they can be 
utilised as very useful article of food. It is also the 
case with Sorrel which is very rich in iron though it 
cannot be taken in its fresh and acid state. We also usually 
take raw non-starchy vegetable salads for promotion of 
health since times immemorial, though they are recently 
advocated. Our cooking is most scientific and appreciable 
for the noninjurious combination of articles which have me¬ 
dicinal value. Experts on modern diets have failed to prevent 
fermentation, worm-production and aleholic reaction when 
sweets are taken in excessive quantities, while we long ago 
have been avoiding the injurious sequences by a reasonable 
and beneficial combination of saffron, pachakarpur, pepper, 
cardamum etc., with them. 
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Our prescription of Paya, Yavagu, Velape etc., is very 
simple but in no way inferior to several food-stuffs 
advocated nowadays. And Ushas ex ponded by our 
ancients are far superior to Salisbury’s soups. So also our 
common diet prescribed for females during the days of thei** 
confinement, is quite similar to Dry-diet advocated by 
Dr. Schroth. 

In our country centarians are found even among very 
poor classes of people. Unlike the rich and the Westerners 
they do not use articles of food like fruit and vegetable, their 
existence is*solely attributed to their taking butter milk etc,, 
and protoplasmic leafy vegetables obtained in the villages. 

I hope that, to the best of my ability I have traced the 
important fundamentals on both the systems of diet for the 
use of our doctors and public as well and that ^showed how 
the so-called advanced theories of diatologists have already 
been in practice in the system oE Ayurveda, 
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PHILOLOGY AND INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

A STUDY OF LINGUISTICS IN INDIA AND 
SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

S. M. Katre, m. a,, ph. d. (London.) 

Linguistics or the science of Comparative Grammar as 
applied to Indo-European languages has not found much 
favour with Indian scholars up to now. There have been 
no doubt people interested in I-E. Linguistics in so far as 
it affected the comparative study of either Middle or New 
lado-Ary m languages. * In lia first contributed the direct 
impulse in opening up the new vista of Comparative Gram¬ 
mar, but practically all the new work has been done by the 
scholars of Europe or America, and with good reason too. 
The Indian scholar has not taken the trouble to master or 
even have a familiarity with the members of the I-E. family 
outside Sanskrit and perhaps Avesfca. And in addition his 
general ignoranci of either French or German is at the basis 
of this absence of genuine interest in Linguistics. 

It is all the more surprising, therefore, that the English 
speaking world has not attempted a correct approach to the 
science of Comparative Grammar. The books written in 
English on the subject" of Linguistics are either too general 
or else too elementary, and in any case there is lacking in 
all a synthetic method which brings together the results of 
research done in the whole field in a coherent whole. The 
science to day as applied to the I-E, field is essentially a 
French or German contribution, or at any rate the chief re¬ 
sults are published in these languages. The first desidera¬ 
tum therefore so far as India and other English speaking 
countries are concerned is a good text book written by a 
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master of the subject, developing a correct approach to the 
subject as a whole ; and in the case of India it is further ne¬ 
cessary that all the illustrative material should be taken from 
Sanskrit and Avesta as far as possible. 

A second factor in India has been the absence of any 
active sympathy with the subject evinced by the Universities* 
With the exception of Calcutta no Indian University has 
given any importance to the subject and a scanty mention in 
a corner of the syllabus is all that we find in the Calendars* 
As a result of this apathy neither the Professors nor the re' 
search students have a desire to cultivate this science. If 
Linguistics applied to the I-E. family is to make headway 
in India it is necessary that the subject should be properly 
encouraged by the Universities by establishing chairs or 
readership lectures or even extension lectures which should 
be made compulsory in the case of *all language students^ 
lecturers and professors. 

As most of the work done in the field of Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics has depended very largely on the corresponding 
work in the I-E. field (witness for instance Wackernagel’s 
masterpiece tl Altindische Grammatik ” or Jules Bloch’s two 
major works “La Langue Maraihe ” and “L’indo-aryen du 
Veda aux temps modernes ’’both of which were inspired by his 
great master Antoine Meillet) it is necessary in passing to 
make a cursory survey of the recent work done in this field 
not so much for what has been done in I-A. as for what way 
be achieved in I-A. if research is carried out on simila* 
lines. 

2, Recent Advances in Indo-European Linguistics . 

The discovery ot Hittite and its intensive study have 
shown its affinity with the I-E. groups, though its actual 
position in this group is still sub judice. But its importance to 
the study of I-E grammar is shown by the recent remarkable 
results of Benyeuiste in France and Kurylowicz in Poland* 
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'though the results are not yet generally accepted on all 
hand*they are sufficiently revolutionary in their character. 
This is especially so in the case of the P. I-E. long vowels i y 
3 and o ; here a close study of Hittite l has shown the exis¬ 
tence in PI-E. of three varieties of I-E. (schwa secundum) 
which in combination with I-E. e has ‘given us short e 9 a 
and o as well as their long varieties. 

For the past sixty years or so the chief concern of Com¬ 
parative Grammar had been the study of the correspondences 
between the members of the I-E. group on the basis of 
which an attempt could be made to explain the linguistic 
development of each of these members. It was thus neces¬ 
sary to pose at the back of all these a PI-E. language pos¬ 
sessing all the different characteristics which appeared to 
have been inherited by each of these attested dialects with an 
implicit or explicit conviction that one could restore the 
immediate prototype of I-E. While I-E. studies proceeded 
with the principle of understanding the development of the 
attested dialects without the necessity of understanding the 
origin of such forms, the effort has been mainly directed to¬ 
wards the description of these forms without trying seriously 
to interpret them* 

Another great defect of I-E. Linguistics has been the 
absence of a serious study of the chronology of Phonology 
and Morphology as applied to the different members of this 
family. The picture which we have to-day of PI-E. is based 
entirely on the comparison of documents belonging to 
different epochs and different countries, and thus does not 
correspond to a synchronic state of PTE. To a certain 
extent, therefore, this defect affects our study of the indivi* 1 
dually attested languages of this family- For without a 
synchronic knowledge of PI-E. it is nob possible always to 
traee the exact limits between conservations (or archaisms) 
and innovations. From another point of view again it is not 
possible to determine the relationship of PI-E, with other 
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families of languages unless the linguistic phenomena of 
I-E. have been studied from the strictly chronological point 
of view. 

It is precisely in these two fields that E. Renveniste 
and J. Kurylowicz have made signal contributions. It is 
sufficient for my purpose here to refer only to two books 
which appeared in the, same year, without mentioning arch 
cles contributed by these two scholars to various learned 
journals. In 19 85 the firm of, Adrien-Maisonneu ve : in Paris 
brought out a fundamental volume entitled u Origines de la 
formations des noms en indoeurop.een I” by E. Benve,piste. 
The object of this volume was to interpret the I-E, forms 
by looking at PI-E. as a language in. the process of “ becom¬ 
ing 5 ’ or. “being” offering the same diversity of origin and 
time as any of the historically attested languages of this 
group, and thus permitting in their turn (in spite of the 
** restitution”) a genetic analysis. Since this analysis could 
be applied equally to nouns as to verbs M. Benveniste has 
here interpreted the nominal type as being the more archai- 
que and heteroclitic by a gradual progression leading to his 
discussion of the PI-E. root system. His approach to the 
subject is by a slow progression which is at times irregular 
necessitating on occasion a modification not .only of the posi¬ 
tion but also of the entire nature of the question itself. 
Thus in the first chapter he considers the alternation r\n in 
the flexional system as a living reality in I-E., but in. the last 
but one chapter dealing with the structure of the earliest 
noun derivatives in I-E,, he demonstrates that this flexion ia 
reality did not belong properly to the I-E- It is thus possible 
to study the chronology of I-E, morphology as well, as 
phonology, and all : future work in the field of Comparative 
Grammar how appears to be dominantly preoccupied with, the 
question of the fixing of the chronology of I-E., grammar. 
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That same year appeared another fundamental work 
from Krakow by J. Kurylowi.cz entitled “Etudes indo. 
europeennes I’- Its chief object is to show the profundity 
of. the subject- of a chronological approach to I-E. and to fill 
in.the laqupae as far as possible by treating some problems 
of-phpnqlpgy and morphology connected with the noun in 
Id5. frpm.the point of view of, chronology. The solutions 
offered by him consist;in attributing to the facts discussed ,a 
determined position in the chain of evolution,of, prehistoric 
PJ-E % Among the subjects treated are the labiovelar 
occlusives, the consonantal elements which have disappeared 
in, I-E., thp vocalic changes and their chronology and some 
fundamental observations on nominal flexion and derivation. 

What is re markable in these two attempts is theamoun^. 
of agreement in the results though their methods are some¬ 
what different. This is la sure indication of the correctness 
of the approach, and it goes without saying that further 
work in the domain of, I-E. must take cognisance of. these 
results. All the p honological changes will have tp be revis¬ 
ed by taking into consideration the vocalic and 
consonantal elements which have disappeared in the.process 
of evolution and even our conception of the PI-E. vowel and 
consonantal system will have to be completely.modified* 

I shall now pass on to another approach to linguistic 
study which yields interesting results. Here again the 
preliminary work has been carried on by a Polish scholar 
Jan Czekanowsjjti; this scholar employed a statistical 
method called the method of differential diagnosis by quanti¬ 
tative correlation determinations. This method rests upon 
the recognition of isolable and definable features whose pre¬ 
sence or absence can be determined for the different linguistic 
groups of T-E. In a recent paper contributed to LANG-IT AGE 
(Vol.13, No, 2, April-June 1987) A. L. Kroeber and C.jD. 
Chretien attempt a quantitative classification' of I-E. Lang¬ 
uages. This method has the advantage of being objective, 
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while in the domain of pure linguistics subjective judgment 
often plays au important role. The results indicate th e 
existence of a satem group but not a centum group. The 
range of coefficients within this group is interesting because 
it seems to coincide with geography on the one hand and \jith 
the general linguistic opinion on the other. This method also 
shows that the closest affinities of Greek are to Sanskrit (.2s,) 
Armenian C25) and Iranian (.22); the only other positive 
coefficient is the very low one (-09) with Italic. • It is sur¬ 
prising that Greek has more in common with the satem 
languages than with the centum -except for the one chara¬ 
cteristic which serves to distinguish these]two groups. The 
statistical method then confirms beyond doubt the difficulties 
of the centum-satem classification, namely that the division 
into centum and satem languages was a purely arbitrary and 
not an organic division, but that sq far as the satem langu¬ 
ages were concerned, it happened accidentally to be right. 

The application of these methods in the Indian field is 
now absolutely necessary, especially in view of the study of 
the relationship of I-A. with other linguistic groups and 
particularly in the case of non-Aryan substrata. Unless a 
chronological and statistical method is applied to every phase 
of I-A. linguistics no good results of a permanent value 
can be achieved. 

Before I close the subject of I-E. linguistics I must 
repeat here the facts so well known^to all of the great loss 
to Linguistics by the passing to the Beyond of two of the 
greatest European Linguists, Meillet in France and Hirtin 
Germany. The contributions of Meillet are too well-known 
to need mention here, and the French School of Linguistics 
is due chiefly to his genius and inspiring personality. 
Hirt almost stood alone in his early researches in the 
relationship of I-E. with other linguistic groups, and though 
some of his results are rather personal and not generally 
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accepted by other scholars, his death is a distinct loss to the 
science. .With the removal of these two giants of an earlier 
ffeneration linguistics is so much the poorer, 

O 

3 . Indo-Aryan Linguistics* 

It is usual to divide the study of I-A. into the three 
groups Old, Middle and New Indo-Aryan, and in this short 
survey \ propose to stick to this division. Recently the 
OI-A, group has shown considerable activity in that linguis¬ 
tic field. First and foremost must be mentioned the great 
master of Sanskrit Linguistics, Jacob Wackernagel who, 
with the aid of his pupil and friend Debrunner, is putting 
the finishing touches to his yet incomplete masterpiece 
iltindisehe Grammatik, In a recent letter to me (dated 
November 3) Prof. Debrunner mentions the fact that des¬ 
pite his great age Wackernagel is still fresh in spirit though 
his advancing years do not allow him to work on his great 
grammar. I am sure I am voicing your own inmost 
thoughts when I pray that he may yet be spared by Fate 
to see the completion of the Altindische Grammatik by his 
faithful friend and colleague. Two more volumes are yet to 
appear dealiug respectively with nominal stem formation 
and with the Verb and Adverb. When this work is 
completed it will remain as a beacon not only in the field 
of Indo-Aryan but also in the entire field of Linguistics as 
applied to any single member of the I-E. family 
The insight, patience, thoroughness and all-round com¬ 
petence with which Wackernagel has given us this unique 
work in old Indo-Aryan will excite wonder, respect and 
veneration for generations to come. The recent advances 
in'the study of I-E. linguistics may cause some little alter¬ 
ations in phonology or morphology in some cases, but in its 
ensemble it must remain the greatest work of its type. 

That WackernageVs life-work is generally beyond the 
majority of Indian students and researchers may readflv be 
admitted on account of its being written in German. 



Covering as it does the various linguistic aspects of Ol-A. 
it is almost indispensable in every branch of I-A. studies 
and it is thus a matter d£ good fortune that there has been 
one recent attempt in Bengal to bridge the gulf so to say 
between the Indian research scholar and Wackernagel’s 
Grammatik. It is with pleasure that I mention Dr. Bata 
Krishna Ghosh’s Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit which 
appeared early this year. Its ostensible aim is to prepare 
Indian students for a study of Wackernagel’s unfinished 
masterpiece and it covers among other subjects a chapter nn 
word-formation and another on the verbal systems. The 
subject has been dealt with a deep understanding of the 
fundamental principles of Linguistics and though the book 
is elementary it is sufficiently advanced and interesting even 
for students undertaking linguistic research. By avoiding 
the documentation which is characteristic of the bigger 
work Dr. Grhosh has given within 164 crown octavo pages all 
that is ordinarily required from the class of scholars for 
whom it is meant. 

In the domain of historical linguistics the French scholar 
Louis Renou holds a unique place. Nurtured in the school 
of Meillet and Sylvain Levi he has combined within himself 
in a unique manner the scholarship of both. Although he 
does not take his stand with the Comparative Linguisticiaug 
of the I-E. branch his method of approach within Sk. itself 
is worthy 6i ourdeepist regard. Following on his studies 
of the Perfect in the Vedic literature he Has given us his 
Grammaire Sanserifs which attempts fbr classical Sk. what 
Wackeriiagel tries to do for the whole field of OI-A. ; his 
manifold contributions during the^e ten years to various 
learned journals include lisis of words not recorded so far in 
Vedic literature, and statistical studies in various linguistic 
problems connected with Sk. Among his very recent studies 
may be mentioned Etudes de grammaire Sanscrit e i re serie 
(1936) dealing with researches on the use of the participle, 
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the place of accessory words in the Rg-veda and the innova¬ 
tions of the grammar of Candragomin ; lately he is speciali¬ 
sing in the writing of monographs dealing with individual 
items connected with historical Sk. grammar : so Ear two 
have appeared under the title Mo nographies Sans&rites 3 
dealing respectively with the decadence and disappear¬ 
ance of the Subjunctive and the suffix ~tu and the constitu¬ 
tion of infinitives. He still continues to enrich Sk. grammar 
with these special studies, taking into account, for 
each problem studied, all the linguistic material available 
in the entire field of OI-A. 

Just as Sk. grammar is enriched by these statistical 
studies Sk. Lexicography especially from the point of 
view of comparative linguistics is being enriched by the 
labours of Walther Wuest of Muenchen, He combines within 
himself the documentation of a Wackernagel with the sta. 
tistical approach of a Renou, and as a result we have the 
beginnings of a comparative etymological dictionary of OT- 
A. which will at once be authoritative and informative, yield¬ 
ing at the same time the most complete bibliography on any 
particular word with reference to different kinds of works. 
Though Her Winter assures us of a prompt and regular 
appearance of this monumental work we liave so far only 
the first fascicule covering just 208 pages ; in a recent com¬ 
munication he informs me that it is not yet definitely known 
when the second fascicule would be ready* When this im¬ 
portant work is completed it will be the biggest etymological 
dictionary of any 1-E, language. It will deal with the 
etymology of OI-A. from the I-E. point of view, but 
where OI-A, indicates a different substratum Prof. Wuest 
expects to give us full references to the latest research on 
this question. 

It is sustaining to the interest of Linguisticians all the 
world over that Dr. Jose.Cariedo is still engaged on his 
researches on OI-A, and MJ-A, syntax in the canon*ridden 
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city of Barcelona. His -recent publicatiorf^Zur Wort-und 
Satz-stellung in der alt] und mittelindischen *Prosa” is a 
brilliant study of an important aspect of ^syntax, namely 
word-order. This study is intended as a preliminary survey 
of the Comparative Syntax of OI-A, and MI-A, from 
which some far reaching results may be expected. This is 
one of the subjects which need a thorough investigation by 
modern methods of research. 

While the modern study of Linguistics as applied to 
OI-A. and MI-A. is proceeding in this manner newer in¬ 
terest seems to be directed towards the ancient grammarians 
of India. I have already referred to Renou’s study of the 
innovations of Candragomin. Paul Thieme (of AlJahabad 
and Breslau) has given us in his study of Pctnini and the 
Veda a critical modern approach to our ancient grammatical 
heritage. He has further given us i ft the Nachrichten of the 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften of Goettingen, (for 1935) a 
discussion on Patanjali’s Bhasya on Vartika 5 on Sutra 
1. 1. 9. A study and a critical study at that, of this ancient 
masterpiece, the greatest among the prose works of ancient 
India in style, vocabulary and inimitable Ion-homie bringing 
the living language to us in the conversational style, is very 
essential if we have to understand the linguistic outlook of 
these forerunners of the modern science. Another work in 
this field is by Barend Faddegon: “Studies on Panini’s 
Grammar” (1936), also worthy of being studied by us. It 
shows to us that some of Panini’s conceptions are even 
more scientific than the ones enunciated by modern Lin¬ 
guists ; whatever that may be it shows that in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian Linguistics we shall have to pay the 
greatest regard to this ancient heritage of India for a correct 
understanding of the problems. 

From the point of view of historical linguistics it is 
noteworthy that the raw material is being arranged for us 
in the form of some new lexicons. The work undertaken 
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by Visvabandhu Sastri of Lahore in the form of a Vaidika* 
piddnukrarnikosa dealing with an etymological index ver- 
borum with reference to the Saxhhit£s, Brahmanas Aranya- 
kas and Upanuads, etc., each volume dealing with one of 
these branches, is a monumental source-book of attested 
forms in the whole group of Vedic texts. What Bloom- 
field’s Vedic Concordance does for* Vedic Philology show 
the extent of the usefulness of this work- Though the 
actual etymological part of the work has met with some 
adverse criticism especially when the Editor in an indepen" 
dent fascicule attempted a Vedic Dictionary with the full 
comparative etymological notes, no criticism can be levelled 
against this new attempt, for this is a welcome addition to 
our source-books of Linguistics, 


This brings me to a consideration of the needs of 01- 
A. lexicography. With the advance in chronological studies 
in the entire field of Sanskrit and the Prakrits it is easier 
today than in the days of Boehtlingk’and Roth to fix in the 
majority of cases the relative and even exact chronology of 
works. For any serious linguistic work we must have the 
material on a chronological basis, for restitutions are at 
best second approximations unless they are historically at- 
testable. When the new direction in I-E. studies runs along 
chronological lines, it would be all the more necessary to 
follow OI-A. studies in the chronological line so as to affect 
a difinite advance in our linguistic science. The absence of 
these dated usages either in respect of phonology, or morph¬ 
ology or with regard to development of meaning, is a serious 
handicap for further advance. To quote one example of this 
defect: Marathi bhoplct has been connected by Dalgado as a 
loan from Port .abobra. Now Sk. usage shows the work bahu- 
phalcc- which with the -lea extension would normally give us 
the Mar. form. The difficulty here is then to decide whether 
'he word is inherited in Mar. through the Sk. form or 
adopted as a loan fmm Portuguese-: although the chance^ 
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are more in favour of Port, origin, in the absence of chro¬ 
nology connected with Sk. words it is not .possible to over, 
look the possibility of an Indo-Aryan origin. This fact 
alone clearly shows the need for a new Dictionary of OI-A 
arranged scientifically on the chronological principles with 
reference to Phonology, Morphology and Semantics, cover¬ 
ing the lYedic as well as the Classical period up to the 
modern times. This dictionary will then be the base of a 
more authoritive and a scientific comparative etymological 
dictionary than any so far attempted. 

Before passing on to the next stage of our enquiry I 
must mention here the remarkable work which is being, done 
by Franklin Edgerton in America. It is with reference to 
Vedic Variants , a side-product of the great Vedic Concor¬ 
dance of Bloomfield. The variations in the readings of the 
different Samhitas and Brahmanas of an individual line are 
studied with regard to Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and 
even Semantics. So far 3 volumes have appeared on 
Phonology, Nouns and Verbs. Besides the advance made 
in OI-A. linguistics (and incidentally supplementing or 
correcting WackernageFs Altindische Grammatik ) it opens 
up new branches of linguistic psychology which should be 
followed up for the solving of the many intricate problems 
connected with both OI-A. as well as MI-A. 

The problem of non-Aryan substrata in Ol-A, include 
ing Sanskrit is intimately connected with the development 
of Ml-A. The many forms shown by Lexicon writers of 
the same word, the hesitation in spelling of a given word 
(ultimately reflecting differences in pronunciation ?) all 
need careful investigation. Dr. PauljTbieme of Breslau has 
recently contributed an interesting paper on Some Persian 
words in Sanskrit; and it is remakable that even traces of 
this influence are found in the Mrcchakatika , one of the 
earliest of Sanskrit plays, witness for example the Phakkl 
WO- h pjdart/Ia (i. e. lupfo, danla of ths chaya) or (joh-a 
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Whether we expect theseJorms or not or whether we accept 
Thieme’s thesis in part or whole this study shows the wealth 
0 £problems which still remains to be solved. Linguistics as 
applied to I-A. languages is still in its early stages and the 
younger generation of scholars may take heart at the amount 
of fruit to be gathered through a joyful scientific voyage 
of discovery. 

In.the field of-MI-A. I must first mention Edger- 
ton’s recent work on what he calls Buddhist Hybrid Sans¬ 
krit. He is at present engaged on a lexicon and grammar 
of this Hybrid Sanskrit, which shows in its forms and words 
many tendencies which have becomes fixed up in MI-A. 
Anmg.his papers published on these studies within the last 
two years may be mentioned * s The Aorist in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit”, -^Gerunds in Buddhist Hybrid ‘^Sanskrit’ 
-and “The Prakrit underlying Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” * 
“Nouns of the a-declension in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” and 
“The Meter of the Saddharmapund.arika All these are 
radly draft chapters of. his major work which is yet to 
appear. The results show some remarkable features of this 
mixed Sanskrit which it shares with the generality of MI-A. 
languages. On similar lines should be studied the Jaina 
hybrid Sanskrit in all its wealth of forms and vocabulary. 

The subject of the non-classical Sanskrit brings us to 
that major work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute—namely the critical edition of the Mahabharata, Apart 
from its enriching the various branches of Indie knowledge 
lam concerned hare chiefly with its linguistic mater ml; The 
variant readings offer us even a richer field of study than 
the corresponding Vedic Variants . I feel confident that 
when the Editor and his collaborators bring this work 
to a completion with a complete Pada-Index of the 
entire material collated by them (of the constituted 
text as well as the additional material given in .the footnotes 
and-appendices) researchers will have ample and I may add 
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interesting material for a linguistic study not only of 
Sanskrit but of MIA. One - of the results of such a 
will be to recover usages which hav e either become current 
in MI-A. or remained without attaining their full growth in 
MIA. I may mention here my own little note on Epic 
potential used as a general Past tense (due to the generosity 
of Dr. Sukthankar who placed his entire material at my dis¬ 
posal and drew my attention to these forms) confirming a 
similar usage in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Another im" 
portant result will be in the direction of a statistical study 
of the variants from the point of linguistic psychology infini¬ 
tely rich with potentialities. In this detailed study it will 
be possible for us to. recover many lost usages belonging to 
different localities at a given period, thus helping historical 
linguistics with chronological and geographical material. It 
may even be possible to present a more or less defined 
linguistic geography illustrated by maps, and thus open up' 
in India a new vista in linguistic geography on scientific lines. 
One of the chief difficulties in MI-A, grammar is the defin. 
ing of the geographic as well as chronological limits to a 
given form. There has been so much of interborrowing 
among the different Ml-A. dialects which do not cover a 
synchronic period that it has so far not yielded to present 
investigations and it has not been possible definitely to 
assign geographical or chronological limits to the ‘individual 
MI-A. dialects with a few exceptions. 

The study therefore on this detailed and statistical 
basis with reference to dated Mss. belonging to definite geog¬ 
raphical units of the Mbh. material as well as with re¬ 
ference to Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit will throw a flood 
of light on the history of MI-A. 

In the pure MIA. field much work has been recently 
published. In the Pali branch of MIA. the eighth fascicule 
of the wonderful Critical Pali-English Dictionary of 
Trenckner has appeared under the able editorship of Ander¬ 
sen and Helmer Smith. Like the previous 7 parts of the 
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iirst volume this also exhibits careful scholarship associated 
with sober judgment and the finest critical acumen. This 
work which first commenced its career in 1926 is progres¬ 
sing very slowly to the great regret of genuine scholars, and 
at the present rate of publishing it will take several genera¬ 
tions to complete. This work will do for Pali linguistics 
what the Petersburg Lexicon has done for 01-A. in the shape 
of Wackernagel’s Altindische Grcimmcitik . A linguistic 
grammar of Pali is still a desideratum, for though 
Geiger’s Pali Literatur und Sprache serves the purpose of 
a good grammar it canno^ilaim to be a linguistic description 
of Pali. Towards the publication of this work this Critical 
Pali Dictionary will be the primus motor . 

Kecently Dr. Malalasekera has brought out his first 
volume of a Dictionary of Pali Karnes, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally with full references 6o the Canonical and non-canonical 
works up to the end of the 18th century. Here then for the 
first time we have a comprehensive dictionary of nomina 
propria the importance of which for linguistic studies can 
never be overrated. It was first demonstrated by Sylvain 
Levi and later elaborated by E. J. Thomas by a study of 
some nomina propria and technical terms that there was pre- 
cauonical Prakrit at the basis of Pali. Proper names show 
in their phonology and word-formation traces of linguistic 
strata which are ordinarily not seen in other words. And 
since the principal substratum in any given language consists 
primarily in these proper names a linguistic study of these 
is absolutely indispensable and we have to be grateful for. 
efforts of this nature which give usjf not a linguistic study 
at least the raw material arranged according to chrono¬ 
logy* 

This is a proper occasion to draw the attention of my 
learned colleagues to the necessity of a historical study of 
place names. Like the nomina propria discussed above 
these place-names (forming part of the above) generally 
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preserve their forms to a greater extent in the same area, 
but never-the-less show characteristic variations. And what 
is of fundamental importance for Linguistics is that they 
allow themselves to be studied from the chronological point 
of view. Whereas the majority of MI-A. texts can only 
be studied with reference to broad limits of chronology these 
place names can be properly studied from dated inscriptions 
and other sources including vernacular literature where the 
dates of authors are certainly narrowed down within shorter 
limits. In Europe and America where the material is 
abundant Place-Names Societies have been organised for 
a historical and linguistic study ; it should not therefore be 
difficult for historians and linguisticians to combine in India 
for organising this department of historical linguistics for a 
proper linguistic history of India to be written in a scientific 
spirit. 

I shall make use of this occasion to refer to another 
problem although it belongs more to the New Indo-Aryan 
group namely a study of surnames with reference to historical 
documents. Since the days of the ^Muslim invasion of Indiawe 
have historical documents belonging to different centuries 
and places in India in which we may find a very rich field for 
the study of surnames in their historical evolution. This 
will also help us define definite stages in the chronological 
evolution of NLA. languages. Mr. P. K. (rode, m, a«. the 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, has 
been making a comprehensive study of the surnames record¬ 
ed in the documents of Maratha and other history from all 
sources, including inscriptions. His earliest reference goes 
back to the 12lh century A, D. with the surname Kulakarfti . 
It is possible to trace the gradual evolution of these surnames 
through the centuries and this study may in its turn throw 
a flood of light on general linguistic evolutions; Whether 
these expectations are realized or not the study is bound to 
exercise a great attraction on scholars from the historical 
point. 
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Among works on MI-A. which have recently appeared 
special mention must be made of T. Burrow's “The 
Language of the Kharoathi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan”. Here the author has worked wich a wealth 
of detail on the material recovered from Chinese Turkestan 
by Sir Aurel Stein and edited by the late Prof. Rapson. 
The language represented here belongs to the 3rd century 
A. D. and has been definitely identified as an Indian Prakrit 
having great affinities with the modern Dardic group. The 
index verborum which is given here is very useful to a 
linguist. It is interesting to note that the foreign elements 
in this language are due to two sources (i) Iranian and (ii) 
the native language of Kroraina. Of this latter we have 
over 1000 proper names and about 100 words, the phonetic 
structure and suffix formation of which demonstrate a strong 
affinity of this native language with Tocharian. This large 
proportion of proper nam33 again emphasises the need of a 
study of this branch in the case of linguistic substrata. 

A linguistic grammar of MI-A. has so far never been 
attempted. Pischel wrote his monumental grammar 37 
years ago when the scientific study of MI-A. was still in its 
infancy, and in spite of his occasional incursions in the pure 
linguistic field it must remain only as the most complete 
descriptive grammar of a few Prakrits. Among other things 
which one misses here are Pali, ASokan Inscriptions and the 
majority of Pk. Inscriptions, as well as the Pk. Dhamma- 
pada, etc. Some of these had not been published then. 
What is needed today tq» place MI-A. grammar on a sound 
foundation is a very comprehensive linguistic grammar of all 
dialects which strictly belong to the MI-A. field, namely the 
three types of non-classical Sanskrit (Jaina, Buddhist and 
Epic Sanskrit), the Prakrits of the Inscriptions from ASoka 
downwards, the religious Prakrits (Pali, ArdhamagadhT, 
Jaina Maharastrl and Jaina Saurasenl), the Prakrits found 
outside India as in the Pk. Dharamapada or the KharosthI 
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Documents, the Prakrits found in classical Sanskrit plays 
and in Pk. lyric poetry (Maharastri), and finally in 
Apabhramsa and in the grammatical and rhetorical literature* 
In order that this may be possible we need first of all thre e 
things ; (i) critical editions of all MI-A. texts (ii) an 

Index varborum with reference to at least one quotable in¬ 
stance from such critically edited texts and (iii) a critically 
worked out comparative etymological dictionary of Ml-A. 
taking into account all these different groups of MI-A* 
dialects and languages. 

For the purposes of critical editions of Pk. texts India 
badly needs today and organised body of active scholars who 
will apply the canon of textual criticism (both lower and 
higher, but particularly the lower) to all texts edited by 
them with reference to the entire Mss. material which is 
available to them from different Mss. Libraries. Each text 
edited in this manner should at any rate be accompanied by 
a very full index of words from these texts if an index 
verborum is out of question as impracticable. This will give 
us a rudimentary lexicon with reference to each work, mak¬ 
ing it easy for the linguist who interests himself only in the 
comparative etymological dictionary. Besides we shall have 
here critically sifted material for the third work which I 
pointed out as necessary for MI-A. studies, that of scientific 
lexicography. 

So far, from the practical point of view, there are only 
two dictionaries in [the field of MI-A. in its limited sense? 
that of Hargovind Das T. Sheth dealing with a large number 
of Prakrits, and of Muni Ratnachandraji Maharaja dealing 
only with ArdhamagadhT. Though we are greatly obliged 
to the pioneer labour of these two scholars who have placed 
the entirely helpless Prakrit studies on a sounder founda¬ 
tion, any scholar must honestly admit to himself that from 
the scientific point of view they lack the many qualities 
which make a really sound work indispensable. In both 
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these dictionaries etymology is a weak point, and semantic 
development has not been on historical lines. In the case 
of a large number of words the meanings are merely given 
from the corresponding words from Sanskrit lexicons. There 
iu also the difficulty for the Linguist to sift his materials 
from the large number of unreliable entries. 

We need today a scientific, lexicon of all MI-A. languages 
where each entry will be indicated according to its etymology f 
where the semantic development will be properly shown 
with reference to chronological usage, and finally where an 
attempt will be made to trace the comparative etymological 
equations primarily within I-A., and where necessary, with 
reference to other families of languages. Besides these we 
also need similar works within the smaller spheres for each 
given group, e. g., the Prakrits found in Sanskrit Plays # 
In fact the bigger work can only be completed after these 
preliminary lexicons are fully worked out. 

Indeed under these present circumstances it is & pleasure 
to welcome critical works in the field of MI-A. Ludwig 
Alsdorf of Hamburg-Berlin has given us within the last 
two years one major work: The Hari’Oa'micipur^na^ a 
section from the Mahapurana of the famous Puspadanta, in 
which, beside the critical text, he has given us a very learned 
study of the history, ideology and higher criticism pertain¬ 
ing to folk-literature in India, and a grammar of the 
Apabhramsa along with a final appendix giving an alpha¬ 
betical list of important words. A smaller book on 
Apabhramia Studien has very recently appeared dealing 
with questions of Ap. grammar and etymology and also 
metre. 

In this same field in India have very recently appeared 
two major works, Dr. P. L, Vaidya’s Mahapurana of 
Puspadanta , vol, I and Prof. A. N. Upadhye’s Paramappa . 
payctsa of Jolndu. The first one is the magnum opus of 
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the most prolific Ap. poet Puspadanta, and Dr. Yaidya ha s 
given us a very critical text with reference to all available 
Mss. material. The text alone covers over 600 pages in the 
first volume and it is expected that the complete text will 
cover nearly 2000 royal octavo pages. It is a matter of 
great regret that the work which Dr. Vaidya began over ten 
years ago is only seeing the light of day now, whereas the 
volume of Dr. Alsdorf with its complete introduction and 
text could be printed in Germany within a much shorter 
period. The reason is not far to seek ; India has shown 
very little encouragement to Pk, studies as a whole, and 
even the Jaina community has shown little interest beyond 
establishing a few meagerly financed series. The series 
which have continued giving us texts regularly for a number 
of years belong to the orthodox type which have kept th e 
canon of text criticism at a respectful distance. Such work s 
are therefore of very limited use for our purpose. The fat e 
of such brilliant critical studies like Dr. Vaidya’s represent¬ 
ing the best part of a scholar’s life, must bring to the notice 
of my learned colleagues the necessity of organising on 
sound scholarly lines their own independent series for 
publishing these works. 

The second work referred to above is one of special 
interest. Prof. Upadhye has taken great pains to give us in 
his critical introduction everything that is known of the 
author. This work is one of the earliest to be written in 
Ap. (belonging to the 6th cent. A. D.) and there is an added 
interest in the fact that it is a mystical work expounding 
the innermost feelings of a Poet steeped in Jaina mysticism. 
By his critical approach Prof. Upadhye has set a unique 
model for other scholars to. follow, and he has worthily up¬ 
held the tradition set up by his teacher and friend Dr. 
Yaidya, For linguisticiaos there is an interesting discussion 
of the language and its grammar in comparison with that 
defined by the grammarian Hemacandra, 
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Among other scholars who are working on MI-A. from 
the strictly linguistic point of view I may mention Prof. 
^ M. Ghatage of JE&ajarxn College, Kolhapur. He has 
already contributed a number of papers to various learned 
journals on SaurasenT and MsharastrT and short notes on 
MI-A. syntax. His major work is indeed intended to be a 
comprehensive study of MI-A. syntax, and should be 0 £ 
great interest to scholars on publication. We have thug 
two scholars working on Syntax, Canedo in Spain and 
Ghatage in India, 

One branch o£ MI-A studies is intimately connected 
with MI-A words found in Sanskrit vocabulary, and adopted 
by that language for its own purposes from very early times. 
|t is in fact a study of the substrata of I-A., and I may 
mention here particularly the technical words used in texts 
devoted to scientific subjects like Medicine, Astrology, etc. 
This important study has been undertaken by Prof. Kshitie 
Chandra Chatterji of the Calcutta University with reference 
to the entire technical literature in Sanskrit, The name of 
this illustrious grammarian of Calcutta must be known to 
all, as he was intimately connected with the Samskrta s5hi+ 
tyaparisat-patrikd and was besides the Editor and Founder 
of the Calcutta Oriented Journal , Maiijusa Surabhdratt. 
The importance of such independent studies for a critical 
survey of I-A. linguistics can never be over-estimated. 
These are the various paths which lead us to the common 
goal, namely a more scientific and personal knowledge of I-A 
as a whole in all its stages. 

It is now time that we turn our attention to New Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics which is exercising the interest of a 
great number of scholars both in and outside India. 
Linguistics as applied to modern languages gives us in addi¬ 
tion to the divisions into Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, 
Semantics and Vocabulary a sixth and more important one, 
namely Phonetics, The importance of scientifically record- 
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ing human speech for purposes of investigation of phono 
logy, etc. has beeu fully recognised. In fact the first Indian 
scholars who were drawn to Linguistic studies according to 
the modern approach have made a special study of Phonetic B 
aB a preliminary to their later scientific study of the indi¬ 
vidual languages chosen by them. It is thus that we Prof 
S. K. Chatterji’s Bengali Phonetics cr Dr. Jab’s Ludhianj 
Phonetics. Germany and England are making fundamental 
contributions to this branch of Linguistics, with Le Maitre 
Phonetique and the newly started combine in Germany* 
Archiv ftir die gesmate Phonetik which will appear b two 
sections, the first one dealing with Archiv fuer vergleichend * 
Phoned Jc or the whole domain ‘.of linguistic phonetics and 
statistical work done on lingustics, under the auspices of 
Die Gesellschaft fiir Pone tic of Berlin. It is necessary for 
the various University centres to organise themselves into y t 
central body for the carrying out of scientific research in this 
field for which instruments should be placed at the disposal 
of the field workers. With the requisite number of well - 
trabed scientific observers it should be possible to study the 
entire mass of speech sounds in the whole of India within a 
reasonable period. Linguistic study today is not the property 
of any single nation or any particular class of people ; it is 
becoming more and more international with the number of 
scholars hailing from different countries and engaged upon 
individual groups of languages. It is therefore in the interest 
of science and advancement of learning that Phonetics (and 
Instrumental Phonetics) should be fostered in the University 
centres in India. No fundamental work has appeared b 
this branch whhb the last two years to my knowledge if we 
except Dr. Siddheshwar Varma’s Phonetics of Lahndi which 
was prepared some years ago and was waiting for publication 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. A 
reference to this was already made by Dr. Chatterji b his 
address to the section of Indo-Aryan Languages at the last 
Oriental Conference. 
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I have referred to the problems connected with, place- 
names and surnames before. That subject properly belongs 
to the New Indo-Aryan section of linguistics, for the 
primary object is to trace out the genesis of the NI-A forms 
through authentic historical usage through the centuries. 

Since 1935 we have several important publications to 
the credit of NI-A section. Among the dictionaries which 
have been appearing in volumes mention must be made of 
Pur^acandra Odriya-Bhasa Kos which has just completed 
its sixth volume, and the Marathi Sabda-ko§ or Lexicon 
whose 7th volume has recently appeared. Both of these 
mark a definite stage in our progress in NI-A. studies. 
Although we couid have wished for a more scientific 
arrangement of material and a better utilisation of the exist¬ 
ing literature on a chronological basis, the dictionaries will 
be indispensable in their own fields for the registration of 
linguistic facts connected with them. Besides the colloquial 
dialects have been investigated for this purpose. The Sim- 
halese English Dictionary is making a good progress, and so 
far only two parts have appeared in print; but of the lexi¬ 
cons appearing recently this is the most scientific and perhaps 
the best in the entire NI-A. field. It is controlled by definite 
linguistic and historical principles and the comparative ety 
Biological notes at the end of each article bespeak of a sane 
critical attitude on the part of the learned editorial board^ 
taking cognisance of the latest research done both in India 
and in Europe. 

Among the principal workers in the field of NI-A. the 
names of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 9 Dr. Siddheshwar Varma^ 
Dr. Banarsidas Jain, Dr. Baburam Saksena, Dr. Dhirendra 
Varma, etc, in India, and Prof. R. L. Turner, Prof. Jules 
Bloch, Prof- Jean Pryzluski, etc. are well known. I shall 
only recount here work done in NI-A published since 1935 
and not mentioned by Dr. Chatterji in his address at the 
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Previous Conference. Dr. T. IT. Dave published his thesis 
(presented to the London University in 1931) for the Ph.D. 
degree of the London University in the R. A. S. Fur lono- 
Fund Series, dealing with the language of a Gujarati Mann 
script of the 14th century. The work. shows the need 0 f 
dated manuscripts in NT-A languages from the lingustic poin t 
of view- Although no new results are shown by Dr. Dave, 
the work including an etymological index verborum shows a 
distinct advance in the scientific study of the Old stage of 
NT-A. languages. 

Recently there has been an attempt in several places to 
write linguistic introductions to individual literary Nl-A 
languages in that particular vernacular by people who are 
least qualified to write on the subject. Monstrous etymo¬ 
logies are suggested at every step, and the future of Lingui¬ 
stics as applied to NI-A. is in grave danger of being travestied* 
This is certainly a retrograde movement which needs stemming 
in by qualified Linguists entering the line. So far the funda¬ 
mental work in Linguistics has been done in french and 
German besides English, and the first scientific work on 
Marathi in French by Proi. Jules Bloch, and this explains 
why a recent work on Mar. Linguistics in Mar. does not take 
cognisanca of this masterpiece*of NI-A, Linguistics. It is 
certainly a good fortune that Prof. Y. G. Paranjpye of Fer- 
gusson College, Poona, is engaged in presenting a Mar- 
version of this great work. This will certainly bring to 
scholars not versed in English or other European languages 
the results of scientific labours in the field, and open up a 
new vista for these scholars who must necessarily become the 
future field workers in the domain of dialectology which is 
the crying need if further progress in NI-A Linguistics is to 
be achieved. 

The study of dialectology has been practically neglected 
so far. For the future of NI-A. as well as general Lingui¬ 
stics it should be our endeavour to record scientifically all 
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those dialects -which are fast disappearing. Most of these 
disappearing dialects have an interesting history of their own 
and in their vocabulary and inflexion often preserve some old 
remnants which are missing in their more cultured neigh¬ 
bours. Here then is a field as rich as rich can be, offering 
wonderful fruit for the labours of scholars ; and there is the 
further possibility of verifying or modifying the linguistic 
history t>'£ the entire branch of I-A. It may be of interest 
to scholars that Kaka Kalelkar has organised a Sourastra- 
hhS 3 a Research Society for the purpose of collecting and 
preserVing the language and culture of a class of-goldsmiths, 
etc* settled down in South India and forming as it were a 
linguistic island. The name Saurastra is preserved by these 
guilds themselves and their language is certainly l-A. in its 
genius. 

There are some little studied I-A language in South 
India which have preserved their I-A. characteristics. 
Tanjore MarSthY, southern Konka^T, and this Saurastra 
lauguage need 'to be properly studied, for inspite of many 
Dravidian and other incursions in their vocabulary they have 
preserved some interesting survivals of ODA, Words. 

On the other hand scholars have studied OI-A. loan 
words in Dravidian languages in the field «o£ phonetics and 
phonology, and among the latest workers I may mention 
Soda Varma and L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar. This study 
will throw interesting side light on in ter borrowing of Aryan 
and Dravidian. 

I may now sum up the immediate desiderata in the field 
of Linguistics. Although we have a large number of 
scholars engaged in this study this science has not sufficient 
adherents chiefly because the Indian Universities have not 
recognised the utility of introducing even the elements of the 
science in their curriculum. Witness for instance the study 
of Sanskrit Plays in the Universities and elsewhere in India; 
both the teachers and the students studiously avoid the Pk f 
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passages and refer to the “shadow” in Sanskrit instead ; in 
fact this tendency has even affected the editions of these plays 
in relegating the original Prakrit passages to the foot notes 
and giving in the text instead the Sanskrit ChayS. This is 
precisely opposed to the European attitude in Indian studies 
wherein the Prakrit passages play an equally important rol 6i 
It is therefore necessary that Indian Universities should 
organise their courses a new and include a study of Prakrits 
in the Sanskrit course. A knowledge of 01-A. and Ml-A. 
best qualifies a student to approach in the right spirit the 
whole subject of I-A. Linguistics. Classical education must 
be reorganised to include elements of I-A. Linguistics, and 
students of any modern I-A. speech must compulsorily study 
the comparative grammar of I-A. from the earliest to the 
latest stage. It is for this purpose that those scholars who 
are assembled here representing the different Indian Univer¬ 
sities should attempt this reorganisation in their individual 
fields. With this reorganisation India may once again take 
a leading place in this branch of one of the youngest 
sciences, and with the popularisation of Linguistics the pro. 
blem of the mother tongue as well as of the national 
language of India will automatically be solved. 
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technical terms of the astadhyayI. 

S. P. Chaturvedi, M. A. 

Morris College , Nagpur. 

Among various methodological devices to secure exact¬ 
ness and economy, technical terms play a considerable partin 
Pacini’s Astadhyayl. In their absence, it would have been 
well-nigh impossible to achieve that ‘brevity’ which makes 
Astadhyayl a unique work of its type, and also that accu¬ 
racy and definiteness which is indispensible for this work 
planned on a scientific basis. 

Grammatical studies in India began with the linguistic 
investigations of the Vedic hymns. In the Brahmaiaa texts, 
we find such “discriminations of parts of speech which give 
us terms such as Vibhakti (case termination), Vacana (num* 
bar), Kurvant (present iense)”, 1 Yaska shows more ad¬ 
vanced form of tecminology, when he gives a fourfold 
classification of words,* 2 Ndman (noun), Akhyata (verb), 
Upasarga (preposition) and Nipclta (particle). Besides these 
we have many other technical terms in the Nirukta and the 
Prati&akhya texts. 3 

The chronology of the Nirukta and the Prati§5khya 
texts in relation to the Astadhyayl is not yet finally 
settled and doubt is, not without justification, expressed (See 
Indian Hist. Quarterly. June, 1937, p. 329-49), whether 
the above works in the present form are pre-Paijinian. But it 
would not be far from truth to suppose that at least in their 

o 

1. Keith : — A History of Sanskrit literature. P. 422. 

2. See Nirukta (I-i) 

3. The ?k. Prat: has (1-37), spjg- (1-68), (H-l)etc- 

The Nirukta has (I-I4), (TV-12, 

*pi(X-17) etc. 

The Vaja. Prati has (V-29) f txwfett ffM7) etc- 

The Atharva. Prati. has (HI-78), qroPTQifhr 

(IV-3) etc. Similarly, the and SIW have 

got many terms. 

4* QoldstUcker asserts that the Prati. are posterior to Pa&rai. M. Muller 
holds the ooutra r y view as far as the Rk. Pr&ti. is oonoerned- 
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‘kernel’ form, some of them represent the pre-Pa$mian stages 
in the grammatical studies of India. It does not therefore 
stand to reason to presume that the scheme of introducing 
technical terms began originally with Panini, Nevertheless 
a thorough examination of the terminology, employed in the 
above-mentioned works, reveals that Panini was, certainly, 
one of the early writers to introduce and employ a good 
number of grammatical technical terms. 

In the AstSdhyayl, technical terms are known as 
(Samjfia) 0 —a designation, special mark or conventional 
name. 7 The sutra (I~i-68) clearly lays down that ‘In this 
system of grammer, a word stands for its form as disting¬ 
uished from the object denoted by it” e. g. the sutra (IV-ii- 
33) will require us to affix dhak suffix to the word (form) 
‘ Agni’ and not to ‘fire' (the object denoted by it). But when 
we come across a technical term (Samjna), the Sam jUS-word 
will stand for the object (words) denoted by it, and not for 
the form of SamjnS-word as such. Thus the Sutra (4-2- 
114) means that the secondary suffix cha should be added to 
the words SalS, Mala etc. (denoted by the SamjUS 
( l ‘Y^ddha ,, ) and not to the form of the word ‘Vrddha’ as 
such. 

Weber and Waokernagel place Pr&ti. in the pre-Paninian epoch, 
while Weaterguard and Pischel uphold the opinion of Gtoldstucker* 
See Hannes Skold. (Ind Ant. 1926 P. 181 -). 

(See: Hannes Skold: 'Papers on Panini P. 34.) 

'‘The theory o£ Yaska’s priorfcy to Panini is accepted on a very 
superficial evidence, or rather without reasoning”. 

5* “All existing Prati- in their present form? later than Panini. 

but all belong to a school that existed before Panini invented his 
system.” 

(P. lvi, Introduction to the “Rk.-tantra-vy3.karana” (Ed.A. 0 • 
Burnell). 

6* For their difference from Paribha^as, see Goldstttcker: Panini,his date 
etc.” P. 151, 171 (in reprinted edition). 

7. The word s&ifijna has beac used about 73 timssg in 'the Aat&dhy&yi. 
But of these, only in (I-iv-1, VIII-ii-2) the term is used in the 
sense of a‘technical term-’ Tn the rest, it means “a name of a 
thing or of a class.” In (I-i-68), it is used in the sense of ‘a 
technical term of grammarthe sense intended to bo expressed 
in this paper. 
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We can classify the PSninian ‘Samjfias’ under three 
heads™ 8 (0 A brtrima, (ii) krtrima and (iii) Audaharanika 
(iEnstrative)* The Akrtrima Samjnas are self-explanatory, 
e gij Sampradana (I-iv-32) Kart* ( 1 - 4 - 54 ), Avyaya ( 1 - 1 - 37 ), 
Abhyasta ( 6 - 1 - 5 ), Pratipadika ( 1 - 2 - 45 ) etc. These terms 
should not require any definition, for their meaning and de¬ 
signations are clear from the derivation of the terms. 5 ’ Still 
they are defined in the AstadhyayT, for the reason, at least 
hi some cases, either to widen, restrict or specify clearly the 
scope of their application (*. f the term Pratyaya in the 
Priti, simply means “what follows'’ in respect of words and 
letters in a sentence, but in Panini it means a suffix, (c/s vi- 
1-79), On the other hand, there are also such self-explana¬ 
tory technical terms which are not defined, but their 
denotations are simply enumerated, e. <?., Karmaprava - 
caniya, Avyaytbhctva, PaddhMa, etc. 10 The only expla¬ 
nation for this different kind of treatment of the Samjnas 
seems to be that these terms were already so well known and 
established in tradition that Panini could not overlook their 
traditional force and incorporated them in his system, In 
fact, many of them are known to us 11 to have been in tradi¬ 
tional use by their occurrence in the Nirukfca, and the PrSti- 
§akhya works. Now the question arises, why Panini took 
trouble to define these terms, if they were self-explanatory 
or were current in his time. One possible and reasonable 


8. M. D. Shattri refers to their two-fold classification. (See IV Oriental 
Conference Proceedings P« 472). But it would he more ex¬ 
planatory and comprehensive to divide farther the krtrima aanijS&s 
into (i) Andahara&ika (illustrative) and (ii) Kftrima (purely arti¬ 
ficial). In the Rk-tantr-Vyakarana, we have some technical terms 
formed by mutilating real words, e. g. for f°r *11% 

(See P. Iii; edited by Burnell* 

sr% i 

10. (I-iv-83/98, II-i-6/21, IV-i-76|V-iv460* 

U See before, footnote Ho* 3- 
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reply 12 may ba that Pacini wanted to use these current 
terms in some modified sense. Hence the need of their 
definition. Another point to be borne in mind is chat it was 
Pai^iiu and not so much the- author of the Nirukta and the 
Prgti&akhyas, who tried to bring about the utmost possible 
economy of words. Consequdnrly, wo expect to see in the 
Astgdhygyi the absence of unnecessary definitions of such 
terms as were known in PSi^ini’s time and used in the same 
sense as intended by him. Thus we may reasonably suppose 
that so far as Akrcrima terms are concerned, Pgpini should 
either leave them undefined or give definitions only when 
his intended sense differed from the prevalent sense. 

The second type of the technical terms are Krtrima 
Samjnas. They are purely arbitrary and artificial, e. <?., Ti ; 
Ghu ; Gha ; Bhi etc. Considering their brief and meaning- 
less forms and use to designate sounds entirely unconnected 
with thnn —, it seems probable that these were arbitrarily 
invented by Panini in his enthusiasm for brevity. Dr. M. D. 
Shastri, in his paper referred to above, tries to show that 
the idei of coining wholly artificial Samjngs was not un¬ 
known to Panini’s predecessors. He gives such examples 
as Tan (for : in the Mahabhg3ya (II-iv-54); 

La (for ufa in MBH. (V-2-31) and Ghu (for OTW 
in MBH. (VII-ui-3). But these examples given here do 
not prove the point; beyond doubt, for these terms 13 cannot 
be shown to have been used by ‘Panini’s predecessors’. They 
are in fact used there in the body of Varfcikas which are 
decidedly post-PgniniaD. 

12 Modern critics led by whitney would explain away these difficulties 
by regarding the Aat&dhy&yi as a loosely compiled work, and not i 
unitary well-planned work. See I. S* Pah ate/ The structure of 
the Aftadhyayi’. For a more rational opinion on P&uinia 
geoins, see Faddegon: ‘Studies on P&ninfs grammar 1 (P« 67/8) 
and Paul Thieme: (I. H . Quarterly, June 1937, P 342-3). 

13. The terms quoted by him from the V&ja Pr&ti.( gef and^ 

are not decisive, in absence of any definite opinion oh th# chronolo¬ 
gical relations between th3 Aat&dhy&yi and the Vaja: Prati. (See 
before, footnote No 4). See Paul Thieme: “on the identity of the 
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Audaharanika or illustrative terms form the third typ<* 
of our classification of Samjnas. Here one form of the class 
is taken by the way of illustration and is made to made to 
gtand for the whole class, e . g. Nadi (I-iv-3) 14 ; Ghi (I-iv-7) 
Bahuvrlhi (II-ii-23)*, Krt (IILi-93); Krtya (III-i-95). Such 
terminology may have been not unknown to Paiiini, for we 
fiud the term Kurvant used for the present participle forms 
in the Brahmana texts. 15 

Pacini lays down a sfitra (1-4-1) wherein we are told 
that some 16 technical terms exclude each other. For example, 
Am, Prati, Pari etc. cannot be designated as upasarga 
(l-iv-59) and KarmapravacanTya (I-iv-90) at the same 
time 17 . But where such an exclusion of technical terms is 
not desirable and the same form is to be designated by more 
than one technical term, "'Panini takes recourse to a special 
procedure by adding the word cka . Thus the forms given 
above are designated both as upasarga and gati. This is 
made possible by constructing and arranging Sutras in such 
a way a3 rotrfr: (I-iv-59) and (I*iv 60). 


V&rtikak&ra’ (Ind* Cult. IV-2). The TMi-tantra-Vy&kara&a, also hag 

suoh bftrima terms as for (71, 77), for 

(148). But see Burnell (P. IV of the introduction) “There are 
several indioations iu the $k-tantia that it has been revised by 
Pacini's rules*” 

H. It should however he noted that the term* fit are only 

partly illustrative. T'hey illustrate only 1-endingand Lending stems* 
while according to the sutras (I-iv-8, I-iv-7) they designate ti-end- 
ing and u-ending stem* also. 

ltb See before. 

16- Those occurring between (t-iv-1) *nd (lt-ii-38)* See tke Mahi^ 
bh&f yfr (1-iv-l) fora detailed mention and inter-relation of theiS 

Sarfrjeas. 

17. Oonaequentlyi in the sentence ‘ ^ Jjfif the satrfc 

(^Hl-jIi-65) oannot be applied- 
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Panini’s desire to incorporate in his^work many techni¬ 
cal terms, 'which perhaps could not be overlooked'due to their 
traditional force and prevalent use, has led in some cases to 
much complication. We may take, for example, the term 
upasarjana . This term as defined in (I-ii-43) is employed 
for those constituent words which always form the first part 
of a compound (Sutra Il-ii-30). But, according to another 
sutra (I-ii-44) the same term is used for those constituent 
words which may form the last part of the compound (e. < 7 , 
in the word is an upasarjana\ 

Panini himself was aware of this anomaly and therefore ex¬ 
pressly states in (I-ii-44) that the second type of upasarjana 
does not concern itself with the question of precedence in a 
compound. The use of this term appears still more compli¬ 
cated when we see that, in (V [-2-56, 104), PS^ini terms the 
primary noun of a Taddhita-f orraation as Upasarjana^ 

Another technical term involving anomaly and compli¬ 
cation is pada. According to the Sfitra (I-v-14) it 
is used for a complete word-declensional or con- 

jugational (rer^<r) . Indeclinables being 

regarded as having dropped their case endings (Il-iv-82) mny 
also be reasonably termed as Pada . Carrying this analogy 
of indeclinables further, we may term tha constituents of a 
compound also as Pada (II-iv-71) 19 . But the scope of the 
Samjfia is widened and complicated, when we see that it is 
applied to the mere stems of some 20 declensional endings as 


18. See Faddegoti: Studies on Panini’s grammar. P- 29. 

The interpretation of thess two sUtraas present* some difficulty. Accord, 
ing to tho commentatoro, tve have to interpret the word 

as i£ it were In genetive plural (in Yl-ii -36)l*nd LooatiT B 
singular (in VI-ii-104). 

19. “A compound in its totality is never called cf. (Vtll-iv-i, 3) 

Faddegon P- 35. According to (I-ii-48) it is a 

80. Those coveted by (I-iv-H). 
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^eil as to the finished forms with the declensional endings 
affixed e.g. the word frrfin as well as the mere stem 
fia fftnSr:) is called <T<? 21 . Similarly a stem before 
certain secondary suffixes ( and n-ending stems 

before certain are designated as Pad a 22 . This 

ambiguous use of the terms for two entirely different things 
is no doubt illogical and raises complications, 23 but Panini 
allows this with a view to economy. Because the term has 
got double use, —for both stem, and complete form- the 
Sutra, containing this term, can be applied in both the cases 
(e.g, we drop ^ in Norn. Sing. *T*rr and also in Inst, dual 
xm *ri by the same Sutra (8-2-7); we change ^ to ^ in Norn. 
Sing, (optional form for and also in Inst, dual 

But it is obvious that except on the ground 
of economy ssraar (which of course, implies here .qrofot) 
this procedure of employing a technical term for double de¬ 
signations is confusing and unscientific. 

We may refer here to another difficulty in the use of 
some Samjnas. The terms, wr, and vfircrcor 

are sometimes 2 * employed in nontechnical sense. The term 
qf, is defined as a feminine stem, ending in long T and a 

21. Is the treatment of : as in the PadapS,tha du© 

to this? Bat the faot that the Padap&th* does not separate such 
eudings from feminine stems in long vowels, nor from masculive 
a-euding stems, presents difficulties- 
22 The stem in the form is a *5* Heno0 > ^ 

dropped (VM-ii-T). Similarly, dropped in the form 
2S. Why do we not apply (VIII-iv-1) in the form 

regarding the stem as a (I-iv-17) ? It was to 

meet such difficulties that the later commentators had to define 
(in VlH-iv-1) as 

(that is the should not contain in itself 

another qgr which has ^ b it not^ ^ or ^ 

(ft’Wtf) Bee the comment, on this (VUI-iv-X) 

24- The qvfOi defined in (I-iv-42) is used in the sense of T%9T 
(in-i-17). The 1% defined in (II-iii-49') is used in th# 
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by the Sutra (I-iv«3) ; and is used in this technical sense in 
(7-3-107). But in (II-i-20) ; it is used in its non-technical 
sense and stands for its own form and the names of rivers • 
and in (v-iv-110), it is used in its non-technical sense, but 
unlike (II-i-20), does not stand for names of rivers 25 . In 
(6-i-68) the technical term is used in a gender diffe¬ 
rent from that of its own (see I-ii-41) 2fi 

With these introductory remarks about the technical 
terms used by Panini, we propose to give a list of his 
technical terms, with relevant references to their occurrences, 
differences in meanings, if any, their consistent or otherwise 
employment in the Astadhyayi, and their comparison with 
the terms of the Nirukta and the Pratisakhya texts. 

sense of calling from a distance (I-ii-33). The 

defined in (I-iv-45) is used in* the sense of “a substance’ 

(II-iv-13). 

25 See the comment on those Butras. 

26. See Pahate : ‘The structure of the Aptadhy&yl’ P. 59 (51. 
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APPENDIX. 


Technical terms of the AstadhyayT. 

Abbreviations :— 

qr« = qrftft 

(Ed. by M. D. Sastri 
Allahabad 1931). 

§•. stt# = lrf%tf*T5rn%3rT^r (Ed. by Venkatarama 
Sharma, Vidyabhusha$a, Uni¬ 
versity of Madras 1930). 
err. srr» = (Ed. by Venkata - 

rama Sharma, Vidyabhushana, 
University of Madras 1934). 
sro. (Ed. Vishwabandhu 

' Sastri. Punjab University 1923) 
ft« == ft^ (Ed. Lakshmana Swarup, 
Pan jab * U niversity 192 7). 

The numbers indicate : — 

in <n<>, ^ tit, »?r? and 
in JTT, vz® and 
in If. srr., sr«rro and ^pr, 
in ^r. Jrr., and 

and in ara. srr. , srtoFi qrr^ and 

®BF — 

TTo defines it in I-iv-] 3 sreftsirao. 

But it is not used in its technical sense in the sutras (III-iii-81; 
YI-ii*70). The commentators interpret the word in the 
sense of in (II-iii-20). ft. (8-10) uses the word in the 
sense of ‘limb’ (^ito^:). It. stt. (21-1) has the word in the 
sense of ‘a part of, not independent’ (aqssft ^rnrn). Its 
meaning is not clear in jtto (24-5). 

3 ftiMr a^Hwro*ft?En M ii 
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Thus we see that <Tr*> defined the word to give it a technical 
meaning, hut also used the word in the non-technical sense 
in accordance with its usage of the time. 

— 

Ig is defined in IT* (I-iv-45), but used in its non-techni- 
cal sense (a spar) in the Sutras (V-iii-43; II-iv-15). 

(I-i-23) refers to both the uses, technical and nontechnical, 
sra. 5n. (2-2-4) uses the word ivfifew (in the compound srm- 
^rrf^pjr) in the sense of a grammatical relation. 

3T35HJ (3OT) — 

These words are defined by qr* in (I-ii-29/30). 3T* stt© 
(1-108/9) and stt. (1-38/9) define the term in identical words, 
W. 5fT® (1-1-19; 1-1-4) uses them without defining. fito 
(4-15) mentions s^TtT as tfMn&i? and as ^frqrsshn:. 

srr. (3-1) takes ^TtT as implying srornr 
nrsmr ^— aironwr) and as (1-14 15) 

uses these words in the neuter gender; in ot 1 works, it is 
used in the masculine gender. 

«rr. defines it in (I-i-8) and it is used in the technical sense 
in (I-iii-2). But the mode of pronouncing the indicatory 
letters (^) as nasals being not observed, the commentators 
say TTrfcftor: 7 . The ^ (VIII-3-4) appears to 

indicate that an followed an (?), but the 

commentators interpret srgsnfiterg; as ftfw. ssfosrro 

(1-14) uses this term for the last consonant of a and uses 
the term Ttk (1-36; 4/80) for a nasalized vowel; t. srr (5-27) 
for the last consonant of the ^ and (5/31) for a nasalized 
\ owel also. 3T. srr. (1-75) defines it as 
(while 7T. has for ^OT:). 

w. defines it in (I-iv-24-31). It is an swAJsp 1 (self 
explanatory term;. The separation may be physical or mental 
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according to q^n%)» Hence the example can be 

brought under its use. In all rhe cases, where qi<» uses this 
term, its technical sense is kept in view. 

— 

ft. xrr. (1-151), and (I. sit. 1/54) define this term qq>- 
but qr. (I-ii-41) defines it in terms of arer, which fits 
in with his scheme of fesRjpfs. Further *tt. uses this term for 
a suffix only (trto), but sn%. texts use it more comprehen¬ 
sively (a monosyllabic word). In (1-79) and qr© 

(1-2-41), the term is used in the masculine gender, but 
strangely enough the (6 1-68) uses the term in the neuter 
gender. ^tt« mt- (1-151) also uses the word in the neuter 
gender. 

3R*=T and _ 

qT defines in T6-1-5) and sn^TTH in (6-1-4). In 
all the cases, the words: are used in technical sense 
(8-3-14) uses the term stwtth as in qT«, but does not define it. 
Cf: (11-91, 93). fir® (2-2) uses srsqm as reduplica¬ 

tion ,and sn-TOf as ‘reduplicated’ — while qr. uses arvqisr for 
‘first* of the repeated forms and sh-tot for ‘both’ of the re¬ 
peated forms. 

WI- 

qr* defines it in (1-4-110)* srr© 1-15) and I'® sn© 
(14-15) use the term in the same sense, but do not define it. 
ft # 18-9) uses the word in the sense ‘they end\ 

qro (1*1-37-41) gives a definition of the term. It is an 
Its etymological significance is shown in the lines — 

TO^g snfg TO ©TOT ”« 

In all the cases of its occurrence, the term is used in its 
technical sense srr© (3-1-2; (3-2-7) does neither define 
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nor enumerate it, but uses the term in the iPacinian sense. 
The term is not seen in ar. RT° and far®. f?t* (1-1) refers to 
ftqrcrs, which-are included in the list of ersiras by «rr*. 
(1-1-37). 

qro defines it in (.1-4-100,• 1-4-99) i- o ( 3 - 4 . 7 ) 

gives another variant arreflrfvrrer and TO-dqrrer. These* terms 
are arard&ffrs. 

- 

qr® defines it in (8-1-2) as the ‘last 1 of the repeated 
forms (cfs s^r*r). ^rio srro (1/146) uses the word for ‘both 1 
of the repeated forms. srro (3-;-5j knows 
In all the cases of its occurrence, qTo uses it in its technical 
sense. 

Being an term ( 15 % ST:, which disappears), it is 
an indicating letter and is peculiar to qw system of grammar b 
I t should be distinguished form ^ (a short as in 
4-1-65) and (a mprov word as in 5-3-4). 

(See «I3SRr). 

^T — 

qr® defines it in (1-1-65). Ro (2-1; and smo (2-1-15) 
use the term in the Paninian sense, but do not define it 
(1/92) and stto qr (1-35; define 3qqr in the terms 
of ws, but qT®, following bis scheme of ftiq^rs,*defines jfc 
in the terms of 

OTl? — 

qi® defines it in (3-1*92) and always uses it in its techni¬ 
cal sense. The term does not occur in other works. 

3<RFT — 

This term is defined by trio in (1-4-59) and is known to 
fqo (1-3j 5«5), but fir* does not mention ftsr and 31810 
Jffo (1-10-12) uses the term, but does not define it. <T# 
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u[« (1-15) enumerates only 11 of the qro definition 

is specific, as it restricts the scope of stou to ‘ftwrem’- 

uwfo— 

See the introduction for its definitions. 

WT- 

qr»idefines it in ( 1-4-42), but uses it in a non-technical 
sense (‘an action’) in the ^t (qr» 3/1/27). See JTfmrtJi on 
(1-1-23). C10-8) uses the word in its ordinary sense (‘do¬ 

ing’), lo ato (2-34) refers to it as ‘^T 
^bjh’. cf: Ttemrsr 5T5?r 

q tmr (I-i-1-1). 

* 

n- 

qr® defines it in (1-4-54) i%* (5/21; 3-11) uses the word 
in the sense of ‘doer, agenjf* (its ordinary sense) 

4 - 

It is defined in (<rr» 1-4-49), but is used in the sense of 
W in (1-3-14, 3-3-43)- See on the In 

the derivation of (qstf =fo*ri rfi^fcTr ^ & $4sra^rcfterT.*) 

inI-iv-83 and in rer® (2-28, 7-8 etc.) the sense of fa^ri 
(function) is clearly seen. 

An term (fj + ffeq = f^) is used in aro° sr® 

(1-1-10) and fro (1/14; 2/3). 

An term = ^0. 

>ift — 

Defined in (*rr© 1-4-60). But it is used in its non-techni- 
cal sense in the stltras (1-4-52; 3-1-28). i%° (1-7, 20) uses 
the word in its non-technical sense ‘going*. ar^To st© (1-1-11) 
uses, however, the term in its technical sense. 

P- 

Defined in <rro (1-1-2) is used in its non-technical sense 
a the (2-2-1). ft® (3/13) uses it in non-technical sense. 
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W- 

Defined in (qr* 1-4-11). But the word is used as ^. 
in (6-3-11). 

jfm — 

Defined in (<?r # 4-1-162). But it is used as ^ 

(6-3-42; 82). 

*T- 

Defined in (qr« 1-1-22). Tt is used in its technical sense 
in (6-3-17). In (8-2-22), it is used as In (3-2-70), 

it is used as f^qsFqns^p^qq^ while in (4-2-29) it is 
g^rasr^^qq^. 

& — 

Defined in iqr© 1-4-7), is an sifal^tfarqs term- so far as 
stems are concerned, but when its sphere is extended 
to sqjncrer stems also, it is purely an artificial term. In all 
the places of its occurrence, the term is used in its technical 
sense. 

3 — 

Defined in (qr« 1-1-20) as a technical term, it is consis¬ 
tently used in its technical sense. 

ft — 

Defined in qr* (1-1-64) as a technical term, it is always 
used in its technical sense. 

cffef- 

Though not defined, it is used (o» account of the srfw*- 
4-1-76) for a nominal suffix, fa© (2-2, 3) and «?«r Q 
sn® (1-2-12) use the term in the technical sense. 

— 

Defined in qro (4-1-174), it is used for certain nominal 
suffixes. The (2-4-62) illustrates the term. 

3F5 — 

Defined in (qr® 2-2-29) as a technical term; it is used in 
5rr« (3-4-2) also in its technical sense, fa© (7-4) however, 
uses the word in the sense ‘a pair’. 
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Defined in ut<> (2-1-23) as a technical term, The word 
is obviously an term. But the form ‘Us’, being 

an example of the compound cannot, be, strictly 

speaking, an illustration of 

W-T 

Defined in <rr. (1-3-1) is used in its technical sense m 
ft, (i-20; 2-1; 2-2) and 3r«r° ar* (1-1-11). 

# — 

Defined in qr<> (1-4-3, this term is for >|+Kt ? u 

feminine stems and frista for The (1-4-6) 

extends its scope to feminine stems ending in short f and 3. 
In the g* (4-4-111; 8-3-89; 5-4-110), the term is used as 
and in (2-1-20) it is used for the words meaning 
‘river’ or ‘a river*. 

frw — 

Defined in qio (14-56) which is an the term 

is mentioned in sreo 3Tro (1-3-4/5), and fk° (L-l; 1-8; 4-17; 
1-4). 

far— 

Defined in qT* (1-1-26) It is neither an nor 

an it is difficult to account for its length, if it 

is a purely ffotr&QT. 

See the introduction for the two types of In 

(8-3-16), the word is a root. It is in (3-2-23). , 

(1-1-18) uses it in the sense of a ‘word’. %° (18«8) uses 
^in the sense of q^qt%, but in (16-17) uses the term in the 
sense of ‘a word’ also. 



Defined in qro (1-1-11) ft. I* W* has JOT, which also 
means uncombinable final vowels. The same in ^rr° srt® (1 
92(98). Being concerned with the relation of to 
the JrrfijfcrrcfT texts think of: the word coning 
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after it. f*« (2—26) does not appear to know its technical, 
sense. 

mKmR? — 

Defined in <?ro (1^2-45/6) is not used by the sttrt* texts 
which use earlier terms denoting general grammatical func¬ 
tions, e. g . stot (noun), ^ (word), «rnTF?lcr (Vocative). 

Defined in (qu 2-2-23) is an tlfaffftvdqrr. 

— 

As a S>fera$r, it is defined in (1-4-18). But in (5. 
2-138/9) the word is a suffix of type. 

3 ^- 

Defined in UTo (4-1-163), the term is used in its techni¬ 
cal sense in the (1-2-65; 4-1-90). But in (2-1-61; 
6-4-133; 4-1-77), the word is used as also. 

— 

(M,, m-) 

An srr^&ENfF. It is defiued in «tio (1-1-60). Sio 

(1-1-20; 2-1-4; 3-4-7), (6-22; 3-18), IrftrsTTo (1-57) and 

«fr* srr* .1-141) all know and use the term. It is only in 
*ro that a fine distinction is made for grammatical purpose 
between and etc. 

fkvfa — 

Defined in Sto (1-4-104) the term is used in (2—1) 
also- The stto (2-1-2) also knows it- 

$5 — 

Defined in qf® (1-1-13), the word is used as m 

(7-1-157). According to spiftrei on (4-1-166), the term is 
-synonymous with nter (another technical term). 

tft— 

Defined in «rr» (1-1*1), the word is used as ill 

(5-1-47). It. is an term, meaning * increment! (of the 

*mn- 



H- 

De fined in (<n» 1-1-24). The word is used in the popu¬ 
lar sense ‘six’ in (6-16; 6/2/135'. I® si- uses it in the 
popular sense in (1—9) and as in (7 -2). fit* does 

not know its technical sense. 

— 

Defined in qr° (1-1-23) the term is used in the sense of 
‘a numeral’ in it* (5-2-41; 5/2/47). 

(Fsrarcw— 

Defined in pit® 1-1-45) is an and known al¬ 

ready in the time of tr®. Therefore, a long term was ad¬ 
mitted by qr® in his system. 

^ — 

Defined in (qr° 2-3-49), as a Vocative singular, the term 
is used in its popular sense in qr® (1-2-33). cf ; sprftnpr on 
(1-2-33) i 3ft ^csnsftsnr 

I 

— 

Defined in qr© (1-1-7) in terms of , but q?® ar® 
(1-37), 3iro qr« (1-48) define ifc in terms of In 

(5-1.38) it is used in a non*technicalsense (srqrq.'-srwsr: 

trrfaqr §y*ngprqq w :). 

sfowm— 

Defined in (1-1-42/3). Its length indicates that it Was 
already in vogue in qTo’s times* As the forms in.Norn* and 
Obj. plural (neuter) and in the first 5 case-endings are strong 
forms (full forms, the term is «T$fq*r. 

Defined in (qt* 1*1-9). m* (1-43) adds 
ajso for ‘srqtfaq 7 , m* (14—22) uses the word in the 
sense of tf^q as distinguished from (c£: *rq*fcrq*#qqrqn ). 
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ClcH — 

Defined in ’TT® (1-4-109). 'ft* srr® (2—1/2) uses it in the 
sense of ^Tfcnqrc. sr® (1-1-2) does the same, mo gj* 

(1—155) takes ‘joining of the last with the initial' as 
"TTo definition lays emphasis on continuous (unbroken) use 
of letters. 

aifosP» - 

Defined in »tt® (2-4-2) Of all snictaftW texts, only 
5 tt o (2-4-2) uses it, but without defining it. The A on 

(7-3-95) quotes another variant of the where the word 

is used in the feminine gender. 

^ — 

mo defines it as CTTnp? of .and with the first 

half as and the remaining snarer. (3—-3/6) 

refers to other opinions as to the proportions of and 

argsrrr. The term is treated in loJrro (1—40) , ® srro 
(1— l lO) and (L—16). 

k- 

Defined in <tto (1-4-55), the term is used in the non¬ 
technical sense also, e •, g in (2-3-23, 5-3-26). 



PHONOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SAN¬ 
SKRIT e, 6, Si & au AND MIDDLE INDIAN 
e & o. 

[Db. K- Goda Varma m. a., ?h. d« (London)] 

1. The object of this paper is to investigate into the 
phonetic principles underlying the evolution of Sanskrit e,5, 
ai & ail, and also to prove, on the strength of evidences 
from the Dravidian Languages, the existence of short e & o 
in the actual pronunciation of the Middle Indian. 

Sanskrit e, o, ai & au. 

2. The fact that the ancient Indian grammarians have 
given the name of Guiia 1 to e and 5, of Vjrddhi 2 to ai and 
au, of Sandhyaksaras 3 to e, 5, ai and au in general and 
of Samaharaksaras 1 to ai and au in particular, is itself cal¬ 
culated to suggest that each of the above sounds is the 
phonetic evolution of different combinations. 

Sanskrit e, ai & au ^Aravan Tautostllabic 
ay, av, ay & 3v. 

3. It has been established by philogists that the San. 
skrit sounds under discussion go back, in certain instances, to 
Indo-European diphthongs as shown below 

e <^Tautosyllabic a£, ej, and o£, 

5 <v Tautosyllabic au, eu, and ou. 
ili ^Tautosyllabic ai, ei, and 
au <v Tautosyllabic au, eu, and <5u. 

4. The Indo-European diphthongs which gave rise 
to Sanskrit e, <5, ai and au are, besides, seen to have re¬ 
mained as ay, av, ay and av in Aryan ;l after the change of 

1. Paaiui, I.,i, 2 : ‘adSiagmiab’* 

2. Ib., I., i, 1 : ‘ViddhirSdaio’. 

B. V&jasanSyi Pr8,li£S,khya, I. 45 : ‘SandhyakSsratn parani . 

4. Pataujali, on P&fcitii, I.j i, 48 : ‘imavaican sani&hllrflvaruau . 

5. CD. Brugio inn, ‘Comparative Grammar of the I udo-Germanic Lan¬ 

guages’, translated from the German hy Joseph Wright, Vol. i, 
pp. 49, 68. 


Indo-European e and o to a, and e and 6 to a. The Aryan 
ay and av have produced Sanskrit e and 6 1 while 3y and 
av have remained as such although these latter exhibit a 
further change to ai and au. 2 

5. The only possibility of Aryan ay and av having 
changed to e and 6 in Sanskrit is by the palatal y and the 
labial v influencing the preceding vowels, making them there¬ 
by ey and ov 3nd the subsequent elision of the semi-vowels 
with the compensatory lengthening of e and o, by reason of 
both the vowels and the semi-vowels being of the same 
place of articulation. 

6. That ey and bv will produce e and 6 through the 
elision of the semi-vowels and the compensatory lengthening 
of the vowels, can be illustrated by the following examples 
from Malaya]am. 

iyaluka > eyaluka V§luka ‘to be proper, to cnotain 

ceyti ">c5ti ‘news.’ 

viyarppn > v eyarppn > verppn ‘sweat. 1 

cuvatu covat-u > cofm "> ‘foot rnark. ’ 

cuvappu Vcovapp u '> coppu ‘the red colour. 5 

tuvaran > tovar'a n \toim ‘fried vegetable dish.’ 

Note :—For the assimilation of a to preceding e and 6 
C£. Sanskrit hareva and visijova from 

hare 4 - ava and vie $6 + ava respectively. 

r 

7. Is remains to be explained why Aryan ay and 2v 
have not suffered a change to 8 and 5 although there is the 

1. Aryan av followed by y as in nav-ya does not become 5 in Sanskrit, 
■ince a tendency to close the preceding syllables with v, when¬ 
ever the group vy occurred was not universal. See Siddbeswara 
Varma,‘Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian 
Grammarians’, p» 78. 

2 See tThlenbeok) ‘A Manual of Banskrit Phonetics,’ p. 42. 
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palatal y and the labial v following the vowel 3. The 
reason for the preservation of 2 in Sanskrit of the Aryan 
diphthongs 2y and av is to be sought for in its length, in 
ssmuch as long bowels are less liable to phonetic change 
than short vowels. Attention may be drawn in this con* 
nectionto the opening of i and u of the initial syllables in 
colloquial Malaya jam 1 2 when there is an open vowel in the 
succeeding syllable, while T and ft under the same conditions 
do not exhibit the change :— 

i^a, eta ‘place, interval of time or space' ; iraval, etfaval, 
'anything borrowed’ ; ila, ela ‘leaf*.; kijaifam* kejaram 
‘height* ; ciifava, ceifava ‘scraper for cocoanuts.’ 
utavi, otavi ‘help’ ; urakkam, orakkam ‘sleep*.; 
ula, ola ‘furnace in forge*; kuta, kota ‘umbrella’ ; tuta, 
tota ‘the thigh*. 

Contrast with the above, Ira ‘reed* ; cl^a ‘a kind of 
eatable leaf’ ; plja ‘rheum of the eyes’ ; ttma ‘dumb’ ; 
ktivajam ‘the Bilva tree* ; tftvata ‘a timber measure 1/6 of 
a ttlmaram or 24 square inches’ which do not show the $ 
and o change in pronunciation. 

8, Similarly a coming after the initial Voiced stops of 
tae Indo-Aryan loan words in Malaya jam is pronounced e 
though written a 2 while the above change is not observable 
when d follows. 

9. It can therefore be inferred that it is the short or 
long nature of the vowel that has been responsible for the 
palatalization or labialization on the one hand, or the pre¬ 
servation of the vowel on the other. 


1. Cf. BSOS., Vol. viii, part 4, p. 966. 

2. K- GoJavarma, l The change of a to e in the Iado-Aryan Loan 

’word* of MiUyijligci, .£30-3, y.oL mi> . 3 and y, 

*59-562. 
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Sanskrit §, 5, Ki &5u in Sandhi. 

10. In this section, I propose to deal with Sanskrit 
5, Si and Su that have resulted independently in Sanskrit 

from -a+?-,-§ * -8-,-a 4- S-or fii-and-S + o-or au-respectively, 
and to draw attention to the phonetic principles that have 
been brought to play in their subsequent developments. 

11. When a is followed by the palatal i or the* labial 
u it cannot be the palatal or the labial character of the 
following vowel alone that is at the bottom of the change 
of a to e or o. Should the palatal or labial nature of the 
following vowel be alone the influencing factor, there is no 
reason why-S H-and-U 4-S-also should change to &: and o 
respectively, as such a change is against the phonetic pheno¬ 
menon pointed out previously. 1 

12. It may be remarked that when two vowels come 
together, it is the openness or the closeness of the vowels 
concerned that is likely to contribute more than any other 
factors towards their further changes. 

18. In combinations like-a+?-and-a4-u-, therefore, the 
succeeding close vowels l and n must have naturally assi¬ 
milated the preceding open vowel, irrespective of its length 
or shortness, and made it § or o as the case may be. The 
possibility of the vowels i and 3 forming second members 
of diphthongs becoming y and v has been demonstrated by 
philologists. 2 Thus 1 4-f and a f S will become ey and or 
respectively* the preceding I being influenced by the fol¬ 
lowing close vowels, and subject to the principle of sound 
change already explained in para 6, Sy and 3v may exhibit 
a further change to § and o. 


1. Cf. above, para 9 for Aryan long a followed by y an( ^ v *• 9 ‘ty 

and av remaining'as ai and au and short a followed by y and 
v «. 6 . ay and av changing to 6 and 5 in Sanskrit. 

2. Cf. Brugmann, ‘Comparative Grammar, of the Indo-Germsnis 

Languages Vol. I, p. 101 where * bheroite is tr*oed b$ok$° 
earlier *bfcero-i-te. $(100.) 
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14. The reason for the Aryan a followed by y or v* 
remaining without change while Sanskrit-3 followed by 
for S-has changed to e or o will be evident fin the light 
of the above discussions. 

15. We will next consider how ai and au have resulted 
jjQjn —S-f-l— or ai , and —a + <5—or an — in Sanskrit, 
When we remember that Sanskrit 6, 5, ai and au go back 
to ay, av, ay and av of the Aryan, it will be seen that when 
—a <fe e— or ai—, and —a &5—or 3u—combine, the 
real elements that, constitute the combinations are as noted 
below * — 

-a■+■ o- - -a +■ ay- 
-S + ai- = -t + ay- 
-S + C • = -S l av- 
-a{- au- = •§ + av- 

In the above cases, § combining with a of. the first 
member of [the succeeding diphthongs will contract into a 
(§ mafras only) 1 and being joined to the following y or v 
will produce ay and av. Just as the Aryan diphthongs ay 
and av have passed into ai and au in closed syllables, the 
above 3y and av resulting in Sandhi have also moved to ai 
and au when followed by consonants. 

16. An important observation that has to be made in 
this connection is that e, 6, ai and au in Sandhi have to be 
regarded as phonetic changes that have taken place subse¬ 
quent to' the shift of the Aryan diphthongs to e, 6. ai and 
au; for, external Sandhi is always found to be optional, 
taking place only when there is extreme juxtaposition, while 
the changes relating to the Aryan diphthongs are invariable 
and regular. Attention may also be drawn to the fact that 
in the Etgveda we come across instances of hiatus 2 , but not 
a single instance of Aryan Tautosyllabic ay, av, ay and av 
without showing the change e, 6, ai and au. further 

1. P&fcini, VI, i, 101 : ‘akah. savarnS dirghafe.* and VSjasmfty 
Prati&khya, I. 57: k dviatavau dirghaV 

I, Arnold, ‘Vedio Metre’, p. 7Q, 
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Sanskrit S, 5, Si and Su which could be traced back to the 
Indo-European are considered as single inseparable sounds 
quite unlike the sounds that evolve in Sandhi in the pro¬ 
nunciation of which there is in the consciousness of the 
speaker the duality of their component parts. 

17. It is impossible for two single vowels in combination 
to become S, 8, ai and 3u unless these sounds have* previ¬ 
ously developed in the language in some way or other and 
have been popularly established. The Indo-European diph¬ 
thongs may be said therefore to have paved the way for the 
origin of Sanskrit e, o, ai and au in Sandhi. 

18. The observations of the later Indian grammarians 
that the place of articulation for e and ai is Kan$iatalu i 
and that for o and Su is Kanthostha 2 will, on close exami¬ 
nation* be found to lack in scientific precision. It is now 
admitted on all hands that Sanskrit e and 6 are unitary 
sounds 3 and e is palatal and 5 labial. On the other hand 
2i and au, as evidenced from their pronunciation, are com¬ 
pound vowels, ai being Kanthatalu and au Kanthostha, 
combining as they do a and y or a and v. Although the 
fact has been noted correctly by Katyayana in the two 
sextras hcaySsasfcalau’ 4 (i, c, ch, j, jh, n, y, 6 and s have 
palate as their place) and ‘aiks'raukarayoh kanthya ptlrvl 
matra talvOsthayoruttara’ 5 (for ai and au the first matra is 
guttural and the second that of palatal and labial respec¬ 
tively), the commentator Uvvata is found to labour under a 
misconception when he says ‘anenaiva'kramena ekaraukarau 
vyakhyafcau' (in like manner e and o are to be construed). 

1. Sea Siddh&ntakaumudi, under Pacini, I., i, 9 : kwfhat&lu, 

2 . Ib-, ‘Sdautoh kauthostham 

3. Whitney, ‘Sanskrit Grammar’, p. 12. 

4- Vajasaneyi Pr&tisakhya, I 66, 

Tb., I. ?§. 




lm 

Also the name Samaharaksaras given to ai and au in parti¬ 
cular of the Saudhyaksaras o, 5, ai and au by ancient gram¬ 
marians, goes to indicate that the pronunciation of the com¬ 
bining elements was more marked in them than in 5 and 5 
which had already become unitary sounds at the time. 

ai and au in Secondary derivatives. 

19 , In addition to the ai and au having an Indo-Euro¬ 
pean origin and ai and au which have developed indepen¬ 
dently in combinations of vowels and diphthongs, we come 
across, in Sanskrit, many instances of ai and au occurring 
in the initial syllables of secondary derivatives with the 
meaning ‘related to’, ‘connected with’ or ‘sprung from’. It 
may be remarked chat this ai and 3u do not admit of being 
explained as the phonetic developments of the simple vowels 
1 and S attributed to by the Sanskrit grammarians in the 
original roots. 

20, Scholars like Streitberg, Bechtel and Uhlenbeck 
have shown that the commencement of the vj:ddhation of the 
vowel in secondary derivatives dates back to the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean period l . Brugmann says “Although the particular 
forms that furnished the type for this category of nouns 
(like amitra-s ‘hostile’ from amttra-s ‘foe 1 , m5nas-a-s ‘related 
to the mind’ from manas-^mind*, s5vifcra-s ‘sprung from the 
sun’ from savitar-‘sun’, Saindhav-a-s ‘sprung from the 
Indus’ from sindhu-s ‘Indus’) in Aryan, and the origin of 
the Vyddhi-streiigthening, which occurs also in other deri¬ 
vative nouns, are still undiscovered, yet ■ it is at least 
probable that the class took its rise in such o-stems 
(Aryan a-) as had undergone a modification of meaning 
similar to that which we find in the epithetised compounds, 
and that o- was their added to other stems in imitation of 

l» See Streitberg, Itlg. forsohtfngen 3, 379 ; sqq.} Bocbtel 175} Uhlea 
beck, P. B. Beitr. 22, 189 aq-, 545 »qq. 
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these.” 1 What Brugmann has donees only to draw atten¬ 
tion to the similarity in the development of meaning between 
the secondary derivatives and the epithetised compounds. 
Streitberg observes that the lengthening of the initial 
syllable originally stood in close connection with a collective 
significance as in vac ‘speech’ and vacas ‘word’; nabh ‘clouds’ 
and nabh ‘cloud’ and that the same device must h$ve been 
resorted to, later on. to indicate all kinds of relation. 2 
Bechtel has noted that the lengthened forms with the diph¬ 
thongs ai and au in secondary derivatives enter relatively 
seldom so as to allow us to go back to the Indo-Germanic 
period. 3 He also conjectures that the ai and au formations 
owe their wide characteristic extension. to the influence of 
the a vjrddhi 4 although he has not explained the way in 
which the axiological extension has originated. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt is made to identify the 
particular types after which the vj-ddhi formations with ai 
and au in initial ss llables in Sanskrit have been modelled. 

21. It is worthy of note that different gradations of the 
Aryan-ay and av of the root syllables have become attached 
themselves to different inflected verbal bases, the particular 
phases of ablaut becoming closely associated with the parti¬ 
cular idea conveyed by the whole word and appropriated to 
this or that function in connection with it. Although it 
may not be possible in all cases to trace the variations to the 
Indo-European, the fact that a systematised series of vowel 
alternation could be noticed in Sanskrit will be clear from 
the table appended below:— 

1. Brugmfcnn, l A Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Gerinaiiio Langu¬ 

ages’, Vol. ii., § 60 (p. 112). 

2. See, Idg. forschuugen, 3, 378 aqq. ‘Die Sokuudaro noiiiinl 

biidungL 

.. it 

3. Bechtel, 'Einige BemcrkuOgon uber die Vrddhi in der seound area- 

nominal bildmig.’ 


h Ibid’ 
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1 

Indo-European 

roots With 
meanings. 

Examples ol; Gradations in Sanskrit. 

Strong. 

Lengthened. 

Weak 

(accented.) 

Weak 

(unacoented.) 

oi- ‘to go’ 

Sti, ayS.nl 

iyaya. 

( »yat 

itah 

qsei- ‘to waste 
* away’ 

ItsSta, ksayati 

aksfiigit, 

oikaaya. 

i ksiyat 

cikaiyatuh 

0ei- ‘to incline 
* or lean’ 

erayati 

SiSraj a 

Srlyat 

aSigriyat 

Sen- 'to hoar’ 

* 

grQsyati 

aSransit, 

6u§rava 

grtiyat 

gufiruva 

gheu- ‘to invoke* 

juli5ti 

juhava 

hftyat 

juhuva 

deu- ‘to burn, 

A vex, nfHiot, 
destroy, spoil’ 

dosyati 

aria u sit 
dudkva 

dtiyat 

dunOti 


22. The same gradations of. the root vowel in inflected 
verbal bases may manifest themselves with regard to the 
' primary derivatives alsOj in so far as these latter are formed 
by adding suffixes directly to the roots cr the elements 
which-have come to wear in the lan 2 U age the aspect of such. 
The following examples will show that in primary deriva¬ 
tives'also most of the grades are represented :— 


Indo-European 
roots with 
meanings. 

Examples of Gradations in Primary 
Derivatives in Sanskrit 

Strong. 

Lengthened. ' 

weak 

(accented) 1 

weak 

(unaccented) 

ai- ‘lo go* 

ayanam 

ayah 

lyivan 

ita- 

qsei- ‘to waste 
n away’ 

ksayah 

2 kgainfth 

ksina- 

k§ita- 

klei- ‘to inoline or 
° lean* 

SrStiib 

grayah 

6 rlh 

firita- 

kJeu- *to hear’ 

n 

SrStram 

gravah 

Srtlvamafl.a- 

6 ruta- 

gheu- ‘to invoke’ 

o 

hOmah 

havin- 

juhtih 

huta- 

bheu- ‘to be’ 

A 

^ bhavanam 

bhavah 

bhtib 

bhnvanam 


It Indo-European roots quoted in the above table are taken from Bur— 


Aryan Roots with their English Derivatives,’ by Baly, x- A- 
2* Originally perhaps kgaymah. Although Panini derives the word from 
ks&i- and not from‘ksi-(of. Pacini, VIII, 2, 53 : ‘kgayo mak’) the 
word may, from a semantic point of view, be regarded as cognate with 
ksi$a- For the second element of long diphthongs often disappearing 
medially before oonsouants (especially m) refer Wright, ‘Comparative 
Q-fimmar of the Greek Language,’ p. 31. 
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Of the above alternations by far the most frequent In 
primary derivatives, is the strengthened form of the root, i 
The same strengthening can be observed to have been ex¬ 
tended in the formation of the causatives also. 1 2 

23. As regards the highest form of the stregthened 
grade of the vowel in the initial syllables in the secondary 
derivatives, it may once again be pointed out that Jhey can- 
not be the phonetic developments s of simple vowels. The 
explanation of their occurrence has to be sought for in 
certain types after which they may have been modelled. 
The only places where such strengthened forms are regularly 
employed are the verbs and the primary derivatives. As 
the secondary derivatives, by themselves, are not directly 
related to the root either in meaning or in orgin, we have 
to fall back upon the primary derivatives as supplying a 
vowel in the strong grade i. e . e aijd o from which further 
lengthening is possible, in so far as secondary derivatives 
are sometimes got by suffixes being added to the stems of 
primary derivatives. The secondary derivatives which are 
in their origin connected with the primary derivatives, have 
in their majority of instances an adjectival value indicating 
connection or relation of varied character or that of an 
abstract denoting the quality expressed attributively by the 
adjective when used in neuter. 3 The following examples 
will make clear the relation between the primary and 
lecondary derivatives in point of formation and meaning 

1. Macdonell, 4 A Vedic Grammar for Students,’ p. 254. 

2. Cf. R, L Turner, Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental 

Conference p. 489. 

5 , Whiiney, ‘A Sanskrit Grammar,’ p. 456. 


Indo-European roots | 
with meaning. 

Primary 

derivatives- 

Secondary 

derivatives. 

a dh- ‘to burn’ 

i 

Sdhas- ‘fuel’ 

| &idha- ‘flame’ 

n 

deiu 2 ‘give light’ 

no 

dSva- ‘God’ 

d&iva • ‘belonging to or com¬ 
ing from the Gods.* 

ueid- ‘to kn^w’ 
n. 

vsda- ‘knowledge’ 

vaida- ‘relating to know¬ 
ledge' 

eu$> ‘to burn, shine’ 

oa£hai ‘the lip* 

austha- ‘lip-shaped’ 

k?en- ‘to hear’ 

6 r5tra- ‘ear’ 

1 griutra- ‘relating to the ear 

jeug- ‘yoke’ 

A . 

yoga- ‘the act of 

yoking' 

y&uga- *a follower of the 
Yoga system of philo¬ 
sophy.’ 


24. The primary forms as deva-, yoga- etc. being in the 
Aryan day va-, yavga- etc. would give rise to dayva- yavga- 
etc. provided the secondary derivatives were differentiated 
from the primary derivatives by the'Jengtheing of the a of the 
first syllable and will naturally show the form of daiva-and- 
yauga- etc. in Sanskrit. The vpddhation in the form of ai 
and an in Sanskrit may thus be said to have first origi¬ 
nated in a lengthening of the a of the Aryan ay and av of 
the accented syllable of the root preserved as accented in 
the primary derivarives, the lengthening being employed to 
mark the derivatives off from the substantives. 

25, Whatever may be the principle governing the 
elongation of the initial a of the substantives to form words 
of relation or connection inferred to have been prevalent in 
the Indo-European, it must be undoubtedly the same prin¬ 
ciple that underlies the lengthening of a of the ay and av in 
the initial syllables of the Aryan primary derivatives. In 
primary derivatives containing a long vowel in the initial 

t. Both the forma dieu- and deiu- have to he assumed in the Indo- 
European. Cf.Sk. n dy<3- and deva-, Ref- Baly, ‘Bur-Aryan Roots,’ 
Vol. I, p. 535 for words of other Indo-European Languages in uuppo-* 
of the above assumption. 

2. See tliadi, II» 4 i ‘u$iku$igaTtibhyasfch*n' 
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syllables a lengthening may not be of any use to differed 
tiate the secondary derivatives from them. Hence we find 
instances of the meaning being particularised by the addition 
of suffixes. Ex. gayaklya-, nayaklya-, pavakiya- etc. 
Subsequently both the lengthening and suffixes to define 
the sense of relation or connection may have come to be 
used in the secondary derivatives. 

26. On the model of types obtained in the above men¬ 
tioned manner as dayva-, yavga-, vayda- etc, it is possible 
that even when there was no perceptible connection with 
the Aryan ay and av in initial syllables of substantives, ai 
and an came to be used in forming secondary derivatives. 
Ex- eda- ‘a kind of sheep,’ aida* 'coming from the sheep; 
k§rala- ‘the country known as Kerala,’ Kairala- C£, Kaira 
leya- ‘a king of the Keralas;’ pogauda* 1 f young;’ paugan<Ja’ 
‘relating to a boy;’ sodara- ‘born,, from the same womb,- 
sSudarya- ‘brotherly or sisterly;’ 

27. In order to explain the relation between i and § 
assumed by the Sanskrit grammarians to have been the 
vocalism of the original roots, and the ai and au which stand 
in ablaut relation to them in the secondary derivatives, a 
theory had to be advanced that f and § developed into £i 
and au. T and u attributed by the Indian Grammarians to 
the original roots are, in reality, obviously only vowels in 
the reduced grade of an originally accented § and o. (Aryan 
ay and au.) When, in secondary derivatives traceable to 
roots containing T and h (according to the Indian conception) 
ai and au vveiv extensively employed = the same device may 
have manifested it'-elf, through analogy, in forming second¬ 
ary’ derivatives from primary derivatives containing vowel 
in the the weak grade as wel l as from nouns without anj 
perceptible connection with verbal roots and having in these 
initial syllable i and u, 

28. The following will then represent the gradual .pro¬ 
cess of the extention of ai and 3a through analogy in the 
secondary derivatives of the various types of substantives v~ 



(а) a of initial syllables? of. Indo-European substaii- 
(lives lengthened to a in forming secondary derivatives. 

(б) a of Aryan ay and av (Sk. S and 6) in the initial 
syllables of primary derivatives lengthened to a, ay and av 
thereby becoming ay and av (Sk. ai and au) in secondary 
derivatives The Sanskrit grammarians, because they 
assumed the starting grades with ? and u, had naturally to 
equate i and u with Si and au and consequently say that Si 
and au were the strengthened grades of ? and u. Ex. 


Sanskrit root. 

Indo-European 

root 

Primary 

derivative. 

Secondary 

derivative. 

div- l to shine 

deiu. 

dSva- 

dftiva- 

vid« u «o know’ 

ueid- 

veda- 

vaida- 

yuj ‘to yoke* 

\l 

jeng.a* 

A 

y3ga- 

yauga 

Sru- ‘to hear’ 

kleu- 

SrStra- 

firautra* 


(c) e and o of the initial syllables of Sanskrit subs¬ 
tantives which are not sprang from Aryan ay and av have 
shown Si and au in secondary derivatives through the 
analogy of Sanskrit e and 6 forms (Ary&nay and av) trace¬ 
able to the Indo-Eropean. Ex* 


Substantives. 

eda- £ a kind of sheep’ 

Kerala-‘the country 
known as Kerala 1 

P5ganda-*young ,, 

Sodara- * born from 
the-same womb’ 

(d) Sanskrit T and 
Vowels in the initial syllabi 
rians, in instances where _th 


Secondary derivatives. 

aida-'Coming from the sheep’ 

kaimla-Cf. KSiraleya-‘a king 
of the Keralas 1 

Pauga^d a -delating to a boy 1 

Sgudarya- ‘brotherly or 
sisterly*. 

n which were considered as the 
is of roots by Indian grarama- 
simple vowels were /actually the 



induced grades o£ Sk. e and 5 (Aryan ay and av) came tti 
influence i and 3 of primary derivatives which do not show 
ablaut relation with e and 6. 

(i) Primary derivatives with i and 3 showing ablaut 
relation withe and o formed their secondary 
derivatives with ai and au. Ex. diva-‘heaven’ 
‘daiva- ‘celestial’; lipi- ‘writing 7 , laip^-‘re¬ 
lating to writing’; bhuta- ‘any living being’, 
bhaufca* ‘relating to living beings’, sruta- 
‘saered knowledge’* arauta- ‘relating to sacred 
tradition'* 

(ii) Primary derivatives .with ¥ and 3 which do not 
show ablaut relation with e and o formed 
their secondary derivatives with ai and au. 
Ex. Indra-, aindra- ‘belonging to Indra’; 
T§a-, ai§a- ‘relating to“br coming from Siva’; 
uksan- ‘an ox’, auksa- ‘coming from or belon¬ 
ging to a bull’; urjas- ‘vigour, strength or 
power’, aurjasya- ‘a particular style of com¬ 
position’. 

re) i and 3 of initial syllables of all primary deri¬ 
vatives becoming ai and iu in secondary derivatives, influen¬ 
ced in the next stage all substantives with ? and 3 in the 
initial syllables devoid of any connection with verbal roots, 
Ex* itihasa-, aitihasa-; kTta- ‘insect 7 , kaita- ‘coming from 
an insect’; nlhara- ‘mist’, naihara- ‘produced by mist’; 
uttara- ‘north 7 , auttara- ‘living in the northern country’; 
udumbara-, a udumbara- ‘coming from the tree Udumbara’; 
Ku.mara- ‘boy, youth 7 , Kaumara- ‘juvenile 7 

(f) Substantives having initial consonant groups like 
nyaya-, vyagra-, dvara*. and svarija- took ii and au in their 
secondary derivativevS, the words being perhaps pronounced 
a« niyaya-, 1 viyagra-, dvira. and suvania- as a result of 

tv • Whitney,. Sanskrit Gramm**, §. O', (p. 455) 
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which they fell together with the type* of substantives men¬ 
tioned in (e). Ex, .ngiygyikn-, vaiyagm., dBuvftm- and 
sauvarna. 

Shortening oe Si and 3u in primitive Indian. 

29. Primitive Indian 8i and Hu L Aryan Tauto-syllabic 
8y and av, and the &i and 5u resulting from Sandhi in 
Sanskrit have been weakened into ni and au. This is evi. 
deuced by the change of Sanskrit Si and au to e and 6 in 
the Middle Indian. 1 Such a change could have happened 
in the Middle Indian only if there was short a before i and u. 
This may be compared with groups aya and ava becoming 
e and o while aya and ava remain practically unchanged. 2 
It is probable that this weakening of ai and au took place 
in the period closely following the change of Ary^an ay and 
av toe and 6 in Primitive Indian. As long as there were 
ay and ay and av and av a distinction between them was 
necessary, but with the reduction of ay and av to e and o 
there would not be any confusion even if ay and av were 
shortened. The weakened &y and av i. e. ai and au which 
took the place of Aryan ay and av do not further become 
e and o. Instances of falling diphthongs in English being 
pronounced by many people as level ^ones 3 also bear 
a close analogy to the above mentioned weakening of Pri¬ 
mitive Indian ai and au- Mention may also be made of 
long diphthongs being levelled under the original shorts or 
being monopthongized in all Indo-germanic languages 4 
although in Sanskrit there are still traces of the long when 
the diphthong is ‘followed by a vowel. It is worthy of note 
that the weakening does not take place in open syllables 
since the second element of the diphthong forms a different 


1* Pr&krtaprakSSs, I. 36 ; ‘aita St. 

2. ’Of.'R. L- Turner, JlR A S. 1921, p- 338. 

3 Or. Noel Armfield. ‘General phonetics, p. 36. 

4- Wyld, ‘The Historical Study of -the Mother longue, p. J.80, 
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syllable by being joined to the following vowel 1 and 
thereby the diphthongal character of Sy and *v is com¬ 
pletely lost. 

Middle Indian e and o, 

30. The existence of short e and short o in the Middle 
Indian has been inferred by Indo-Aryan philologists m the 
evidence of the rule laid down in Prakyt Grammars that a 
long vowel followed by a long consonant going back to 
Primitive Indian consonant-groups is usually found to be- 
come short 2 and also on the appearance of e and o in New 
Indian languages before single consonants resulting from 
the simplification of long consonants of the Middle Indian, 
Although in the case of a , i 9 and u in front of long conso¬ 
nants the short nature of the vowels is clear from orth?- 
graphy, the absence of separate scripts for long and *hort 
^ and sft does not supply us with any accurate information 
as to whether the vowels in question were actually pro¬ 
nounced as short. Nor are the long forms of the New Indian 
any conclusive evidence on the point under consideration, in 
so far tas the long e and 6 in them can represent Middle 
Indian long e and o as well. Bhandarkar has tried to prove 
the existence of short e and o in the actual pronunciation of 
MarS^hl and Gujarati 3 although he has not actually stated 
that such short forms are inherited from the Middle Indian. 
But no value can be attached to it since we do not find any 
reference to short e and short 0 even as a peculiarity in the 
pronunication of Gujarati in the Gujarati phonology by 
R. L. Turner. 4 


1 . Of. Siddheswara Varroa, ‘Critical Studies in the Phonetic Obaern- 

tions on Indian Grammarians, p. 61- 

2 . Cf-Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 26 (§67) and also 

Rhiuhikesh Bhattaoharjee *Ai Prakrit Grammar, p. 25; 
‘hraavah samyBgS. 

3. Bhandarkar, ‘Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 137, 138, 

4 . gee, JRAS., 1921. p.329-365, 
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31 , It is a matter of interest and importance to note that 
the only conclusive proof oE the existence of short (e) and 
short sft (o) in the Middle Indian is furnished by the Middle 
Indian loans in the Dravidian Languages. The Oravidian 
Languages, possessing as they do in their sound system both 
short as well as long forms of the vowels referred to, have 
distinguished between the short and long ^ and of the 
Middle Indian. Sanskrit and New Indian ^ and sft are 
regularly pronounced and represented as e and o in all posi¬ 
tions, whereas Middle Indian ^ and ait in front of long 
consonants 1 and Middle Indian ^ and sft appearing in the 
place of the first i or u of a word when immediately 
followed by a conjunct consonant 2 are represented in the 
borrowing as e and o while in other positions they have been 
given the same treatment as Sanskrit or New Indian 
ijand «r. 

SANSKRIT § AND 6 REPRESENTED AS 
e AND 5 IN THE DRAVIDIAN- 

Sk. kopa-j Ka. kspa ; Mai. kSpam ; Tam. kopam; 
Teh kOpamu 

Sk, t5di ‘a musical tune’ ; Ka, tocji; Mai. to# ; 
Tam. toti; Tel. to<J.i 

Sk. moksa-; Ka. moksa ; Mai. moksam : Tam- 

motcam ; Tel. moksamu 

Sk, yoga-;* Ka. yoga ; Mai yogam ; Tam, yogam; 
Tel. yogamu 

Sk. sodara-; Ka. sodara ; Mai. sodaran ; Tam. 

cotaran ; Tel. sodaramd-u 

1- For long oonsonants arising from reasons other than the assimilation 
of consonant groups refer Pisohel, Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Spraohen, $ 90 $ 194. 

2. Of. Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, § 70 and Pandit Rhishikesh 
Bhattaoharjee, A Prakrit Grammar*, p 25- 
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Sk. kstu-; Ka. k©1u ; Mai. Ketu Tam. ketu ; Tel. 
kstuvu. 

Sk. tSjas-; Ka. teja; Mai. tSjassu ; Tam. tScu; 
Tel. tSjassu 

Sk. devata ; Ka. dSvate ; Mai. d§vata; Tam 
tevatai ; Tel. dSvata. 

Sk. lshya-,; Ka. lshya ; Mai. lehyan*; Tam 
lskiyam ; Tel. l$hyamu 

Sk. sena ; Ka, sene; Mai. sena ; Tam. c©nai; 
TeL aena 

MIDDLE INDIAN e AND 5 REPRESENTED 
AS e AND 0 IN THE DRAYIDIAN. 

Pk. kkSma-; Ka. kSma ; Mai. kSmam ‘excellence, 
well being’ 

Pk, khSva-; Mai. kSvn grossing a ferry, freight ’; 
Tam. k$vu ‘charge for transporting goods by sea’; * 
Tul. k§vu ‘boat hire’. 

Pk. khevana-; Ka. kSvana ‘attaching to, fixing’ 
Tam. kSvanam ‘bed or socket for gem’. 

Pk. v§asa-; Mai. v§ya ‘reed, rattan’. 

Pk. sSni-‘row’ ; Ka. seiai; Mai. Siji ‘ladder’ cf. Sgh. 
hini and Nep. slpi ‘ladder’ ; Tam. §iii ‘ladder’; 
Tul, ye91 ‘ladder’. 

Pk. olagga-; Ka. olaga ‘service, homage’ ; Mai. 
olakkam ‘retinue, splendour* ; Tam. olakkam 
‘assembly of State, audience*; Tel. olagamu t an 
assembly, the court held "by a sovereign or prince’ 
Tul. olaga ‘a royal assembly’. 

Pk. ' jonaka-; Cf. j’ona-Ka. jonega ‘an Ionian, a 
Turk, an Arab’ ; Mai. cSliakan ‘an Arab colonist’; 
Tam. conakan ‘foreigner, especially Greek’; Tul 
jonage ‘a wicked person’. 

Pk. doni; Ka. doni ; Mal # toni; Tam. t6?i/ 
Tul, doni. 
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Pk. logiga-‘worldly, usual’; Mai. Jokiyam ‘politeness 
hospitality 1 ; Tel. lokikamu ‘worldly wisdom 1 ; 

NEW INDIAN e o AND REPRESENTED 
AS 0 AND 6 IN THE DRAVIDLAN 

H. kacSrT; Ka. Kaceri, kacceri; Mai. kaccSri; 
Tam kacceri; Tel. kacSri ; Tul. kacSri. 

M. dSvhara ‘ostentatious worship or piety 7 ; Ka. 
dsvara ‘a temple* ; MaL 'fcSvaram ‘religious wor¬ 
ship, daily religious ceremonies’ ; Tam. ‘tSvaram 
‘worship*. 

H. s&bh; Mai. sSttu ; Tam. cSttu. 

H. ser; Ka. sSru ; Mai. sSru ; Tam. eSru; Tel 
sSru. 

M. sevay; Mai. seva ‘vermicelli’ ; Tam. cevai; 
Tel. seve f a kind of sweet meat’. 

M. kacora; ‘curcuma zedoaria or zerumbet’ Ka. 
kacora; Mai. kacc6ram ; Tam. kaccoram; Tel 
kacoramu. 

fl. iVL. kora; Ka. kora; MaL kora; Tam. kora; 
Tel. kora ; Tul. kora. 

H. goLT ; Ka. goli ; Mai. goli; Tam. kcli ; Tel. 
gsli; Tul. g$li. 

H. gOsfT ; Ka. gosayi; Mai. gSsayi Tam. koeayi; 
Tei. gosaya ; Tul. gCsayi. 

MIDDLE INDIAN H AND 3ft REPRESENTED 
AS e AND O IN THE DRAVIDIAN* 

Pk. ekka- < Sk. Ska-; Ka. ekka Of. ekkasare £ going or 
running alone 1 . 

Pk, khetta- <ksetra-; Ta. kettu ‘field*. 

Pk. denna- < Sk. dainya-; .MaL de^m‘illness’. 

Pk. devva-<Sk. devya.; Ka. dewa c an evil spirit, a 
demon’i 
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Pk. lekkha- < Sk- lekhya-; Ka. lekka 'reckoning 
calculation, a number,; Mai. lekkam ‘number, 
volume especially of journals Cf. Nep. lekkho 
‘number, account’ ; Tam. ilekkam ; Tel, lekka* 
Tul. lekkha. 

Pk. leppa.- < Sk. lepya-; Mai. leppam ‘a warlike 
material used to stick glasses on to a frame’; K a 
leppa ‘plastering’. 

Pk. vegga-<Sk. vega-; Mai. vekkam‘quickly’. 

Pk. vetta-<Sk. vetra-; Ka. betta ‘cane, ratan ’5 Tell 
bettamu ; Tul. betta. 

Pa. Pk. setthi-<Sk. sresthin-; Ka. s ett-i‘a respectful 
compellation for a banker, merchant or tradesman 
and for certain men of the arts of industry; 
Mai. cetti ‘one of the foreign merchant classes; 
Tam. cetti ‘merchant’ ; ^ Tel. setti ‘a merchant’; 
Tul. setti ‘a title of Jains, the headman of 
village*. 

Pa* otthaka-C£. ottha-<Sk. austra-; Ka. otte ; 
Mai. ottakam ; Tam. ottakam. 

Pk. kottha- < Sk, kustha-'costus speciosus’; Mai. 
kottam. Tam. Kottam 

Pk. kottha-<Sk kSstha-; Ka. kotte‘stone of fruit';* 
Mai. kotta ‘kernal of fruit* Tam. kottai. 

Pk kotthara-< Sk. kBsthagara-; Ka. kottari ‘the 
officer in charge of a granary’ ; Mai, kottaram 
‘palace’; Tam, Kottaram ‘granary 1 ; Tel. 
kotaramu ‘a place to keep grain’; Tul. kottara ‘a 
palace, mansion’. 

Pk, koppara-Cf. M. kSpra ‘a small iron cooking pot 
< Sk. karpara-‘a cup pot, bowl’; Ka. koppara 
‘a metal boiler 1 ; Mai. koppara ‘a boiler, chiefly of 
copper’; Tam 1 ,' koppara ‘a boiler, chiefly of 
copper’ ; Tel koppera ‘a metal cauldran, boiler; 
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Pk. koppara- < Sk. karpira-; Ka. koppara ‘the 
shoulder blade’ ; Tam. kopparam; Tel. kop¬ 
para mu. 

Pk, gottka-*'gotthaka- < Sk. gSstha-; Mai. kottil ‘cow 
house’ ; Tam. kottakam, kottakai, kottam ‘shed, 
cow-stall’ ; Tel. kottamu. 

Pk. gotthi <Sfc gSsthT; Tam. kotti ‘gathering, 
assembly’. 

M. I, toppa- 1 ; Mai. toppi *cap’; Tam. toppi 
‘head-dress’; Tel. toppi; Tul. toppi. 

M. I. rokka- 2 ; Ka. rokka ‘ready money, cash’; 
Mai. rokkam ; Tam. rokkam ; Tel. rokkamu ; 
Tul. rokka. 

Pk. vojjha-< Sk. *v5hya-; Ka. ojje ‘weight load" ; 

Pk. sojjha-< Sk. Sodhya-; Ka. sojjige ‘wheaten flour 
in line granules’ ; Tel. sojje ‘rice boiled after 
being roasted’. 

30. Thus the distinction between short e and short o in 
the pronunciation of Middle Indian borrowings in the 
Dravidian languages will be seen to throw consider¬ 
able light on the-exact values of e and o inferred to have 
been pronounced short under conditions mentioned in para¬ 
graph 2 of this section. 


SUMMARY. 

To sum up, the following are the observations made in 
the article 

1. The phonetic reason underlying the evolution of Sans¬ 
krit e and C < Aryan tauto-syllabic ay and av < Indo-Euro'- 
pean tauto-syllabic aj, ej, and o^ and au, eu, and ou, respec¬ 
tively, is the influence exerted by the palatal y and the labial 
v coming after short a as a reshlt-of which Aryan ay and 

1. R. L. Turner constructs * t°PPa under Nep. top in his Nepali Dic¬ 

tionary. The Dra vidian forms presuppose M. I, * toppn-also. 

2. Of. * rokka-under Net), rokar in Nepali Dictionary by R. h. Turner. 
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av become ey and oy, and then exhibit a further change to e 
and o through the elision of y and v, and the compensator) 
lengthening of the preceding vowel by reason of the vowel 
and the semi-vowel in ey and ov being of the same place of 
articulation. As against this Sanskrit ai and au < Aryan 
tauto-syllabic ay and av < Indo-European tauto-syllabic aj, 
ei and oj. and au, eu and 5a respectively do not show the 
e and 5 change, because of the length of the vowel which 
resists the platalisation or labialisation. 

II. Sanskrit e and 5 manifesting in Sandhi when -t and 
l-an d-t and fi-are juxtaposed are the results of the influ¬ 
ence of the closed nature of fhe following vowels f and § 
coupled with the influence of their palatal or labial character, 
the first to manifest being the former, as is evidenced by the 
preceding long vowels also being susceptible to the e or o 
change. 

Sanskrit ai and au in Sandhi when -§ and e- or ai-, and 
-t and 5- or au- are juxtaposed are the results of the sounds 
e, ai, 5 and au being considered as really ay, ay, av and 
3v respectively, and the subsequent contraction of -I and t- 
of the first element of the combinations into 3 with the 
addition of the semi-vowels. The resulting sounds being 
similar to the ai and an < Aryan tauto-syllabic ay and av 
do not show the e and 5 change. 

III. ai aud au appearing as vyddhi increments in the 
initial syllables of Sanskrit secondary derivatives may be 
due to the lengthening of a of the Aryan diphthongs ay and 
av the accented form of the root preserved in certain primary 
derivatives, the lengthening being perhaps based on the same 
principle governing the elongation of initial a of the substan¬ 
tives to’form words of relation or connection tiaceable to the 
IndoEuropean. The type of primary derivatives bearing the 
accented form of the root may have influenced in the next 
stage primary derivatives showing f and § in the initial 
syllables having ablaut relation with 5 and 5, and subse¬ 
quently i and Ti forms devoid of any ablaut relation will 
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5 and 5. (Aryan ay and av.) Finally e and 5 and f and u 
of most of the substantives, no matter whether they were 
connected or not with the verbal roots, formed their 
secondary derivatives in imitation of the primary derivatives. 
The point of view of the Indian grammarians that i and § 
developed into ai and am in secondary derivatives has the 
above anology at its back. 

IV Sanskrit ai and au weakened into ai and au, original 
falling diphthongs becoming level ones, in pronunciation. 

V. Conclusive evidence as to the actual pronunciation of 
short e and o as such in the Middle Indian, hitherto inferred, 
is furnished by the Middle Indian borrowings in the Dravi« 
dian Languages which latter possess in their sound system 
both short as well as long e and o. 



SECTION XIII. 

MA.LAYA.LAM AND OTHER DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Presidential Address. 

RAO SAHIB, MAHAKAVI, 

Ullub S. Pakamesvara Aiyab, m. a. # b. l. 

Introductory . 

The main languages o£ South India are four, 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese (Kannada). Tamil 
of course, possesses the earliest literature among these ; but 
Telugu is spoken by the largest number o£ people. As per 
the Census returns of 1931, Telugu is the mother-tongue o£ 
752, Tamil o£ 582, Kaimrgse of 320, and Malayajam of 261 
persons out of 1 ),000 in India. Tamil is spoken also in the 
northern half of Ceylon. The northern frontier of the 
Dravidian languages, as described in the Linguistic Survey 
of: India, may be taken “to begin at a point on the Arabian 
Sea about a hundred miles below Goa and to follow tna 
Western Ghats to Kolhapur. It then runs north-east in an 
irregular line through the Nizam’s Dominions, cuts off the 
southern border of Berar and continues eastward to the Bay 
of Bengal.” 1 It may be roughly stated that the north¬ 
eastern portion of this area is the land of Telugu, north¬ 
west Kanarese, south-east Tamil and south-west Malayajam. 
The generic mme under, which these languages are known 
is Dravidian, which, originally coined by Dr. Caldwell, the 
pioneer of linguistic research in South India, has numerous 
claims to perpetuation. There is no doubt that the word 
Dravida is the sanskritised form of Tamil, the intermediary 
forms Dramili, Dramida and Dravida being commonly found 
in classical. Sanskrit literature, and the early Pali from 

I, Liiig'ihitic Survey of India by Grieraon and Ston Konow, Vol, IV, pp. 

277-278. 
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Da mil 1 h in Mahawamso. 2 Besides the main languages, 
there are several Dravidian dialects, such as Gondi, Tulu 
Kurukh, Kui and Brahui. Some of* these are spoken in 
isolated tracts of North India by hill-tribes, while Brahui is 
the mother-tongue of a section of the population in Baluchistan 
in and about Kalat, The total number of people who 3peak 
Dravidian languages in India is about seventy-two millions 

Dravidian and Munda Languages . 

The first question that faces a student of Dravidian 
languages is what the exact nature of their relationship is 
with the Indo-European family of Languages on the one 
hand, and with the Munda group of the Austric family on 
the other. So far as the Munda languages are concerned, 
the vast bulk of expert opinion inclines to the view that they 
were once spoken in the greater part of North India, and 
that they were later pushed into the hills by Dravidian - 
$ peaking people. There is no possibility of ascertaining 
whether those languages were ever spoken in any part of 
South India, if it is conceded that South India was at one 
time peopled by the Negritoid race, whose present repre¬ 
sentatives are tribes like the Kadars of Cochin and the 
Uralis of Travancoiv, and that they were later displaced by 
the Proto* Australoid race, with which the main hill-tribes of 
South India are connected it has also to be presumed that 
the latter, at any rate, if not the former also, might have 
spoken a language of the Munda type. Dr* J. H. Hutton, 
in his Report on the Census of India, 1931, significantly 
points out: 4i The linguistic survey unfortunately did not 
include Southern India in its scope and, there is, therefore, a 
crying need for an intensive study of the dialects spoken by 

2. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, third 
edition, pp. 8—10. There are other words which take V after the initial con¬ 
sonant when the Dravidian form is Sanskriti3wl, e- p., Kraranka from 
Kamuku 1 (arecanut palm) A person named Kanha (Krishna) deBGribes him¬ 
self as Damila (a native of the Tamil country) in an early Pali Inscription of 
Andhradesa- Vide I) • R. Bhandarkar’s Aucient History of India, p# 30* 
Vide also Naraainibacharva’a History of Kannada Language, pp. 8—1. 
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juch tribes ns the Radar, Kurumans, Paljiyans, Pagans 
and Tancja-Pulayans, with the object of discovering whether 
or no any Munda may be found. If Munda languages ex- 
tended to southern India, they must have left some traces 
in the speech of the pre-Dravidian inhabitants. If they did 
not, we need to know what was the pre-Dravidian language 
t^re.” 3 This is, indeed, a duty which South India owes 
both to Itself and to the world at large, and ifc seems desir¬ 
able that the Government of Madras should take up the 
work at an early date, with the collaboration of the Govern¬ 
ments of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. It is doubtful 
whether any satisfactory result in the direction indicated by 
Dr. Hutton will be secured at this distance of time, because 
the speeches of all the hill-tribes have been dravidianised 
beyond recognition. There are as many as thirteen hill- 
tribes in Travancore : and all of them at the present day 
speak jargons in which Malaya Jam is found mingled with 
Tamil in varying proportions. Still, a systematic survey of 
the dialects of South Indian hill-tribes is bound to yield 
other linguistic results of far-reaching value. 

Dravidian and Indo-European Languages. 

As regards the connection between the Dravidian and 
the Indo-European family of languages, all the languages 
spoken not only in India, but even outside, are, according 
to orthodox Indian tradition, derived from Sanskrit. * At 
the same time, the indigenous grammarians could not be 
oblivious to the fact that while, in. respect of vocabulary, 
some words could be traced to a Sanskrit origin, either 
directly or through one of the Prakrts, others could not be. 

3. Report on the Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, p. 358* 

4. Nagavarma, the Kannada grammarian (12th century), speaks of three 
and a half mother languages - Sanskrit, Prakrt, Apabhramsa and Paisacika, 
and of fifty-six daughter languages which arose from them including lam 
Telugu and Kannada. . Ketana, the Telugu grammarian (I3th century), says 
that Sanskrit is the mother of alL languages. The anonymous Malay ah gram¬ 
marian who wrote JjUatilakam ( 14 th oautury) also holds tip YieW ia< a ay 

it derived from Sanskrit * 
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Although, therefore, they conceded that the latter class 
might, for all practical purposes, be treated as Desya (iudi- 
genous), they steadfastly clung to the view that those words 
must also have had their origin in Sanskrit, since Sanskrit, in 
their opinion, was the oldest language of the world. 3 
They could not have been unaware of the marked differences 
in the names of objects in common use, pronouns, numerals, 
primitive verbs, affixes, outlines of sentence Structure, 
sounds, etc., between the two secs of languages 5 but they 
were as much patriots as venerators of their own language, 
and one of their objects must have been linguistic synthesis, 
as that of Smrti-writers like Mann was racial synthesis, 
which prompted them to derive every caste and tribe found 
in India from Aryans as a result of either an anuloma or 
a pratiloni'.i form of marriage. Their position when they 
say that the origin of many words could not be traced to a 
Sanskritic source, and that therefore they might be treated 
as Desyas , is understandable. Strong objection, for instance, 
is raised by the author of Ltlatilakam to Desya words like 
euujjy (vayaru) and utiIlj (pampu), meaning belly and 
snake respectively, being derived from the Sanskrit vairj 

5. Kumarilabhatta, in his Tantravartika (7th oentury), indioated that tins 
South Indian languages were Mlecchabhaslias. (Vide Dr.Burnell’s paper in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 309.) Saradatanaya, the author of Bhava. 
prakasana (:3th oentury;, also held the same view. He writes : 

. •.11 

vrrarar 11 

Mlecohila, according to Sanskrit grammarian*, primarily meant incorrect pro¬ 
nunciation. At the same time they were of the opinion that Mlecchabhssh&B 
were also of Sanskrit origin. Vide the Dhatupatha of Panini (\—^°) 

' a f oq^ f S ^. LllStilakam says: 

ll” UlMilakam—U05 edition, P-1*- 

•\ 1 idhrabl 1 asl 1 acintaraani speaks of four classes of words in .Telugu« tit 
taddava, tatsacaa, desva and gramya, thereby .’admitting the existence 
nucfiber of indigenous words, 
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(enemy) and p8p« 6 (sin). Their mistake lay la trying to 
derive as many Dravklinn words as possible from Sanskrit, 
forgetting that some of them, an any rate, could well have 
been borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidian, and that the 
Prakrt languages were bridges capable of lending words 
not only from one bank to the other but also nice versa- 7 


G. Long l»i;foio the utU*nfu»n uf scholars was drawu by Dr, Burnell to the 
passage In theTautravaitika of Kaiu:u-i!abhat tasuggesting ; tlmt these and similar 
words Hhould not be treated as Sanskrit, Lilatilakum refers to them without 
acknowledging tin; source. Lilatilakani p, 14 : 

“^3 awn i tot “err” totrt Iff 

sf&: i ff 5T^: I <R38EWlra®r i%sfgr i cR 

i: aster: i gfi srf&rat ( 

g=f>j 5T qiq;? i “%t” tewr %: afft i 44fr ?(% %: *4flT*rc: 

a m- i arsfrsTO i tor’^to i gift w*w>ini«Rr- 

j%T?[^5i «fct tgra. i cTsrr TO«n<ifRf^«n ansm: 5?g4%n. i 

ftorr ¥rmct ? i ^rfRR^mt^TRRrr^^rr i awr 

arad spgtd t t%'g i nifT^imRr g art* wgsmr- 

fercfH. i *t g ct=t ‘toh rt stoirr «iq|Rigw^ a^ftfTOw ?ra | 
4t:, m era rst^rli ‘SRrVft totor-prer 1 ^tfc^ra^ajptmntRf ^ 
m( #-«^5rbt 1% f 4 fira, ^3^, frrwnf sre% m ? i 
ftfiraq i 3$#* if gi&t i ^ to i cRJftTsrsri grr%% i aif SRsfa 
Rn%f?r gwsKifcW^lraRi. i m 3^sikftssr 4 g %i%?{ 
Hft H/Jraftict a^sw: 1 =to a#- ^rgcw^jwr- 

gft #efte Igftra %^r jraftwft 1 gr sgRftfrafrrexnm^^i^ri 
^qgirer toi sm^iu ^Tcr gsjrra : -* »», m-o>, fsrreftar %4 
5?f#: ? 1 :t 3 ‘ ?prc ^r’^nspr $4 ^sr g ^g: | ^to i m 

^srofiasissr: apr^i w: 1 aF5f 3 ‘to^’ hh C 3 - 1 - 0 ^) 

(q-bi-.*) isireffai gjjRiTOai g sRratn i sra#rcr- 

g^grorgr: 1 to-ejto if 

The labours of soholars like Kifctel and Caldwell deserve special mention 
in this connection Lilatilakani curiously derives kamuku from kramnka 
(arecanut) katn from k&tika (forest) and kutira from kndnra (horse), words of 
?hich even Sinskrit lexicom do uot take note. 
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Some modem authors on this problem 

Some modern authors, such as the late Mr. R. SvSmi- 
nfttha Aiyar of Madras and Dr. Chilakkuri Narayana Kao of 
the Andhra University, have been at great pains to support 
the orthodox theory. Svaminatha Aiyar in his valuable 
paper on the “Aryan Affinities of Dravidiaa Pronouns,” read 
before the third session of this Conference held in Madras, 
expressed his opinion that the Dravidians must have separat¬ 
ed from the main body of the Indo-Aryans in the north-west 
in pre-hisloric times, that the Dravidian civilization of the 
south is merely the civilization of this Aryan and Aryanised 
immigrants, and that what are called Dravidian characteristics 
in Indo-Aryan phonology and inflectional system are really 
Indo-Aryan characteristics in Dravidian. Dr. Narayana Kao, 
in his monumental work on the History of the Telugu Lan¬ 
guage, holds the view that Telugu-ds one of the descendants 
of a main Aryan dialect 8 • No Tamil Pandit of note, as 
far as I am aware, has supported this position, and I do not 
know whether any modern Kannada scholars have done so. 
Mr. L. A. Kavi Varma of Travancore, in his work on the 
relationship between Aryan and Dravidian languages, has 
selected about seven hundred Malayalam words and triedjto 


7. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar points out that a Kanarese word ‘ Machi ’ 
meaning a grass-hopper, has found its way into the Ohandogyopanishat (vide 
his lectures on the Ancient History of India, p. 26). “No reasonable doubt'* 
he sayB “can lie entertained as to the Dravidian speech once being spoken in 
North India.” Ibid. p. 28. T. R. Sesha Aiyangar, in his Dravidian India, main¬ 
tains that much that is not found in Litin and Greek but peculiar to Sanskrit 
alone is due to the contact of the Aryans with the Dravidians. p. 7- Prof. 
Rhy8-Davids holds the view that Yedie Sanskrit is largely mised up with 
primitive Dravidian. Buddhist India, p. 156. Dr, Sten Xonow, the author 
of the portion of Dravidian Languages in the ‘‘Linguistic Survey of India,” 
is of the same opinion. 

8 . The authors of A History of Telugu Literature (Heritage of India 
Series) s*y that an analysis of Telugu &s it has bean for centuries confirms the 
traditional viewi p. 16, 




tee them to Sanskrit sources 9 . The efforts put forth by 
these and other scholars, however laudable they may be, 
have not so far been successful in controverting the com¬ 
monly accepted opinion that the Dravidian family is inde¬ 
pendent of the Indo-Aryan. Not unoften does one come 
across, in some of their writings, an attempt to assume or 
prove too much- I readily admit that the Prakrtic influence 
in Telugu is considerably greater than in other South 
Indian languages, but I must also assert, at the same time 
that Telugu for that reason does not cease to be Dravidian. 
The facts remain that there are numerous fundamental dif¬ 
ferences between the languages spoken in South India and 
those of genuine Indo-European origin in North India, 
and that there are a few languages such as Kurukh, 
Malto, Kui and Brahui in North India, which have 
considerably greater affinity to the former than to the latter; 
and these facts call for satisfactory explanation before any 
theory relating to the grouping of the Dravidian with the 
Indo-European languages is offered for general assent. The 
following special features of Dravidian languages pointed out 
by Dr. Caldwell should not be forgotten in this connection. 
All forms denoting inanima te substances and irrational beings 
are generally of the neuter gender. Nouns are inflected, not 
by means of case terminations, but by means of suffixed 
postpositions and separable particles. Neuter nouns are 
rarely pluralised. Adjectives are incapable of declension. 
Relative participles are used as adjectives wherever possible. 
There is no passive voice. Con tin native participles are used 
in preference to conjunctions. The governing word is placed 
after the word governed, with the result that the nominative 
always occupies the first place and the finite verb the last in 
a sentence. How these and other peculiarities of che Dravi¬ 
dian languages can be reconciled with the theory of their 

9. Ar^adr&vidabhashakalute Farasparisambandhain 

^<om>o« 4 cru>o) pub Hiked by the Mal*yal*U] Improvenjenl 
Comtoitt6e, Cochin (1938), 
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Aryan origin is obviously an insoluble problem. 10 At this 
juncture the publication by Sir Denys Bray of Parts II and 
III of his work on the Brahui language in one volume has 
been most opportune. Sir Denys lias therein conclusively 
shown that Brahui belongs to the Dravidian family, that its 
grammatical system is identical with that of the latter, the 
second person singular and plural being such well-known 
words as Nz (£) and Num (j&ld) and the reflexive pronoun 
Tan (^/rsar), that its vocabulary is Dravidian to the coreas 
regards fundamental and elementary concepts of life although 
aggressive neighbouring languages have made their influence 
felt in other directions, and that among the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages it stands nearest to Kanarese and Tulu. 11 

.Dravidian and the Indus Valley Civilization. 

The discovery of the submerged-. Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 
tion at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa by the Archaeological 
Department of India has been of some help towards the 
solution of this problem. Sir John Marshall, who ascribes 
this civilization to the fourth millenium before Christ, is of 
the emphatic view that ir is pro-Ary an. The late Professor 
Langdon has observed that in his belief the early syllabic 
alphabet of Northern India, known as the Brahrni script, is 
most probably a survival of the early pictographio system of 
the Indus Valley, but that from that circumstance it need not 
be inferred that the language of the seals is Indo-Aryan. 12 
Rev, Fr. Heras, after a careful study of 1800 inscrip¬ 
tions of the Indus Valley, says: *' ! „The language used in 
these inscriptions most certainly belongs to the family of Dra* 
vidian languages spoken in India at present and may finally 
be acknowledged as the parent of all these languages. This 
evidently opens an extraordinarily vast field, totally new 

10. Vide the observations made in Narasimhaeharya’s History of Ka» 
natla language, pp. 20—21. 

11. 1 Brahu i-I/augi'iago, Parts' II and ill, pp. 15 —17- 

12 Moheojo-Daru and the Indus Jivilizatiou, Vol. II, p. 42?= 
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indeed for 'philological studies in Dravidian languages.” 13 
This is possibly a correct view: but one cannot be dogmatic 
on such problems. 

Dravidian Migration. 

There are two theories as regards the origin of the Dra¬ 
vidian languages in India. One is that it was introduced 
by a Mediterranean race from the Persian Gulf, which 
mingled with the earlier inhabitants and absorbed later im¬ 
migrants such as the Armenoid branch of the Alpine race, 
that it is the civilization which was developed in India by 
this race that has been brought to light in the Indus Valley, 
that this civilization and that of the In do- Aryans who entered 
in the second millennium before Christ mingled in the Gan- 
getic Valley (Madhyadesa) and that the movement of the 
Dravidian languages in India was thus from north to south* 14 
The other is that this movement was from south to 
north and thence to west. Fr. Herns says: “ It i3 easy to 
realise that the wave of migration of the Mediterranean race 
which was supposed to have been from West to East, must 
now be settled as having finally taken place from East to 
West. The migration of the Mediterranean race commenced 
from India and extended through Southern Mesopotamia and 
North Africa, spreading through Crete, Cyprus, Greece, 
Italy and Spain and crossing the Pyranees reached Central 
Europe and the British Isles ” 15 . If this view is accepted, 
it may perhaps be asked why it should not be presumed that 
the] Proto-Dravidian language did not itself originate in 

South India and Ceylon, especially in view of the fact that 

* 

18 Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIV, p.ll» 

14 Hutton’s Report on the Census of India, Vol. I., p. 460. 

15 Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIV, p. 11. For a contrary view 
Vide Dr. Lakahman Sarup’s Paper on “ The Rgveda and Mohenjo-Daro r in 
the Indian Culture, Vol- IV., pp. 151-152 and 169. His point is that Sir John 
Marshall’s opinion is not supported by anthropology and that the Rgveda is 
older than the Indus Valley civilization, as the latter reveals a knowledge of 
the an of writing. 
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no Man*la element is discoverable in the present Dravidian 
languages. Such traces of the Munda group as are left be- 

hind in the Chota Nagpur plateau, etc., may be ascribed to 
the wave of Indonesian migration that passed through India 
on its way to Madagascar. The subject can be investigated 
in detail only after the Indus Valley script fully reveals its 
secrets. On the whole, in the extremely limited state of our 
present knowledge, it is perhaps safe to accept the opinion of 
Sten Know that with regard to the Dravidian languages the 
attempt to connect other linguistic families outside India is 
now generally recognised as a failure and that we must still 
consider them as an isolated family 16 

Proto-Dravidian 

One item of work which awaits the patient labour of 
scholars is the reconstruction of the parent, or proto-Dravi¬ 
dian tongue, after a comparative study of the South Indian 
languages. Much spade-work in this direction has been done 
by savants like Brown for Telugu. Caldwell for Tami], 
Gundert for Malayalam and Kittel for Kannada, and what 
is now needed is to utilise the results of all the available 
research on the subject and discover the primitive Dravidian 
vocabulary. The Oriental Research Institute attached to the 
Madras University possesses every facility for taking up thb 
task, as research is carried on in all the four main languages 
in that institution and as all that is required is organised, 
intensive, co-operative effort. It is hoped that something 
along this line will be accomplished by the University, helped, 
if necessary, by the Andhra and Annamalai Universities, as 
well as by the Universities of Mysore" and Travancore. One 
important line of enquiry lias already been suggested by 
Mr, K. Ramakrishnayya, Senior Lecturer in Telugu there } 
when he say3 that if we remember the principle of root-ag¬ 
glutination which has been at work in Dravidian language?, 
and trace the various forms of inflection to their original 


16 lisgauiio Survey of India, Vol. IV, p. 282» 
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sources in independent roots of words, one can reach the com¬ 
mon primitive Dravidian form which was made up of mere 
roots. 17 

Sanskrit and South Indian Languages . 

It is doubtful whether classical Sanskrit, after it was 
standardised by Panini, was ever spoken except by the learn¬ 
ed among the Indo-Aryans 1S . Concerning the origin of 
Prakrt, Dr. A. C. Woollier observes : “ If in Sanskrit we 

include the vedic language and all dialects of the old Indo- 
Aryan period then it is time to say that all the Prakrts are 
derived from Sanskrit. If, on the other hand, Sanskrit is used 
more strictly of the Panini-Patanjali language or classical 
Sanskrit, then it is untrue to say that any Prakrt is derived 
from Sanskrit, except that Sauraseni, the Midland Prakrt, is 
derived from the old Indo-Aryan dialect of Madhyadesa on 
which classical Sanskrit was mainly based.” 19 Evidence 
is not wanting to prove that even after the Dravidian ceased 
to be a spoken language in Aryavarta, it continued to flourish 
in Maharashtra and Gurjara (Gujarat), but those countries 
were also invaded by Prakrt in course of time. The case, 
however, proved different as regards the rest of South India, 
where the influence of Sanskrit was just enough to enrich, 
but not sufficient to extirpat'., tha spoken languages. The 
Aryans never moved with any political mission to the 
Dekhan ; theirs was mainly a cultural penetration, a 
dharmavijaya 20 . They freely mingled with the Dravi- 
diansj studied their languages and helped their development 

17 Krishnasvami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume) p* 320. Vide 
also his Studies in Dravidian Philology, p. 130. 

18. Keith’s Classical Sanskrit Literature, Heritage of India Series, p. 12. 

19. Introduction to Prakrt, pp- 3—4. Vide also Beames’s Comparative 

Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, pp. 4—6. 

20. “ Bishies,” says Dr. D R. Bhandarkar, “took a most prominent, but 
unobtrusive, part iu the Aryan colonisation and the_ diiiusiou or 
Aryan culture-” Ancient History of India, pp. 18“ 19. Ag'astja 
was the first Tamil grammarian, and Kanvathe first Telugu gram¬ 
marian, although the latter is little more than a name in the literary 
history of that language. By the time of Katyayana (4th century 
B. C») there is no doubt that the Aryans had established themselves 
over the whole of South India. 
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in a variety of ways. The Buddhists and the Jains who 
settled down in South India rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of Tamil and Kannada. 

Kannada and Telugu 

The original Dravidian, in course of time, divided itself 
into two branches—the northern and the souther^-—some 
centuries prior to the Christian era, perhaps even before the 
migration of the Aryans to the south in appreciable numbers. 
Their separation was mainly due to geographical reasons the 
dividing line beginning from the base of the Western Ghats, 
a little to the north of Mangalore on the West Coast and 
passing through Coimbatore to a little noi\h of Madras on 
the East Coast. 21 That this was a recognised fact in the 
first century B. C. will be evident from the mention of Ven- 
katam (Tiruppati) Hill, as the northern limit of the country 
where Tamil was spoken, in the preface to Tolkappiyam, the 
earliest extant Tamil grammar, written by Panamparariar, 
who and the author of that grammar were the disciples of 
Agastya according to tradition. The north-eastern dialect 
Kannada developed into Telugu, which the Tamilians 
named Vatuku (the northern language). The Telugu 
country, not to speak of its proximity to Aryavarta ; came 
in the 2nd century A. C. under the influence of a Buddhis¬ 
tic, Prakrt-speaking line of kings, and hence became more 
subject to Sanskritic influence than Kannada, so much so 
that it differed more from Kannada than even Kannada 
from Tamil, preserving at the same time several old Dravi- 
dian forms which made it look even like an earlier off-shoot 
of Dravidian than Kannada. Knmarilabhatta\s mention of 
the generic name Andhradravidabhasha, apparently omit¬ 
ting Kannada and tacking it on to Tamil may be due to 
those circumstances There was, however, no literature in 
either of these languages until Nrpatunga (814-877 C.) 

wrote his Kavirajamarga in Kannada, and Nannayya, under 


21. Mysora 'Gazetteer, Yol. 1., p« 253, 
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the patronage of Raja Raja Narendra (102 2-1063 A. C.), 
wrote his Mahabharata (the first two parvas and a portion 
of the third) in Telugu. There are, of course, inscriptions 
belonging to the 5th century and even earlier in Kannada- 
Teluou also has lithic records of the 8th century. Telugu 
scholars before the llth century proceeded to the Canarese 
country. and wrote in Kannada 22 . The authors of ‘A 
History of Telugu Literature’are of the view that there 
must have been a form of indigenous literature known a3 
Desi, independent of Sanskrit, prior to the days of 
Nannayya, that it must have had affinity with Tamil and 
been rural in type, and that it was suppressed by the new 
form of Margi literature,which came into existence through 
the efforts of Sanskrit scholars who wrote in Telugn 23 . 
In the latter half of the 13th century Ketana wrote Andhra- 
bhashabhushana, the fir;st admittedly genuine work on 
Telugu Grammar. 21 The earliest extant trace of 
Kannada is found in a Greek papyrus of the 2nd century 
A. D. discovered in Egypt. 25 Neither Kannada nor 
Telugu had any lexicon of its own in the early days. 26 
Since the production of creative literature always precedes 
the composition of works on grammar, prosody and poetics, 
Kannada must have developed some form of literature prior 
to KaviriSjamarga. There was comparatively little opposition 
to the sanskritisation of Telugu when Nannayya wrote his 

22. Fur further evidence on this subject* vide History of Kannada 
Lai guage, p. 46. Evou Sriuatha (15th century) said that he v/aa 
composing his workein Kannada, while, as a niatur of fact he was 
composing it in Telugu • 

23 A History cf Telugu Literature, pp. 38 - 39 . 

24. According to orthod -x tradition, Nannayya’s Andhrabhashaohinta- 
mani is the first grammatical work ; but some soholars hold that that, 
work was not composed by Nannayya- 

25. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1904, p, 399, at aeq* 

20. This fact is ecifieally referred to in Lilatilakam : 

p- . 
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Rhaiviti. ffiy.iaena, ths Jrn Kannada author of Dharaa- 
mtfa (1112), compared the mixture of Sanskrit and 
Kannada to that of ghee and oil, but the penetration of 
Sanskrit was persistent all the same and Kannada had to 
yield to its superior strength. As we go farther back—to 
the early period of Kannada literature—we find the gram 
matical forms more and more approaching Tamil, 27 

Tamil ♦ 

Fortunately for Tamil, that language was not only 
spoken in an area far away from Aryavarta ; but t 
also developed a literature of its own even in the first 
century before the Christian era, if not earlier, which, 
though not quite independent of Sanskrit, was in no way 
slavishly subject to it, Tolkappiyam presupposes a host of 
earlier writers some of whom wese grammarians. 28 So 
doubt the influence of Sanskrit is clearly visible in TolkSp, 
piyam itself, and Panamparanar was right when he said 
that the latter was greatly indebted to the Ainara school of 
grammarians. 29 As Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri has 
pointed out: Tolkappiyar adapted not only the Sanskrit 
grammatical erms and the arrangement, but also many of 

27. History of the Kannada Language, p. 131. 

28. Tolkappiyam, I- 6, etc. The auth-r uses the words 4 <?npa ’ and 
1 molipa * and it is clear that the persons referred to in such expres¬ 
sions are older grammarians. 

29. 4 Aintiranirainta Tolkappiyan', Dr. ICeithorn and Dr. Belvalkar(vide 
his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 13) are of the view that the 
Aindri School is post-Paninjya in date and pre-Paniniya in substance. 
That is a sound view , but it is difficult to accept the opinion that 
the Katantra of Sarvavarman, who wrote that work in the 1st century 
A. 0. in the court of Satavahana, for the benefit of that king, wa* 
the earliest work on the Aindra system of grammar. There mint 
have been earlier works of that school in the days of Tolkappiyar who 
studied them. Indra-gomin is believed by the Nepalese Buddhist* 
to have written a grammar and the Tibetan tradition is that Sarra- 
varrnan used that grammar. Vide Kei’h's History Sanskrit literatui ‘ 
p. 451- The school was obviously founded upon the Pr&th&kbyfcfc 
and the Nirukta. 
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the Sanskrit grammatical theories.’ 7 * 0 He " clearly 
mlisei that Tamil was not re la led to Sanskrit either moj> 
Logically or genealogically and deftly exploited the 
ideas Contained in the earlier grammatical literature m 
Sanskrit, particularly in those works which dealt with Vedic 
etymology, without doing the least violence to genius 
of the Tamil language. 5 * 1 ” Just as the Aryans in the 
north developed classical Sanskrit, the Dravidians in the 
soqtli developed Centamil as a literary language. Three 
literary academies known as Sanghams are believed to have 
baea established in the country of the Faniyas, Whatever 
may be said of the historicity of the first and second 
Sanghams, there is no denying the fact that there weie 
several Tamil writers before the third Sangham and that that 
Sangham (Kadaiccankam) itself flourished in Madura at 
the commencement of the Christian Era, the members of 
which composed some of the earliest extant Tamil works 
PattuppattUj EttuttokaPand Patinenkilka^akku, 

Kotumtcimil. 

Tamil was the language of the Muvara&irs or the three 
kings of the Tamilnad—the Cera, the Paniya and the Cola, 
and as already stated the area in which it prevailed extended 
from Tiruppati in the north to Cape Comorin in the south, 
and from the Bay of Bengal in the east to the Arabian Sea 
in the west 32 . The Geras ruled over the area bordering 
the Arabian Sea, with their capital at Tiruvancikkujam, 
near Cranganore, the Muziris of Periplus, While Centamil 
was fully developed in Madura and to some extent in the 
territory ruled by the Pandyas, Kotumtamii (a crude form 
of Tamil), the original spoken Tamil frcm which the liter¬ 
ary language was evolved by poets and grammarians, pre¬ 
vailed in the other portions of Tamilnad. The territory of 

30. History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil, p. 4. 

81' hid, p. 231. 

32* Cilappatitaam mentions, .he fame limits, p. 194 (gvaminatha 
Aiyar’s edition,1 
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the Ool’W cam3 under the influence of Cenfcimil soon after 
but that, of theCeras tarried behind, i Some Tamil scholars 33 
are of the opinion that, of the twelve Nadus (countries) 
referred to by Ssnavaraiyar, the commentator of Tolkappi- 
yam, as countries where Kotumtamii was spoken, four 
namely, Pulinadu, Kudanadu, Kuttanadu, and Olinaiu 
(Venadu) formed the Cera kingdom. Although at this 
distance of time it is almost impossible to Eay what ndjus 
were comprised in that kingdom, there is no doubt that 
Kotumtamii was spoken therein. 

Ceras and Centamil. 

The early Cera rulers, although they lived far away 
from Madura, were as eager to develop Centamil as the 
Pandyas themselves. The Colas entered the field only later. 
Not only did the Ceras honour with substantial rewards 
several poets of the Sangham age like Kumattur Kannanar» 
Palai Gautamnnar, Kappiyattu Kappiyanar, Paraijar, Kak- 
kaippatiniyar Nacce]]aiyar, Kapilar, Arasilkilar and Per- 
umkuntUrkilar, who composed respectively the second to 
the eighth decades of Patittuppattu, but were great poets 
and composers themselves. Ilankn-Adikal, the younger 
brother of Ceran Cenkuttuvan (2nd century A. C.)i was 
the author of Cilappaukaram, the greatest among the epic 
poems written in Tamil in ancient times. Palai-Patiya* 
Perumkadu avks was another Cera prince who, as his very 
name proclaims, has left an imperishable record as a Tamil 
poet. Even in the period from the 8th to the 11th century 
of the Christian era, there flourished great poets among 
them, e. g Ayyanaritanar, author of Purapporulvenpgmalai, 
the Saiva saint Ceraman Peruma] NayanSr, the Vaishnava 
saint Kula§ekhara Azhvar, and*Venattadikal,- the author of 
Tiruvisaippa. So late as the 13th century, Yanci Marta^da 
Yarma, a ruler of Travancore, composed two Tamil songs 
in praise of Pijjaipperuma], son of Cadaiyappan, the patron 


33 Srii ivasakanj Tillai 4 B Tamil VaralaTu, pp. 2—3. 
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oi Jtampar, and they are found inscribed at MuvalUr in the 
Tanjore District. 34 Ainkurunuru, a Sangham collection, 
was redacted at the instance of an old Cera ruler Yanaik- 
katsei-Mantaram - Ceral - Irumpoyai. 36 More instances 
may be cited. 36 The poets, however, who were rewarded 
by the Ceras appear to have been mostly natives of the 
Pandya country, and it is doubtful whether there were any 
of thei? own subjects among them. The Namputiris were 
some of the earliest immigrants to South India, as evidenced 
by their preservation of many a Vedic custom not now 
observed in other parts of India. They wear only one sacred 
thread even after marriage, allow post-puberty marriage, 
and perform Sraddha on the ISakshatra, and not on the 
lithi, day 37 . There are no records to show that they 
enriched Tamil literature by their contributions. They were 
good Vaidikas and Mimamaakas. It is somewhat curious 
that, among the Brahmihs who came to South India, very 
few wrote works even in Sanskrit until the 6th century of 
the Christian Era. Katyayana, 38 the grammarian 
Baudhayana, the Smrci writer, and possibly Apastamba also 
were South Indians, but we do not know to which part of 
South India they exactly belonged. If there had been a 
Court in Kerala like that of Satavahana at Pratishthana 
which encouraged poets like Gunadhya and grammarians 
like Saravarman, the Namputiris might have written in that 
language, but there was no such Court. Prabhakara is the 
first star that becomes noticeable on the Kerala horizon and 
Sankara the second, and these great Malayans lived m the 

84 Sentamil, Vol. IV , pp. 251—252 and the Madras Archaeologist’s 
Report for 1924 — 25, pp. 94—95- 

35 Oeras of the Sangham Period, by K- G. Sesha Aiyar, p. 62 

36 For more names, vide T, Lakshmanan Pillai’s paper u Are Malayans 
Tamilians *’ in the Kerala Society Papers, Vol. II. pp- 10—LI. 

37 J. R. A. S. for 1910, 625—39, Vide P. T. Srinivasa Aiyaugar's 
History of the Tamils, pp. 55—56. 

38 “ Priyataddhita Dakshit&tyah ”, says Patanjali in referring to 
Katyayana. Mahabnashya Bombay Edition), Vol. I? p- 23, 
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rth and 8th centuries of the Christian Era respectively. On 
the whole, it may be presumed that the Nampfttiris led too 
exclusive a life in the early days to become proficient in 
Centami], 

Origin of Malayalam. 

Although there was constant cultural touch between 
tha Cera* and the Pandyas, the separation of the tvfo king¬ 
doms by the Western Ghats making inter-communication 
difficult, and the growth of different social and political in¬ 
stitutions in course of time 39 facilitated the formation of 
a separate dialect in Kerala, known as Maiainattu Tamij 
which was a somewhat developed form of KotumtamiJ. It 
retained several words and grammatical usages which must 
have been current in the parent Tamil, but given up by 
Centamil. Such words as kavu (a shady spot), patukalai 
(calamity), tunnalkgran (tailor), pit-iSai (shop), ankati (bazaar) 
poti (bag), ekknl (alluvial deposit), and afciikka (arecanut) 
are found used in Cilappatikarain and Manimekhalai, which 
must hive been partly written and was in any case certainly 
first published at Tiruvancikkukm. When Adiyarkkunallar 
comments on the word putaittal {ljs mapped covering with 
cloth) occurring in CiJappatikaram, he says that it means 
pSrtal (Qurr/r i^^o) and that it is a Maiainattu valakku 
(Kerala idiom). 40 Similarly, in respect of pani (fever) 41 
and cirumiyarkal (young girls), early commentators say 
that they are the usages of Malainadu. There are also other 
citations by Naccinarkkainiyar in his commentary on 
Purananufu. But there is no necessity to multiply instances. 
Words like aliyan (brother-in-law), illam (house), ka^ayu 
(bathing-ghat), kuppayam (coat), chital (white ant), payal 
(moss), puceai (cat), vazhipatu (offering to a deity) and 

39 Logan’s Malabar Manual, p. 90. 

40 Cilappatikarain, p. 126. 

41 M Pani enpator noyumuntu (u eSeresruQpirn; (5/s/ru/(y>®®r$) ; Aty 

Maiainattu vazhakku ( ” 
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valSmai (birth-pollution), which are in popular use in Mala- 
jalam even to-day, but which have to be understood from 
dictionaries in Tami], are found in Sangbam works. The 
Tami] poet Paranar uses 6 mati 9 in the sense of 1 enough 
a word still retained in Malay a la.m but uncurrent in Tami], 
From the earliest days Mala} alam had no verbal inflections 
to distinguish gender and number, although that rule was not 
strictly followed in literary works, 2 It is also generally 
accepted that Tamil words which now end in at must have 
once ended in a as they do in Malays jam, and that in these 
cases, therefore, Malaya lam (as also Telugu) preserves the 
earlier form, 43 Mr. K. JN. Sivaraja Pillai says that in the 
Sanghatn literature 4 until’ was used as the form of the pre¬ 
sent tense. and that this form survives as 1 llnnu’ in Mala- 
yljam, but has become changed into ‘ intatu * in Tamil. 44 
Although Sntu’is the^ form found iu early Malayalam 
works, it is likely that 4 untu ’ might also have been used 
in the spoken language, as the form 4 uttu ’ is found in 
Kannada, and 4 u L u ’ in Telugu. 43 The gerundial infinitive 
form (Varuvan, etc.) is freely used in Malayalam but has 
disappeared from popular speech in Tamil 46 

42 Lil&tilakkm, p- 20, says' from "'hioh 

it will be seen that only an option was allowed to writers by grammarians in 
this matter. 

48 Caldwell's Comparative Grammar, p. 133. Dr. P. S. Subrahroanya 
Sastri does not agree. Vide his History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil 
p. 42. 

41 K. N. Sivaruja Pillai’s ‘Purananutiin Palamai’ pp. 33—36. Mr. Ven- 
kataramanujalu Naidu differs -Vide hi? Parnenar, pp- 197 aud 204. 

45 Forma l ite’ and 1 nte ‘ are both found used as possessive case in¬ 
flection in Lilatilakam. 

46 Sten Konow, in the Linguistic Survey of India, observes: “Old 
Malayalam has been much influenced by Tamil ” Vul. IV, p- 284 
Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyaugar in his Tamil Studies says: “All these 
(.Sangham works written in Kerala) teem with Malabarisms or usages 
peculiar to Malayalam, bu r , which are considered as slang or provincial- 
isms in pure Tamil.” p. 342. Tamil writers like Bhupala Pillai are 
of the same opinion. Vide his Tamil Varalaru, p. 44. Vide als* 
Porauauattjn Palamai, PP- 7-*8- 
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Evidence from Malayalam Inscriptions .— 

The Malayans composed folk-songs in Malainattu 
Tamil to convey prayers to gods, praise to heroes, etc.; but 
very few of them have come down to us. Llladlakam 
classifies them under the head pattu (song) in which, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of poetics, the metre employed should be 
Dravidian, the Tamil alphabet alone should be employed, 
and rules relating to rhyme (etukai and monai) should be 
strictly observed 47 . Bamacaritam, the earliest extant 
work of this type, but obviously the latest in point of time* 
which cannot be ascribed to a date earlier than the 13th 
century, follows everyone of these rules most scrupulously 
The hTamputiri Brahmans could not remain contented with 
the limited scope afforded by this form of composition to the 
expression of their literary talents. They accordingly wrote 
poems in Sanskrit metres and introduced a large number of 
Sanskrit words in them. These works were written for the 
delectation of the upper classes and were known as ‘Tamil 7 
in diference to old tradition. Lllatilakam mentions that 
some old works like Abhimanyuvadham were written in this 
manner, but they have also been lost irrecoverably. Then 
came the introduction of the Manipravalam style. The 
word Manipravalam, I take it, is derived from ‘Manimitai- 
pavalam’ given to the middle part of. Akananuru, one of the 
Tamil Sangham collections. It means a type, of composition 
in which the style would not be an echo to the sense. 
Vlracoliyam of Buddhami ra, a Tamil grammar of the llfch 
century, also refers to Manipravalam' and says that etukai 
(dvitxyaksharaprasa) is not compulsory in compositions of 
that type. Some Malaya Jam Manipravalam works which 
may be easily ascribed to the 10th century such as Vais'i- 
katautram and the Attaprakarams (stage manuals) of some 
dramas have cume down to us. These works from which 

47 Lilafilakam says that in pattu, one may ccme across more words 

common to Malayalam and Tamil than in other types of composition. 

‘WTossnrtw?!^ ‘qifps’ " 
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verses have been extracted in Lllatilakam show that 
Malayalam as a full-fledged language must have come into 
beiog several centuries earlier. The peculiarity of Ma$i- 
prava]am in Malay glam is that Sanskrit, words with Sanskrit 
inflections should be necessarily introduced into them and 
that even Malayalam words with Sanskrit inflections may be 
used, h uc that tlie majority of the words should be 
Malayalam and that there should be a preponderation 
of the rasa element in the subject matter. This definition 
of Manipravalam is peculiar to Malayalam. The meaning 
conveyed by the expression in AkanSnuru was absolutely 
forgotten when this type of composition arose in Malay a]am. 
There are inscriptions of tli6 12th century in which nna 
takes the place of nka (®>) profusely. In the Attur copper 
plates of South Travancore dated 1251 A. D., 48 the 
language is Malaya]am as it is current to-day, although the 
literary works of that period like CJpnuiiTlisande§am clung 
to many an archaism under the influence of Oentami], From 
all this it may be reasonably presumed that Malayalam grew 
into a separate language, at least by the 6th century A. D.» 
if not earlier, not from Centamil in which the Sangham 
works were written but from Kotumtamil, which, as the 
popular tongue, was utilised by the Vaishnava Alvars and 
Saiva Ngyangrs for singing their devotional songs composed 
for the benefit of the masses. That growth was greatly 
facilitated and accelerated by the substantial influx of Sanskrit 
in the ‘Tamil’ and more particularly in the Manipravala iype 
of poetry which necessitated the introduction of all the letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet. As Mr. L. Y. Ramasvami Aiyar 
has correctly stated : “There exists a more or less sharp 
cleavage between the language of the Sangham works and 
that of the Tamil writers (Vaishnavite Alvars and Saivite 
saints) from about the oth century onwards. Sangham 
Tamil may be conveniently described as old Tamil and the 
post-fifth century Tamil as Middle Tamil. It is with re¬ 
ference to this cleavage between Sangham Tami] or old 

48 Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol, IV pp. 86—88, 
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Tamil on the one hand and on the other early middle Tamil 
(from about the 5th century to about the 10th century) that 
the features of Malayalam morphology have been examined 
here ; and 1 may say at once that such an examination reveals 
very clearly a remarkable closeness of affinity for MaJayalam 
to early middle Tamil. There are a few features of 
Malayalam morphology which may be described as lychaic; 
but even these are nearly related to Tamil than to any other 
Dravidian speech. Most features of Malayalam morphology 
are either most nearly allied to, or derivable from, a speech 49 
corresponding to the early Middle Tamil”. He adds: 
“There is not one single feature of Malayalam phonetics or 
Malayalam morphology which can be shown nearer related 
to any Dravidian speech than to Tamij.” 60 

Lllatilakam . 

Lllatilakam, the only early work relating to grammar 
and poetics in Malayalam, was written towards the close 
of the 14th century A. D. The author’s name is un¬ 
known; but it is presumed that he must have been a 
Namp-atiri Brahman. He was greatly proficient not only in 
Sanskrit but also in Tamil. He is in a position to quote Tol- 
kappiyam aud Divakaram (the earliest Tamil lexicon) freely 51 . 
He expressly states that his aim is only to write a 
work on Manipravajam and not on Malaya]am in general, 
but is obliged to touch upon many a feature of Malayalam 
also, because Manipravajam was a mixture of that language 
and Sanskrit. The name given for MalajaJam is BhSshil* 
The designation of Malaya]ma was applied to it long after, 
which subsequently became MalaySjam. The word ‘Tami]’ 
persis ed in popular parlance to denote the language even up 
to the 15th century. The author of Lllatilakam is at great 
pains to point out that Malayalam is not more closely allied 

49 The Evolution of Malayalam Morphology, p 2. 

50 Ibid, p. 40. 

51 Vide p 5 in which Tol II, 397, p. 18 in which Tol. I, 173, and p. 21 
in whioh Tol, I, p* 88, aa also p.. 26 in which pivakaram are quoted. 


to Tamil than to Kannada or Telugu, but in several places 
he himself indirectly admits that the reverse is the truth. In 
the first place, he states that there are certain pure Buddha) 
desi words in Malaya Jam which are not found in other South 
Indian languages such as koccu, mulam and noti 62 . It 
may be easily proved that all these words are common to 
Malayalam and Tamil- Koccaiyar in the sense of young 
persons’is used by Tirumular in Tirumantiram and Koc- 
cai nanutar by Kampar in Raroayanavn. Mulam in the 
sense of cubit is also used by Kampar. Noti in the sense of 
time needed for a snap of the finger is found in Tolkappi- 
yam itself 5i! . Kofi, of course, has become JToti in Malaya- 
Jam ; but that phonetic change cannot make it a pure desi 
word. Even the word patti (dog) is not particular to Mala¬ 
yalam. Pingalantai says that the meanings of that word are 
■place’, ‘dog’ and cow-shed’ 6< - It is doubtful whether there 
is a single indigenous word in Malayalam which is not iound 
in Tami]. No doubt the meanings of some words changed 
and some words which became obsolete in Tamil continued 
to be popular in Malayalam- It was the sound changes and 
the inflectional modifications that mainly contributed to the 
development of Malayalam as a separate language- The 
author of Lilatilakam was perfectly right when he asked 
whether MalaySlam did not possess case endings different 
from Tamil H . The second case suffix was e (<■«) instead 
of ai (* '4i) and the sixth ute (8**) derived from tJtaya (ss»; 
meaning one’s own, instead of atu The fourth case 

suffix became nu in some instances instead of ku. For 
the third, fifth and seventh cases, the old suffixes an, in and 
kan were given up and al ( , ' r s c M in addition to otu (*§) and 
il (B'ri J 1 were adopted respectively. These suffixes are to be 
met with in medieval Tami} also. Lastly, while Tami] was 

52 Lil&tilakaro, p 13. 

53 '‘KnujimainotiyeDa”, ( u &*Kr&&enLi>QBinpQujeiir , \) Tol# I, 7. 

54 Pingala Nighantu (Ripon Press, 1917), p. 570. “Itamu n&yum 
tolzbuvnm patti 11 )<—(y > ■s/ruyti Q piTQg&\Ui uiS-ip. 1 ’ 

55 Lii&tilakain. p, 3 
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satisfied with il (*J«*) for the fifth case, Malayglam added 
ninnu to it, obviously to draw a distinction between 
that and the seventh case suffix. Malay a Jam retained with 
Tamil V (°) ‘1’ 0*) and T (•)- T (^disappeared from 
Kannada by about the 12th century getting absorbed in <]’ 
(a) and 4 r’ (») by about the 17th century merging in V 
(<o) 6C . Telugu too lost T (») very early. Several-of the 
grammatical rules relating to sandhi in Lilatilaka r m were 
bodily copied from grammatical works in Centami], and they 
had no correspondence whatever with the spoken language of 
the day. According to Lilatilakam no Malayalarn word 
should begin in l r (*) and T (•*>). This is no doubt the rule 
in Csntamil, but was not applicable to Malayalarn as it was 
spoken and written in the 14th century. The author, how¬ 
ever, justifies the use of rayiran and lakku on the ground 
that they are tadbhavas, ignoring the fact that that conces¬ 
sion was not allowed in Centami]. The author depends on 
Divakaram for settling the question whether a Malayalarn 
word like pavaj (q-»^oo) for pavalam is correctly used. It is 
needless to cite more instances - 

Present position of South Indian Languages . 

This is not the place to dilate upon the morj hologicrl, 
etymological and other peculiarities of the various South 
Indian languages. Each language developed in the manner 
suited to its genius in consonance with its environment. Great 
writers enriched them with their contributions, and to-day each 
one of them possesses a literature, of which it may be legitima¬ 
tely proud. In view of the fact that the modern vernaculars 
of North India did not come into existence much earlier 
than the beginning of the 12 th century and that the bardic 
chronicle, Prithi Kaj Raso, the earliest Hindi worx extant, 
cannot be ascribed to a period older than the latter naif of 
that century, even Malayalarn may take consolation in the 

£6 History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil, p. Ill* 
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reflection that its literature is comparatively early 6T . To¬ 
day, mainly under the influence of English, all these langua¬ 
ges, as those of North India, have developed an up-to-date 
prose style, and works on various branches of literature such 
as drama, biography, essay, literary criticism, novel and 
short story, are being produced in large numbers. Of late, 
the influences of Bengali and Hindi have also made them¬ 
selves felt. Kannada is further subject to the influence of 
Marathi. Poetry has been liberated from many of the 
shackles to which it was subject under Sanskrit influence 
and the appeal to the masses is becoming increasingly 
greater. Mythological themes are giving place to historical 
and social, and the creation of devotional literature does not 
claim the main attention of poets 58 . The movement is 
gradual ;*but it is there and bound to advance as time passes 
by. There is only one danger. It is no doubt true that art 
should not be dissociated from life ; but, at the same time, it 
should not be forgotten that art and life should go together 
an l Ghat the neglect of the former cannot but be detrimen¬ 
tal to the interests of the latter. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to make an apotheosis of Sanskrit at the present 
time, but to eschew it altogether is to forget that we are 
Indians, and that our culture, whatever may be its super¬ 
structure, has its firm and unshakable basis in the great 
literature of that language. This by no means implies that 


57 Keay’s Hindi Literature, p. 13—14 . 

58 History of Kannada Language, p. 32. Malayalam, as is well 
known, uses the largest number of Sanskrit words, as Tamil, the smallest. The 
following observation iii regard to Bengali made by Dinesh Chandra Sen is 
equally applicable to Malayalam: “Our masses are not at all afi aid of the 
Sanskrit vocabulary. On the other hand they seem to be in lore with it...,,,. 
If the modern literature of Bengal affords them any diffionlty, it is found in 
those modes of expression and of constructing sentences in which Bengal 
follows the model of English that] are strange and unintelligible to them* 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. 98. 
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we should be slaves to Mammatabhatta or Dhananjaya and 
write poetry in the manner of Naishadhiyacarita, drama In 
the manner of Anargharaghava, or prose in the manner 
of Kadambari- A working knowledge of Sanskrit is 
indispensable to writers in Kannada, Telugu and Mala¬ 
ys lam, and in my judgment advantageous even to those 
who write in Tami]. Let the ship of our literature, in its 
forward course, avoid, by all legitimate and reasonable 
means, the Scylla of Sanskrit, but not strike against the 
Charybdis of third-rate western literature. Illumination is 
help ; conflagration is destruction. 


Hindi and South Indian Languages. 

No true patriot of South India is or can be antagonistic 
to the study of Hindi. He knows that it is the rashtra - 
bhasha of young India, that it is spoken by the largest num¬ 
ber of Indians, and that a knowledge of it would be useful in 
bringing North India and South India closer, and would 
render us substantial help in the task of nation-building. 
But it must, at the same time, be admitted that it will not 
oe a cultural substitute for any of the South Indian langua¬ 
ges. For that purpose, even Prafci;fcic languages like Bengali^ 
Gujarati and Marathi would not be prepared to vacate their 
seats for the installation of Hindi. For a vast variety of 
reasons, one’s mother-tongue has to be studied intensively, 
on top of it comes English, which we cannot if we will, and 
e ven will not if we can, wholly dispense with, at any rate in 
the light of present-day requirements. Then, there is San- 
s krit which I, f or one, would make a language of compulsory 
study for every Hindu in a few classes at least. It is only 
after all these demands are met that Hindi can be thought of 
although I strongly feel that that language too should be 
■jiven a place in the curricula of school-studies. The study 
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of four languages is no doubt an evil; but it is a necessary 
evil in the environment in which we are placed. Hindi as a 
literary language can be cultivated only by those to whom it 
is really or virtually a mother-tongue. In the normal course 
of events we have no reason to expect the production of a 
Hindi work like Ramacavitam anas a to the south of the 
Yindhya Range. South Indians can and need study this 
language only for the purposes of coversation, correspon¬ 
dence and public speech. 


Some Common Needs . 

For a comparative study of South Indian Languages it 
is necessary that the important works of grammar and pro¬ 
sody in every one of them should be translated into every 
other. What an advantage it would be to possess transla¬ 
tions of Tolkappiyam, Virdcoliyam and Nannttl from Tamil, 
Kavirajamarga, Karnatakabhasha bhushana. KavySvalckana, 
BhashlbhtLshana and Sabdamaiiidarpana from Kannada, 
Andhra&abdacintgmaiyi, Andhrabhash abhushaiia, Vikytivi- 
vSka and Tyiinga§abdanu§asana from Telugu and Lt35- 
tilakam from Malaya]am in the other three Dravidian lan¬ 
guages. The chief classics of these languages also deserve 
a similar treatment. Nannayya and Tikkana among the 
Andhras, Tiruva}]uvar and Kampar among Tamils, Pampa 
(author of Bharata) among Karnatakas and Punam (author 
of Kvstiagatha) among Malayalis—which South Indian 
would not like to get into closer touch with these great mas" 
ters? The South Indian Universities will have to make 
some effective arrangement towards the achievement of these 
laudable objects, Each of these languages has its own special 
requirements in the matter of reference books, scientific 
literature, translations of European and American works 
etc., which will have to be satisfied as early as possible. I 
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have no doubt that there is a bright future for all these 
languages. All that is needed is steady, intensive, consecrated 
•work on the part of the various scholars inhabiting the 
several linguistic areas, with one eye turned towards the 
past and the other towards the future. The old saying that 
one’s mother and one’s mother-land are greater than even 
heaven 59 necessarily applies to one’s mother-tongue as well* 


Vande Mataram. 


(5) l’* 


EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

OF THE ANCIENT TAMILS AS OBTAINED 
IN THE TAMIL CLASSICS/’ 

Pandit N. Chengalvarayan 

Maharaja's College, University of Mysore, Mysore. 

I ntr eduction. 

To a student of the ancient history of South India the 
sangam epoch in Tamil Literary history is of the greatest 
interest and importance. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the Augustan era of Tamil Literature was in the 1st or 2nd 
century of the Christian era. We have certain works be¬ 
longing to this period which go by the collective designa¬ 
tion of •* Sangam works,” which throw a flood of light on 
the social and economic life of the ancient Tamils. 

Sangam works —Aham and Pur am. 

The Sangam works are chiefly divided into “Aham” 
and “Puram”. Aham meant ‘‘the joy and experience of a 
married couple*’ born out of harmony at home, Puram is 
regarded to imply wealth and warfare. Aham centred 
round what was necessary for the satisfaction of the inner- 
self of man and Puram for the advancement of material de¬ 
velopment. Subjects like social life, relations of the sexes, 
religious ideas and philosophic thought, etc., were classified 
under aham. The acquisition of wealth and the rules of war¬ 
fare and political institutions were placed under the cate’ 
gory of puram. Subjects that pertained to the mundane 
world were called aram, porul and inbam corresponding to 
the Sanskrit ‘Trivarga’ dharma, arfcha and kama. Apart 
from these was vidu or moksha. 

Fine Arts . 

Tamil Literature is much devoted to love and romance 
hence there is no wonder if we say that fine arts played an 
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Important part. One of the noteworthy and* distinct contri¬ 
butions that the people of South India made in the-direction 
of fine arts was in the department of music and its hand¬ 
maid dancing. (Vide the paper on Music and Musical ins¬ 
truments of th 3 ancient Tamils of the author of this paper 
published in the Q J. M. S. Vol. 26. No. 1.) Sculpture and 
painting too had attained their zenith of perfection. 

Ideal8 in Education. 

Regarding education and ideals of education only a few 
ideas of an original character are discernible. The texts do 
not throw much light regarding the institutions in which 
the Tamil children were taught and how higher education 
was imparted. But one thing is certain, attention was 
bestowed to higher education and the scientific cultivation 
and development of fine arts, for the terms Asiriyar 
utr) Pulavar (l/svsu/t) Panar (uirmrn-\ Kuttar (sh.<spir) Vi- 
raliar (eQp^iu/r) are mentioned time and again. Beside s 
mention is very often made in the classic’s of the poets and 
poetesses enjoying unequalled and unparalleled patronage 
and hospitality at the handvS of the Tamil monarchs of old. 

Early Rising due to the influence of home training . 

In a true and brotherly spirit boys and girls received 
education at home and in society. They were taught to get 
up early and work, which is a proof postive of the whole¬ 
some effect of home training in education. The idea was 
that the cool and pleasant hours of the morning would en¬ 
able the young minds to have a good apd lasting impression. 

jg]58ip tiiOfTtraQu 'gfpQsurr/r usrrerfjiLjth 
ls p s£l6rriEiQiu i&mGsrGUGsr Q&rruSl 
eurriti Qaifriai &(&Q<35r($l 6u<sa)&QupQqyi&Qiu 
&rr$80 Qprr&ih &%ovr(Sjne§iuibU. n 

(bilappadikaram Canto XIY 11- 11-14) 
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Mothers fed their children in t he open yard in front of 
their houses. In the very initial stage of an infant’s career dis¬ 
cipline at home was well exercised. In the very Jap of nature 
the child derived the benefit of free air and exercise. 

uQ&^iueijiii GUmstfrQufrQij 
QurrA IU65)£ Q<suu^i9^r LjGfrerf) fifp/o 
aLLi—fisrr lumesrsmlj—D fEj QmLpsj 
&<svetirr&&lQrpcgjir Q[GGdGQl®JLLu-ir®iJ> 
eQetiQGOQijysGuir Gemh^Sssi & ir/r” 

(Narrinai 3) 

Aim of education. 

The ennobling of spirit and the improvement ot the 
inner culture of man were considered as the sole aim of 
education. If one’s ideas were not clarified and if one was 
not gifted with lucid exposition then education was of no 
avail, 

ti !L.GrrQjiGd1gp]L8&)rttr QjJrrQi-rruu/r a6rr<SBf&®a 

<3>pp G&0O& Q&n'£i)6d(r jSGwt'' 

(Eural 730) 

Real education is that which enables one to equip him* 
self well to handle thoroughly and satisfactorily the six tasks 
of life as conceived by the Tamil poet. These were not to 
be achieved easily and consisted of the acquisition of culture 
endowment of valour for self defence, possession of powers 
for purposes of arbitration, faithful and loyal discharge of 
the duties to one’s country, production and acquisition of 
wealth and continence and abstention which only could van¬ 
quish lust and license. Even a low born person g:t the 
due meed of praise and appreciation without any distinction 
of birth, if he was really learned namely acquiring the 

#( 2 < 3 u'bjysmLL Qpfiikp air pur 
&LpuurrQGtiir (Vj6ii6Br\a/Di96sr 
(cun jbufrGlsorrqijGU ^LLeiigsrsLiuGQm^ 

. n (Puram 183; 

also vide Sutra 75 Tholkappiyam 
Poruladikaram, Purattinai iya„ 
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knowledge worthy to be gained and putting them to prac¬ 
tical use. 


<l &p& &&i—p& &/busmen <ss/bpi9 
G&i/bm 611 p /b(&}<£^&” 

(Kurai 891) 

Ponmudiar, 


(Qutrsar tpis^iu/rir) a classical poet of the last sangam in 
stanza 312 of Purananuru gives ui some idea of the aim 
of education. The following ideals of a youth are given. 

44 1 he mother is entirely responsible for his behaviour 
training, up-bringing and breeding in his childhood. The 
father should impirt to him conduct and character and the 
good qualities of virtue and valour. The necessary imple¬ 
ments of warfare were supplied by the blacksmith. He 
was raised to a decent position ancf status by the state by 
employing him as an officer. He was expected to win 
laurels for the State by his untiring devotion to duty in 
times of war and by his unflinching courage and righteous 
warfare.’' 

“FFssrjp L]jD(bp(W)<£ Qe^ssrp$eva <si—Qsor 
^T&sr ( Jqij> (rffa;(a)ppiii6mp&(aj& &L-Q&fr 
QGUsosuis^P'g]& Q&rrev&d p(&j& <ax —Qesr 

issbran mi— (Bsvasti (cffl/ s &L—Q&sr 
Qiuir&fi&i si//7'srr00 

&<sif)Qp £ ? gji Quiuir^si) <3?/rSsrr<4'0ci «i—®«r. n 

(Purananuru, 312 


In ancient times it was a recognised principle in impart" 
mg instruction that the pupil was to be properly modu¬ 
lated and taught according to his capacity. “The level of 
teaching should be attuned lo the mental development of 
the student.”—is a statement referred to in canto XII of 
the Tamil Classic Manimekalai (Lines 97-107) which is as 
follows 
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(a)p<Girj 

LP/rslj Ui(ffj(m) LD&STGiOJllflll Qu(jj? «s>l 

cut isitlL i$ pibpau <m\iij6irptk (o&iLQu.' 
iflesrgpu l 9 pS u9«m($ par ufrp<Sp 
QurrB Qp tfO‘.o Qu,T0H i Siu Spui9 
{fij)p6(fr uir/s tvGOiGitQ&i — Qeupjgj pot 
i9psSCo ptrJP* Lnp(sGD<oisr jai— dsOdunp. 

LDtrpir &m{sa)6o euQ^sum 
Qb i&aip&G} iuirsjji-h ueOQjerr 
Giiirnsi&anGu iQaCpikp l9 ®st qstsi jgi 

Larrp/r Qu/TQ^^estu ■« 

u Spui9eo QpQ) (LpJ^ui9eo i9smu—(ip® 

<3n.j3pJfE] 0/D(®>5 ^PQP^f ®#d£© 

ixtrsij Lnqfjtwfj (Lp&ruui— Guirfpmira 
Q&95tnG>uQsJ&& QlCGBT rSjsSiGU Q UffQGtifTLf) 

.Qusifl fBGSiLL IUG0®> gir$tU LScdQ^&fT^ 

(Piiram 28) 

‘‘(SjpQstrrr® Q&sG® (Lpasma a>jisri&qjjQfr 00® 

LLfr(o6U f tLjjpJ Qp£#u UeoGOrru iBewnt— Qt&'irfiShu Qeueifijt 

QLXtlU GT&’SFLa” 

(Chudamani Nikantu, 12 
Pala peyarkuttatbu orupeyar Thokuthi, 94.) 

If the lessons were to be properly assimilated by the 
pupil, the fact, that his mental back ground must be cleared 
first and foremost, should not be lost sight of. The sys¬ 
tem or method of instruction that was imparted to a child 
varied according, to the class or -casts'to which it belonged. 
The education of a brahmin youth was quite different as 
compared with the other classes. (For a detailed account 
vide canto XIII of Manimekalai.) 

The well known 1 maxim of pedagogics was, that the 
teacher ought to teach more by example than by precept. 
“Man is blind to his 'own shortcomings,- so- widely awake 
to those of others y it is indeed easy for any one to be a 
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teacher of others ; while he may pot himself be taught m 
discipline and morals.” 

^^jj^sQ&oirir prriis pLzanib iS<ss)^ 

G# jp}GUirT&(3){2T) Q&IU jSGVlfl gi” 

(Kural 843) 

The preceptor should be amply remunerated and should 
always be kept above want. 

'*« iLj^dSu-1 Qp&QufrQFjerr Q&irQp'g to 
l 9pemp [Q&d (ipe&ajtr& &pp&) r^sajQp 1 \ ttmi9t , 0 

(Puram 183) 

The pupil while-receiving instruction at the hands of 
his master should possess the ifollowing qualities viz., hu¬ 
mility, earnestness, and faithful obedience. 

“e-mt-nurr (i^&sfieo^/rirQur (§#>& ap^tk ap^f 

(Rural 395) 

Recognition of merit and Scholarship 

The kings and chieftains of old amply rewarded the 
poets, appreciated their learning and held their scholarship 
in high esteem and veneration. Besides the poets received 
unstinted encouragement and support at the hands of the 
Tamil monarchs, who were very famous for their munifi¬ 
cence as patrons of poets. At the same time the poets pos¬ 
sessed high and marked sense of dignity and self-respect and 
utterly disregarded wealth as is illustrated by the following 
stanza (Puram, 197.) 

Gi—i.9)(&i6sr'*,, 9l tjGnnQ<£(ip<a>/r&5T 
Qiurrem r Geuipir 

GgysTOT0(sg)i^£ Q&e o®Jto eiT luppQeo/r ef 6dQu> 

G iuihu/rso Gifliu&au uQq-Qlcui Qsj 
u9Q(1£lL uL-uemu ll/SGiliLk Q profits p 
Q&irqgds&LL (Qppi—rGj 
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Lj&rLjGO GJsrQasr Q&irasifiQmirQ 

£=j$/nr LDGsr&frn iriiSl'gpjLh QloO)6i/«9 p 

uirL-SthQ '&rr(Lp(8yj* u&hni9^)(2n 

lSsuQu QjJGUGU QPj8i@fll GloSsW jg jgfl 

Qp<amir&® itSlevQevfr (Tjj®ni—mLD ti^^rQerr 

tBQOGdfd ffi/58D£— ( DlUfT/r IG&^JI 

e/6tr^7Lo QuQjyDiuir(Lp6V& go ggpf )Qu£Q jg,* 


(1) GlJRtr-KUIiAM. 

Ancient Educational Institutions . 

The present is an age of educational reform* The 
methods of teaching most of the subjects in the school 
curriculam have undergone considerable changes. But the 
methods that were in vogue in ancient days were quite 
different. The Guru’s house itself was the school which was 
called Guru-kulam. The village was not a village if it did 
not contain atleast one Guru*kula. 

&mr3>&rrtiJifl6i)evtrf£ &2H0lo i9 

prr sfij uS)6V<stiir Jtf emeu&& err es pr ih—"Utrgnsm csmi LL 
<£6sr<3S)LGii5l6Vrr9trrr ^iusQq^ui-Jld ^Lo^p^fT^Lh 
ff}6VT6V)B) UJJ^p&D 

(Tirikadukam.) 

The teacher Was called by the term kanakkayar . He 
Was considered to be well read hence this term. He was 
compared to a mountain as he possessed immeasurable and 
unrivalled scholarship. tl Qu/r(g<&jjLh” 
He was compared to a sweet flower* £< ld @)6srp}tu 
sdldiwt^j iurr<suqj)LQ L&QLpiS'ga QLbpQ&frw 

The disciples looked upon him as their God e 

u iurr^j QLDrr&rpjfiiurr ertarfevT 
$ekn Q.iumfiSisp 
Qt-btsl eaft Lbfsl&^l&n jp 
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tifli s>) QP p pU(S5)L—&®T lUtr ®]Ln 
jsppp p e -ahnainap Q <giuemi >' ) 

(Villi Bharatam, Virata Parvam 
Niraimeetchi Sarkam St-88.) 

The teachers devoted their whole time for rendering 
service to the humanity. 

(2) PialSchools . 

The schools that obtained in every - village were called 
pial schools. They were situated in a public place under a 
big tree. There was a platform under it on which the 
teacher sat and taught the pupils. 

4t «3y65r@)£L/ JJst/flJT g5/f 
^}o1T LOT (toffiJ<3><37gar 
psvr sMir LD&rp il £j£j 
6 ieisr 63 Tsbr' Qair eo(o 60 rr” ^ 

(Kuruntokai) 

3. Schools proper. 

It will be interesting to note that in ancient days ins¬ 
titutions grew up round the temples of the villages. These 
were the centres of learning. There were mutts and people 
ent their children to thein 3 '_where they received the best and 
ideal education possible. In some places there were one or 
two mutts alone and people from outside flocked there. 
Mass education was thus rendered possible. Every boy or 
girl of the village knew the rudiments of the three R’s. 
(Reading. Writing and Arithmetic.) r The pial schools in 
course , of time were changed into small hamlets. School 
sprang up in many,places under the aegis of the mutts. 
They were known as Palli (uar&f)) according to Jainism. 
^^jtkpsasTir U&nsrfliLjLh , p($a]rr/r cSF/r&Wiydj”, An inscription of 
Raja Raja Chola II bears testimony^.to the fact that in the 
ancient mutt of Tiruyaduthurai students were reading and 
re-reading and dissecting ad-infinitum a grammafcical trea 
tise named Rupavataram , for which large grants of laid 
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fee made as gift. Similarly we hear of many patasaiae 
devofced fco vedic and agumic culture receiving such grants 

(4) Tamil schools . 

It is a pity we are not able to get much tangible proof 
or evidence from inscriptions regarding the existence of 
Tamil schools. But traditional accounts come to our rescue 
and warrant the existence of these schools such as run by 
Agastya and Drona. 

The capacity of a teacher 

The teachers were expected to train the pupils in such 
a way as to mould bis character and make him fitted for 
any kind of work for the shite* They were not satisfied 
with mere book-learning. The adage “A teacher was born 
and not made” stood the teachers of old in goodstead. 
For they had such wonderful powers to control rich aud 
wealthy people to obey their commands. (Examples of 
Jivaka in Chintamani, and Arjuna and Drupada in Bharatam 
support the above statement.) 

Classmate s in a school. 

There was no distinction between a rich or poor stu¬ 
dent in the schools of old. Princes and peasants sat together 
in the same class and same bench in a spirit of fraternity* 
(Drupada and Drona ; Euchela and Krishna) 

Training at school * 

Those who lived in Gurukula begged their food daily, 
{supplied their guru first and later on partook of the rein* 
Hants. This taught them obedience, patience and good be* 
kaviour. The public had regard for them and reposed their 
confidence in them. It is the teacher—more than the pa¬ 
rents—who is really responsible in training the children of 
the State to become useful citizens in the future. It is the 
teacher that makes his life worth living. (Vide Kambarfl- 
tnayanam for details.) 
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“jSsto/oGiun® LDJT& Gnpgjj&LA Q&rSl&ipib ^irp p&n 
Qutrss>pQiunr(^K Q prri—irLL^frpprreaj lj pSdeuQjj QuujQn 

&ir 6tmr 

&-sm pG tu/r® Qfi(blG®JGVmLJ 2 -URtumSfsl (Lpi^p^j 

Lnsmp GiUfr&j 6Q’£j£)6Usms <su6n irpprr gguLh <su^u.L—ek a/rsar’’ 

(Kamba Ramayanam, Bala kandaro? 

Kulamuraikilattu padalam, 
Stanza 24* 

Ahsharabh yaiam 

Usually children o£ five years and more were entrusted 
to-the care of a teacher by the parents. They were taught 
to write at the outset, ‘Om Namasivaya’ (gah or 

*Om Namo iSarayanaya’ &Gu>ir isrrjr/nu^iL-^ The Jains 
were taught to write Om Jinaya Namaha’ (pd> a0 *ru i su» :j 
It is a custom to send children to school for the first time 
only on the Vijayadasami day, and this occasion was enjoyed 
with great eclat. The teacher got good presents. This 
aksharabhyasam ceremony was otherwise known as “enmiu/r 
t-eo” (maiyadal) 

£j£ 3 soiLbiurrijyjfilGprir&Grr 

(Cintamani) 

r^sffluuriLi^ eauutiiJS Qpuut&ju* 
ttiffseu u slLi^ LS«sa/6Tr/f/5 ( ^'ro” . 

enW'git jm, 

(Tamil Vidu*thuthu.) 

Writing on tht sand . 

Children practised the art of writing at the beginning 
only on the sand, as this was considered to improve the writ¬ 
ing 

s ‘$S0)Jfi rQfriLL <&((£>&} (Lpart 
(gfibolTUJ U(t''5ti3><58r 

GUsmJjQGV QsbtGM 
Qptu6Q6U Q <5(Ta(j3}Liirreti 

«jy^£W(Zp>SLb ‘2-‘SSiL-lUG>6U<i It 
^ytD6V>sjr iLir&xe&p 
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QpS) aiQ anr si/SloQQssrm 
Q&uu ffiotrpQp” 

(Kandapuranam 
Avai adakkam*) 

The first stage of education was writing on the sand. 
This enabled the students to write a good hand. Several 
manuscripts bear testimony to the excellence of the writing 
of the ancients. This neatness of writing is compared to 
an array of storeyed houses in a public street. 

^Qui 7 @Qfl(Lgp Qpir(LgaQaearu 

Quit ftp c&ru.ik&Gir Q&/& p ^eurririSlisnjT 
eftjsliiSIp @<sv&JGrrLA QuurySliujBfrLh” 

Thanikai puranam 

p&f&aSi&u usi tromiM 

Memory training • 

There is an ocean of difference between the old 
method and modern method of study. Recitation class was 
made compulsory for the children of the village in the vil¬ 
lage schools. This helped the cultivation of memory to a 
great extent. The best piece of poetry and prose from th e 
holy scriptures were taught. Each pupil had a great regard 
and admiration for his Guru, so much so there was com¬ 
plete harmony in the institutions. The present day students 
do not like the idea of memorising passages of verse or 
prose. 

Early rising . 

_ m 

The pupils were trained to get up early in the morning 
by the teachers. The discipline was so strict that no studen^ 
went late to the school. Pupils realised the grave conse¬ 
quences of late attendance at school. Great care and atten¬ 
tion were bestowed to preserve the books in good condition. 
Once a year during Sarasvathi puja pupils arranged all their 
books in an order and offered puja to the Goddess of learn¬ 
ing. Printing was unknown in ancient days and so books 



consisted of cadjan leaves (palmyra.) People wrote on these 
leaves with the quill with such ease and facility as we writ Q 
on paper now-a-days-unfortunately at the present day the 
art oil writing on these leaves has gradually declined. 
Salary of the teacher . 

The term “Vadyar cooly” corresponds to the modern 
connotation cf salary. Every day, as befited the status of 
his family each student offered one thing, or the ot&er to 
the teacher in the shape of vegetables, milk, fuel, cowdung 
eake and so forth. But the teacher had the same affection 
and kindness towards all his pupils irrespective of the things 
supplied. The teacher did not get more than four annas a 
month by way of salary. Paddy was supplied to him in 
plenty. On important festivals he was awarded with precious 
gifts. The teacher did not have any care for the morrow. 
The people considered it their primary duty to look after the 
welfare of the teacher and his family. 

Punishments . 

The teachers ot old did not award any drastic or severe 
punishment to the pupils but controlled and managed them 
with kindness and affection. 

Disquisitions . 

From verv early lays Yakynrtha or disquisitions were 
conducted in our schools. The ancient works furnish us 
with much interesting information regarding this subject. 
Change of time has altered the course of events but yet the 
best treasures of ancient literature 'and culture carry us back 
to the golden age and make us muse over the glories and 
ideals of the ancient education and educational institutions 
of the ancient Tamils. 


N. Chengalvarayan, 
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THIS 15A.KLX TELUGU DRAMA 

y ? Venkatarumana, m. a., b. «a„ P. R, College, 
Oocanada • 

In almost all languages Drama is given the highest 
place atfiong all kinds of poetical composition and probably 
the greatest authors in every literature are its dramatists* 
Curiously, though not without reason, the position is re¬ 
versed in the case of Telugu. Dramatic composition was con¬ 
sidered to be second rate work, and the vernacular dramatist 
was ranked with the lowest in the cadre oi: literary authors* 
So the early Telugu drama formed the major part of the 
much neglected literature and came to be “clawed” with 
folk-lore. 

Te'lugu literature, like many other vernaculars of India, 
had its development from the 9th century A.D. Many of the 
ancient Telugu poets also held this view According to them 
all, Nannaya, the court poet of H aja Rgjanarendra, was the 
first poet of Telugu literature'and he was also the PradhSna- 
charya. But later researches have revealed the Work of 
Nannechsda, and the former theory was thrown to the winds 
though the orthodox section still clings to it. The absence of 
any considerable work before Nannaya and even Nannechoda 
and the perfection'and the high level their works exhibit, 
disclose a hidden gap between the origin of Telugu litera 
ture and its development. '1 he main reason why Nannaya 
came to be regarded as the first Telugu poet seems to ■ he 
the fact that he was the first. to. bring a change in Telugu 
literature by introducing the Sanskrit element largely into 
Telugu po3try. Thus hu laid the foundation of what is 
known as Marga Kavita aud made it conform to the rules of 

§anskcit Poetics and its Sahitya (RasaljmkarA), 
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All this will seem irrelevant here, if it cannot help ua 
to understand that, besides the Mgrga Kavita, there was 
what is known as Desi Kavita of which the Early Telugu 
Drama formed the most important part. Desifeavita is not 
the syrup, that is manufactured with the apparatus of the 
Sanskrit Laboratory but is the honey gathered from the 
bee-hives of the hearts of the people. Hence, though it did 
not have the glittering glare of polished Sanskrit, it had the 
simple, yet characteristic plainness of the native Telugu- 
The origin of the early Telugu Drama is to be found in this 
kind of folk-lore rather than [in the former type of Pra- 
bandha Literature. 

The Kavyas are divided into two categories by all 
Alankarikas (1) Drisya (2) Sravya. In the latter, the heart 
feels after the intellect has grasped. Jn the former the senses 
are appealed to and then the intellect grasps. Though the 
purpose is the same the process is different. Thus, besides 
the importance given to Rasa and A lank 5 ra and the like of 
it as in the former Sravya Kavya , the dramatist has to 
please the two senses of the eye and the ear. The eye is 
pleased with scenic arrangements and the like. This com¬ 
prises of stage technique. The appeal to the ear lies in melody 
and harmony of sounds. The playwright has to look after 
the two aspects also, if he wauts to run the show of his play 
successfully. This fundamental idea underlying the art of 
writing plays was grasped by the early Telugu dramatists; 
and they incorporated these ideas in tlfeir plays and shaped 
them in such a way.’ 

Beginnings . 

Though the privilege of deciphering the alphabet 
and mouthing the letters and interpreting books was 
limited to the blessed few in ancient and mediaeval India 
to a much larger extent than at present,'yet the knowledge qf 
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the o-reat works of the .ancient Rishis was not altogether denied 
tolhe unlettered masses. On the other hand, regular insti¬ 
tutions existed to diffuse knowledge even among the lowest 
slrata of society. P urgyakalakshepamu was one such. The 
village temple or mutt or even the grama-chayadi invariably 
maintained this. The scholar would read the verses from 
the gre#fc Epics mellowing them with music and would ex¬ 
plain, in a graphic manner with the aid of gestures, their 
contents. Besides the above, there have been what are 
known as Bhajan-par ties where the Bhajan is not merely 
intended to be a sort of congregational worship set with 
music but to explain the meaning of the songs by dance and 
gestures. Relics of these have not altogether disappeared even 
now, because they are in vogue in all villages on occasions 
of festivals. The songs of Kamadasu the great Telugu 
devotee of Bhadrachalam, are sung like this. They are so 
arranged for the purpose that they not only reveal the 
fervour with which the great devotee worshipped Rama but 
also give us glimpses into his life, the sufferings he under¬ 
went in the process of his sadhana. The party consists of 
three or four people of whom the leader carries a light-stand 
in one hand and the cymbals in another and the others bead 
chorus. The leader explains the meaning in the course of 
the singing. 

Closely allied with these, but more elaborate and better 
planned are the pad as and the gSyakavyas. These were 
almost like ballads sung by parties of singers. To.this class 
belong many of the dwlpada kavyas. Th e geya kavyas and 
songs of Kamadasu here mentioned are later examples re¬ 
presenting the form of musical compositions in earlier times 
from which the early Telugu Drama might have developed* 

The Bhagavafcamu or Bhamakaldpaittit and the Telugu 
Puppet shows are certainly the predecessors and the 
precursors of the early Telugu drama. In the former 
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sodcie episodes of love in the life of Lord Krishna are written 
in the form of musical compositions and are sung accom¬ 
panied by dance. Greater importance is given to dance, 
which is utilised to interpret the contents of the song. The 
whole story is narrated in this form. The success of a per¬ 
formance of this kind depends on the talent and scholarship 
of the artist rather than on the story itself. 

The puppet play is something like the screening of a 
talkie in a very crude form. Pictures of the heroes and other 
Dfcmcitis Personae are drawn on fine skin in rich colour and 
are projected on the screen. "he performers sit behind the 
screen not visible to the audience. Incidents are taken from 
the Ramayana or Makabharata. As the Pictures projected 
oh the-screen play their-parts the performers inside conduct 
the dialogues in prose and verse. For these performances 
ihe great dwipada kavyas like Ranqmadha RdmUya^amu arc 
selected because they easily lend themselves to be set to 
music and because their language could be easily understood 
by the masses. How and then in the course of the story, 
some Hfeyaprasanga ( comic element) is introduced to 
relieve the minds of the audience. The Yakshagana and 
the Veedhi nataka are the two forms under which the early 
Telugu drama was written and flourished. The difference 
between the two is not marked and fundamental though' 
there are some slight variations here and there. This will 
be discussed in another context in this essay. 

The Yahhagdna . 

References about Yakshaganas can be traced in the 
earliest works in Telugu. There is ample evidence to show 
that these were prevalent eveii fcy the time of VemulavSda 
Bhlmakavij one of the earliest of the Telugu poets, Sree* 
nadha and PSlkuriki Ssmanadha. Sreenadha, in his 
BhTmakhanda, described how Allaya Verna used ..to spend 
hi& time in attending the various kinds of performances lifr 1 
Nataka and udakarana enacted in his court-hall- Palkariki 



Sotoanadha of the 14th century tells us. in bis 
purdna bow the story of SiriySla was staged by the people, 
Kwddbhirftma'Mu of Vinukonda Vallabhamatyay which is in 
aiway, the first ttupaka in Telugu on lines of Sanskrit Drama 
belonged to the beginning of the 15th century, .and .in- 
there are references to the prevalence of the staging ; of 
dramas. The hero, Manohana Sarma, goes with his . friend 
Tittibha from place to place to enjoy various sights and 
in the course of his wanderings he describes the enactment of 
the drama of Machaldevi. In the same century we find 
many other references to the prevalence of Yakshaganas. 
Haribhattu, the author of Narasimhapurfina (published by 
the Telugu Academy, Cocanada) refers to one Chenn^j^urJ 
who is said to have been the author of Saubharicb^ritamti 
(a Yakshagana). And this Haribhattu belonged- to the 
later part of the 15th century or the early part of the 16th. 
century. Rudrakavi, who lived in the I6thv century 
probably at about the time of Krishna Devaraya was the 
author of Sugreevavijayamu , which is considered to - be.one 
of the best Yakshaganas in Telugu literature. 

One interesting point about the authors of the 
Yakshagana is that two great grammarians or Lakshaijikas 
in Telugu literature were so much fascinated'by'this class of 
literature that they wrote two Yakshagftnas and that they 
made proud mention of them in their Lakshaijkgraiidiias. 
Kakunuri Appa Kavi, the author of Appakavlyamu^ ohe of 
the most authoritative treatises on Telugu grammar hhd pro¬ 
sody was the author of a Yakshagana called Ambikiv&ddmii \ 
and author was Mahamahopadhyaya Elakuchi Bala- 
saraswati, the author of a uataka called “ Rangakaumudi * 
and he styled himself “Rangakaumudinama Natakavidhana 
Pratishtanaghana” 

Varanasi AchjUta Kavi lived in the '’18th centhry 
and in his Pi’abhanda ^ Surat dnipariniyarnu %i he meBfcfong 
of a Yakshaganamu of the same name already in existent 
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The patron to whom the Prabhanda is dedicated calls the 
poet and says “A work by name Suratampariniycimu was 
formerly written in the form of a Yakshagana (by some 
one). You may render it into a famous Prabhanda*’. This 
indicates how a Prabhanda was written with a Yakshagana 
as its source. In the sixth book of this work, the author 
describes in a prose passage, the festivities organised ^for the 
occasion of the marriage of Suratani and Rangaradha. 
There he mentions the actors of Bhamakalapamu marching 
in the marriage procession So Bhamakalapamu must have 
been a popular form of entertainment on such occasions in 
those days. Another great poet of the 18th century 
Kankanti Paparaju was the author of Vishnumciyavilasa 
NZtakamu. In his famous kavya, Uttara Ramayanamu he 
refers to this fact. In the introduction to that poem, he 
says “with great glory you have dedicated to me on a former 
occasion the Yakshagana named Vishnu-Maya-VilSsa . 
Since then we have been greatly enraptured by your sweet 
melodies filled with nectar”. These were the words in which 
the author imagined his Lord to have appreciated his 
YakshagSna. 

Some prominent poetesses also wrote Yakshaganas. 
Tarigonda Venkamma, the author of V enkat&chala* 
mihatmyamu wrote the Yakshagana, Sivavilasamu . 
Rangajamma of Tanjore was the author of Mannarudasa - 
Vilasa-NatakcimU' This shows how wotnen also pioneered 
in this kind of literary enterprise. Ti*e work of Rangajatnma 
was published by the Teiugu Academy, It belongs to a 
very high order of these natakas. It is of great interest 
not only to the general reader but of immese value to scholars 
interested in this branch of Teiugu literature. The 
characters in the story and the story itself portray in detail 
the court of'those kings and the customs of the people, 
The language of the drama , bears on it the impress of the 
times, 
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This brings us to the hey day of the early Telugu 
drama. Basking under the sunshine of the patronage of 
the Nayak and Mahr&tta Kings of Tanjore it developed to 
its fullest extent during that period. What perfection the 
Telugu Prabhanda reached and what wide patronage it en¬ 
joyed under Vijayanagar Rulers, that perfection was reached 
by the early Telugu Nataka and that patronage was extended 
to it under the rule of the Nayak and Maliratta Kings of 
Tanjore. Of these kings, a good many of them were 
actually the authors of many works besides being great 


patrons, 


The N a yaks of Tanjore were the earlier Royal patrons. 
RaghunadharSya was a great patron of these dramas. Next 
to Krishnadevaraya, it may be undoubtedly said, that there 
was no other ruler who patronised Telugu literature so much 
and during whose regime such rich literature was produced. 
His famous court poet Chemakura Venkata Kavi v the author 
of well known Vijaravilcl'amu alludes to the prevalence of 
these dramas during his time. Describing the town of 
Ra 'hunadharaya he could not omit the mention of the 
existence of the many theatres that beautified the city. Its 
glory was described to be its being the abode of Nstya 
Vidya. The ruler himself was a profound scholar in Bharata 
Vidya, or dance. His son, VijayaraghavaNayaka was 
another great patron of the Telugu muse and was greater as 
a writer of the Telugu dramas. He was responsible for the 
writing of the history of^ his father in the form of a nataka 
(Raghimcidhabhyudayamu ) which was dedicated to him. 
fie was himself the author of five dramas, Kaltyamardana- 
m Prahladacharitrami , Putandharanamu , Vipranarayana 
charitomu and Raghunadhabhyudayamu „ But from the 
account given in his Prahlada Nataka he was the author of 
nearly ten dramas. Not onlv did he write many paaas, 
keertanas and other kinds of sonsrs in several languages 
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was also well versed in the nStya Sfistra» Uang5jamma 
was- his wife (Dharmapatni) and not a courtesan as mis¬ 
understood by others. 

The MahrStta rulers were the descendants of the younger 
Brother of Sivaji, namely EkOji, the first Mahratta ruler of 
Tanjore (1676 to 1683 A. D), Shaji, the most important 
of these royal authors was his son and he ruled froui 1684 
fo 1710* According to the descriptive catalogue of the 
Telugu manuscripts in the Tanjore M. S. S. S. M. Library, 
not less than 18 dramas are ascribed to his authorship. 
Thus he stands out as the prince of the early Telugu 
drama. 

The Mahratta ruler Ekoji the author of Vighneswara 
KatytXyamu (1735-86) which formed the theme of a form e r 
version by Shaji himself. Thulajaraja was the author of 
Sivalqmasmdare Pariniyamu. This was written for the 
occasion of the festival of the Adi vara haswami. This drama 
has a Nandi and PrasthSvan a as in a Sanskrit drama and the 
Stithradhara and Pariparsvaka are introduced and the drama 
begins with a description of the season (Vasantha Rittm). 
But in other .respects, the old model is kept up. 

In the-court of Shaji lived another great poet Giri 
Rgja who was the author of many of these works. He wrote 
Sdthtndrqvijayamu and Rajarnohanakoravanji, the themes 
being the love, episodes of Sahara ja. The themes of all these 
dramas were oL.two kinds. (1) Puranic tales (2) The love 
episodes or commemoration of important events in the lives 
of these royal pa,trous. Many of these dramas belonged to 
the latter type. Besides these, . there were two important 
dramas in which purely philosophical themes were adopted 
and naade to conform to the technique of these dramas. 
They we re. the Jeeva-,N aiakamu whose authorship is not yet 
known and’ Vip$kamjaycimu in which the individual soul, the 
Jsuowledge lover, the Emperor of Adwaita is married to fh§ 
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Lady of Salvation, the Lady of the Upanishads. The 
author was Challa Surayya, native of Poveravaka, near 
Tanjore. 

Tlielastof the Mahratta Kings, Sivaji, who ruled Tanjore 
(1833-35) was himself the author of two works and one of 
them was Annapurnapariniyamu, the story of Tanjore 
Ronk^ueswara and Annapurna, 

In the nineteenth century with the decay of the Tanjore 
dynasty the Telugu stage shifted from the southern Tamil 
districts to a little north namely, Rayala Seema or the Ceded 
districts. About the year 18/ 0, a number of these dramas 
were written and published and they were enacted through^ 
out the Telugu country. Some places like Dharmapuri and 
Yemulapalli and Lepakshi became so famous that they were 
added to the title of tlm drama itself so as to give it some 
status. These were places wherefrom the dramatic troupes 
started to enact tlie dramas throughout the neighbouring 
districts. They spread to the northern Telugu districts and 
Kuehipudi, an Agraharamin Kistna district became famous 
for this class of artists so that to-day any drama of this kind 
passes popularly under the name of “Kuchipudivari Bhaga - 
vathamu”. Tradition in our parts confirms the above view. 
The most popular of these dramas is Prahladacharitramu 
and the most popular type of Geyakavya which is put on 
boards is BhamakalcLpamu or Samudramadhanamu . So far 
there are about four hundred of these works known as 
published in the Amudrithandbra-Grandhasarvuswamu. 
Of these, 290 are printed and 190 are not yet printed. 
About 63 are available as manuscripts in the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and about 70 are available in the Tanjore 
Library. Most of the printed works are modern versions of 
the still more ancient Veedhi-Na takas available in the 
Tanjore Library and the Madras Oriental Manuscripts 
Library. 
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Technique. 


From the view point of technique, the Yakshaganas 
and the VeedhinStakas come under the same category 
About this there are two distinct views. One is that the 
two are quite different. The second is that they belong to 
the same class. The correct view seems to be that the Yak- 
thagana was the name of this species of composition apd that 
they were called Yakshagana Prabandhas in the times when 
the Prabandh i type of Kavya was held in high esteem and 
that they came to be known as Yakshagana Natakas when the 
Nayaks and the Mahratta Rulers encouraged their staging in 
their own courts. The term Veedhi Natakamu does not seem 
to have any significance of its own. Probably it might have 
come into vogue in recent times after the modern Telugu 
Drama began to develop and appear on the better equipped 
stage. As these modern dramas wei;e enacted on well equip, 
ped stages the old Telugu Natakas began to receive a 
set back. They became less fashionable all over the country 
and more so in towns. Even if they were enacted, their 
stage was erected in the streets. Thus the term, Veedhi- 
natakamu might have come into vogue. But it has nothing 
to do with the Sanskrit Rftpaka, Veedhi, which has a techni. 
que of its own quite different from that of these plays. So 
the technique of all the categories of the 'early Telugu drama 
is based on the same. It is that of the Yakshagana. 

Definition of Yakshagana, 

It has no definition clearly enunciated by any Laksha- 
nika. As already pointed out the composition purely evolved 
from the popular branches of literature. It did not inherit 
the past traditions of Sanskrit* It developed its own career 
from the stem of the unlettered Muse. Just as the dwipa- 
dakavya is considered to be the popular type of Kavya lit 
arature as different from the Prabhanda, the appreciation of 
vhich was limited to the scholarly and the cultured, to 
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Yakshagana catered to the taste of more humble folk, distri¬ 
buted among them its Rasa freely and gracefully and diffused 
its learning among the masses. That was possible on ac¬ 
count of its technique and metre. Telugu metre is divided 
into two categories (1) the Matra Chandassu (metre .cased on 
sound length) and (2) the Yarna Chandassu (metre based on 
number of letters). The Indra, Surya and Chandraganas 
are based on the former. The eight Nisarganas are based on 
the latter. The Matra Chandassu is highly useful in musical 
compositions and so the metres of d wipada, ragada, akkaras 
and daruvus consisting of Chandra , Indra and Suryaganas 
are used in GeyakSvyas,«. e poetical works intended to be 
sung. The Yakshagana, as the term itself indicates is a 
GSyakavya. It is of Gana. It is intended to be sung and 
so the indigenous metres like dwipada are largely used in 



No Laksh^ika gave a defini tion of Yakshganas because 
it was not possible. It was not written according to certain 
rules laid down in text books. As they came to be written 
conventions began to develop. Only Appa Kavi tried to 
say something about the Yakshganas. Even he confined 
himself to mentioning the external features of the com¬ 
position. What all he said was that Yakshganas could be 
written with the help of Triputa, Jamp e, Ata t a lams, Artha - 
chandrikas and various kinds of Ragada. This does not take 
us far. Ii only indicates that the composition is intended 
to be musical and that only such metres as would be condu¬ 
cive to produce that effect should be used. All the works of 
early Telugu drama conform to this rule. When other 
verses were used the subject matter was again explained in 
dwipada or prose or k andarthamu a nd songs were frequently 
used. 

There is one passage in a work called Kameswaripata 
which alludes to the traditional origin of the Yakshagana. 
In it there is a passage which says that Lord Siva sent two 
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Yakshas, equipped with the necessary instruments to sing 
these Yakshaganas and ordered them to serve Kamavalii 
the deity of KSmapalli, successively generation after genera¬ 
tion. This probably gives us a clue as to how these Yak- 
shaganas were performed before deities on festive occasions 
and how they were actually performed in the beginning. 

#• 

There was no restriction regarding the theme. Puranic 
stories and legends often formed the subject matter. Epi¬ 
sodes were taken from the two great epics the Ramayana 
and Mahalhdrata and were composed in the form of these 
dramas (The story of Nala, Sugrlva etc.) Lord Krishna is a 
popular hero among all classes. To the philosophers, he is 
the supreme deity (Krishuaparamatma). The erotic find 
him to be the emblem of love (Sringara) as typified by 
Radhakrishna. To the illiterate, „he is the mischievous 
shepherd boy of Yasoda. Many of these compositions select 
some incident or other in his life as their main theme. If it 
is pertaining to love it is his relations with Radha or GrSpL 
If it is pertaining to his amusement it is his Leelas. Of all 
these, the most popular is the love of: Krishna and Gopis* 
During the time of the rulers of Tanjore, incidents from the 
lives of contemporary monarchs were narrated in the form of 
these dramas. Raghunadha’s conquests are described in 
RaghunZdhabliyudayamu. Shaji’s love episodes and Vijaya- 
raghava’s were the themes of many dramas that were pro¬ 
duced during that period. Important events like the marri¬ 
age of a ruler or a festival also formed the theme of the 
drama as in Leelavatzs&harajlyamu of Bala Kavi Subbanna 
or Tanjapuranncidammahanatakamu of Yijayaraghava- 
nayaka. 


The conversation is in verse, song or prose. Some, 
times a song itself containes a dialogue as in Samudrama 
dhanamu or Bhamakaldpamu where Bhama argues with 
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Lord Krishna entreating him not to trouble her in the 
public and Lord Krishna knaively replies to her words. 
Though there is not much characterization in the western sense 
each character is carefully developed to produce the effect; of 
Rasa or sentiment and the language is carefully chosen to 
be worthy of status of the character. The hero and heroine 
speak chaste language whereas minor characters which are 
generally introduced for purposes of humour, speak in ludi¬ 
crous language to produce that effect. The writers of Tan. 
jore seem to have observed this rule very carefully. The 
common reference to each author that he had knowledge of 
the eight languages (Ashtabhashapraveena) clearly indicates 
how every author was required to know all the prakrit 
languages for the purpose of introducing them wherever 
necessary. Rangajamma, in her work called Mannarudasa 
Vilasamu styled herself as “Afculitashtabhashakavita 
SarvankshamanTshaviseshasarada’’. In that drama in the 
scene where the Brahmin scholars and priests praised Yijaya- 
raghava, she introduced the various kinds of the Prakrit 
languages in their conversation. 

The Rasa is Sringara, though in some cases it is over 
done. But in Bharncikala pamu, some of the dialogues are 
exquisite. The narrations of Bhama bespeak the tenderness 
with which she feels, the patience with which she talks and 
explains, the innocence with which she loves, the raptures 
which she experiences ,as she talks of Lord Krishna (in 
thinking of whom she is constantly absorbed); and all these 
are very touching. HasyaRasa is also essential in every 
play and this is utilised to relieve the minds of che audience 
from seriousness in the course of the story. This is created 
by scenes like those of the Brahmin talking fondly of the 
sumptuous dinners or the Pundit or the pretender of a 
Pundit explaining great subjects to a fool. In one of 
the dramas, Tanjavuri Annaddna Mahdndtakamu , the 
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Rasas prominent in it are said to be Sringara, Hasya and 
Adbhuta. In every drama, forest scenes or characters of hill 
tribes are introduced. They are called Erukulu or Chen- 
chethalu (foresters). In some dramas they play the part of 
the heroine or a part as important as that of a heroine* In 
a drama like GanidachalaNataJcamu the chenchu girl is a 
very important character, because the theme of th« story is 
the marriage between the Lord of the hill (Lakshminrisimha) 
and the forest girl. 

One great defect in these dramas is that there is not 
much arrangement of plot. The story in narrated in the 
usual form. Only humorous characters are introduced here 
and there to amuse and entertain the audience. There is 
not much scenic arrangement. But great care is taken in 
describing the dress of every character and the necessary 
instructions about dress are suggested in the speeches of 
Dramatis Personae themselves. This is characteristic of 
great dramas and is seen in these works also. 

The drama begins with prayer especially that of invok¬ 
ing Vigneswara and Saraswati and the prayer song is sung 
with great musical skill. Next the story is announced and 
if it is a "iakshagana the story begins in the usual way of a 
Prabhanda. But in the nataka type, the Kings servant 
(courtier or Chopudari) makes his appearance and announces 
the King’s arrival or the King hiipself first appears on the 
stage. The other characters appear on the stage as occasion 
for each of them arises and exit as they finish their parts* 
The story is interspersed with comic scenes or the chorus- 
bearer himself plays the part of comic characters. In the 
course of the drama scenes with Afcavikas are introduced* 
The story always ends as a comedy and closes with Mangalam 
or Bbaratavakyam. (Epilogue) 
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From this short survey it will bo quite clear that the 
early Telugu drama had an origin of its own quite distinct 
from that of Sanskrit and that it formed a considerable part 
of the Telugu literature. Still, its virtue has been its 
weakness and its very sim plicity and directness of appeal 
even to the illiterate mind have made it the object of neg¬ 
lect by the aristocracy of the Sanskrit biassed Telugu poets 
and critics. But that they have something interesting and 
attractive in them as a species of literary art cannot be 
denied. 



SOME WORDS DENOTING RELATIONSHIP 
IN THE DRAYADIAN LANGUAGES. 


VlDWAN G. J. SoMAYAJI, M. A., L. T., 

Lecturer, Andhra University, 

Maharanipeta, Vizagapatam. 

There is a peculiar system in the Dravidian languages 
by which some pronominal bases are prefixed to words 
denoting family relationship with no change of meaning 
The words ‘Engai’, ‘Nangai’, ‘Nungai’, ‘Targai', and ‘Man- 
gai’ appear to have been formed from,the same word *Kai’ to 
which the! pronominal fragments *En’, ‘Nan*, ‘Nun 1 , ‘Tan 
and ‘Man’ are prefixed. The first four words mean ‘sister’ 
in Tamil, and the last means a woman. The five prefixes 
split up above are undoubtedly pronominal in origin and 
the last of them clearly shows a gremantic divergence from 
the rest. The word ‘Tangai’ exists in Canarese in the form 
‘Tange’ meaning sister. There are also other words formed 
in a similar way as ‘Enbi’, ‘Nambi’, ‘Tambi’ all of them 
mean brother in Tamil and some of them like ‘Tamma— 
Canarese (brother) and ‘Tammudu’— Telugu (brother) are 
current in the other dialects with absolutely no semantic 
change and with only a little of phonetic change. The word 
«Akka’ occurs in Telugu, which means an elder sister and I 
think it reasonable to explain it as having been derived by 
prefixing a demonstrative base ‘a’ to the word ‘Kai’ a* split 
up above. The words c Tandai,’ Tamil (father) Canarese— 
Tande, and Telugu—‘Tandri, appear to have been related to 
the word ‘Tay’ mother (Tamil and Canarese) in the same 
way as the forms analysed above are related to each other. 
The above examples clearly show that some cases exist 
where there have been semantic changes. Almost all the 
examples referred to by me were noticed by Dr. Caldwell in 
his comparative grammar of the Dravadian languages, page 
395—402 Revised Edition 1913. 
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When studied sis an extension of this principle I find 
that some of the words which denote relationship (family) 
appear to have undergone some semantic changes in the 
various Dm vidian dialects both with and without the pre* 
fixing of pronominal fragments. 


•■Hagan* (Tamil) son 
Tamil (husband) 
(Tamil Lexicon) 


■ (Canarese) 


‘Maganu’—son* 


In Telugu this word has undergone a change and assumed the 
form ‘Magadu’ or *Magan<3.u\ The earlier form is ‘Maganpu’ 
and is identical with the form in Tamil. But it means only the 
husband at present and the meaning ‘son’ haB entirely gone 
out of use. The Sabdaratnakara a standard Telugu Diction¬ 
ary does not give the meaning of e son’. The word ‘Magan’ 
has in usage no meaning of husband either in Tamil or 
Canarese. As shown by the Tamil Lexicon the word existed 
with both the meanings in the early stage and one dialect 
specialised in one whereas the other dialect specialised in 
che other. 

The word ‘Annan’—means elder brother in Tamil. 
Telugu—‘anna’. (Canarese) ‘awa\ Malayalam ‘annan’ Tulu 
‘Anne’. The word ‘anna’ is said to have the meaning of 
‘father’ in colloquial usage in Tamil—(Tamil Lexicon). 
Canarese people also call the father ‘anna’. The ielugu 
people say ‘Nanna* or ‘Nayana’ for father, these two words 
being compounds of ‘Na + anna’ or ‘Na+ana’ (a form of 
‘anna’). ‘Na’ is a pronominal prefix meaning £ my\ The 
word ‘arama’ in Telugu means mother and ‘Mamma 1 means 
grand-mother or father’s mother as distinguished from 
'ammamma’ mother’s mother. Here the semantic change 
has been accompanied by the prefixing of the pronominal 
base‘ma’. Another expression used to denote the father’s 
mother is ‘Nannamma* or ‘Nayanamma’ which is evidently 
a compound and derived from ‘Nanna + amma’ or ‘Nayana + 
wnma*. The word ‘Tata’ in Sanskrit means father as is 
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shown by the Amarakosa ‘Tatastu’ J an akah pits’. The same 
word ‘Tata 7 if regularly brought into Telugu ought to be 
‘Tatudu’ but that form is nowhere used. The word ‘Tata’ 
in Telugu means a grand-father, a father's father (mother’s 
father as well) and I have no doubt that this word must 
have been the same as the Sanskrit one with a semantic 
change. The word ‘Kodalu’ in Telugu means a daughter- 
in-law and Brown’s Telugu Dictionary page 325 gives two 
meanings “A daughter-in-law also a wife, BhSrya ; ‘Ma 
kodalu’ = ‘Ms Bharya’ A number of the village folk even 
to-day use the word in this sense and this sense which is 
not familiar to the classes, makes them question the user 
what exactly, the meaning of the word is as the only mean¬ 
ing of the word 'son’s wife’ known to them, does not fit in 
with the context. The word ‘kodalu’ appears to be a com¬ 
pound of two words ‘Koda + alu’ or ^alu’ as in Wradalu’ 
and ‘chellelu’. Koda (or Koda) appears to mean tenderness, 
or youth, (Kittel’s Canarese Dictionary Page 483) as such 
in origin it means young wife. The counterpart of the 
above usage may be found in the way in which a wife speaks 
of the husband. In those classes in which, it has been re¬ 
presented that the wife is addressed as ‘Kodalu’, the husband 
is spoken of or referred to by the wife as ‘mama’. 'Mama* 
is the word which denotes an uncle or father-in-law. In 
the higher classes to distinguish between the two senses, the 
father-in-law is spoken of as ‘mama-gam’ the last portion 
‘garu’ is only an honorofic and is clearly a latter addition. 

As has already been shown, some a o£ these pronominal 
prefixes do not bring in a semantic change and Dr. Caldwell is 
of opinion that these are merely honorofic which appears to 
be probable. Another explanation also appears to be 
possible. These pronominal prefixes might have been added 
in their original and usual significance e . g ‘amma’ mother, 
and‘mamma’== my mother (to distinguish the mothers of 
others), and the compound might have been afterwards ex¬ 
tended back to its original general signification of mother* 
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Such instances are not lacking in Telugu, ‘Abbayi’ a boy 
‘Ammayi—a girl and ‘Sitayi’—Sita, possess a suffix ‘ayi’ 
which is nothing but the vocative ‘ay’ (<5y) with T for 
enunciation and the vocative forms afterwards came to be 
used as the Nominatives. The various honorofics that 
were once used have to-day become part and parcel of the 
names. 

Now the most important task of explaining the seman¬ 
tic changes that have taken place in the words mentioned 
above remains. It can be seen that all those changes appear 
to have been due to one and the same cause, viz^ the family 
relationship of the individual members in olden days amongst 
the Dravidians. If we can prove by other independent 
evidence or authority, that in the Ancient Dravidian family, 
there were circumstances which must necessarily have led to 
the confusion or identification of the relationship above 
pointed out, the answer is given. The semantic transition 
may be grouped as follows :— 

Elder brother = Father Father = Grand father 

‘Anna 5 = *N anna’ Tata = Tata 
Mother = Grand mother Son = Husband 
‘Arnma’ — Mamma Magan = Magan^u 

Daughter-in-law — wife Father-in-law = Husband 
'Kocjalu’ a KStJalu Mama = Mama 

as (ma Ksdalu) 

All these changes appear to have been the results of a 
Custom, which must have been widely prevalent in the 
Dravidian tribes, of the father marrying an older girl than 
his son to him and thereafter taking up the duties of the 
minor husband on himself until he comes of age. Traces of 
this custom appear to exist even now (though very very 
rarely ). 

The following extracts from the District Gazetteers 
form authoritative evidence as to the existence of the practice 
mentioned above# 
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I. Indian Antiquary V'61.11J Page 32. 

A Sudra custom in Koimbatore by J. D. 

“A father marries a grown up girl 18 or 20 years old, 
to his son, a boy of seven or eight, after which he publicly 
lives with his daughter-in-law until the youth attains his 
majority when his wife is made over to him, generally with 
half a dozen children. These children are taught to address 
him as their father. In .several cases this woman becomes 
the common wife of the father and the sou. She pays every 
respect due to her wedded husband and takes great care of 
him from the time of her marriage”. 

II, Manual of the Coimbatore District (page 58) 1887 , 

(The marriages). ‘‘They take place after puberty, the 
male being about 20 and the girl about 15; the only excep¬ 
tion is when a boy of 7 or 8 is occasionally married to a 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt's daughter of perhaps 16 or 
18 in order to avoid losing so specially proper a relationship 
for marriage; in this case it is said that the boy’s father is 
the de-facto husband. But this barbarous and objectionable 
custom is more honoured in the breach than in the obser¬ 
vance, and is hardly practised , though it is alleged that it 
can be enforced by appeal to the community, and that upon 
any objection, the boy’s mother is entitled (to threaten) to 
drown herself in a well, or (as is not unfrequently the case) 
she will incite her friends to tie a ‘tali 7 on the girl by fraud 
or force.” 

III. The Gazetteer of the Madura District 
Vol. 1 page 87-88 (1906). 

“ The rule that a man can claim the hand of his pater¬ 
nal aunt’s daughter in marriage is enforced with a rigour 
which sometimes leads to curious complications. 

The idea underlying this last custom appears to be the 
feeling that a woman is bound to replace toe los.s to her 
father's family occasioned by her marrying out of it, by 



returning one of her daughters to that family. The simplest 
way of making the restoration is to marry her daughter to 
her brother’s son. But if the brother has no son he can 
still demand that the girl be restored to his side of the 
family and can require that she shall marry some other boy 
belonging thereto. This latter alternative is adopted in 
some castes where the age of the girl is much greater than 
that of the mother’s brother’s son, but in others custom 
requires that the latter shall marry her however old she 
may be and the result is naturally the subversion of all the 
ordinary rules of morality.” 

IV. Madura District Gazetteer p, 103. 

Kunnuvans ”. These are the principal cultivating caste 
on the Palni hills. They speak Tamil. 

“The claim of a man to his paternal aunt’s daughter is 
rigidly maintained and the evasions of the rule allowed by 
other castes when the ages of the parties are disproportionate 
are not permitted. Consequently a hoy sometimes marries 
more than one of these cousins of his, and until he reaches 
manhood those of them who are much older than he is, live 
with the other men of the caste, the boy being the nominal 
father of any children that may be born. A boy of nine or 
ten may thus be the putative father of a child of two or 
three.” 


V. Ibid—p.loe and 107. 

Tottiyans —The only Telugu caste which is characteris¬ 
tic of the district are the Tott-iyans. Centuries ago, they 
say they migrated to this district* 

In these people “Marriage is either infant- oi* adult. A 
luan has the usual claim to his paternal aunt’s daughter and 
so rigorously is this rule followed that boys of tender years 
are frequently married to grown women* These ■ latter are 



allowed to consort with the husband’s near relations and 
the boy is held to be the father of any children which may 
be born.” 

(6) 7 bid—Page 108 , 

“Of the Canarese speaking castes of this district, two, 
the Kappiliyans and Anuppans are worth a note”. 

U A man's right to marry his paternal aunt’s daughter is 
so rigorously insisted*upon, that, as among the To^fiyans, 
ill-assorted matches are common. A woman whose husband 
is too young to fulfil the duties of his position is allowed 
to consort with his near relations and the children so be- 
gotten are treated as his.” 

7 Page. 109 Ibid The Anuppans 

“The right of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter is as rigorously maintained as among the Kappilians 
and the To#ians; and leads to the same curious state of 
affairs.” ‘ fc A bride price, as usual, is paid.’’ 

8 Gazeieer of the Salem District P . 157 . 

“The Malayalis observe the rule of menarikam with 
unusual rigour and curious resuits. An inconvenience in.« 
herent in the “Menarikam System” is that some times the 
®Urimai’ girl is a good deal older than the husband allotted 
to her fate by custom. Hence it sometimes happens that 
« 80 ns when mere children are married to mature females 
and the father-in-law of the bride assumes the performance; 
of the procreative function, 5 and raises up a progeny on his 
son’s behalf, 'When the putative father comes of age and 
in their turn h '13 wife’s male off spring are married, he per- 
forms for them the same office that his father did for him. 
If the boy husband’s father is dead, or is not particularity 
fond of his daughter-in-law, one of his brothers or some 
other near male- relative may be requisitioned to take charge 
of the girl 55 
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Now that the quotations given above appear to con¬ 
firm the existence of such a habit in at Jeast some of the 
Dravidiau tribes talking the four cultivated dialects, via 
Tamil, Telugu Canareseand Malayalam, I feel that the lin¬ 
guistic evidence shown above goes to prove that the habit 
must have been widely prevalent in the past ages. There is no 
evidence so far as I could gather to state that the above men¬ 
tioned habit exists to-day or existed in the recent past in 
the Telugu country also and the intimate touch the Telugu 
had with the Aryan civilisation is responsible for its disap¬ 
pearance in the Telugu country earlier than in the farther 
south. The south always prided in maintaining the 
integrity of the past Tradition (Dravidian) though even 
there the dis 'ppeaiuuce of this custom in the modern age 
has to be traced to the influence of the Aryan civilisation at 
a later stage. 

The influence of Sanskrit language and Sanskrit culture 
on the Telugu Language and Literature is certainly much 
greater than on Tamil and its Literature and in more ways 
than one it can be proved that the nearness of Sanskrit cul¬ 
ture has influenced the Telugu people more than it has affect¬ 
ed the Tamilians as a race. 

Now it is easy to imagine how the semantic confusion 
could have been possible in the early stages in such a family. 
But I shall explain it for clearness. For a child bom in 
such a family the eldest son of the family is a father as well 
as a brother, becausehe is his real father's son and the hus¬ 
band of his mother. So has arisen confusion between 
Anna and Nanna. The young wife is at the same time a 
yong wife to the father and a wife to his son, : nd as such 
the word ‘Kodalu* came to mean both a wife and a son's 
wife. The young wife is again a mother and a grand moth¬ 
er to the child, because she is not only his mother but also 
bis grand father’s wife, Hence the confusion between 
‘amma’ and ‘mamma,’ Again the grand-tether arid father 
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are identical in the old man of the house and hence the seni- 
antic change of ‘Tata’ from father to grand-father. The 
confusion between the senses of son and husband is also 
easily explained in the above condition because the husband 
to the young wife is not only a husband but also t a son be¬ 
ing the son of her virtual husband, and being much youncr^ 
than herself. 

AU the changes are explained in the above manner but 
it may be pointed out that though not so easily and directly 
yet other rouud about explanations may be offered for these 
semantic deviations and specialisations. The existence of 
this practice in the tribes has I feel-been established by the 
(potations presented above and the corroboration afforded by 
the linguistic forms does nob appear to be a matter of chance, 
A Iod of evidence has, i think, already been adduced by the 
orientalists as to the individuality of the Dravidians as dist¬ 
inguished from the Aryans and this piece of evidence also 
goes to strengthen the conclusions already established. 

In this connection, a story of Sarangadhara andCitrSngi 
said to have ocurred in the time of Rajarajanarenda, is wor¬ 
th mentioning as it can be interpreted to have something to 
do with this j).Mc:iea. Rajarajanarendra had a sou named 
Sarangadhara who was very attractive in appearance and a 
princess called Citrangi was selected as wife to the young 
man. This was done, after the likeness of the young man 
was shown in a picture to the bride. But after the old man 
saw the likeness of the girl in a drawing he himself wanted 
to marry her and did actually marry her under the pretence 
of marrying her to his son. When she actually come to 
live with her husband she found that she was deceived and 
she longed to have the object of her love brought near her. 
The man was one day brought by chance to her palace where 
she is said to have compelled him to have her own way but 
the young man was adamant as she was a mother to him« 
She not being able to bring him round thought of revenge 



and reported to her husband that his son was a source of tro¬ 
uble to her, he having tried to seduce her. This enraged the 
father and he cut off the legs and hands of the son. Later 
on, a Siddha came that way and having understood the inno¬ 
cence of the young man by celestial sight, (Divyadrishti) 
made his limbs grow by .a mysterious process.” There is 
absolutely no historic evidence as to the existence of Saran- 
gadhara and it must undoubtedly have been a myth. That 
this myth is authenticated and probably believed to be true 
in the Telugu country can be proved by two independent 
sources. This story has been written in the verse from by 
Chemnkura Venkatakavi apoet who lived in the time of the 
tfayaka Kings of Tanjore (year 1614-33) in the first quarter 
of the 17th century (but his version is slightly different). 

Appakavi who is supposed to have lived in the 2nd and 
3 rd quarters of the 17th century refers to the story of 
Sarangadhara in his grammer where he states that Saran- 
Sfadhara became an immortal Sidha and handed over the 
Telugu Vyakarana written by Nanayya Bhatta and learnt 
by him by rote, in the year ‘Kilaka. 1 ’ (1656-7). 

All this proves that the story was current in the Telugu 
country .and that it was a myth. If it were a myth why 
was it created at all. There is clearly a didactic purpose 
in it, that the son should have nothing to do with the woman 
whom the father was living with as a de Jacto husband. 
The story must have been created some time after the llth 
century i. e ., after liajarajanarendra, by some who has seen 
the clash and incongr uousness of both the Aryan and Dravi- 
dian systems. According to the practice that was held up by 
the story as moral, if the old father was living with a woman 
as his second wife, the son after he grows up shall have 
nothing to do with the woman though she was originally 
fixed up for him and she may be left alone as his father’s 
second wife. This would be a happy solution and probably 
this is what is aimed at by the author of the story. I feel 
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that there is an intimate connection between the habit refer¬ 
red to by me above and this story. By itseJf the story may 
lead us to nothing but when read together with all the other 
evidence it appears to fit in with the explanations. 

There is another story (The story of Kunala) which 
appears to be similar to the myth of Sarangadhara current 
in India in the 7th century. Of. Buddhist records of the 
western world by Beal-Trubners Oriental series—page 139 
(Vol, 1)* Though this story is different from the episode 
of Sarangadhara in details, still the principle involved in 
both is the same and both are myths. It appears to me 
that this might have also been intended to discourage inces¬ 
tous relationship. 

A direct discouragement of this Dravidian habit in the 
Telugu country must have started about or after the time of 
Kajarajanarendra by the upholders of Aryan institutions. 

I may once more state that this adds to the evidence 
already adduced to prove that the Dravidian culture and Lan¬ 
guages are distinct from the Aryan languages and culture 
in origin. 
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JAINISM IN KANNAPA LITERATURE. 


H. Ciiennakesava Ayyangae, M. 0. L., 

Senior Lecturer and Head or the 
Kannada Department, Uni¬ 
versity op Madras, 

Ths First contact of Jainism with the Kannada country, 

Jainism in South India has been in existence for a 
period extending over 2,200 years now. The first per¬ 
manent abode of the Jainas after their migration to the south 
from PatalTputra or Ujjain in about 297 B. C. is at the rocky 
hills, called Sravam Belgola in Mysore oE the Kannada 
country. This marks the date of introduction of Jainism 
into South India and marks also an epoch in the history of 
Digambara Jaina migration to the KarpS taka. From here 
branched off> after a times, a number of Jaina Sanghas to the 
Tamil country and to the North KarpStnka and a few parts 
of the Telugu country. Wherever they went they appear to 
have gained a good deal of influence with the ruling powers 
of the parts visited. Although the original language of 
their Tattvartha, Agamas and Purdtnas was Ardhamagadhi 
(and Prakrits) and latterly Sanskrit, exigencies compelled 
the Jainas to adopt the South Indian indigenous languages, 
viz., Kannada, Tamil and Telugu as media to propagate 
their religion in the South, the country of their adoption. 
In this respect Kannada stands undoubtedly the first in the 
list. There is no subject or sSstra of the original Jaina 
works, which has been left untouched in its Kannada ren¬ 
dering. 

Jaina works in Kannada Literature. 

The Jaina works in Kannada flourished mostly under 
the Riftra katas, the Gangas and the Hoysalas and to a 
small extent under the Chalukyas, the Kings of Vi jay ana- 
gara the Paleyagars of the Tujuva country and the Mysore 
kings. The Jainas lay great stress in their works on four 
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kinds of gifts, viz*, food, medicine, knowledge and peace or 
succour from fear. Many works are available on each of 
these subjects in Kannada. Under religious knowledge are 
written— 

1. Tattvartha<maha-sastra-Vycikhyana , called Chad a - 
matyij consisting,of 96,000 granthas 9 by Tumbulftracharya of 
about 660 A. D. 

2. Chavundaraya Parana , a prose work of the 10th 
century, dealing with the lives of 68 Jaina Salakapurusas 

(or ideal personages), viz 24 Tlrthankaras, 12Chakravartins, 
9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas and 9 Prati-Vasudevas ; 

3. Independent works, called Puranas, on the lives of 
eleven of the Tlrthankaras, one or more for each of the lives 
of Bsabha, Ajita, Dharma, Santi, Malli, Nemi, Par§va and 
Vardhamana, with the epithet N8t&a added to each of these 
names; 

4. Lives of about ten Jaina princes, viz., of Sukumara, 
Jlvandhara, Dhanyakumara Sanatkumara, Jayanypa, Sri- 
pala, Prabhanjana, NagakumSra, Varanga and Bijjalaraya, 
written by different authors. 

Under secular knowledge there are a number of works 
in Kann&d&on— 

1* The science of general medicine, Veterinary science, 
Mathematics, Physiography, Astrology, Cookery and many 
other useful and interesting sciences ; 

2. Omens, Magic remedies and precious stones ; 

8. Grammar, Prosody and Poetics ; 

4. Lexicons and Anthologies. 

Besides these are works on subjects such as Paramagama , 
Dvftdaianuprekshcl etc., and works in the form of collection 
of Jaina religious stories, such as Dharmamria , Samyaktva - 
kaumudi etc., to bring home the tenets of Jainism to the 
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masses. There are also works in Kannada on the duties of 
a Jain householder and on the comparative merits of reli¬ 
gions. A number o£ Jaina stotras have also been composed 
in Kannada. Rajdvali~Kathe, a prose work of Jaina history 
and tradition by Devachandra of 1838 A. D , is of great 
help as a guide to the history of Jaina religion and litera¬ 
ture in the Kannada country. 

The teachings of Jainism through Kannada Literature . 

In all the Jaina religious works in Kannada we find the 
doctrines and tenets of Jainism and the Jaina ideals clearly 
explained and illustrated. The conception of the Universe 
with its three component parts or worlds, its unknown and 
limitless origin, the absence of a Supreme Being, Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe, the significance of births and re¬ 
births, of SalUkhana or voluntary starvation, the advocacy 
of severe austerities, means to control and conquer life* 
victory over the bodily passions, renunciation, asceticism, 
and individual and universal peace are all explicitly brought 
out. Every jtva possesses the power of purging itself of its 
karma and attaining to a divine perfection so as to become a 
Jina or TIrthankara in the end. 

Kannada Literature and Jaina propaganda . 

One noticeable feature of secular works in Kannada by 
Jaina authors is that we find the imprimatur of Jainism and 
Jaina colour creeping into them with the least friction and in 
a most compromising manner. Kabbigara Kavam by 
Andayya (c. 1235 A. D.) is an instance in point, where 
Siva of the pura$ic episode of Kama-dahana is in this Jaina 
work allowed to suffer from the curse of Kamade^a to be¬ 
come a u half -woman ” (Ardhandrisvara ) in the fight that 
ensued between them, while Kama himself is made to survive 
after light punishment of deportation or incarceration for a 
time. Kavirdjamarga , a work on Poetics of the early 9th 
century, which is more or less a rendering of Banding 
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Kavyadarsci , substitutes Jaina conceptions for the Brahmanic 
ones embodied in the stLtras and illustrations. The Pampa 
Bharata and the Gada-Yuddha of the first and the second 
half of the 10th century, by the Jaina poets Pampa and 
Ranna respectively, possess a contemporary historical back, 
ground, notwithstanding their appearance of the epic of the 
Mabftbh&rata for all outward purposes, and dexterously 
employ tenets which are common both to Brahmanism and 
Jainism, but which are, at the same time, the essential 
doctrines of Jainism. For nearly a century of Jaina inacti¬ 
vity during the 11th century owing to the onslaught by the 
Chojas and other causes# the Jainas had to fight their way 
in the 12th century against other religions in the Kannada 
country. The smooth sailing of the earlier centuries of the 
Jaina propaganda disappeared to give place to unpleasant 
attacks and counter attacks against other religions. This un- 
happy position of Jainism can be said to have continued more 
or less in the same strain during the subsequent centuries but 
for a slight relief during the Hoysa]a ascendancy. In spite of 
their eye on propaganda it must be said to the credit of the 
Jainas that they have contributed very largely to enrich 
Kannacja Literature. The Jaina works, on the whole, form a 
very great important section of Kannada Literature and 
throw a flood of light on the history and tenets of Digambara 
Jainism in South India, particularly m the Kannada country. 



TELUGU LITERATURE: PAST AND PRESENT 

By Vimarsakagrescim N. Kuppuswamayya 
(of Tirupati) 

Of no less importance than Tamil, Malayalam and 
Kanare§e, three of the four Dravidian languages of South 
India, is the Telugu language. It is the commonly spoken 
language of the central and north-eastern districts of the 
Madras Presidency comprising the Ceded Districts and the 
Northern Circars and also a considerable portion of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Another appellation 
of this language is * Andhra a word which is more in 
currency among the present day peoples of this country. 

History does not take us back beyond a thousand 
years to enable us to trace the growth and the vicissitudes 
of this language and literature and much less its antiquity* 
Barring the writings on a few ancient inscriptions which 
have recently come to light as a result of the labours of the 
Archaeological Department we do not come across any 
literature worth the name before the days of Rajaraja 
Narendra, the great Chalukyan King, who ruled over the 
Telugu country in the eleventh century A. D. with Rajah- 
mundry for his capital. Nannaya Bhatta, the first and one 
of the great trinity of Telugu poets was the poet-laureate of 
that illustrious King, and he immortalised himself by 
translating the Sanskrit Mahabharata in running Telugu 
verse. His Telugu rendering however covers the first two 
Parvas and one third of the Vana Parva. Besides this 
magnificent work he is accredited with the authorship of 
Andhrasabda Chintamani, the first treatise on the Telugu 
grammar, written however in Sanskrit verse. A mastery 
over the Sanskrit and Telugu languages was not his only 
accomplishment; he seems to have acquired proficiency in 
various other languages such as Kannada, Tamil, and so on, 
which have earned for him the unique title of ‘ Sakala 
Bhashavaganusasana ’ (he who laid down rules regarding 
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the words of all languages). Being the first great author 
as far as is known to history and a thorough puritan in his 
writings, he has come to be regarded as the greatest among 
Telugu poets by all subsequent authors. Equally great 
poets who succeeded him, namely, Thikkana and Erra 
Preggada, completed the remaining portion of the Maha- 
bharata, closely maintaining the high and excellent literary 
standards set up by Nannaya Bhatta. Of Thikkana it is 
no exaggeration to state that he was in no way inferior to 
the great Nannaya Bhatta. In the opinion of several 
competent scholars, he has even excelled him in style, 
idiom, diction and delineation of character. The writings 
of Erra Preggada, the third of the above poets, reveal a 
delightful combination of the poetical excellences of the 
other two. The language of these three great poets is so 
idiomatic and simple, the style so flowing and charming, 
the diction so vast and apposite, the grammar and structure 
so faultless and erudite, that they®have become commonly 
known as the ‘ Kavitraya * or triumvirate of Telugu 
literature- They are the great pillars of the Telugu 
language and the model for all subsequent poets. 

Another great poet of the same age is Bammera 
Pdtana, the author of the Telugu Bhagavatam, a work 
written in such charming and mellifluous style and so fully 
saturated with Bhakti Rasa that it has become even, more 
popular than the Mahabharata with the Telugu speaking- 
people. These four—Nannaya, Thikkana, Erra Preggada 
and Potana—shine like stars of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of Telugu poets, and their age may be calledfhe 
Puranic Period while the subsequent period may be styled 
as the Prabantha Period. 
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During the second period works written in the Kavya 
or Prabantha style come into prominence, and they devote 
themselves mainly to descriptions of the beauties of nature 
and of the human form and of artificial sceneries. Among 
the first to introduce this style of writing may be mention¬ 
ed Nanne Choda, Nachana Somana, and Srinatha. Even 
Erra Preggada tried his hand very successfully at this 
method of literary composition. A distinguishing feature 
of this kind of literature is the introduction of a larger 
element of Sanskrit diction. In this preliminary Prabantha 
Period the themes adopted were from Puranic legends, and 
they were described and developed with many fascinating 
embellishments, alankaras of both form and matter, and 
Rasas (flavours) and Dhwani (suggestiveness) which are 
considered by all rhetoricians as the very soul of poetry. 
To name only a few of the great poets of this period we 
have Peddana (author of Manucharitram ), Timmana (of 
Parijatapaharanam), Ramarajabhushana (of Vasuckaritra\ 
Ramalinga (of Pandurangainahatmyam ), Pingali Sooranna 
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(of Kalapoomodayom ). Their scholarship in Telugu and 
Sanskrit was vast and profound and they demonstrated to 
the world their past mastery in the art of poetical com¬ 
position of this kind. Though their poems are pleasing 
to the imagination, both on account of their vividness of 
description and picturesqueness of style, they are not so 
informative or instructive as the works of the Puranic 
period. 
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This Prabantha literature became the model and 
supplied the inspiration for all later day poets. In point 
of mere scholarship the successors were second to none of 
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the great masters of the Prabantha period, but their art did 
not disclose any freshness of form or substance and there 
was no real enrichment of literature by their efforts; and 
they slavishly copied and largely improved upon the tricks 
of style and even the idiosyncracies of composition of 
their predecessors, and their productions have in conse¬ 
quence resulted in stereotyped barrenness. 

Before coming to dwell upon the Telugu literary 
compositions of the present times it is as well to note the 
chief characteristics of the poetical works of the periods 
which we have dwelt upon. All the poets have uniformly 
striven to adopt strictly literary standards of their illus¬ 
trious predecessors, not swerving from grammatical and 
prosodial conventions or elegances of expression. It 
should be remembered that a mastery of the Sanskrit 
language and grammar is a sine qua non for understanding 
the earlier poetical works and much more for writing 
elegant and dignified Telugu poetry or prose, and the 
poets of the above periods were all great masters of 
Sanskrit language. Of this class of poets it may be said 
that their writings are so replete with Sanskrit terms and 
expressions that it is not easy to master them without a 
good grinding in Sanskrit language and grammar. The 
Telugu part contributes the melody, the Sanskrit conveys 
the loftiness of thought and richness of imagery, the 
grammar and prosody keeps everything within the confines 
of literary diction and propriety. 

If we have discussed at some length only the poetry of 
the Telugu literature it is only because the Telugu litera¬ 
ture consisted till a few decades ago mostly of poetry. 
Prose writings were rare and were to be seen interspersed 
in patches here and there in the poetical works themselves. 
Almost the first great scholar to write in faultless and 
grammatical Telugu prose was Chinnaya Suri whose 
Nitichandrika has ever since stood as a standard for all 
subsequent Telugu prose compositions, and whose Bala- 
vyakaranam has acquired unique renown as a fairly 
comprehensive grammar on Telugu. 
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Coming to recent times two great Telugu scholars, 
the late Viresalingam Pantulu and the late Vedam 
Venkataraya Sastrulu, introduced an innovation in their 
Telugu prose writings by relaxing the rules of Sandhi and 
the distinction between the two kinds of repha and ^ 
thus making the writings less pedantic and more easy of 
understanding. It must be said to their credit that they 
went so far and no further in the matter of sin^plifying 
Telugu prose writings and did not interfere with the purity 
of diction or lower the standards of literary composition. 
The relaxation of the rules of Sandhi and the non-obser¬ 
vance of the distinction between the two kinds of repha in 
prose works intended for the benefit of students of lower 
standards and commonfolk may no doubt be desirable. 
But even those responsible for the innovations did not 
follow any regular system or order in this respect, and we 
find in many places in their writings no uniformity in the 
non-observance of the rules. 

In more recent times, however, marked changes are 
observable in the writings of authors. Persons ill-equipped 
for the task have begun to aspire to the fame of poets. 
Young men having only a meagre acquaintance with the 
Telugti literature and with little or no knowledge of Sans¬ 
krit are attempting to write dramas, novels, and other works, 
for the edification of persons whose tastes seem to have 
also correspondingly fallen low’-. It is not uncommon to 
find in the writings of the present day authors such 
grammatical disfigurations as <*>$£ 0 XXtix, 

fees gel, 

etc. 

Most of- the conventions of poetry, grammar and of 
prosody are not observed. Several writers have discarded 
the observance of the distinctions between Ardhanuswara 
and Sakata repha—the two stumbling blocks in the paths 
of authors in die Telugu language, the justification for this 
abandonment being the failure to observe them in a few 
instances even by renowned poets. Some go the length 0 / 
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eschewing 1 Prasam’ and ‘Yati’ in their so-called 
poetical compositions, two of the essential characteristics 
of elegant Telugu poetry. 

A new species of poetry has sprung up within recent 
years which is known as * Bhava Kavitwam \ which may 
be rendered into English as ‘poetry of ideas’. The 
poetical productions of this school purport to be fashioned 
after the lyrical pieces in the English language, and may 
be called Khanda Kavyas, like the Meghasandesa of 
Kalidasa. It should be observed that most of these modern 
works rarely go beyond versification and they reveal little 
literary merit or real poetical imagination. They would 
seem to be written largely for obtaining introduction in the 
educational institutions as text-books and earning money 
thereby. 

Yet another change which is gradually coming into 
vogue is the increasing use of the spoken dialect and 
colloquial terms. As thh dialects vary in different districts 
and the same expressions are used in different ways by 
different communities no uniformity of style is possible of 
attainment. It needs no argument to prove that the spoken 
dialects of the present times must have been the same as 
that which prevailed in ancient times with fluctuations due 
to provincial or local peculiarities, and it is a misnomer 
therefore to imagine that there is anything like modern 
Telugu. What is modern about this kind of recent 
compositions in prose is the employment of the terminology 
of the market place in books pretending to literary 
distinctions. Such terminology is plain, common, devoid 
of beauty or grace and ^inelegant, and it is easy to perceive 
that loose and standardless spoken dialect is unfit to be 
employed in literary works. 

The so-called reformation of the Telugu language 
which was hailed by many as simplification of its genius 
and the better correlation of the spoken language with the 
language of literature has really resulted in a deplorable 
lowering of levels in diction and purity of expression. It 
is a great pity that .the pure, elegant, mellifluous and 
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charming Telugu of the olden times has been undergoing a 
deliberate disfiguration at the hands of the protagonists of 
this new school of literary thought. Works written in 
strict accordance with the standards established by the 
great ancient poets have become increasingly rare, and 
those that do appear in this dress do not pass muster with 
the rising generation. It is sadder still to find that books 
written in the commonplace and vulgar dialect are^sought 
to be introduced even in the seats of learning as text¬ 
books for study in the High Schools and the Colleges. 
Little do these reformists realise that to deform is not to 
reform. 

In days when the mind is most impressionable it 
should be brought into contact with pure and high class 
literature maintaining first-rate standards of excellence from 
the point of view of grammar, idiom, prosody, diction and 
rhythm. And if in later days it becomes necessary to get 
acquainted with w'orks in prose or poetry of lower standards 
there will be no real danger in the direction of deterioration 
of literary taste. Unless all true lovers of Telugu 
language and literature which has been rightly acclaimed 
as the 4 Italian of the East’ for its melody and symphony 
cry halt to this process of gradual but steady deterioration 
and make up their minds to proclaim the danger even at the 
risk of incurring a certain amount of unpopularity with the 
younger generation with a pronounced dislike for what are 
called conservative ideas and ideals and prancing for 
reform—unless this is done, Telugu literature strictly so 
called will soon dwindle into comparative insignificance 
and will eventually disintegrate and decay, losing its place 
in the literatures of the East. I would like on such an 
important and memorable occasion as this to make a 
special appeal to true lovers of Telugu language to check¬ 
mate these modern disintegrating tendencies and give 
them in the interests of the language and literature a turn 
in the right direction so that true literary effort in Telugu 
prose and poetry might continue to maintain its usual 
level of chastity, excellence and elegance. 
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In my opinion strict literary standards should be 
followed in purely literary works, poetry or prose, and in 
works intended to convey instructions to the rising genera¬ 
tion in scientific and popular subjects and also in light 
literature such as novels, etc., the relaxations introduced by 
Viresalingam Pantulu and Venkataraya Sastrulu may be 
followed in order that those works may be more readable 
and easy of comprehension; but on no account should any 
recognition or encouragement be accorded to the adoption 
of the loose and commonplace spoken dialect in any 
writings. 



SECTION XIV. 


OTHER “INDIAN LANGUAGES” 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m. a., b. l. 

Maharaja's College , Ernaculam. 

The observations that I propose to make today on the 
non-Dravidian languages of India are purely from the stand¬ 
point of a man of the South who has had opportunities of 
cultivating acquaintance with some of these non-Dravidian 
tongues mainly for the enjoyment of the literary treasures 
contained in them and secondarily for some help in the 
linguistic woik carried on by him. Primarily,the fascination 
of these northern speeches for me was purely literary : the 
bhakti-filled TulasldSs ’'of old, and the conteurs Premchand 
and Jayasankara Prasad of today in Hindi ; the poets 
Madhusudhan Datfca, Rabindranath and Satyendranath 
Datta, the novelists Bankimchandra, Rabindranath and 
Saratchandra in Bengali ; Gandhiji’s essays and writings in 
Gujerati ; and the sayings of Tukaram in Marathi ;—it was 
these that first attracted me to these speeches, and though 
my knowledge of these tongues has not had the profundity of 
a specialist, I have never missed an opportunity of taking now 
and then a dip in these sanctified pools of wisdom and enter¬ 
tainment. An earnest student of Dravidian that I have been 
for the past twenty years, 1 have had perforce to be au 
courant with some of the scholarly research carried on in 
connection with non-Dravidian languages. For, it is becom¬ 
ing increasingly clear today that no Indianist (whatever his 
particular sphere may be) can ignore the Indian languages 
or cultures that lie outside his immediate purview. India 
was the scene of racial and cultural fusion again and again 
in the past, and our heritage today bears the unmistakable 
i rr press of this series of past fusions. The process has not 
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stopped yet; on the other hand, the study of English and 
of Western culture has only helped forward this fusion in 
diverse ways. Whether.we are students of Dravidian, Indo 
Aryan or Kolarian, the necessity for some knowledge of 
cultures and languages outside our immediate sphere has be¬ 
come imperative today. 

No longer is it proper to call the more important Indian 
languages of today “vernaculars” (in the restricted sense of 
the term). Both past heritage and present-day achievement 
entitle them to the status and dignity of “Modern Indian 
Languages”. I am not unaware of the recent observations 
of Prof. Bloch (L'Indo-Aryen, p. 321) “While the most 
cultivated among the Indo-Aryan Languages have acquired a 
wealth of vocabulary equal to that of 1. E., on account of the 
material supplied by Sanskrit primarily and Persian second¬ 
arily, they have not succeeded in attaining the richness of 
nuance and the psychological liaison of 1. E., as there was a 
divorce between language and culture in the past history of 
these languages.” The fact that pre-occupation with Sans¬ 
krit on the part of scholars in the past has resulted in in¬ 
sufficient cultivation of the living speeches is largely true, 
though even here (as Dr. S. K. Chatterjea has pointed out 
in his review of Prof. Bloch’s book in the Calcutta Review ) 
instances are not wanting to show that philosophical and 
technical ideas were adequately discussed in che living 
speeches also. Be this as it may, there is an ever-increasing 
consciousness on the part of the peoples of India today that 
the language which one has learnt at the mother’s knee is 
more precious to them than any other. This love of the 
mother tongue is finding expression in numerous ways. 
Witness the attempts made to resuscitate the literary culture 
of Rajasthani and of Maithili in the North, and the enthu¬ 
siasm displayed by the Tujuvas in the South to cultivate 
their mother tongue and create a literature of their own. 
Here and there one does meet people who still look down 
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upon their nmfcher tongue ; but their number is fast dwind¬ 
ling. I miy permitted in this connection to give you a 
striking instance of a young man of the South who had the 
utmost contempt for his native speech (vehicle of a fairly 
ancient literary culture though it wag) but who after a few 
years of study at Santiniketan became so ashamed of his 
indifference that ti3 began the study of his mother tongue 
for the first time in all earnestness and has now become one 
of the most powerful writers of his province, 

The consciousness of the importance of one's mother 
tongue is everywhere spreading in India ; and some of our 
Universities are translating this feeling into action too. The 
Oosmania University has already led the way by making 
Urdu the medium for all courses of study and by preparing 
text-books in Science and Technology. The Punjab and 
the Calcutta Universities''have also made the languages of 
these -provinces the media of instruction up to a certain 
stanlard. The inspiring influence of Prof. Woolner (whose 
death a year ago has been a serious blow to the cause of 
Indianist studies) made this possible in the Punjab ; and 
the untiring efforts of the energetic Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, Mr. Shyam Prasad Mukherji, have 
converted into an accomplished fact a dream of his noble 
father, thd'bMgldr Bagh, I understand that a bureau of 
scholars is now working at the compilation of scientific and 
technical vocabularies in Calcutta. Such lists are essential 
for all the main Indian languages, and a few individuals and 
learned bodies in other "parts of India have already compiled 
tentative lists. Some inter-provincial co-ordination of acti¬ 
vities in this direction would, I think, smoothen the work 
and be conducive to better results. The basic principles on 
which such compilations are to be proceeded with have 
to be discussed and decided on by a committee of experts 
recruited from all parts cf India. The interesting sugges¬ 
tion that with the exception of terms which are in active 
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currency in the different j,provinces the terminology of the 
West may be adopted (with the necessary structural modi¬ 
fications in assimilating them to each Indian language) merits 
consideration. Wherever actively current native words are 
available, they may be retained ; but for the rest we may 
unreservedly indent upon the Western forms. This, I think 
is a compromise which would meet all needs and at tt$ same 
time ensure interprovincial and international contacts, 

The recognition of the supremacy of one’s mother 
tongue is manifesting itself in the publication of definitive 
editions of old texts and in the investigation of the cultures 
enshrined in them. The work of the Nagari Pracaranl 
Sabha is well known. Some of the Sahitya Parisads and the 
Universities of Calcutta, Dacca and Allahabad are also mak¬ 
ing themselves active here. The Indian Orientalist journals 
are throwing open their coulmns to papers treating about 
the living languages of India and their literary and linguistic 
heritage. I do not possess full information about the work 
done recently in the several provinces, but I find that good 
headway is being made in Bengal in the .publication of old 
manuscripts and in the study of Bengali culture and langu¬ 
age. Professor Chatterji informs me that apart from the work 
done by scholars even the lay public are interesting them¬ 
selves in the study of the heritage of Bengal. A society for 
the revival of the old Bengali style of KTrtan singing has 
been formed. A popular weekly Sanibarer CitT is bringing 
out properly collated editions of old works in a series entitled 
Du s pr a py agr an tham ala- 

Historical accounts of the literatures of the more promi¬ 
nent Indo-Aryan languages already exist ; but barring a few 
these are written in the respective languages themselves. 
I think it desirable that authoritative accounts should appear 
in English in a more amplified form than is available in the 
all-too-short manuals of the “Heritage of India” series, 
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Scholars in different provinces should not only get to 
know of the literary and cultural activities of oth?r provinces 
but should also have opportunities of comparing notes and 
exchanging ideas. While a journ.il like the Oriented Liter¬ 
ary Digest (a new Besprechungs-Zeitschrift started in Poona 
oil the model of the reputed Orientalistische Literatur - 
ZeitungX can help here, scholars should (I think) also have 
opportunities of consulting one another. The Bharatiya 
Sahitya Parisad which, I believe, is still working, is an 
excellent move in promoting interprovincial contacts. The 
provincial Sahitya Parisads might establish connections with 
the Bharatiya Sahitya Parisad, and special conferences might 
be organized for discussing common work. This would 
facilitate an effective co-ordination of activities which i‘b bound 
to strengthen purely provincial work too. One of the ways 
in which inter provincial understanding among scholars may 
be strengthened is to publish representative extracts from 
the classics of each language in a common script ( with Eng¬ 
lish renderings and biographical introductions. The need 
for such volumes has been expressed to me time and again 
by many lovers of literature in the South. 

This leads me to the question of a common script for 
Indian languages. The suggestion that the Nagarl script 
may be used (with modifications and diacritics) for this pur¬ 
pose has found favour in some quarters. I hope you will 
not convict me of parochialism when I say that the sugges¬ 
tion does not appeal to me for mmy practical reasons- I 
am one of those who think that with the march of time 
India will have to fall in line with the west and adapt the 
Roman script to its needs. This question has been very 
ably discussed by Prof. S. K. Chatterji in a recent paper of 
his (Calcutta University Phonetic Studies, No. 4.) The 
comparative simplicity of tl:e letters, the alphabetic character 
of the writing, the absence of complicated conjunct ligatures 
and the wide employ of the Roman script in the world today, 
these are some of the factors in favour of the Roman script j 
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and i£ the script is adopted with Sanskrit names and arran¬ 
ged according to the scientific scheme of Sanskrit, it will 
(says Prof. Chatterji) be ‘an ideal script, as far as scripts 
go.’ Prof, Chatterji has discussed all aspects of the ques¬ 
tion and met the needs of national self-respect and sentiment. 
He does not advocate for the present a revolutionary 
supplanting of the old script all at once. He has outlined 
a gradual scheme whereby the script could be popularised 
through the successive stages of propaganda, University re¬ 
cognition and optional use in educational institutions. 

It would be appropriate in this context to refer to a 
subject which is exercising many minds in our presidency 
today, liz. the compulsory study of Hindi in our schools. 
The cry that the popularisation of Hindi in the South would 
ring the death-knell of the Dravidian cultures and languages 
has no substance in it. The antagonism that is sought to be 
made out between Aryan Hindi and Dravidian Tamil or 
Dravidian Telugu is a myth. Speaking as I do before a 
Catherine* of scholars it needs no emphasis on my part that 
neither culturally nor otherwise has there been a conflict 
between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. On the other hand, 
from the earliest known periods, IA and Dravidian have 
influenced each other both culturally and linguistically. The 
wail that the study of Hindi will stifle the South Indian 
speeches out of existence is raised by those who are ignorant 
of the numerous past contacts and interactions of IA and 
Dravidian. The stories of Kama and of Krishna and the 
spiritual wealth of the scriptures form the basis of the 
literary heritage alike of the North and of the South ; it is 
these that have nourished the cultures of all parts of Hindu 
India and still continue to inspire the lives and the 
outlook of a large section of people. To say then that the 
ideas of a work like Tulsidas’ Ram Carit Manas would be 
destructive of the culture of people who have produced a 
Kamban or a Parnpa or an Ezhuthachan bespeaks either 
crass ignorance of facts or extreme intellectual myopia, 
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Perhaps a little more serious is the objection that the 
compulsory prescription of Hindi for the first three forms 
of our High Schools might overweight the syllabus, tax the 
powers of the pupil and even lame his mind in its freedom 
of movement. This is not, however, an insuperable diffi¬ 
culty if we remember that the aim is only to enable the 
pupil to become acquainted with the elements of grammar 
and to pick up a small stock of vocabulary. The course can 
be made sufficiently easy to begin with. In this connection 
the recent pleas for the popularisation of a simplified Hindi 
should not be dismissed lightly. I think it would not be 
absolutely difficult for a committee of experts to devise a 
basic Hindi grammar and vocabulary somewhat on the lines 
adopted by C. K. Ogden for his “Basic English”. Dr. 
S. K. Chatterji has already put in a plea for the use (in non- 
Hindi provinces) of a simplified Hindi in which the. gram¬ 
mar will be regulated oo, the basis of the common colloquial 
Hindustani current in different .parts of India today. His 
scheme, I think, deserves consideration at the hands of 
scholars and authorities in the South. The employment of 
natural gender, the formation of plurals by composition, the 
uniform use of Ka (instead of Kd, Ke and Ki 9 ) the absence 
of the rules of concord of gender and number, these exist 
already in the colloquial Hindi used in non-Hindi provinces. 
Prof. Chatterji has evolved a grammatical scheme based on 
the somewhat heterogeneous forms and cons time tions em¬ 
ployed in these colloquials. The use of a simplified grammar 
in the non-Hindi provinces should on no account be inter¬ 
preted as a fiat to native Hindis that they should forget their 
own Khadi boll Hindi. What is envisaged in such a scheme 
is only that for the popularisation of an all-India medium the 
non-Hindis may have the freedom to use a carefully regu¬ 
lated grammatical scheme based on the colloquials 
current already in different parts of India, If the 
Kha<Jl boll Hindi of today is itself the result of a 
process of fusion and standardization that went on in North 
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India from about the 12th to the 15th centuries, I feel that 
for the purpose of encouraging the study of Hindi among 
non-Hindus there may be nothing intrinsically wrong in 
systematising carefully the grammar and the vocabulary of 
the colloqmals already current in non-Hindi provinces. 

Let me now proceed to another aspect of the study of 
Indian languages, in which some of ns are deeply interested, 
viz. Linguistics. The reproach that used to be attached to this 
subject by the layman is fast disappearing today. Th estreng- 
wissensehaftliches work of eminent scholars (both Indian 
and European) has raised the subject to the position of an 
exact science. The work started by pioneers and earlier 
scholars like Grierson and others has been pursued with 
distinction by Bloch and Turner in the West and by Varma, 
Chaterji, Babu Ham Saxena, Banarsi Das Jain, Dhirendra 
Varma and others in India. A reference may be 
made here to the recent work that has come to my notice. 
Doctor S. Varma has brought out his study of Lahnda 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society oE Bengal Vol. 2, Ho, 
2.), which has been rifted with many a vein of pure gold. 
The wealth of minutiae presented iu this work in a rigrously 
scientific shape is amazing. Dr. Varma has published in 
'‘Indian Linguistics” (Vol. 6) an equally good paper on a 
Pahadlya dialect. Dr. Katre’s “Formation of* Konka^r’ 
is being published serially in the “Armais of the Bbandarkar 
Institute,” and it bids fair to be a worthy pendant to 
Bloch’s work on Marathi. Dr. Sukumar Sen’s analysis of 
the grammar of Sri Krsna Klrttan (Journal of the Bengali 
Sahitya Pari 3 ad No. 3, Bengali Era 1042) is an equally good 
piece of work in another direction. Dr. Sen’s History of 
Vaisnavite liiei'ature (published by the Calcutta University) 
has been described as a landmark in Bengali studies. Dr. 
Sen apparently, like his former guru and present colleague, 
is demonstrating hereby how Linguistics could be a hand- 
maiden to literary and cultural studies. Linguistics car 
and must serve the Nachbar wissenschafun^ in an enrua# 



measure, though it may not fall to the lot of ail workers to 
do anything more than to try to till a corner of their own 
{specialist fields. 

The scope for work in Linguistics is immense : the 
collection of data through field work with particular reference 
to communal and class dialects, of which we want photo¬ 
graphic reproductions (like those of Dr. S. Yarma or those 
prepared for Dravidian Toda by Dr. Emeneau, a scholar 
commissioned by the Yale University to work in India); 
the initiation of linguistic geography, a new type of work, 
which is sure to solve old difficulties and open up new pro¬ 
blems; the application of experimental methods to the 
analysis of speech-sounds; the correlation of linguistic data 
to social and political history (good specimens of which are 
provided in Chatter ji’s Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language andDhifendra Varma’s La Langue Braj); 
and the publication of detailed historical grammars for 
some of the speeches that now lack them. 

Such work will never materialise if left exclusively to 
individual effort and initiative. It should, I think, be the 
concern of our Universities to supply the incentive by 
organizing special departments of work in these fields. 

One important problem of Linguistics in which both 
Indo-Aryanists and Dravidianists are alike interested ia the 
question of the contacts of IA and Dra vidian. It is well 
known that all the Dravidian speeches (including the 
literary languages from their earlier stages) have borrowed 
and adapted numerous IA words. It may not however be 
so widely known that there are also a number of bases and 
forms which are now classified as native Dravidian but which 
appear to be “disguised” adaptations from IA. This aspect 
which of course primarily concerns the student of Dravidian 
has not been satisfactorily tackled so far. Borrowings have 
been made not only from OIA in several stages but from 
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MjA and NIA speeches also. Successful work in the discus¬ 
sion of these borrowings requires an intimate knowledge alike 
of the Dravidian speeches and of- the history of I A. 
Attempts have been made in the South here and there to 
approach this subject, but comprehensive studies are yet to 
come. As the collaboration of IA scholars and Dravidianists 
alone could produce good results here, it is to be hoped 
that arrangements will be made by our University Oriental 
Institute to secure effective collaboration from northern 
scholars in the elucidation of these connections. 

The existence of *‘disguised” IA loans in Dravidian 
vocabularies should not lead us to take a leap into the dark 
and postulate (as some southern scholars have recently done) 
a Prakrtic origin for Dravidian languages. If a postulate 
like this should have any plausibility at all, at least a syste¬ 
matically established series of phonological and morpholo¬ 
gical correspondences will have to be adduced. Such cor¬ 
respondences have not been forthcoming so far. Wild 
comparisons like the following would lead us nowhere — 
Dravidian plural ending kal beside]! A guli or gula; Dravidian 
plural ending r beside Bengali ra or era ; Tel, plural lu 
(really related to kal above) beside Skt. loka; the Dravidian 
postposition kurieis beside the IA verb-form Krtva; the 
“second case” endings ai, a , e beside a number of vowels ap¬ 
pearing in second case forms of NI A speeches. Suggestions 
are made without any attempt to establish the Dravidian inter¬ 
relationships on the one side or the IA inter-relationships on 
the other. Further, the phonetic equivalences are far from 
definite or clear. The whole attempt, as it is presented to us, 
suffers from a lack of all modern methodology or scientific 
discipline. If instead of frittering our energies in what 
can only be described in the present state of our knowledge 
as a “wild goose chase”, we concentrate our attention on 
the intensive analysis of the several stages of our literary 
speeches, noteworthy advance could be made. The work 



so far attempted here reveals the existence of numerous 
connections and relationships among these literary speeches. 
The exploration of these connections would be greatly faci¬ 
litated by the analysis of the evolution of forms in 
the literary speeches. Here is almost a virgin field awaiting 
the Dravidianist. In my opinion, the materials available 
now would hardly help us in reconstructing primitive 
Dravidian ( Urdrawidisch ). I know that Pro. Bloch has 
thrown out certain suggestions regarding the pre-history of 
Dravidian: the possibility of the existence of consonant 
groups (other than those now tolerated by the speeches) 
which may have been simplified in the history of Dravidian 
(as in I A.) ; a p re-literary or pre-historic initial s aspirate 
occlusives; the anteriority of initial voiced stops to voiceless 
ones. I fear, however, that the limitations of Dravidian 
data uny not allow us to test or to prove these interesting 
suggestions In this connection I may say that the 
"theories 7 ' of the American scholar, Mr. E. H. Tuttle, 
who claims with loud insistence - to have solved some 
of the problems of Dravidian phonology have failed to 
appeal to me. Many of his reconstructions are funda¬ 
mentally vitiated by [his unscientific inferences [drawn- 
from the confrontation of present-day forms with others 
which are at least as old a3 the beginning of the Xian era, 
by wild postulates of complicated phonetic stages which 
remain unattested in the speeches, by his reliance on pho¬ 
netic analogies adduced from foreign language-families for 
illustrating pre-historiq,Dravidian changes, and by his igno¬ 
rance of the chronology of the linguistic stages in [the 
evolution of the literary Speeches. He often plays reck¬ 
lessly with Dravidian sounds and forms. Leaving aside, 
therefore, the problem of Primitive Dravidian, the student 
today has to concentrate on the collection and classification of 
material from the cultivated and uncultivated speeches, on the 
analysis of data so acquired, and on the study of the histo¬ 
rical evolution of the different stages of the literary 
speeches 
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Then there is the other side of the problem of the 
contacts of 1A and Dravidian. Prof. Bloch has dealt with 
it en passant in a number of his papers, and summed up his 
views in his latest work L'Tndu Aryen . He approaches 
the problem with caution and outlines preliminary the 
limitations inherent in the subject (p. 323 fl.). His con¬ 
clusions regarding the influence of Dravidian on in the 
spheres of morphology and phonology are somewhat nega¬ 
tive. The action of the Dravidian substratum, it* there has 
been any, has been largely in the direction of hastening 
and fixing the results of native tendencies. He is, however, 
inclined to grant more weight to the influence of the 
Dravidian vocabulary. In his Forlong lectures he has re¬ 
ferred to words like toija, mina 9 nim 9 pulaka 9 (Drav. pulu) 9 
kuntala 7 ctida 9 cikura , dadhika , musala 9 ulukhcda 9 bid ala. 

Prof. Bloch is on the whole of the opinion that, except 
in the sphere of vocabulary to a very li nited extent, the 
influence of foreign language-families on IA has nowhere 
led to “denaturalisation”. On the other hand, the corres¬ 
pondences and convergences of IA with Iranian (and with 
IE) markedly persist. Some may hold the view that 
Prof. Bloch has perhaps placed a little too much of stress 
on the IE aspect of IA and minimised the importance of 
the influence of other languages and cultures. But I am 
sure that Prof, Bloch who has based his conclusions on 
what has so far been rigorously proved will be ready to set 
the balance right if and when results of future research call 
for it. 

The Kolarian languages of India are also being studied 
by a few scholars. The publication of Rev. P.’ 0. Bodding’s 
monumental Sautali dictionary has now reached completion, 
and it contains a mass of information (collected by him 
through a period of more than three decades) which will be 
post useful to comparativists 1 believe that the publication 
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of the instalments of the Encyclopaedia Mundarica k 
proceeding apace. The last letter received several months 
ago from Kao Sahib G. V. Ramamurthy, the veteran 
scholar‘of the South, intimates to me that he Is heroically 
devoting himself to the preparation of the Sora English 
Dictionary despite bad health and many private worries. His 
friends^ and admirers would pray that this scholar who has 
been carrying on Ohne East und ohne Hast this labour 
of Jove for so many decades will be spared for many a year 
to come- The ethnological aspects of some of the Kolarian 
tribes are being studied by Kao Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Kay. The linguistic work has however, touched but a 
corner of the vast field,. There are as many as 17 dialects 
of Kolarian, and one would wish there were more scholars 
who could turn their attention to this secluded corner and 
give us detailed descriptive grammars *of all these speeches 
on the model of Bodding’s Santali Grammar^ Hoffmann’s 
Mundari Grammar and Kamamurthy’s Savara Manual, 
The importance of the study of Kolarian and allied 
speech-groups has today assumed a position of capital impor¬ 
tance for all Xndianists, in view of certain recent researches. 
That certain aspects of IA culture have in the course of 
past history been influenced by Kolarian is a view that is 
generally compelling recognition today. The postulate that 
the Indo-Aryan languages too have borrowed many forms 
from the “Austvic” languages is an inevitable corollary 
to this proposition. Prof. Przyluski (in the west) and Prof. 
Chatterjee and Dr. IJagchi in India have already placed 
before us tentative lists of vocabularial parallelisms. Even 
Prof. Bloch who is sceptical about “this Austric business 11 
(as he put it in a letter to me) keeps an open mind (as 
shown by his attitude to the subject in his recent work) and 
would even be prepared to concede that there may be 
something in these discussions of lexical loans. 
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The vocabularial contacts o£ Dravidian and Kolarian 
have also to be investigated carefully. Comparatively recent 
borrowings and loans between regionally contiguous dialects 
I think, will have to be distinguished from what may cone- 
vably be ancient exchanges between Dravidian and Kolarian. 
The existence of local loans and borrowings (like those bet¬ 
ween Telugu and Sora, Kurukh and SantSli) is undisputed, 
though properly checked lists are still wanting* As* for the 
ancient contacts of Dravidian and Kolarian, certain corres¬ 
pondences have been noted; but most of them are bound up 
with complications involving I A, so much so that it becomes 
extremely difficult to distinguish the lender and the borrower 
and to trace the exact course of the history of the forms. 
Prof. Bloch has already posed a number of such instances in 
which I A, Dravidian and “Austric” are involved. Among a 
number of suggestions of Dravido-Austria correspondences 
which I used to make (some of which, I confess, are abso¬ 
lutely untenable to me today) I would single out one 
or two which I regard even now as worthy of further 
investigation — 

Tam. Madalam — Skt. Madulunga — “Austria” Bahdelima 
„ Valuduriai — „ Vatingaiia — „ Bah tiong 

All scholars who have hitherto discussed the lexical re* 
semblances of “Austric” to IA or to Dravidian have tacitly 
accepted, at least as a working hypothesis, the view of Pater 
Schmidt that Kolarian, the Mon-khmer group and the 
languages of the Indonesia and Melanesia have a sufficient 
number of fundamental affinities to justify the grouping of 
all these languages as a common “Austric” family. 
The Hungarian scholar M. G. De Hevesy, however, has 
strongly criticised the postulate of Pater Schmidt, both. 
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in Ms book Finnisch-ugrisches aus Tndien and in numerous 
contribution* to periodicals. He has subjected the strue- 
ture built up. by Pater Schmidt to a critical examina. 
tion, and his also exposed a number of weak points in 
Schmidt’s hypothesis ; but, i£ I may venture to express 
R11 opinion on a subject which is as good as foreign to 
me, it is that the whole controversy and the criticism level, 
led by -M. de Hevesy against the Arbeitsmetliode and the 
Wortgleichungen of Schmidt serve but to emphasise the need 
for further intensive investigations into the languages grouped 
together as “Austria”. On the one hand, the impression has 
been borne in on me that M. de Hevesy has not succeeded in 
demolishing the structure erected by Schmidt though, a few, 
weak spots have certainly been isolated •, on the other hand 
the existence of a few weak spots makes it absolutely essential 
that the stability and strength of the structure shorild be 
carefully tested again. 

M. de Hevesy has in his Finnisch-ugrisches aus Tndien 
gone further and propounded the theory that “there is a re¬ 
markably high degree of probability that the Munda langu¬ 
ages belong to the Ugric branch of the Finno-ugric family 
of languages.” I do not feel competent to express any opin¬ 
ion on the subject ; but certain difficulties and handicaps 
(recognised by M. de Hevesy himself) would strike all 
students of general Linguistics. Until the speech-material 
of all the 7 dialects of the Munda family is exhaustively 
analysed, it might be premature to postulate any conclusive 
theory of affinities- Further, as Prof. R. L. Turner has 
put it, “any correspondences 'of gramma'-ied structure or 
vocabulary must be shown to be part of a regular scheme.” 
A third point that strikes me is that the large chronological 
interval that lies between the elements compared on either 
side is a factor adding to the lack of certainty in questions 
like these. 
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Please allow me, gentlemen, t.o close these imperfect 
observations with a grateful acknowledgment of the cour¬ 
tesy shown by the Conference authorities in inviting me to 
preside over this section and also with a sincere expression of 
joy that I have had this opportunity to meet a large number 
of distinguished scholars hailing from all parts of India, 
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HINDOOSTANEE PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM. 

(1800—1820) 

(Based on the records of the Government of India.) 

Prof. Priyaranjan Sen, m. a., 

Calcutta University, 

I had, in the Mysore session of the Conference, des¬ 
cribed the provisions for Reaching the Hindi and Hindu* 
stanl language in the College of Fort William, with parti¬ 
cular reference to Gilchrist and Lalluji Lai, and had inciden¬ 
tally dwelt upon a few of the publications. I desire in the 
present paper to attend more particularly to the publications 
from 1800 to 1820, and dwell incidentally on some of the 
changes in the Department during the period. Hindi in 
those days was included in Hindustani and the slight pro¬ 
visions that came to be made later on in connection with 
the teaching of Khoree Bolee, Birj Bhakha, Poorbee Bhasha 
etc., were all in connection with this Department. 

We know that the College of F.ort William was esta¬ 
blished in 1800 by the government of Marquis of Wellesley. 
As a matter of fact, the publications date long before that, 
Gilchrist, as early as 1785, had applied to Warren Hastings, 
for leave of absence from his duties as an assistant surgeon 
so that he might complete tc a Grammar and Vocabulary of 
the Hinde language”, materials for which he had collected. 1 
In November 1786 Gilchrist himself wrote to the Govern¬ 
ment of Cornwallis, forwarding the first number of the Dic¬ 
tionary at which he had been engaged 2 . The manuscript 
of his first volume was completed in 1787 and forwarded 
as an accompaniment to a petition for further facilities. 3 

X* Letter of the Hon’ble Warren Hastings Esqr., G. G., and members 
of the Supreme Council from C. G. H. StibbWt, dared Fort 
William, 15th January, 1785. 

2. Letter, Home Dept. 1786. 0. 0. December 18* 

3. Publio Proceedings, 1787, pp. 213£— 42 . 
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From another letter we learn that the first two parts were 
in print in 1791, 4 and a petition to Edward Hay, Secretary 
to the Government, for a raising of the price agreed to 
formerly, contains the information that the English and 
Hindustani Dictionary was completed, minus the Grammar 
and Appendix. 5 Gilchrist had been instructing the Junior 
Civil Servants of the company in the Hindustani and the 
Persian Languages, and such gentlemen were to be examined 
and rewarded according to their results from June 1800 as 
we know from the Council Proceedings of the 7th January, 
1800 , ^ 

On the 2nd November 1801 the College Council had 
directed the printing of class books for the use of the 
students and on Dr. Gilchrist’s recommendation the fol¬ 
lowing books were printed for the purpose : 

1. Miskeen's Elegy Hindoostcinee. 

2. Singhausun Buteesee. It was translated into the 
Hindustani from a Brij Bhakhtt version rendered from 
the Sanskrit original it was declared, “by order of the 
Emperor Shah Juhaun.” 

3. Scikuntoli JSFafuk : Dr, Gilchrist’s “Othoepigra- 
phical Ultimatum.” 

4. Ukhlauqe Hindee]' translation of the HitopadSa 
from a Persian version, 

5. Buetal pucJieesee • a collection of twenty-five 
stories translated from Brij Bhaklia into Hindustani. 

6. Bagho Bahaar : or Char Durveesh, a translation 
into the Hindustani from the Persian original by Meer 
Khoosro “Containing a pleasing description of the manners 
and customs of the Asiatics.” 


4. Public Proceedings, January, February, 1791, p. 262, 

5. Letter from Ghazeepoor dafced 23rd November, 1790, 

6. Public 0. 0. 1,14tb January, 1800, 
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7. Meer Hasan's Masnavee : also known as Sahrul 
fiayan. It is a History of the Prince Benazeer, an allegori¬ 
cal Tale. 


8. Goolisten and Pundnamu : Translation of Sadee’s 
Goolistan. 

9. Tota Kahanee : abridged translation of the 
Persian Toote Nama of Zeeaooddeen Nakhchubee (Naksha- 
bee.) 

10- Hindoostanee Dictionary : Practical outlines 
with the First and General Principles of Hindustani Gra¬ 
mmar composed by Dr. Gilchrist. 

In the 0. 0- of 19th March 1813 we also meet the fol¬ 
lowing names : 

11- Nuzre Be Nuzeer : translation of. the Musnavee 
of Meer Hasan superintended by Dr. Gilchrist. 

12. Hindee Moral Preceptor , and Persian Scholar's 
Shortest Guide to the Hindoostanee Language . It contained 
Persian and HindsutanI Inflexion and Grammar, and 
Extracts from the Pundnamu of Sadee (with English 
translation) and other works, also Dialogues in Persian with 
Hindustani translation. 

13. Oriental Fabulist . Aesops 1 Fables rendered by 
Gilchrist into Arabic, Persan, Hindustani, Brij Bhakha, 
Sanskrit and Bengalee. 

14. Goole Bakaioalee \ also known as Muzhub-i-eshq 
translated by Nehal Chand, 

15. Raj Neeti in Brij Bhakha prose, translation of 
Bitopadesa. 

IP. Sutsae oj Behave Ball, 
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17. Prem Sagar. Published by Lulloo LalL Kub, 
Bhasha Monshee in the College, a collection of stories in the 
Urdu (“oordoo”) Language, containing a variety of prover¬ 
bial and idomatic phrases in that and the Hindoe Language, 
with a glossary by Prof. Taylor and Examiner Lockett. 

19. Surfi UrdoOs A short abstract of Hindustani 
Grammar compiled by Amanutoollah in verse for help to 
the momory. 

20. Intikhabi Kulliyat [Koolleeaui) i sauda or selec¬ 
tions from the Odes of Mirza Rafi commonly known as Souda 
(Sawda.) 

21. Grammatical Principles of Brij BhaJca by Lulloo 
Lai Kub, Bhasha Moonshee, contains a compendious view 
of the Grammatical Principles of the Brij Dialect in that 
Language and in English. 

22. A translation into Hindustani of the Ikhwaun 
oos Sufia , an Arabian fable well known for its easy, simple 
and interesting way of imparting moral and philosophical 
instruction. Supervised by Professor Taylor. 

23. The works oj Meer Tukkee . Edited by Tarinee 
Churn, the Head Moonshee in the Hindustani De¬ 
partment of the College, and by Gholam Akbar attached 
to the Department. Meer Tukkee was a native of Agra, but 
was bred in Dehli and resident in Lucknow in the first 
years of the century. He wrote epics, odes and other 
kinds of poems in Hindustani which were highly appre¬ 
ciated. 

24. An English a'nd Hindoostanee Naval Dictionary 
with a Grammar prefixed, by Lieutenant Roebuck. Mr. Roe¬ 
buck on his voyage from England to Bengal compiled a 
Dictionary of sea-phrases and technical terms which, with 
the assistance of the lascars , he translated into Hindustani; 
it was later revised by him with the assistance of experienced 
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native serangs from all parts of India, specially enriched by 
the dialects peculiar to the inhabitants of different parts on 
either side the Indian Peninsula. 

26. A supplement to Hindoostanee Dictionary , 

26. A Collection of Oriental Proverbs. By Dr, Hunter. 
A collection of Hindustan - !, Persian, Arabic, Punjaubee 
Proverbs compiled and translated into English with an ex¬ 
planation of their use and application. 

27. B&ra-Mctsa , or Dustoor^ol Hind . One of the 
few original works in Hindustani. 

In 1805 we find Dr. Hunter submitting a proposal to 
John Lumsden, Chief Secretary to the Government, for 
assistance in his dictionary, Hindustani and English, 
which would be a useful supplement to the work of the 
“industrious pioneer of Hindoostanee Literature”—Gilchrist. 
His idea of the language, and the way in which he carried out 
the task, may well be understood from the following 
observations contained in his letter. 

“The formation of this mixed language from Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic, perhaps engrafted on a rude primeval 
stock, has been amply discussed by several able philosophers. 
And as each of these portions prevails more or less in any 
composition according to the Religicn, Education and situa¬ 
tion in life of the writer or speaker, it becomes difficult to 
assign the limits which should determine the admission into 
or exclusion from a Hindustani Dictionary of words from 
each of these tongues. * Much in this respect may however 
be accomplished by a careful perusal of the Hindustani 
poats, and of those works in prose which have lately been 
published under the inspection of Mr. Gilchirst by learned 
natives attached to the College of Fort William.” 

The proposal was not discouraged, but was dropped 
for the time being for inadequacy .of funds because 
Dr, Hunter wanted a monthly allowance of one thousand 
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rupees for three years (which he would require to complete 
the book) and a moonshee and one Katib, in addition to two 
learned Hindus then employed in the College-Lalloo lal Kub 
and Sudal Meesher Pandit. 

But- Dr. Hunter was on the temporary establishment 
of the College sometime in 1806 during the absence on 
sick leave of Maedougall, assistant professor of Hindustani, 
J, Mouat, the senior assistant of the Department having 
succeeded Gilchrist as the Professor of Hindustani, and 
in 1805 Hunter was appointed to be Secretary and Librarian 
of. the College on a pay of Rs. 1,000 per month. He had a 
busy and useful career upto the year 1811, in the month o£ 
November of which year (his letter of resignation to the 
College appointment is dated Batavia, 1811) he was 
appointed superintending surgeon at Java, The Dictionary 
in Hindi and the collection of proverbs which he had pub- 
lished (the second • was still in th£ press in January, 1812) 
did him much credit at the same time that they proved of 
use to the College. With the departure of Dr. Hunter 
several changes occurred in the Hindustani Department ; 
Lt. A. Lockett who was then absent on a tour in Arabia 
was to succeed Dr. Hunter as secretary and examiner, Lt. 
A. Galloway was appointed to the permanent office of 
Assistant Secretary and Examiner, and Lt. Roebuck acted 
for Galloway while Galloway officiated for Lockett. Lt. 
T. Roebuck soon proved a useful hand, and authorised by 
Dr. Hunter he made valuable additions both to the large 
appendix of his Hindustani Dictionary and his collection 
of Oriental Proverbs, adding to a»d translating many of 
them ; his students numbered the most and he was also 
resident in the institution, therefore he hid to his credit 
more duties than any other teacher. Mirza Kazim Alee of 
the Hindustani Department had submitted a proposal for 
printing the Bara-Masa, or Dustoor-ool Hind, “a poem in 
Hindoostanee of his own composition, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the natives of India, and their 
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various occupations during the different months of the 
year”, extending to about 125 octavo pages, and the author 
requested a help of Rs. 425 Sicca for 100 copies which he 
would hand over to the College in exchange ; his proposal 
was recommended by the Hindustani Professor who 
reported that it would be advisable and useful work for the 
College as a class book” 7 . Another proposal was submitted 
by Gholam Ukbur, one of the Moonshees attached to the 
College, “to publish a new Edition of the Bagh 0 Buhar or 
history of the Four Derveshes, in Hindoostanee” 8 and 
soliciting the usual aid, which was subscripticn for one 
hundred copies. “It was the most valued class book then 
available and the first edition was nearly out of print, so 
the proposal was considered most deserving of help. Mr. 
Tarinee Chanan Mitra also undertook to translate the 
Poorsh Pureeccha from the Sanskrit original into Hindu¬ 
stani- In. recommending the publication the Professor, 
Captain Taylor, testified to his “high abilities and inde¬ 
fatigable industry”. 9 

In June, 1813 Captain Roebuck wanted leave and aid 
of the College Council to publish an improved Hindustani 
Dictionary, with the manuscript of which he was busy even 
so late as April 1815 when we find him writing a letter 
remonstrating with the authorities to have more patience* 
In the meantime a knowledge of Hindustani had gained 
in importance as ic was considered minimum qualification 
desirable, for army officers, and arrangement was made 
accordingly. Lt. Price” 1 being appointed as an Assistant 
Professor of “the Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindoostanee 
languages” on an allowance of Sa Rs. 400 per mensem , but 
as Lt. Price was thoroughly occupied with bis duties in the 
College re the “civil*’ students, Lt. Martin was appointed 
to the work. 


7- Proceedings No. 35, 8th May 1812. 

8. Proceedings No. 28, 19th March 1813. 

9. 0. 0. No. 30, 25th June 1813- 
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Dr. Hunter had died somtime in 1813, Moonshee 
Hyder Buksh who had been attached to the College since 
its beginning retired in 1814 on attaining to his 55th year 
and was recommended for favourable consideration. 10 The 
College Council recommended the case of Moonshee 
Moohummud Khuleel Khan for a pension of Rs. 20 per 
mensem, being half his salary on retirement. 11 It was this 
Moonshee who had translated into Hindustani some 
Persian books. In the meantime. Roebuck had petitioned 
to the College Council for permission to publish, for the 
use of the students in the Hindustani class, a very cele¬ 
brated work entitled the Khirud Ujroz , formerly translated 
by Muolovee Hafeezood-deen from the Persian Ueqar 
Danish, written by the famous Abool Fazl, by order of the 
Emperor Akbar. 12 It was a book full of baatiful tales 
with moral instructions and philosophical ideas, divided into 
sixteen chapters, the last of which concludes thus : 

“Temporal vicissitudes are not to be regarded, but 
everything is to be referred to God’s sovereign will and de¬ 
crees absolute.” 

Bruj Bhakha and Poorbee languages, <?., Hindi and 
Bihari, gradually came in for more attention and regular 
lectures were delivered on them by Lfc. Price; specially 
because several military students were very eager to receive 
instructions in Brij Bhakha ; the need of a Pandit to help 
the Examiner in preparing and examining exercises was soon 
felt, and it was thought desirable *that “a native of the 
Upper Provinces who was well acquainted with the Bruj 
Bhakha, Poorbee and Sanskrit languages would be added to 
the Establishment.” 13 No doubt this gave an impetus to 
Hindi publications and Lulloo Lall proposed to print an 


10. 

o-c. 

No. B6, 11th March 1814. 

11. 

0. 0. 

No. 37, 16th September 1814. 

12. 

0 . c. 

32, 16th September, 1814. 

IB- 

0.0. 

64, 20th January, 1815. 
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anthology of poems in the Bruj Bhakha, named the Subha 
Silas , consisting of. “approved” extracts from various 
authors and extending over 37 octavo pages. 14 The term 
“approved’’ comes iii fdr an explanation and this we get in 
Lt. Price’s recommendatory letter with the following com¬ 
ment i “The licentious tendency of the greater part of the 
regular ^poetical composition in this dialect” (Bruj Bhakha) 
‘‘renders them totally unfit for the perusal of the students.” 

More light is, however, shown on the growing import¬ 
ance of the new language in the following letter addressed 
by Price to Captain Reobuck, Secretary to the College 
Council, describing the actual condition of Hindi teaching 
and proposing to publish a Dictionary of the Bhakha : 

“Before the perusal of original compositions in the 
above dialects” (he refers to the Bruj Bhakha and Poorbee 
languages) “it is requisite that the student should be well- 
grounded in the Hindoo Mythology to enable him to under¬ 
stand the allusions to it which are of constant recurrence in 
them. No work with which I am acquainted is better 
calculated to afford instructions of this nature, or to serve 
as an introduction to the study of either tongues than the 
Prem Sagur or History of the Deity Krishna, translated 
into the Khuree Bolee some years back by the Bhakha 
Moonshee attached to the College. In the perusal of this 
book however the want of Dictionary is much felt, for 
although some of the words have been inserted in Messrs. 
Taylor and Hunter’s''Compilation yet they are so much 
disguised under the Persian orthography that the student 
experiences considerable difficulty in finding them, and his 
search is from the same circumstance often rendered ineffec¬ 
tual. To obviate this inconvenience I have extracted all the 
principal words of the work above alluded to, arranged them 


14. 0. C« 24, 26th January, 1815. 
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in the form of a Khoree Bolee and English Vocabulary and 
have inserted the corresponding Sanskrit etymology of each 
term when it could be cleverly ascertained” etc. 15 

Mughaem Ullee Khan Villa, one of the translators 
employed in the Hindustani Department, had died in 
August 1816, and from a statement made in 1816 we find 
that the following Indians were employed then under the 
Professor of Hindustani :— 16 

Chief Moonshee.Tarinee Churan Mitra. Rs. 200 

Second .Mirza Kazim Ulee. Rs. 100 

Third „ ..Mahd Wajid, Rs. 80 

Fourth ,, .Moortaza Khan Rs. 60 

This seems to be a reduced establishment, and it is 
explained by a report of the Hindustani Professor, Captain 
J. Taylor, submitted in compliance with the instructions of 
the College Council: 17 

"The services of Tarinee Churan Mitra the Head Moonshee 
in the Hindustani Department are of the greatest import¬ 
ance to it and to the institution in general, as he has been 
most usefully employed ever since the foundation of the 
College in addition to his duties with me, he is an able 
assistant to the Examiners. His absence when occasionally 
employed by them renders the assistance of Mirza Kazim 
Ulee of more consequence to me, and I think the zeal and 
ability with which he has discharged ijis duty entitle him to 

look forward to the possibility of promotion in the event 
of a vacancy. 

The College Council has struck out the names of 
Bahadoor Ulee and Muzhur Ulee from the present list of 
t e Department their infirmities have for many 

15. o. o. 28. 7th March, 1815 , 

16- 0. 0. 35, 6th April, 1816. 

17, 0.0. 36, 6th April, 1816. 
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years rendered them incapable of affording me any assist* 
ance and their absence rendering the duties of those who 
remain more arduous.” 

There is a grave warning to students and a note of 
caution to the teachers and examiners that the standards of 
teaching and examining the languages for the public services 
are to be raised and not reduced, so that the junior servants 
of the company -may not be put to any difficulty in speaking 
and translating “ the Persian, Hindustani and Bengallee 
languages as well as in writing ‘them or dictating written 
compositions in them ”18 

A detailed statement of the Hindustani Department 
was however sent 1& to the Honourable Court of Directors 
in 1819 when Professor Taylor was in service and 
Captain Roebuck was acting as the Assistant Professor, and 

the Nature Extablishment consisted of the four Moonshees_ 

Tarinee Churan, Muolovee Meer Bukshish Ulee, Muolovee 
Mohummud Wajid and Sheikh Yousuf Ulee. But the first 
had been wholly occupied in attending upon Dr, Hunter 
and then Captain Roebuck for the dictionary compilation 
work, and the Professor in his statement laments ‘‘the 
alienation of the services of such a man as Tarinee Churan 
Mitra as extremely detrimental to the Department.” 

The Governor-General-in-Council approved of the 
College Council’s attempts at encouraging the study of the 
Birj Bhakha or Poorbed Bhasha. 

Captain Roebuck had been dead by January 1820 and 
the January of the year finds men applying for the vacancy. 
This closes an important chapter of the College, and puts a 
period to the labour of the indefatigable workers who spared 

-—— — • -— " — ■■ ■ « i 

18. 0. 0. 33A) 17th July, 1818. 

19. 0. 0. 19, 22nd April, 1819. 



no pains in making the Indian languages as easy of teaching 
as possible. While the labours of Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter 
Captain Roebuck and Captain Price were mainly, if not 
solely, devoted to the study oE the language, compilation of 
dictionaries, etc., the Hindu Moonshee Tarinee Churan was 
assiduous in assisting them, and Moonshees like Mirza 
Kazim Ulee translated stories from the classical languages 
into Hindustani. A significant result, though not then 
emphasised as much as it deserved—-and we may therefore 
call it a by-product of the labours of the teachers—was in 
the matter of the Birj Bhakha in which original works were 
made available, and a dictionary (or if the name sounds 
too ambitious, a vocabulary) compiled, for the first time. 
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ETIxtl ff% I mi JR5FRP *RRT WRTI RfRRifRIW R§R!F 
qRR §®R: I qsrfq %r%3[|:, ^RR^qr afaRRRI % Rosier 

^T; q^DTOl RWRR ^RR^R^FF R^ft I 
trajfstaRf mi jr?^Rrfl'R^r>Rf Rq^^f wj^ rwr: m$- 
af|RT I 3T?g RT 14 ^FgTFRT RffR^fRlfafij I RRfF Ff^RT- 
s#F<CRirfR <r5RR“it f<jFfcri jrjfr-frt fwn r% \- 
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RRIR, asR%KRTft: 3R59 ^R^RR'TR? g %fq[ 

■^Nt ft ri^rrirafr rCrrVrrr, JR^rrigcersRR 
i*ran% *r$ g: rrrr i mm it JT^^forsRr^FRift^fjrr 
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r%#R r RRrfFrwg?FrFrR i%w ? <rr ^r r>: 

«*$<F5R:, r% R gff SSHFR, fRf RF #TR?R3T<RRRr I RFR 

it, s^urri 4Nsr g^rag^r I | ft 
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gqR to i s r rsff^r i 

sr ftgr%: <£to ^RFgstoqigqrar i ^ ^ 

tor r%re; I %qf tocRqto ^i q^rr m i 

3tp h%§: — 

“fto^r q to% qfa?qr #rar ^r- r 

ft qqfx^R^sfq Rtoqtir Rfq to^i *rrqr 
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cffai qff: qq^igirR i ^itorr; w^^rr^RR'Rto fgRr- 
JRiWffR: I <R ft ’fRS qfafi — 


‘‘*P*FFf^TR l” # I 
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c^R qq| q qtrmf% l tRqp?: [%3F^ nffSIR 

^osn^Tqqraqi^R. 1 qq g swrft 1 qq% ^*ff; 
gq^r: 1 qT^«priRRTssgRW^rqqt[%qT tr'^r %*%fa 
i^torcroRf R^fRRt q^FR^RqRt R«^jqqT f^#nq 
$rr cig^RqMRjRFRgrqi^^q, srrwsn^irFto^: ^§q- 
qfttori i^rar ^Rng^qr 1 


q ft sRr ?to i rrirrif^- 

qftqtotq^^; %rto i sr ^fffrIj r 
fqfRqR-. qqm m * 3 :; «*% R w a^qPwiarewr 
qfafit qqr s*qrqfqg qqqq, qqtorqqqqRq fif- 
qrto qffeqiqFtora^nrqr 5?qsrr qRi^qtotqto'to 
s^fggiqt sr^qqsF^q^qrq^T =q 3?ifgr ps} q 
nmt 1 
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;rsrWr: g gfrg- 

jtr ^ 4 ^o4*fl<m: i %qr- 

5^41 g qg^ori if|Ri5fin«jRt g 

5 ^: wa \ -q ^qf^^s%^^^ErrsiT%- 

sr^nt wm ^%*r<£orrsr 

sRcro%f^^»af^ I 


^ 5 TfT ; WKK^ atfdftg^qR^, q^W^f'juii 
jpsn^fRT g«TF#r q^ftq g q^t: RfdgFT 


;t^iL-»ia^ll^k£lI£lL^^tr^fcaL(iS^EU^c>LiEnc5lEg 


qqqt#£to«#ff gqggr qq^r- 
^^Ji^qTisr n^qgfcrr. %^qnrsi%mqq^tfr: ?ffa%- 
%q^[q%fr%fqp[; 2*tf%g?%R?qqr 

tops: qftqf^Rrt 
ajp^g qrn% j^j q£tar: i 
tfcmita: g*n^| foq 
#ur: *wsrr: §l%3r ”11 


% ftupgro, 

«TCPRh*T f^ 3 ^: I ^Rqqf^PRRclI^fta- 

R*R: TO# i anfifercn# 
^ q?rRRfff q^ fflRSft qr<Rq I qq =q Rg q fa fajl 
sqteR^Rf^w: q3?ftqi%si t*r i^auRflw 
d&Ri 

#«; qqqqrRqtifqqqRRqqr #fTO:qq tft: 
qsjqfcrc; i m «%: liw qr ipvi qr ? qr?r: i 
m #> ftr: qrf*nft *r qr sr «%: Rraft m qfoqjj Jrra- 
R5f?#Jr RT # wra: 3fR ’fTF qffRR ^ 

TO^rsfq tor$ sRRq'HR i 3TiH5«src%5Riq itjftq: i 
q«n q*#rq qfRqiq*. a*n srgqRRR; Rjjqri^Raprq #- 
to afUfewro, ?r%R?r m i <r WRqqqq 
ciqRIR^ RR 8RTf IRTOR RfR* ^Rr^«f R I 3PTfq- 
0 rpr sm# rthj*» q rrr i qr spqrq. Rsrcqr^fft 
RRRq#rftq%qqqqRc58jR anfi^raig^ Rftfqr, r 
Ipr, qsjwq R^iiR’RtlNfqwqR ir %q i qroeft 
q§Rqqi%RR qqqqii%qqq; fqfsraqspqgRqqR fwRqffi- 
RqRSRH'ftRM RII%R%: I fePRR 1#: 
qrfe, qMF! 5RFIRR|^3R *r%rqrqR i qqr pq^w- 
q^TReTR qR^fqRRq STRRRRRqtitgR qSJRIR- 
qq c^g^iRjjq^RRi ^ ^pFqqTRfq: q# r- 
rfi^r R%qp RRqrteRsqiRqaR i # 
q RiFRTiRvf RRiqfe:, pr; qsMqqjfq i qq q qlqfqgrq; 
^rc ^aRF^q'qFi^FRffqqit: kmri %qqeMqr;qt qrR 
Rq<Rft qjrsRqqq Rq Rqq^r, q; sRrft q^iRRqR i 
Rtfqq^q^ sRi^fq qrqqq; i 
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m ? 3^3 | anftfJ rtSfOT 

wmi c^r! cfsrrf^—%i% anffr. 
r%i%r i ^3F?firaTan«W3 OT*tremrcr«n mi sqift. 
R^T^g wm w. w ! 

p ^qRqwn%?rraFrer str^t amTJ amR;- 
qr% i m ^ $3fp?t ^qa^- 

qt^RRI R 3fKfr€3EI#T dT^^^S3?TPTff%?n^%S3^ 

hr %5r i ^nwr r^Rffwori^rl sfMtaOTFnfaaw 
fvmnrqm#a |?qtear crxRR^rwr |pn4- 

£fo- 

fiw«RR i toht ^sRR^ir^R^Ri^RjRnr- 

sfoaffafol ^tEOTT spjfafmw 

3*fT tcfi^rfi snmiFHfc- 

^ift*raw/|^T^ faww*5RT r «#raiwty 
crgsq^fNsra^k^^ r^frarwn 
S5#^w qramfo#rra- i s^wra^- 

f^prmer w jwi wfcR, i 

hr ^ «risrq »jt hpr ?pfoFspir Rrm: |ra i 

qsr latffat i# wii a*TFi^'i frl^i frfer, wr ^ hm- 
BTPn^T T%3Ri, 3RTRR sqrf&: I ^w TO *f#P HR- 

gjwrNMr i%i i#r ^titor; arfer, awr-TOi Rmrft- 

TcT i mi mn gr-# ^w°r qr a# ^rr! ^ *ttiiTORirtr%rr 
g$qrr^ irr! mi srrw$ jfi% i cfOT? sqrw^safiR a i 
lfaTOgri%r msjfRmR sriromr 
g^Rrs; 13R^ grmwR^Rg a f^rfa ^ i rh mi 
qrcwif #r ^fT^^^wis^rrsRwr^ I 

ciro^ni sriW^swig: i 
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%T%g I cT^r 

a^-^jgn gR-'?i a#<sftfa %qift*ra* i q§ii ^rgg 3fraf- 
mpn: gr^g g^i%^« gf^ggigi qq m q ? .#q W-fqr- 
ft 4 ^ # 3 ^^ ^ 3R 'ffi gif s#f- 
q^aft fgqggrr^WrqRi mm- & f^rci5«w 
f^urtr^a i «rg-K fiRraw aifarara:, gg ggh^fagg 

qr flfisftsr 3T g*«FT: 5 aft ftgp^T g*P?:, gff 1$gq 

RROTparf^ qigsTi^r gre |3$*. ^ng^ I git 

mti'fci gs^T., git <w arwig siror 

sfR^q sq^isvi^51%3iwr^: I OR R 3 

g^wsf^g *qi^TO%5^wi^rt^Rft 
qqfiU ^R3fR3iag: giffosg^tF^FIRRiqS^oflR^C- 
M eft tif%# w& ft ^RfRsftsft g«F*req 

gitter 3 H »qrg i qiq^r grafts gq% 

ww [tuqR^r ra^gqrcgp ^grat raifaft 

%\i 3 wr irag**q: 1 w qg t*rarciBiftft anfasrsora^ 
tgqi ^Rft gqrara g|g g^i qwraragrqnft ftjq<gq- 
qpn^ 3%g, gfiara c iqgrt anar-aipraaraq: gft: gigpq- 
g^pqqi graig^n 

“w grasra# %q ?g: 
gf qfqi^aragsFf sgrt r 

lit sqi^q w ift %<t3ft 5 trPg g^g; jjWsrt^rsret- 
I SraFre^raraigqqi gi§ gg% gara- 
fet^-sRpnft snIN i 

aftqiftqs*. g*^ sqiftftfg Sfarait i gfegangq^ 

m grag^qm^ gqift: t 
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‘‘iraraim[%rrcra rim; sramfjfq'qr: i 
^mrcrarfcircrar sr II ” 

fra i 

wm^ 3Trrai%3% «isRmq^ ^rmrraftra ra^ragf 
ftrtp i *ra# ^rarar^ f^ra «t^4 sm- 
«rr# wa, gq^raziHr ^ qf 

wra ?rra g^ra^ftrrantf^ crarramrrra: i f%^r, mqqmmrar 
aw? ctwritosp^, >ra ra mrirartlr 
mra^%%cri%|r a^rar mrra#fe: w%^r srfifar- 
Mr%, 3gn%%€r ^ ffl 

^^IgRI%: 1 clWR; q ^ | 

ramn%: sramr mrfir. fwrc ^rc—^rrmp; rar- 
nrra?: i «nfc gam^ i wr mrafe, j% grarlMb aaRFtf I 
?r i ww ffct 

frrcracrr i g*w rararte^mrar qfq#r; i ?ra 
ra^rra:, cragswraTr^ i gmimra^nrsra: m 

qrffa fra gr i^ra %m agra; fft 

^fm^rasprar rararte* m i pam %<p? m»ra fffi 
«m^m^raa[ mirara^sqmr4^ w fra ^rararm- 
f^ramrararaKW ramnter m j air|^ f?ra pq 
raimimraf^ra grarmramqmrrara mrarrtqrar m i airara; 
snmrag*rara: rawira$ fra^ smm: smi%raqraif% q 
sgw mrifa fft qr i 

?ra srm^r^ra, 'n^ra-^p^r; a ramtft m* 
f^ra^wq fra mriraqqq. i %fft, miwrm: grafara- 
^qq;qlr vrarnra qqftfr rnTfrafira qsqrfat, siMwqeqqfc 
^iq«jrara^T miRiriforaqf q q q ci fa gq n ^ra 1qjflfoft, #f« 
qra#5%*raraq*qmraifq qrarrarasarqratoqneNfl^ 



sjjjgrspftq ^r^r^fctr?TfKPrr 
snftwara; i ci=r sqri^snRffrgj, *n i qc4 $4 ra*q^ i qif4 
q^:, q f?WR 

fef^q; sn^^^irf i ri^r 3f^^q>^q^r 3p3RRi qwq^&'ipi 
, 8ff<re*q i m spt$ 

^anpf^Roipr w ^rarc Ki&sjfrf^sR' 

|/4 gtS 5 ^ I fJTrf^fFq^S^TFRT: I PFW ^cI^Tf- 
s^fq ?q ^rr^ i ffTffsqr: ^tfwqqr^ srrp qjrcs^rresrrqf^ft 
gpspgsnRM^r^^TS^ra; i i^nsgsj^sf^fai^ ^frFi-firr^- 
ftfaWR i 


iff 3T^|i#fi i sffrforft 
g t 5 ! q#PW | q-sn ffq fjR'Pnftftft sqrqfarffW I Sl^rf- 
qq q ^IffffflN^ffiffff '3^4, cf*q f4ffff: I fpffRir%^°rr?f- 
'arfffqi^4irw £ q?rrff(qrr%^{' i q^ i Rraqii^rq^^^n^q 
snqqi^ffN^^fr^^qiq^wfTqffiqqttqfrffciiqiqr^q qsspq- 
jqtqi^g^q^^ffiqf^Rqrqqiffrq^ff ff*q ; 4q q^4ql%9R4 
M^sqrq^qff, nis^qrT^qniRr^w 5 ffn% i sq^ra^ 
qi i 


^H3TOIRfqft^^Fll%qf sqf^cl- 

tq^q gi^ni^R sj n%f4 fffqqqr ?r4r44 ft^q^R q§qq4 
qq # *pu 



iw^rsir^r, 

ar srraf a^raan aiaar: ^ionaasagsrgr a°a* 
aR$f%aaiaaraf: ®i«t#^pff ^F! | 

«n% rf aiar: asrs^aaift aaaarsreiT*§fr<fraR$a sft% i 
araai ‘^$a an %fr araRifaiar a^raia:’ fra ararg gr?ar 
tiaiufift araarffraaaa, i 

‘anpra fteSRto to#t qfrs£rot Iw’fra gia: jast 
Rsrr a^aaa ar%%r*n>S i fW^aelfsaffi aaaRRaarraa- 
a?a?aa ara^aa i 

‘wiaaaRiaaajiaara’ ffogR§fraR3ra& sarfa- 
ssirarra i §anfe? fr%a5[ftar#r arca5iR *$f i#r§ 
f^t a# faw I H R a>T<5: a^fa^iisw aRfar #r: i 

“a ?q q N f asafft fsn% 
a aaT% atr as : I 
a aro a arcr aarai auorr 
a fa«an?ar ar aa^a prP n” 

ftftaanrN°r a aarajawtraaa aaf% ’aaara^g; i a 
fawaasrafaq, i aara^mnaa sfNr aaf% aaroa a /aafra- 
qaaws i aararairaiaafasr fa*aFaiwarsa|rfoarrer&a a*aafa i 
srtsr aarscas^fai'Ef aarmr; i m: aaft%a|: aaraa $5 
fafaa^aacaiaRaa^ a^rw faar aT^afaraTaiarar a>*ffjor a 
lararfa aag: i 

a^ qsait araaar aaajaF^a: aaaaaa afaaaa i f%^ 
aar gaaaaararfa asaiwrft a aTaafarai ; #aa aafa a^raa 
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ft?r Frfajgq:, 

I 

fw ^ I wmsz: ^fRSJrrf | 

^iRRgRTR 0 ! f%^cr i arRRiR 
g si qRitg q^swFR: i anr fg^uqrr i "Wr ralr ?rr- 

£ I aW R ST^F I RTTT g%: g^qg): 

qiR^igrft^r: tt flrai^w?4: 11%^ stf'H'ifa j?i% %g$q- 
qaRiwftm to rst q^RRjqgr^ffRF %m /^r |rt r 
R Rg jfcECT I fosj 3WTT aTIW^R? 

gFTi<3»r%RM qft^Rd qf I rrw- ^WRg ^rot- 

*T TTC^ I 3RT: an^Ff^r R#qg ftRRqR: i 

Stjqnr WTT^TI — 

» 

l. f^RTT^:, *. I 

T%SFTFS^ ®TR$R Rf^T 131%: mm | 

®nqgzTg^RTarfsrt*^ qRf^gwrrorRr thuI*) ^ g ^ 

^?«t «!Rti^ qf^r q^icfNr i 

qR^rgg^pff^sr g^g swififa^gjRr epcw q^ra^gcfrqf i 
q^oKggR qsRrwrR srtrt i 

hNH^%%^T q«RRTTOgRf ^SJSSrfq I SHOTAR gqf- 
gpft: RSTRPR*TR TO^Ff: I aRRTTft W5T|S?qRR^r- 

qRajRWR gsRRtra ^Raqgg; i 

S 88? 6R 5RT^ TffWTTOKTt gaRT^R: **ffajRq — 


“BRfS^fsfq I ®£| g^gqjq^f. 

^SPfTf R ^^nRRSTRf SrpRT: Sift: i 
^tr* 'Ttrt s^ggqrfi” 


• t m 


II 
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sfTTTs^tssr *rarsi: gagin3s«k riwi; 

^rfcr ft *slr g FF^FT^rar? irtstfi. ii 

acf^MPwj; qgfcR q#sqRR q^ 
^rqfMw 5 ^"sg^JirwR qqn* i ” 

???nf^T q^Rqj^^oT spJiPRr i «ra: qr^faRi qRR- 
sirr! ^&^oRFq?rqr: n%q i 
srrfSiR JTf6i^r^TDigi%: i m rfffts 

irr: q*w ft# 1 m 

“jfsrsf ft qq?rr#3 ttrs; srrarfo? i 
qrf^rasf^ g^fffsr:’’ n 

§r% irt snRrqrfq, §’Rrtw j ii'Rj in%- 

wm:, lff%%' srr^irariRSR^Rr Ti#ft%q^r: %^i%HRq: 
Tisctr: «tr r qf?> qtorforew: q^FiTqte sna^n qqq- 
qprra ^qiw ?fit Rsq. i 


qNfaRT i%^fctrt qft^RDt arpqqjtfRr qgqggsr 
wrtRRqqaq»RT w&t rrstrt qforaqRq: qp$ srr^rqrcr- 
ft5R: q^srnffarcs qqsi^qriwRfr §3 t«fs: Fqqprfq *r?rqf 
qqnrq^NqraqwraqaffR qqntiR: h#r wfr sr- 
Fffp g q qfotfiPT i aq qR°iR q^r# r qRiwrR i fr r a^- 

qRf°qrRRR i rfrri-wt- 


gqrf^r: «TF5rftqRiRifcr i cqrRRWiR^wq'RRrw asi'fa* 
^«Trsr^qpT 5 ?[q^q«r *$j?§r: i *r 3 rr^ttrr: ft#i- 
^rpFqr'FRaRT 3#qRqqqareiEqr%FT qtftcRftRR, ^ 
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*irr% l aa:Err^r- 
fTR irforaR wf fer f%ar<w#«Rrtta ?r% qr q^ur, utq_ 
%=q?qqr ^ra^rs^praq # q[R*raf sir ^s^sr^[| : | 


0 r\ 


wrwj i 

%|%S qdtafiisr i^r; iraSmroifts M%%g s^fasrar 
5rtr:%?^%: qR#^ i 3mlrRr%Rr: |qirr%r%iirqta; 
{•a? I %r%4t^r i qRr3Rr%5R#ff| 

h =il h h rr%Rq qw^i^Tw g^sR? *tjh i 

spR*rr #rafssR srsrsRi ^ I 

%fJSr^%I-gs=&R- 
4rfa«rr #Rrr^RRqRf3R?rRr qirr?i q^ir# ipfRf: %^r 
^wtfgsR srtiTfqi% i 

i*rq qrnsm %iq%qr|3-fsitqia q^orrft qfa§R 
^ jtt&rrrrjt arra^-ir ^rf^qfnrafFT qr^rapp \ 
iri^r? qraCr^cf; i 

qRRstffR umn wwwwwR i an *& m ^ i^- 
3*qar sRrfcrr fafr qqj irri i 

aCrcsRf3ra*far 3TR^qq?RPCrR qsifwrft r^r^- 
spt R#r i 


35RR5J 3%%^5Tf% RfRI ^qsqra; RR«Tf%f?r|R| 

f^R?ct I m RReRR RRcR Iff: R^irqRiRfcofRqn': I RRRR; 
srfaar 5W'HrRR<^r55RDrRf5r ir rrrj: i 
3t£ I 5R[RqR5fR,| — 

C< ^RRR $&# g- RRT55RT: 

]%«q^tRTfq%RFRr: I 
RiffSqi^ %JIp. *$?r: ^: 

®Riq^riTR5j#r 3 RTRr: l!” 
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SRofcgSr R — 

“?% «(f«urt%sR?f wf^rsr 1 ” 

f%*r — 

“ip^sriT^TT ^[t ^ <jt JTOI%^cra: | 

3T^DITI% W%3 3 RtsqTfe II ” 

‘ tj ^r#r J^geif scot 

SRrM^ari%sf^g[q sf^ i 
sfft T^5 f^WTR^F *r 

^ i%f^rrR;%f n” 

f^rf^RJTFii irrti^m ^risr ?3?iiwH^RF^<iraJT rst- 

?rrf?^rf wlr 1 ct?m r apnrsresr 

Tt ! ^fsrt gr^ff^r ^ i 

^ ^Twr: tt^g; I 

“ss* *n ^ ssrrr 2?^ gpTJirtT: r 
SRff^ifwrrr ^rotfr^ r%i^^ 'ef^pf^kr 

|f% i R^^'RFRRpfarf 3 r%grt^ ri'Mrr'* 
<rfr<i 1 sfcisr a Rgit^i %5RT5 r mm%RRr: i & ^ 

%fR, %rr^, ci^r <n?r ^**^3 str 3 ?. i 

aiR^SRRf^ RJFRFWF^TW® SR-TOR*?:, 

flcreRra:, ^^erwr*ir ^ «rfsF?r ^ft^sfti^RSRR, l 
cl^ S«IR gRRipRf. sn^R'Rf: f W ^ f^RFTI^ 
JRtF: *Jg<faj =^tf% Rr^R^. I ^ a^FR+Hd: ^I%^T- 

^f: aTRd: gfRFI'RFR apR^^RFftdT qg | 

9R3 STR^f 4<lid-‘lf“ld'(lRI HS fewRt 

$RR SRl%df[RT »<T R^FRR ^Rfl #RW > fF*FRfft Rft I 
V^ f^II^di ^sRRfcF *F^«IFl^ir 

3W f¥fc: f35 I 
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5^^!^ tgFff *TTJT5PT igglsq^q 

fag#cqiq# i RRRrsg ftoww; qcqrc#f> wi q^^ 
q&mqw g W3r%r i 



few# I ¥t6 W 


g HRH^R U° qRRR ?SfR t$f§ 

‘toraw g qqq*q q'RuMrggif^’ i 



^toraqqqqq gfRqwqr f?rf^£ gqqw qqfrt i 


#f qsarsto qgta&qr ftqg3.m u i str um 
gqjrcpri q RRRft to; I 


sFPRqq^mtoR rpr%: qtoq^: qqr >^r qnf 
srTf^Rgqi RRffqgq qiRrRqdqqi^rcR q qjsjq 

qqsr ftff gsq ®ngto i w q t i#fiferr f^RRsrqgq qqw- 
jm^ri g?R^i#f^g qq wfaq ?i% r% i 

soften qtow grqfqg fqrcw gw: s#rasqftft ftwg- 
cftqg. i *& qfafrcsH gqg i 



R?q: 55®q: W I SR Rglq^Rfg gl'gqRiRf RW /^: fer- 
R%qqR$fgqgptfg q r^fr qsrc&q ftftqrfq gstfrft 
+f$qdrf^ ssq^ i gq %q ; qs8inqq^rqqRwq ; qigwagfi3Rs: i 
3R: g rrq%r. q^TS^nfafilT: I g^tol^g qR^R%qqr 
gRiwg I qcrtowg qq gjqfora^qr RfoRg i >?qfqqqfrq- 
q^i*qoRR %wq 5qfR$fs4l?gr «w*r qRq^qffq^qr i 


gqi q fqfqwg Mat q^RmggR ggqqsqunfRw qft. 
ggRfRitqwTf^q: #miqgrg'5fi-gr-M R^qffNto 
{qqqRHfwRR^qg^R: ^f swRRqqRRRgwq^RlTg^: 

R»?qffqg%qR^wqi%T agrawqjqgr f^q q^qiwRR^qffqq^q 
gqfqtsqqraq: i 
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vardhani 


prachuram&la 

33 


,, literature : past 

Page 

and present . 

,i „ prabandha 

92, 23, 
1303 

period • 

1053 

Temple entry proclamation 1 . 

4, 11 
1108 

Teralannur 

Term Deva and the Evolu. 

704 

tion in meaning 

Term et noms Aohoemeni- 

244 

des en Armeen 

201 

Tessitori. l r-, . 

31 

Tewar inscription 

746 

Thalohusastra 

1104 

'I hatta . 

271 

Theodore Noldeke, Prof., 

282 

Theravada School 

665 

Theyyattm 

1011, 


1012 

Thikkaua . 

1304 

Thiminaraya 

501, 502 

Thomas Keightley 

793 

Thomas, F- W. 

1, 15, 47, 

62, 77, 79, 
83, 391 
875, 876 

Thomas, Dr. P. J., 

712 713 

Thraetaona 

214, 

Three elements in religion . 

223 

Thucydides 

Thunder weapon in religion 

322 

and folklore 

153 

Thurston 

26 

Tiamunt, Babylonian deity . 

252 

Tigris 

682 

TiJJanaa » 

10 0 

TiUemonte 

709 

Timm anna 

1305 

„ Dannayaka 

832 

Timur Shah 

823, 

824, 
825 

Tinantasamrajya 

477 

Tirayara in Mohenjodaro . 

84, 86 

Tlrtha CintS-mani 

415,418 

419 

Tirthankara 

674, 676 
818 

Tirukkaccinambi 

802 

Tirumaladevi 

827, 828 
829, 830 

Tirutnalaideva Maha.rS.ya 

827 

Tirumaiambika 

827 

Ti rum ala K&yaka * 

780, 781 
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Tirumangai Ah'3.r Vaisnava 

Page. 

Saint 

5 

Tirunandikkara 
Tirupparankunram inscrip¬ 

45 

tion 

865 

Tiruvadi 

808 

Tiruv&lur 

703 

Tiruvatira 

1042 

TiruvS-tirakali 

70 

Tiruvidaikk<5du 

706 

Tirnvizha temple 

1017 

Tiruvonam and C*uiIon Era . 

88 

Tiruvottiyur 

801 

Titiyan • 

•Titles of Ravwarma Maha 

703, 704 

Raja 

8,1 

Title of Trikali ng&dhipatj , 

85, 892 

„ ,, Yatah-karnadeva . 

892 

Tiyars 

1022, 

1023, 

_ 

1025 

Tiyy3.ttu 

1063 

TolkS-ppiyain 

691, 

1244, 1246 

Tolkappiyan&r 

TolkS.ppiyar’s progressive 

692 

view of language 

92 

Tomara Rajas 

Tomb of St- Thomas at 

883 

Mylapore 

719 

Top'.graphia, Sacra 

29 

Topographical Mecca 

314 

Torana 

68 

Toui'g Pao 

Traditional Chronology of 

625 

the Jainas . 

Tradition re : priestly 

to n 
CO & 

families 

Travancore Archaeological 

939 

Series 

„ r» Superint- 

18, 27 

andent’s Report 

31 

„ University 

Trefoil pattern in Mohenjo- 

13, 1061 

Daro 

Tribulations of India 

(A hitherto neglected 
source of Aurangazeb’s 

86 

history') 

763 

Tridosa Theory 

89 

TrikalingSdhipati 

892 

Tripitaka 

Tripitak&c&rya Rahnla 

32 

S&nkrt’ 5-yana 

G66, 667 

Tripurataplni upanis&d 

177 

Trivandrum amateurs 

43 


Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

PaGb. 

1096 

Troisi Conferences sur les 

gathas de L’Avesta 

202 

Tuhfat ftl-Kiram 

272 

Tnka.r3.na 

1318 

Tulasidas 

1313, 

Tuluvas • 

1318 

1313 

Tureo-Mongol 

23 

Turki language * . 

30 

Turiyas 

216 

Tuttle. E. TI. 

1323 

Two systems of the magic 

art of Kerala 

1006 

Two unpublished Baroda 

Museum Copper Plate 

Grants 

85 

Tyag^yya 

1091 

U 

Udaya 

184, 192 

Udayana 

689 

Ugraaena 

688 

Uhlenbeck 

1215 

Uj jay ini 

72, 73, 

457, 688, 

Ulahannan, Dr., P. 

690 

88 

Ulladu N&rpadu 

526 

UJu quwnh 

320 

UmS. • 

58 

Um&devi 

801 

Um9.sv3.ti . 

399 

TJmmahat us-Sanai (cliief arts) 295 

Undanksl inscription 

871 

Uni3,ra ThikS,na « 

68 

University) of Bombay 

87 

„ of Bonn 

2 

„ of London 

20 

„ of Madras 

64 

„ of Oxford • 

2, 20 

„ of Paris 

2 

„ of Travancore • 

6 

„ of Yale 

2 

Uoni&roha 

1027 

Upadhye, Prof. A. N., 

80, 84 

Upagrivag . 

86, 661, 
669, 673 
65 

Upanisad 

35, 56, 

Upanisad Brahraendra 

131, 178 
188 

Upanisadio Eschatology 

634 

Upanisad Karta 

56 

Up&sana 

179 
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Pagh. 

Upasanibaba 

• 567 

Uraiyiir EnicoSri 

Mud «n- 

ofiiyar 

. 696, 699, 
700, 701 

Uraiyur Naociyar 

. 500 

Urasi Kotukbuka 

1010 

Urban refinement in ancient 

India 

. 81 

Uru. va r na 

• 141 

Usa 

. 127,162 

Usikhs 

. 246 

Uthinan ibn al-Euwairith . c23 

Uttaradi Mutt 

. 584 

Uttarar&macarita 

431 

Uttamaraya s. a. 

Margada- 

Byapati 

. 500, 501 

Uvata 

. 136, 137, 
139, 1214 

Uzza 

315 


V &oaka family . 670 

V&caspatimUra .415,417, 

420, 492, 
493, 494, 
495, 496, 
497 

VadakkumkHr R&jar&javarma 


Raja 
VadirS,ja 
V&gbhata 

V&gvijiiapti 
Vahieahtem mano 
Vaibhagika 
Vaidikas 

Vaidikapadanukraina Ko§a . 125 

Vaidikasam£odhana Mandala of Poona 
. 126 

Vaidikayajn&him £; a.tmakatvam 

74 


93 
593 
1124, 
1125,1126 
624 
238 
. 618,619 
. 159 


Vaidya, O. V., 

• 

438 

Prof. P- L., 


661,662 

V aikunthapperuinal 

. 

64,66 

Vaikarn, famous for Siva 

temple 

5,10 

Val Dam omen 

% 

131 

VaiSesika sutraa 


649 

V aisn’ava 


179 

Vaisfiavism 


35 

Vaignavaite Alv&rs 

• 

11 

Vait&na 


174 

„ sutra 


160 

Vaiyapurj Pi’Jai, S 


92 

VS-jasanej a-samhita 

• 

137 

Vairadaka-tantra 

m 

666 

i^akala s t a. Vakila 

• 

689 


Paoh. 

Vajrahasta . 892,893 

894 

Vakil, Jehangir B„ 222 

Vakyapadiya . 439,548 

_ 550,554,555,556,557,560,562 
Valia Aroraar Chekavar . 1022 

1024 

Valkhilia Rais . 251 

VaUabhacarya . 480,594 

599,601,602 

Vallabhadeva . 474 

Vallabhadigvijaya s. a. Yadunathadi- 
gvijaya . 599,600 

Vamana . .486,439 

444 

„ carya . 128 

Vanohee^amangalam . 39 

Vanamali . 5^2 

„ Migra . 589,590 

Vara . 212 

Varadarajasv&mi temple . 1 802 

Varadaraja temple inscription of R&vi- 
varman . 806 

Varadatta-suta, commentator on 
SanJckdyanugrJiya • 192 

Var£hamihira . 1098 

1109,1110,1311 
Vararuci . 473 

Vardhamana . 437 

Varaguna, s. a. Vikramaditya 
varaguna . 699,705 

_ 708 

Variation in Sankhavna and Kuuigtaka 
G?yha . 190 

Varkalai; s, a- Janardanam, pJ„ 10 
Varraa, Dr. S., • 1323 

1321 

Varnadharina . 643 

Vaurna . 140,631 

Va^aiita viiasa • 1036 

Vasisthiputra • 638 

Vasubaudhn . 624,6?5 

626,666 

Vasubandhn’s Kofi* . 618 

Vasudeya • 687 

Vasudeva Poduval, R, . 18,48 

V&tay&yana . 656 

Vattelutta, script - 18 

V ay ubh&rati stotra . 589 

V ayupnrana • 420 

Veda .3,32,71,75 

Vedanga • 32,35 

„ Jyautiga - 129 

Vedanta, a 'system of philosophy 

m 4 

„ De 6 ika . 500 

,7 dipika . 592 

„ Siddhantamuktavali . 592 
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Vedas and Indo — Aryan Origins 

. 71,125 

Vedic cycle of thirty three 

years 

74 

„ literature 

34 

„ lores 

7i 

„ mythology 

154 

„ sacrifices 

. 75 

,, Sanskrit 

. 29,43 

„ studies 

. 157 

,, text 

12 

Vedisehe sludien 

, 157 

Velankar, Prof. H. D., 

. 661, 662 

Veliohap ads 

. 1059 

VSlir s a, Veil 8.1 as • 

.693, 694, 

695, 696, 697, 698, 699 

Velvikkudi grant 

706 

VSmuluv&da Bhimakavi 

. 1276 

V6n&du 

. 693, 694, 
695 

V endidad 

. 201, 207, 
225 

Vengi 

. 728, 730, 

781, 732, 733 

Venisanih&ra 

. 424, 431, 
434 

Venkadam 

692 

Venkata kavi, Olietnakura 

1297 

Ve n katam 8,dha \’a 

h . 126 

Veakalararoan, K. R. 

. 84, 86 

Veukaiaramana, Y. 

. 83, 93, 

1273 i 

Venkataramanayya, Dr. N. 
Venkatarama Sharma, 

81 

Mahopadhyaya Pandit 

. 79, 80, 

1073 

Venkatar&ya Sastrulu 

. 1308, 

J311 

Venkatasubbiah, Dr A., 

. 136, 157 

Veakatesam, N. K. 

. 74, 173, 
177 

Venkateswara, S. V. 

Veukateswara Sastrigal, 

- 143,144, 
151 

Dr. Pandit 

Veteran Aurel Stein aud 

90 

others 

204 

VibhajjavSda 

. 672 

Victorian critic 

59 

Vi-daeva-data 

. 247 

Vidy&Oakr&vartin 

- 504 

Vidy&ianya 

. 529,530, 

533, 634, 535, 536, 537, 538 

Vidusaka 

. 421, 422 

Vigueswara Kalyanainu 

. 1280 

Vi grahapaliyadrainma 

888 

Vigrahapura 

69 

Yihara 

• 161 


Vijayabaddhavarman • 

859 

Vijayadharmasuri 

662 

Vijay&ditya VII, • 

731 

VijayamSda 

589 

Vijayaskandavarman 

859 

Vijayasimhadeva * 

894 

Vijayindra-Tiriha 

587 

Viju&nav&din 

615 

Vikrain&ditya 

72, 136, 

137, 138, 43S, 438, 439 

Vikram&ditya VI, 

728, 729, 
732 

Vikrama Sam vat 

69 

VikramovaiEiya • 

Vilvamangala alias Krsha- 

492 

liiasuka 

471,472, 

473, 474,4 15, 

476, 477, 

478, 

479, 480 

Vin&yakabhatta 

181,182, 

183 

Vinnukonda Vallabh&mSitya. 

1277 

Viuukonda . 

737 

Vira Baljala 

504 

Virabhgdra • 

778 

Virabhadra N&yak • 

777 

Viraoarita 

440 

Virakerala Vanua • 

472 

VirUnuavota • 

855 

Vira Pandya • 

801 

Vira Baghavachavya, E. V.,, 

503 

Vira Rajendra, Cola, AT., . 

17 

Viratt 8 .nesvara temple 

803 

ViresaliDgain Pantulu 

1308, 

1311 

VlryaJa family • 

731 

Vi6-5kha.c&rya 

84 

datta 

Vishtaspa, Iranian So¬ 

431 

vereign 

Vishvesvarariand Vedic Re¬ 

217 

search Institute 

28,126 

Vi^ftu 

54, 55 

,» kundin chronology 

81 

„ purc.ua 

418 

>» ratabhagya 

574 

,, tattvaprak&Sa * 

592 

,, temples 

Visftu’s incarnations 

64 

73 

Viivabandhu Sastri 

125 

Visva-Bharati 

77 

Vl 6 van&tha . 

425, 426, 

432, 

493, 497 

ViSvegvara 

410,412 

,, bhatta 

406 

Vittahala 

595 

Vivanghvaut 

211 

Vivartav&da • 

549 
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VivarLav&din 

550 

Woolner, Dr. A. C-, 

. 

39,i 97 

Vivartop&d&na 

548 


446,1243 

Vohu-Manah 

259 



1314 

,, mano 

228 

Words in Rgvcda 


157 

VrajanStha 

413 

World Congress of Faiths 


20 

Vraja works giving infor¬ 


,, Order, 


77 

mation about Vallabha. 


Worship of Dionysos 


987 

c&rya 

596 

,, of the eagle 


251 

Vrsabhi deo 

816 

Works on silpa 


1096 

VrsSkapi 

151 

,, of Svati Tirunal 


1077 

V rtra 

483 




V rtra el V rthragna • 

160 

Y 



,, myth 

75 




Vrtta prabhakara 

535, 538 

Y 3. (lav as 

• 

693,697 

V rani • 

C?9 



698,669 

Vyaghrap&da, deo dec • 

10 

Yadu 


697 

V yakti vivekavive; ana 

497 

Yadunathaji 


599, €00 

V y5.8arS.ya « 

585, 586, 

Yajam3.ua 


75 


587 

Yajhatautra 


193 

„ Mutt 

584 

Y&jnavalkya 


645 

VyavahS-ra 

620 

YajQopavita 


65, 68 

Vya-vahS-rikaprapanoa 

550 

Yajurveda 


158,159 





173,174 

W 




176,179 


r% 

Y3.jya 

. 

175 

Waekernagei .1166, 1172 

Yakshagana 

• 

1276 

Wadi ghair dhi zar 

314 



1277 

Wajah Kntbuddin Quari, 




1278 

H.K. 

78 

,» Definition of 


1282 

Wala 

212 

Yama 

• 

630,631 

Walther Sohubring 

670 

,, Vivas'vata 

. 

211,213 

warangal 

730, 734 

Yafiah - Karnadeva 

• 

892, 893 

Warraqin 

300 



894 

Warren Hastings 

12 

YSska 

. 

138,140 

Watt, Dr. 

631 



167, 169 

Watters 

137 



171, 172 

Weber, Prof. A, 

20, 633, 
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662 

Yavauas 


147 

^Wellhausen * 

323 

Yayati 


697 

Weslergaard 

199 

Yazdani 


85 

Western Oaliiky as 

728, 729, 

Yeman 


314 


730 

Yeotraal 


817 

What is AvijBaptirttpa 

623 

Ye^odhannao 


73, 137 

Whitney 

140 

Yefiomitra 


625, 626 

Who were the Arurmaghas. 

” 74 



627 

Windiaohmann 

199 

Yima 


215 

Wilhelm Goiger, Dr. 

226 

„ Khshaeta or Jamshid 


210,211 

Williams Jackson, A.'V- 




212, 213 

Prof-, 

39 

„ Vivangbat 


245 

William James 

674 

Yuan Chvang 


72, 137 

William Jones (Sir), 

12 

Yubanna b- Jilad 


337 

W r 3llingdon, Lord . 

98 

Yupa 


68 

Wilson’s catalogue of the 


Yusuf of Hyderabad 


84 

Mackenzie collection . 

29 

Yoga 


153-154 

Winternitz, Dr., M. . 

39,180 



165 

Wisdom of Zaratbustra’s 


Yog&oara 


618, 619 

teachings, • 

238 

Yogasntra 


648, 656 

Wogihara, 

667 

Y og a v a-S 3-ratika 


594 
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Pagb, 

Yogiudu 

676 

Zaaathustra Spit am a 

224 

Yogiodudeva 

661 

Zrarthustrlanism 

. 247 



Zarvan 

201 

Z 


Zemyad Yasht 

215 



Zohak 

. 250 

Zaohariaa, Fr. 

630 

Zoroaster 

. 223,227 

Zal-e-Zabouli 

254 

. 

230 

Zamzam 

314 

Zoroaster’s faith and the 


Zand-i- 'ohoman Yasbt 

205 

raising of sooiety 

236 

ZarathustTa 

. 200, 205 

Zoroastrian 

• 43 


209, 2t6 

„ civilisation 

.• 207 


217, 227 

„ code of clhicB 

241 


230, 244 

Zoroastrianism 

. 195,200 


245, 245 


207, 222 


247 


223,224 

,, On the Doctrine 



225, 232 

of Evil 

76,257 


235 

,, teaohings and the 


Zoroastrian religion, its 


problem of Evil 

231 

application to life 

224 

,, ,» »» ethics 


,, theology 

. 215 

and religion 

234 











STATEMENT I, 


Honorary Treasurer's Statement of Aecoicnts of the General Fund of 
All-India Oriental Conference from 1st July to 24th August 193$. 


bte. 

Particular. 

With¬ 

drawals. 

Deposits. 

Balance. 

•1-1937 

By balance 


4,480-8-5 

4,480-8-5 

•64937 

To cheque 79702 

1,000-0-0 

«•• 

• 

»> 

By cheque on Poona 

... 

25-0-0 

• •• 

9 } 

To Exchange 

0-4-0 

• • • 

3,505-4-5 

4937 

By cheque on Bombay . , . 

... 

100-0-0 

... 

-9-1937 

Do. 

... 

250-0-0 

ft 0 • 

-9-1937 

Do. 

... 

300-0-0 

• •» 

12-1937 

To cheque 79703 

2 ,o:o-o.o 

•t • 

2,155-4-5 

-1-1938 

By cheque on Madras 

... 

5C0-0-0 

# «• 


By cheque on Bombay 

• •■ 

500-0-0 

... 

>» 

To Exchange 

045-0 

... 

3,154-5-5 

•9-1938 

To cheque 79704 

50-0-0 

ft > 

... 

•9-1938 

By cheque on Bombay 

... 

500-0-0 

... 

2-1938 

To cheque 79705 

50-0-L 

••• 

3,554-5-5 

84939 

<» 

To commission on dupli¬ 
cate statement 

0-8-0 


8,558-13.5 

8-1939 

To commission on dupli¬ 
cate statement from 
January 1st 1939 to date. 

2-8-0 

Ml 

8,561-5-5 


Opening balance with the Bank exclusive of Rs. -5 being the amount of cash on 
hand with the Honorary Treasurer for misoe’laneoua expenditure* 

khmedabad, A. B. Dhruva, 

August 1939. Honorary Tveasur$r t 

M. H. Krishna, 

General Secretary , 








STATEMENT XI- 

Statement of the General Secretary's Imprest Account from 
1-7*1937 to 31*10-1988 (Dr. S . K. BelvalTcar), 

Receipts, 

Rs. 

Opening Balance on 1-7-1937 as per Statement VI, 

Mysore Report P. oxlix ... ...410 11 0 


Expenditure as detailed below ... ... 284 2 0 

Balance on 1-11-1938 handed over to the Deputy 

President ... ... ... 126 9 0 

Expenditure. 

Second-class 'railway fare to the General Secretary 
both ways between Benares and Trivandrum, 
via Bombay and Madras 

Typing and Clerical Charges from 1-7-37 to 
31-10-38 

Postage and Stationery for the same period 

Telegram and Registration Do. 


Total 


... 268 10 0 

... 18 8 0 

... 6 10 0 

...16 0 


... 284 2 0 


A. B. Dhruva, 

Honorary Treasurer , 


S, K. Bblvalkar, 

General Secretary . 



ill 

STATEMENT III. 

beputy President 1 s Advance Account from 1 
to 31-10*1939. 

Beceipts. 

Opening balance on 1-11-1938 as per statement 
above 

• • 

fb 

Expenditure as detailed below 
Balance on hand on 1-11-1939 

Expenditure. 

Typing and Clerical charges from 1-11-88 to 
31-10-39. 

Telegrams ... 

B.egistration and postage charges 
Stationery and Miscellaneous 

Total 


11-1938 


Bs. 

126 9 0 


74 18 6 
51 11 6 


35 0 0 

9 8 0 

18 11 6 
11 10 0 


74 13 6 


M. S. Krishna, 

General Secretary. 


S. K. Belvalkae, 

Deputy Pre$ide?it< 



iv 


STATEMENT IV 

Statement of Accounts of the Local Secretary t Eighth 
All-India Oriental Conference , Mysore , 1935 
as it stood on 16th December 1937* 

Receipts. 




Rs. 

As. 

P. 

1. 

Balance carried over from the Mysore Ses¬ 





sion after closing the Reception Committee 
account (vide' statement published in the 





Report of the Mysore Session, page clii)— 

20 

1 

11 

2. 

Received from the Honorary Treasurer, 
Ahmed’abad in two instalments being the 





amount sanctioned by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee for the printing and publication and 
distribution of the Proceedings and Tran¬ 





sactions of the Mysore Session 

3,000 

0 

0 

3. 

Sale proceeds o* the Conference’s publica¬ 
tion 

22 

8 

0 


Total 

3,042 

9 

11 


Expenditure. 




3. 

Bankers Commission and other incidental 
charges 

8 

8 

0 

2* 

Postage •»« 

45 

0 

0 

3. 

Paper purchased for the Proceedings and 
Transactions of-the Mysore Session 

485 

0 

0 

4. 

Printing charges for the issue of appeals for 
donations, etc., for Trivandrum Session ... 

6 

0 

0 

5. 

Paid for illustrative blocks for the proceed¬ 
ings volume 

148 

13 

6 

6« 

Paid Honorarium for the assistants for edit¬ 
ing proof reading, clerical and other work . 

350 

0 

0 

7.. 

Balance on hand with the Local Secretary. 

50 

0 

0 

8. 

Balance with the Bank of Mysore, Ltd., 
Mysore 

1,849 

4 

5 


Total 

3,042 

9 

11 


T. K. VenkatarAmanuh, 
and Accountant * 


M. H. Krishua, 

I/ocaJ Secretary , 





¥ 

STATEMENT V . 





Statement of accounts of the Mysore Local 



Secretary from 15-12-37 to 80-9-38. 




Receipts 

Rs. 



1. 

Opening balance with the Bank of 




Mysore, Ltd*, Mysore as per 
Statement IV 

1849 

4 

5 

2. 

Opening balance with the Local 
Secretary 

50 

0 

0 

3. 

Interest added by the Bankers 

7 

0 

0 

4- 

Sale proceeds of conference’s 



5. 

publications 

By V. P. P. Money Orders (being 

5 

0 

0 


the postage recovered from the 
members after incurring) 

262 

8 

0 


Total 

2173 

12 

5 


Expenditure. 




1. 

Banker’s commission and other 
incidental charges 

8 

8 

0 

2. 

Postage 

3T6 

6 

6 

3. 

Paper, etc. purchased for the 
Mysore Volume 

491 

10 

0 

4. 

Miscellaneous printing charges 

66 

4 

0 

5. 

Railway freight and other 
expenses 

62 

9 

6 

6. 

Honoraria for clerical and other 





assistance from January to the 
end of September 1938 

70 

0 

0 

7, 

Amount transferred c.to the 
Imperial Bank of India, Ltd., 
Ahamedabad for the credit of the 





Conference’s General Funds 

600 

0 

0 

8. 

Balance with the Bank of 





Mysore Ltd., for the General 
Secretary's further expenses 

603 

6 

5 


Total 

2173 

12 

5 

T. EL VenEataraManIah, M. 

H. Rbis&na. 


Clerk and Accountant. Local Secretary , 



Approved 





S. K. Belvalkab, 
Deputy President 




HI-38, 





- m 


STATEMENT VI. 

Statement of accounts oj the General Secretary's Imprest 
from 1-10-1938 to 31-10-1939 . 

(Dr. M. H. Krishna). 


Receipts* 


1 . 

Opening balance as pec 
statement V 

Rs. 

603 

As. 

6 

P. 

5 

2. 

Sale proceeds of Conference 
publications 

10 

8 

0 


Total ... 

613 

14 

5 

1 . 

Expenditure. 

Banker’s Commission 

i 

± 

0 

0 

2. 

Postage and telegrams 

47 

12 

0 

3. 

Stationery articles 

6 

10 

0 

4. 

Printing charges 

13 

6 

0 

5. 

Paid to Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar, President, ifiightfi 
Session being the amount 
spent by him 

24 

8 

0 

6. 

Honoraria for clerical, typing 
and other assistance render¬ 
ed from 1-10-38 to 31-10-39 
for 13 months 

130 

0 

0 


Balance with the Bank of 
Mysore, Ltd.. Mysore 

390 

10 

5 


Total „„ 

613 

14 

6 


S- K. BELVAL&AR, 
Deputy President . 


M. H. Krishita, 

General Secretary . 



Accounts op the All-India Conferences Volumes jn Stock at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute prom July 1937 to 6th December 1939. 
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R. N. Dandekar, m. a«, Ph. d., S. K. Belvalkar, m. a.. ph< 

Honorary Secretary , Bhandarkar 0..J5. Institute^ Poona, Deputy President . 







